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PREFACE. 



It is generally admitted, at least by those persons who frequently haye ooc»> 
sion to write the English language, that the knowledge of this subject, obtained 
in our schools, is not sufficient for the various requirements of life. In the fol- 
lowing pages I therefore ofifer to the public an English Grammar that is de- 
signed to be, for practical purposes, more thorough than any other I have seen, 
the very largest not excepted. 

In its moMer^ it does not dififer much from other grammars, except that it has 
more, and that much of it is fresh from the original sources of the science. What- 
ever has been written on the subject by other grammarians, I have endeavored 
to ascertain ; though I trust I have treated them less piratically and censoriously 
than most of them have treated their predecessors. The incidental remarks on 
grammar, made by reviewers, philologists, and other writers, have been diligentiy 
sought and considered. The best grammars of foreign languages have also been 
consulted; especially those of Becker, Vivier, Andrews, Crosby, and Kiihner. 
Of the exercises to be corrected, about one half ore the best of those which form 
the common inheritance of the science ; and for the others I have read some 
work or works from every State in the Union, in order that the book may show 
all the various kinds of errors which are now current, like undetected counter- 
feit money, in the various parts of our country. If children imbibed no errors 
at home, it were well to exclude such exercises from grammars; but when a 
person has already caught a disease, I suppose it is best to convince him of his 
condition, and show him how to get rid of it Errors in spelling, and errora 
manufactured by grammarians, are of course objectionable ; but errors that tfre 
gathered from the usage of good writers, aro a very different thing. Besides, 
parsing and analysis, when used alone, become too monotonous and wearisome, 
and hardly suffice to teach the correct use of the language. 

In regard to the arrangement of matter, — an important item, — I venture to 
claim for the book a superiority over every other of its kind. It is well known 
that science and literature languished, until Bacon and Shakespeare emancipated 
them from the thralldom of ancient opinions ; and, as Latin Grammars were first 
made, and English Grammars modeled after them, the latter have probably suf- 
fered from a similar dominion. A language that has many inflections, may well 
have its etymology taught as a separate branch ; but a language, like ours, 
whose actual inflections might all be printed on two or three pages, needs no 
such treatment. Besides, wOTds have etymology because they have syntax — ^the 
very existence of the one implying the other; and to stop with etymology, is 
to leave the work half finished. The greatest stickler for separating them in our 
language, has foiled to draw the dividing line ; and much of the etymology 
taught in our grammars — as in the cases of nouns — is sheer syntax. Every 
teacher of experience, too, must have observed how wearisome to pupils is the 
long desert of etymology, before they see its application in syntax; and then 
they often do not get tlio full benefit of this, because they have but a faint and 
confused recollection of tho other. Moreover, by the usual system, almost the 
whole grammar must be learned before any practical benefit is derived from it ; 
and, as children in many parts of the country can attend school only a part of each 
year, the consequence iJS that they begin their grammar anew from year to year, 
get tired of its technical jargon, and derive, at last, but little benefit from the 
study. By the arrangement in this treatise, each section bears its own fruit, and 
will be, if learned, of permanent value, whether any further progress is made or 
not The book, too, can be more conveniently resumed at tbs beginning of any 
section. 



iy FRETAOB. 

Parsing and Analjsis haye not only been made (fall, but stripped of much 
superfluous machinery. Doctrines and dassificaiions have, in many places^ been 
simplified and abridged ; and for some of the insufficient articles in our grammars 
have been substituted others that are altogether more substantial. The book 
comprises both a Primary and a Higher Grammar, and is, in the highest sense, 
progressive and philosophical. It is built up, in Part Pirst, by a regular synthesis, 
from the Alphabet to Analysis; in Part Second, fit)m Pronunciation to Versifica- 
tion; and closes with a tiiorough and well-authorized section on Punctuation, 
as teaching the finish to the whole. In other grammars, most of the doctrine is 
printed in small type, and the exercises are printed in lai^r. This may be more 
agreeable to the teacher, but it is less so to the learner. I have given the main 
principles first, in large lype, and apart from the examples ; then the exercises 
in type sufficiently large ; and, lastly, the unimportant doctrine in smaller type, 
under the head of Observations, and at the end of each section. The best modes 
of teaching and learning have been constantly kept in mind ; but, of course, no 
reasonable teacher or learner will imagine, that the grammar of a mighty lan- 
guage—of a language that reaches into every fibre of human knowledge — can 
be learned without labor, or in "six lessons I" A full preface, explanatory and 
defensive, would require many pages. I therefore leave the work, without 
further remark^ to the candor, judgment, and research of the reader. 



TO TEACHERS. 

Since almost every teacher has his own views about teaching, it is probaUy 
needless to add any suggestions. It may be proper, however, to state, that the 
pupil should learn, of the irregular verbs, only those forms which are in good 
psesent use; the others having been inserted merely for reference. The exer- 
cises from p. 36 to p. 44, should be used constantly with the recitations on the 
parts of speech. While the pupil is engaged in (he parsing exercises, pp. 47 — 57, 
it may be well for him to sti'engthen himself by reviewing several times what 
precedes them. Indeed, while the pupil is passmg through the exercises near the 
end of each section, he should repeatedly review the principles of the same sec- 
tion over which he has just passed; so that the principles and the exercises may 
act and re-act upon each other,* till both are mastered. The numbers over words 
i^ow the Eules of Syntax. The section on the Derivation of Words may be 
omitted, if taught in some other book. For a few of its words, the pupil will 
have to consult his dictionary. It would be a useful exercise for the pupil to 
copy the sentences given as examples in Pai*t Second. He would thus learn to 
speU, to punctuate, to use capital letters, and would become fiuniliar with all the 
various sentences which make language. The exercises for correction, it is 
probably best for the pupil to write off corrected, and bring them to school as a 
part of his evening task. If they be corrected orally, I would recommend that 
it be not done wit£ too much 'ceremony or mechanical mannerism. In the sen- 
tence, " Him and me are of the same age," for instance, the pupil may simply 
say, "Incorrect: him and me, in the objective case, should be he and I, in the 
nominative case, because 'A pronoun, used as the subject of a finite verb, must 
be in the nominative case.' " For additional examples in analysis and parsings 
may be used the numerous examples from p. 291 to the end. The section on 
Analysis should be reviewed frequently; and especially in connection with 
Punctuation, to which it is of the greatest value. A Key to the Exercises wUl 
be fiimished, if it should be found necessary. It was my design to add an article 
on Composition ; but, as this is not necessarily a part of grammar, and as it would 
have much enlarged the size of the book, I have omitted it. Should the present 
work be favorably received, however, I may add, as a sequel to this book, a 
small but adequate treatise on Composition; so that the two books will make a 
oourse of Grammai; Rhetoric, and Ck>mposition. 
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For any thing not found among the general principles, see the Obe6rva;tioiui at 
the end of the section. 
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1. Introductory Tlew, or an Outline. — Letters, syllables, 
words, subjects, predicates, phrases, propositions, clauses, sentences, 
discourse. 

2. If onus and Pronouns. — Classes : nouns, — proper and 
common ; pronouns, — personal, relative, and interrogative. Proper- 
ties : genders^ — masculine, feminine, common, and neuter ; persons^ — 
first, second, and third ; numbers, — singular and plural ; cases, — 
nominative, possessive, and objective. Declension. Exercises. 

3« Articles. — ^Einds ; definite and indefinite. How a and an 
should be used. 

4* Adjectives. — Classes : descriptive and definitive ; definitive, 
with sub-classes. Degrees of comparison ; positive, comparative, 
superlative. List of adjectives irregularly compared. 

5. Terbs. — Classes : verbs finite, participles, infinitives, regular 
verbs, irregular verbs, list of irregular verbs ; transitive or passive, 
intransitive or neuter. Properties : voices, — active, passive ; moods, 
— indicative, subjunctive, potential, imperative, infinitive ; tenses, — 
present, past, future, perfect, pluperfect, future-perfect, \fhh forms — 
common, emphatic, progressive, passive ; persons and numbers. Par- 
ticiples and infinitives. Auxiliary verbs. Conjugation. Exercises. 

6. Adverbs* — ^Their chief characteristics. Full list, carefully 
classified. 

7. Prepositions. — Their chief characteristics. Adjuncts. 
List of prepositions. 

8. Conjunctions. — Classes; co5rdinate, subordinate, corre- 
sponding. List of conjunctions, classified according to their meanings. 

9. Interjections.— -List, classified according to the emotions. 

10. Exercises on all the Parts of Speech. 

11. Rules of Syntax. — The relations of words to one another, 
in the construction of sentences. 

12. Parsing^. — Formulas, models, and examples. 

13. Analysis of Sentences. — Principles, with exercises. 
Sentences analyzed. Exercises. Observations. Summary of anal- 
ysis and description* 



PART FIEST. 



1. INTRODUCTORY TIEW. 

A letter is a character that denotes one or more of the 
elementary sounds of language. 

ExAMPLKS : A, b, ; a ge, a t, a rt, a n ; indole ; Mnt, eaxt, 

a^ Always read the examples csrefally. reflceling upon cacli, so that yon Buy letn dearly nd 
folly what Is meant by the definition or descrqrtiou. 

How manx elementary sounds has our language, and how many letten to repreMOt them f 

About forty elementary sounds, and twenty-six letters to 
represent them. 

Into what two classes are the letters divided? 

Into vowels and consonants. 

Whieh are the Towela? 

Af e, iy Oj u, and sometimes to and y. 

What is a syUable t 

A syllable is a letter, or two or more combined, pro- 
nounced as one unbroken sound. 

£z.-^A, I, on, no, not, strotoihed, borb'dst, »pe-ri-al, pio-fVi-Bion. 
Whatisaioonif 

A word is a syllable, or two or more combined, used as 
the sign of some idea. 

Ex. — Man, tree, -world, sky, pink, beauty, Btrikes, well, fiur, alaa, becaiue. 

An idea is the picture or notion of a thing, in the mind. 

How are words dassifled according to the number of syllahles eompodng them? 

Into monosyllahleSy dissyllables^ trisyllables, and polysyU 
Jables. 

Define these dassea 

A monosyllable is a word of one syllable ; a dissyllabUj 
of two ; B, trisyllabky of three ; and a polysyllable, of four 
or more. 

Ex. — ^I^ song; baker, nulroad ; ornament, oommandment; oiutomaiy, inoom- 
prebensibility. 

How- are irords classified according as they are formed, or not formed, firom onaanother? 

Into primitive, derivative, and compownd. 

}^ Use the ezerdses on pp. 86-44, with each lessoB. 



nffTBODUOrOBT VJLJ5W« 



A primitive word is not formed from another ; a derives 
tive word is formed from another ; and a compound word iB 
composed of two or more others. 

Ex.— Primi<t9«; Breeze, man, good, bnild, vp. Derivative: Breezy, 
manftil, goodness, builder, iwbQild. Votnp<nin4: Sea^breeae, mankind, dew- 
drop, newspaper, upon, sewing*maahine. 

How are words diyided aooording to what they denote f 

Into nine classes^ called Farts of Speech. 

Name ihem. 

Nounsy PronmmSy ArtideSy Ac^fediveSj Verhs^ Adverbs^ 
Prepositions) Conjunctions^ and Interjections. 

Famxuab Ezn.ANATiDK.— I might preaent to your mind, by words alone, all 
that 1 have ever seen or experienced. To do this, I should have to use nofine and 
profumnsy to denote objects; oHieies, to aid the nouns; o^f^otiMSf to express the 
qualities, conditions, or circumstances of objects ; verbs, to express their actions, 
or states of existence ; adverbs, to describe their aotious, or to show the nature or 
degree of their qualities ; prmoeUions, to express their positions or relations toone 
abothef ; eonjuiietkms, to continue the discourse, or to conneot its parts ; and ift^tr- 
JecUoas, to give vent to any feeling or emotion springing up suddenly within me. 

^x.—^ouns: "In spring, the van shines pleasantly upon the earffi, leaves 
ahd fiawers come forth, and InMs sing in the fOOMs." 

Fronouf^s: « Eoses encirele «iy window, and ^^^^^^^^^^^'' 

Articles : " The church stands on a hiU." 

Adjectives: ** Sipe strawberries are goodJ*^ " That man owns two firms.*' 
Verbs : "Elvers Jhw, stars shine, men vwk, and boys etudgtMdphjfJ^ 
Adverbs: " Below us, a 0tO9t beautiful river flowed verff smoaihlpJ* 
Prepositions: " There are cedars on the hill beifond tbe river.'' 

' ChnJanetionS': " J<dm and James are happy, beeofOe they are good." 
Interjections: "We aU seek for happiness; but, alasi how fblv of ua 

obtsin it.''^ ^ 

SuooisnoK «o Tns TeaoBeb.— Tito a walk with your olase, during some lebh 

nre interval, and teach them the parts of speech, from the surrounding soeneiy. 



Since the world famishes thoasands and thousands of ot(f ects tat ns to consider, or think 
ahout, and since we never speak vithouthavfaig somethSng in mind, what is essentiid to evsry 
thought or saying? 

A Subject and a Pbedioatb. 

What is meant by Che «u!^«etf 

The subject denotes that of which something is said or 
affirmed. 

Ex.—" Th4 cannons wbi^ ifared.*' <' The leaves and iUwem in ihis garden 
have been killed by tiie fh»t.** 

VHiat is meant by the predieate T 

The predicate denotes what is said or affirmed. 

Ex.— ** The cannons were 4redy " The leaves and flowers in the gardn 
have been MUed by thajf^:' 

How an sntsfeets and pndleates daislied f 

Into simple and comp&und. 



HrrBODUCTOBT YIIEW. <8 

JMa/b ttmpU mlileete and co mp o u nd sotjeete. 

A simple subject has but one nominadye to which the 
predicate refers ; a compound subject has more than one. 

'Sx,—Simpl€:^^Th4loy learns;'* *<7%«i^ialbw4toiKoiM» leflrns.'* 

Campound: *^2Ubo^ and Mo oitUr leam." ^ l%o bo^ and girts wka 

aro studiougf learo.*' 

Define oUnpU predieaies and compound predieatoa. 

A simple predicate has but one finite verb referring to the 
subject ; a compound predicate has more than one. 

Ex.—Simplc: "Boys otudvf^ "Boys stu^ Ac letoimt tOiek 

arc ffU)cn to ihem?^ Conkpauna: " Boys Jte<^, rooUe^ and pft^f* 

** Boys otud^ and rceUc the l^oonoythickaro given to M«r»." 

StOjae^ ftwa stMMku^ throum wtdm, b ea am a riawoA m Iwlftlwft— <<ilw QwhWl thtpt^po* 
•ition or MotaiM k iMMd. PrwUeol*^ tnmpradieOi 1 speak or mj. 

WbaiiBtL phraser 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put together, but 

not making a proposition. 

EZiT— *« In the next pkee." ** To show you the ihigcant Uoisoms of spriog." 
'WbaXiBtLpnposUlont 

A piropasitioii is a subject combined with its predicate. 

£x.-~" Stars shine.'' '* Even if my hopes shoald perish." 

A propotiUon may 1m a elauM. or not ; or It may be a Matanee, or 1«m tka« a mbImm*. ItSaaat 
BMOMarily either a elaaaa or a ■entenca. 

What is a clause t 

A clause is any one of two or more propositions which 
together make a sentence. 

Ex.— << Th^ morning was pare and suddt, the fields were white with didsies, 
the hawthorn was covei^ed witn its fragrant hloesomSj the hoe hammed aboat e^'reij 
hank, and the swallow played high in air aboat the village steeple."— /rz^'n^. This 
sentence has five claases^ separated hy the comma. 

What is a semtenee t 

A sentence is a thonght expressed by words^ and com- 
prised between two full pauses. n 

Ex. — "Everyman is the arohiteot of his own ihrtnne." ''Happr is^he who 
finds a trae friend, and happy is he who possesses the true qualities to be aftieiid.'' 

How are weptenoes cUaalfied 1 

Into simple and coinpound. 

What is a simple sentence f 

A simple sentence contains but one proposition. 

Ex.— "Wasps sting." " No man knows his destiny." " Betnm (thon) qnieUy*" 
What is a compcwnd sentence? 

A compound sentence contains two or more clauses. 

Ex. — " As every thread of gold is jpredoos, so is every moment of time; andM 
it woald be folly to shoe horses (as Nero did) with gold, so it is to spend time in 
trifles."— JfiuoA. 

Wliatls({^<ootirMf 

discourse is any series of properly related sentences^ 
expressing continuous thought. See your Beader. 



4 KOUKS JlND PSOKOtrirB. 

a. NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 

What it a Mounr 

A noun is a name. 

Examples : God, Mary, man, men, George Washington. Instmotor, al^, aim, 
stars, elondai town, St. Louis, atreet, flock, flower, aool, reeling, aenae, motion, 
behavior. 

Names are given to persons or other spiritual beings, to brute animala, and to 
things. The word objecU may be used as a general term for all these olaaaea. 

TM hm wMcA are the nouns in ths ftUowtng mntenem ^-^ 

liiona and ostriches are found in Africa. 

John and Joseph drove the horses to the pasture. 

Pinks and roses are blooming in the garden. 

Apples, peaches, melons, com, and potatoes, are brought to market. 

A proper noun is the name of a particular object^ which 
distinguishes it from other objects of the same kind. 

Ex. — Geoxge, Susan, William Shakespeare, London, New York, Hiaaissippi, 
Monday, January ; the Andrew FuUan ; the InteUigeneer ; the Atoree. 

A commoii noun is a name that can be applied to 
every object of the same kind. 

Ex. — ^Boy, tree, house, city, river, road, horae, chair, ink, bird, blackbird. 
Briefly : A common noun is a gener^ie name ; and a proper noun, an individ'udl 
name. The former rather tells lekat the object is ; and the latter, wno or which it is. 
Generic means belon^ging to a class ; and individual^ belon^ng to one ol^eot or 
grouD only, as distinguished from others of the same kmd. All the objects in the 
worla may be divided into a limited number of classes; as, rivers, valieys, hills, 
dties, leaves, flowers. A few of these classes— namely, persons, places, months, 

' ' , ana some oUiers— ere of so 
ave an extra name for each 
, , , , •*. The names of the former 

kind are common nouns ; those of the latter, proper nouns. A proper noun begins 
with a capital letter. 

How mamijidfide of nouna are theretani what are they t 
What is a pronotmf 

A pronoun is a word that supplies the place of a noun. 

Ex.—" William promised Mary that William would lend Maiy William's 
grammar,^' ^ "' ' "' - ^--^ •• • , .., . - .,.- 

and more i ^ 
hit grammar. 

Pro means for^ or in eUad of; h.vooe pronoun means for a wmn. The vord euMxtnttee 
Is often used as a general term to denote either a noon or a pronoun, or whatever is used in 
the sense of a nonn. 

What is %pereonal pronoun ? 

A personal pronoun is one of that class of pronouns 
which are used to distinguish the three grammatical persons. 

£x. — " /told you he was not at home." ** We told him you were not at home.** 
P«rfiMM. in grammar, are propertias of words to dlHtlngnlih the ipeaker, what it ipokeB to, and 
what 1b spoken of, from one another. 

Which are the personal pronouns f 

J, my, mine J my self y me; we, our, ours, (our self,) ourselves, 
us; — thou, thy, thine, thyself, thee; you, ye, your, yours, 
ymvrself, yourselves; — he, his, him, himse^; sne, her, hers, 
tier self ; it, its, itself; they, their, theirs, them, and themselves 




-" wuiiam promisea Mary inac wiiuam wouia lend utary wiiiiam's 
.r, that Mary might study the ^ammar,^* is expressed with g^reater faoility 
re agreeably, hyaaying, " William promised Mary that he would lend her 
amar, that ehe might study U. 
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Wlitt te a fvlofCM pronoonf 

A relative prononn is one that makes its clause depend- 
ent on another clause or word. 

£z. — "There is the man whom yon sav;^' ''From the side of a moantaia 

rbed forth a little rivulet, wAic& lay, like a silver thread, aoroea the meadowj' '* I 
Dot know who took yoor hat" : '' No one knows what ails the child." Observe 
that the Italic words with what follows each, can make seuse only in oonneotioa 
with the other words, and hence they are said to be dependent. 

Which are the rekMw prononns ? 

WhOj whoever J whosoever; whose, whosever, whosesoever; 
whom, whomever, whomsoever; which, whichever^ which^o^ 
ever; wh<xt, whatever, whatsoever; that; and as. 

Whoio and whaUo are sometimes found as shortened forms of mSosmmt and 
whatsoever, 

What It an indtfrragaMM pronoonf 

An interrogatiTe pronoun is one used to ask a ques- 
tion. 

Ex.— "Trx<?tookmyhatr' «» IFX*fl4 is youn P •'W'W ails the ohSldr' 
Which are the hiterrogatlTe pronouns ? 

Who, whose, whom; which; and wha;t. 

What other irorda are firequently naed aa pronomui? 

One, ones, oneself, none; other, others; that, those; each 
other, one another. 

Which of the foregoing pnmonna are compound^ or what la a eompownd pronoun f 

A compound pronoun is a simple pronoun with sdf, 
selves, ever, so, or soever, annexed to it ; or it is a pronoun 
consisting of two words. 

, Ex.— -My, myteff; your, yowndf; them, M^mM^Mt; who, whovter; «M& 0<W. 
How many chief Mnda of pronouns cars there, tmd what ars thsyt 
What properttea have nonna and pronouns f 

Genders, persons, numbers, and cases. 

Jiut tm ererj apple, for ioatanoe, nraat be of iODM liae, haTO aQno kind of oolor, bam uoms kJad 
of flaTor, be hard or mellow, Ac, 



ft* The pupil should constantly bear in mind, that language is made to suit the 
world, and not the world to suit language. The properties of worda ariae generally 
from the nature or relatdons of objects. 

We can readily observe that the objects around us are either males, females, or 
neither ; and to enable us to be suffidently definite in these respects, words haye 
what g^nunmarians call genders. 

When ia a noon or prononn of the mascuUns gender, or what does the maseuUns goiider 
denote? 

The mascnline gender denotes males. 

Ex. — ^Man, Charles, brother, horse, ox, drake, instructor, he, his, him. 

When la a nonn or pronoun of the fsnUmins gender, or what does the fsmkdns gender 
denote? 

The feminine gender denotes females. 

Ss«— Woman, Susan, niece, cow, duck| instructress, she, bar. 
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When !■ « nran or pronoan of fhe etmmon gsndar, or vbst doet tihii fender deaofeaZ. 

The eontnion gender denotes either males or females, 
or both, 

Ex.— Parent, child, fHead, ooosin, people, bird, animal, I, we, onr, your, who. 

CbilinioiimeeaaeppUnldeto^iCAtfraex; iMUter means applicable to net'fAer sex. 

Wben ie a noon orprononn of the neulsr gender, or vhat does the nevte* gender denote t 

The neuter gender denotes neither males nor females. 

Ex.— Book, rock, rose, wisdom, vice, dond, happness, it, what, 
flew fiiaiW0MM20>v<'v tAere, <bm2 wAoe ore tA^f 



b* In speaking, we may refbr either to onrselTCs, to something spoken to, or 
to something spoken of, and there are no other ways of speaking; hence words 
have what g^nunmarians os^ persons. 

When {b a nonn or pronoun of the Jlr«f person, or irhat does thejfrst person denote ? 

The first person denotes the speaker, 

Ex.—"/ Andrew Jackson^ President of the United States.'' "I Paul have 
written it" " We, the people of these colonies." 

When is a nonn or prononn of the second person, or irhat does the second person denote? 

The second person represents an object as spoken to, 

Ex. — " Thomas, come to me." " Gentlemen of the jory." " O Soppiness J onr 
being's end and aim." *' Thou, thou, art the man." *^ Wave your tops, yepinss.^^ 

When is a nonn or prononn of the third person, or what does the third person denote 7 

The third person represents an object as spoken of. 

Ex.—** Ejoperience and hcpe, pleasure and pain, life and death, money and power, 
mce on the actions of mankind,^^ " He Imew t^ w 



have a mighty infitience on the actions of mankind?^ " Be kdaw U was what she 
wanted him to bny." 

HowmBBKypersomarethere^andtoheAareiheiit 



C* There are more than one of almost every kind of objects; and in speaking 
we are continually referring either to one object or to more, of the different kindi 
with which we have to do ; hence words have what grammarians call numbers. 

When is a nonn or piononn of the sinffuloar number, or what does the singular number 
denote ? 

The siBg'ular number denotes but one, 

Ex.— Desk, key, leaf, boy, Arthur, deer, sheep, swarm, army, I, my, me, thou, 
thee, thyself, yourself he, him, she, her, it, itself. 

When is a nonn or prononn of the ji^uroZ nnmher, or what does the pXiuTid number denotef 

The plural number denotes more than one. 

Ex.— Desks, keys, leaves, boys, deer, sheep, ashes, swarms, azmies, we, onr, 
US, ye, they, them. 

How is the plural number of nouns generally formed ? 

By adding 8^ sometimes ea^ to the singular. 

Ex. — Glove, gloves; chair, chairs; church, <pi,urches; bush, hushes; fox., foxes; 
chimney, chimneys; negro, negroes ; nation, nations. 

What is a eoUecMv nonn ? 

A collective noun is a noun denoting, in the singular 
form, more than one object of the same kind. 

Ex.— Family, army, swarm, crowd, multitude, congregation, pair, tiibe, < 
Hoa many numibers are there^ and vfhat are theyt 
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d« If I isay, ** Tour brol^er^s friend sent JamM to me; 

Your friend^a brother sent me to Jamea ; 

My brother^tt friend sent Jamea to yon ; 

Jamea aent yonr brother'a friend to me ; 

I aent your friend^a brother to Jamea ; 

You aent Jamea to my friend^a brother ;^' yoa can aaa£[j aee Uul 
nil these sentences differ much from one another in meaning. The di^renco of 
meaning arisea from the different relations of the words to one another, and theaa 
different rehitiona are cfilled easM. That objecta eziat or act, that objeota are owned, 
or make parts of other objects, and that objecta are acted upon, are the three chiet 
conditions of things, on which eaa^i are based. 

When ia a noon or pronoon In the nominative eaae, or what does the nomifiaUv mm 
denote? 

The nominaf ire case denotes the condition of a nonn 
or pronoun that is used as the subject of a predicate. 

^x.—'*John Btrikea James." «.^«*pA awinft." "The^SeW ia 

ploughed." ^^ The roM is beantifhl." '^.TiaiUf awim in the aea, and 

hirds fly in the air." "Mary'a fttmcA of flowers ia fading." 

A noun or pronoun is. also in the nominative case, when it 
is used independently or absolutely. 

IRxr^Indepjndently: ^^Jahn, come to me;" " Alaa, poor Toritkr* "The 
PUgrim FatUra^-^whetQ are they?" "Merchaut'a JBankJ* Abtoluielpf 
''The tree having fallen,, we returned;" *^ JBona^forte being baniahedy peace was 
restored; "To become Aeeholar, requires exertion." 

Indepatdmau : vaed fn addreuinff pcnons or other oUeota, la exolaliaiac. or la ifanl^ dlreetlaK 
iittentSon to an ol^eet. AbaottOety ; uMd beforo a partlcipTe, or aftor a pactidilM or flBiaflHttyo, with- 
ont being governed hj it or eontroUed by any other -word. 

When Is a nonn or pronoon in the poeaeeatve case, or what does the poemetive ease 
denote? 

The possessiTC case denotes possession. 

Ex.— ".;&*»'» horse;" "ify slate;" "The iMdrenU books;" "'The girli 
room." 

What is the regpUr sign of the possesaiTe eaae? 

An apostrophe, or comma above the line, followed by 
the letter s. 

Ex,—''Ifary'8 skte;" *'£ttrru?4 poems;" "The eoldierU grave;" "JKm's 
affairs." 

Is the possessive s always expressed? 

It is omitted from plural nouns ending with «, and some- 
times also from singular nouns ending with 8, or an «-sound< 

Ex.—" The pigeons* roosting-pkce ;" " The eoldiere* camp ;" " For conteienee^ 
sake." 

When Is a noun or pronoon in the objective ease, or what does the objeeUve case 
denote ? 

The object Itc case denotes the condition of a noun oi 
pronoun that is used as the object of a verb or preposition. 

Ex.—" The horse icatb ^y ;" " This stream tubns a j»itt." " The water flow*. 
OVEB the dam ;" " I saw her with him ,•** " He axw me wxfh A«r." 

The object of a transitive verb or of a preposition, is the noan or pronoun required after it to mako 
sense; as, '* I rolled a Hona down the hill'^ Here 8ton* is the object of the verb rol^s^ and MO is 
the object of the preposition down. 

How wutny eases are tJiere^ and ulrnt are theyt 
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WImb mnil a ii«im or pnooim agna in «■• with anoUMr mim or piOB^ 

When it is 1)ut a repetition of the other, or when it do- 
notes, by way of explanation, the same thing. 

Ex.—" I, /. am the maw." " Friends, false friends, have rained me." " Smith 
is a barber^ " Smith the barber is my neighbor,"^* 

How ean the diiEannt caaes of nouns he distingaiahed T 

By their meanings : or, the nominative may be found 
by asking a question with who or tahat before the verb ; the 
(Jj/ective, with whom or what after the verb ; and the pos- 
sessive is known by the apostrophe. 

Ex.— "Mary plucked flowers for John's sister." Who plucked t— plucked 
what t— for whom! 

■■ ' ■ ' •' 

C* E[ayin$f now shown yon what properties nouns and pronouns have, I shall 
next show you, briefly and regulwly, how the different nouns and pronouns ara 
written to express these properties. This process is called dedmuion. 

What, then, is it, to detune a noon or prononn? 

To decline a noun or pronoun, is to show, in some regu- 
lar way, what forms it has to express its grammatical prop- 
erties. 

Obwrre that Boans MMtteUiBOS remain vnchAoged, tad that iwonoaiui an tooMtiBes 
(diaogad, to express tbeir properties. 

DECLENSION OF NOXJNS AITO PRONOUNS. 

Ifoims. 



wholly 





SmOULAB. 






I^UBAL. 






Poaeesiive* 


Olifeetive. 




Pouemve. 


Ol^eeUiH. 


Boy, 


hoy's, 


boy; 


boys, 


boys', 


boys. 


Man, 


man's, 


man : 


men. 


. men's, 


ynea\^ 


Lady, 


kdy's, 


hidy; 


ladies, 


ladies'. 


ladies. 


Fox, 


fox's, 


fox; 


foxes, 


fbxes', 


fozoa. 


John, 


John's, 


John. 









Mm, • Thee. Oy. 

we, onr<>roiir8, na, 

2dPb3w. Thouoryou, ;^;^;';^"^^ Jtheeoryou; yeivyou, yourwyoura, yon. 



Fronoiuuk 

Sxzroi7i.AB. 
2fbm. Jbee, Oy. 

IstFkrs. I, my ermine, me; 

thy or thine, 
' your or yours, 

iifof. He, his, 

Fm. She, her or hen, 
NnO. It, its, 

Nbm, or ObJ. 
l» Myself (or ourself) ; 

S. Thyself or yourself; 

«. Himself, herself, itself; 

Nbm. Ibee. %'. Jfam. 

One, one's, one; ones, 

Other, other's, othmr; othen. 



him; \ 
her; [ 

it; ) 



they, their or theizs, them. 

Nbm. or 0^. 
ourselves, 
yourselves, 
themselves. 



Poee. 

ones\ 

othaza'. 



ones. 
othank 



^Hfm, 


Fou. 


ov. 


rWho, 


whose. 


whom. 


Which, 


whose, 


which. 


That, 


whose, 


that. 


What, 




what 


Ab, 




as. 


t None, 




none. 






Staff. <ir JPhir, 



Decline John. man. hmf. lady, fox, farmtr, Beniamin, tikt. 
Decline /. Oum, y<m, tL 9ke, U, mvidf, tky9^,tfouni^, Amnm^T, ktm^^ Ha^^ 
one, other, who, wnohter, whoeoner, wMcA, ukk, thai, m, none» 

TMim the fferider (if ioeht/ the foOewIng words, and whjf>~ 
Theodore, Theodoni, he, hen, she, I, they, it, who, whloh, what. 
Tea me thttpereono/eaehtfthe/oaewinffpronoime, and whif>^ 
I, we, my, myself, thoa, thyself, she, he, it, its, himself; one, other, that, wfaow 
Tell me the number qf eaeh qf the following pronoune, and why:^' 
I, yon, he, me, we. my, ns, thee, yonrselTes, them, herself^ theniaelves, it, iha, 
hers, which, what, otiiers. 

TM me the eaee of each of the following pronoune ;~ 
I, me, we, us, thou, thee, thyself, they, them, who, whom. 
jOf what gender^ pereon, mtfiiter« and eaee ie eaeh of the foUUmiag pronowae f — 
Him, his, its, he, them, it, I, yon, thy, their, she, thoa, me, yoor, ns. they, nn% 
nune, thine, yours, it, hers, theirs, we, thee, our, ours, ye, them, myself, oorsdO^ 
themseWes, ourselves, thyself; yourselves, yourself, himself; itseU; hnnelf; one, 
none, one^a, ones', other, others^, who, what, which, whatever. 

8. ARTICLES. 



If I say, " Give me a book," you nnderstand that any book will answer my 
^»/pose ; Dnt if I say, *' Give me the book." you nnderstand that I want some p•^• 
ticiuar book. If I say, " Missouri is nortn of Arkansas," I mean States : but if I 
say, *' The Missouri is north of the Arkansas," I mean rivers. These little wordfl| 



§: 



a and ^ which often have so important an effect on the sense of noons, are oalled 
artielee* 

What, then, is an artidet 

An article is a word placed before a noon, to show how 
the noun is applied. 

Ex.— ^* Man is made for sodetj; but a man naturally prefbrs <^ man whoao 
temper and inclinations best suit his own." 

Hoir many arttdes are there, and what are they ? 

Two: the, the definite article ; and a or an, iSiiQ indef- 
inite article. 

What does the difnite article show? 

The definite article shows that some particular object 
or group is meant. 

Ex.— "T%tf horse, the horses, the stage, the Conneotiout, ths lion; tha green 
meadows; i(A« iron-bound bucket ; ^ brave Pulaski." 

What does the indefinite article show ? 

The indefinite article shows that no particular one of 
the kind is meant. 

'*^ bird, a mouae, an apple, a ehienj, a oaniage ; on idle boy.** 
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How do a «nd on dlflbr ^ 

In application only ; in meaning, they are the same. 

Where is aniued? 

Before words beginning with a vowel sound. 

Ex. — ^^An artide, an enemy, an infih, an urn, an hour ; an honest man.*' 
W^ere is a used ? 

Before words beginning with a consonant sound. 

' "Ex,— "A banquec, a cucumber, a dunce, a fox, a horse, a jug, a king, & Iijbd, a 
ypath, aunlversitj, a eulogy; a one-horsejoarriage/^ 

JtoM the ftopw ind§/liiiiU artUU be/on Mehi^f th^/oUtwringvnrdtorpkraMif^ 
Sazor, house, knife, humming-bird, chicken, ounce, insult, unit, ox, ball, .hun- 
dred, AMcan ; interesting story ; humble cottage. 

4. ADJECTIVES. 

The nouns and pronouns, as you rememVsr, denote objeets. But our regard 
fbr objects dex)ends not a little on their qualities and circumstances; and hence 
there IS a large class of words to express these, for all the various purposes of life. 
The word ritwr, for instance, denotes something that maybe eodj deep, eUoTf swifly 
broad, winding, Apple denotes something that may be red, larger ripe, meUow, 
juiey. And when I say, " that apple, tXi8 apple, evmy apple, f&ur apples^ the 
jourth apple," t^ slantinff words show, without expressmg quality, more precisely 
what I mean. These quaufyinff and designating— these descriptive and definitive 
words, which generally add an idea to that oi' the noun, arc thereiore called a^ectwu. 

What, then, Is an adJteUve t 

An a4J€CtiTe is a word used to qualify or liiuit the 
meaning of a substantive. 

Ex.— White, green, good, lazy, tall, shrill, religious. "A la^ horse: a 9harp 
knife ; a sTtarper knife ; a brigU day ; a stormy night ; golden clouds; a gtid wsloh ; 
IGmouri apples ; a (fmwring aspen ; that »un-tipped elm ; a boy nine years ob^'* 
What is a deaerlpHve adjective 7 

A descriptiTe adjective describes or qualifies. 

Ex. — "A rapid river; the blue sky; a modest woman." "She is beautifulf 
amiable, and intelligent,^^ " The ripplina brook ; the twinJi^Uing stars.; toaving 
woods; a roaring storm: a broken mttM^^r,^* The last five adjectives, and others 
like them, are usual^ called participial adjectives. 

What is a definitive a^eotive ? 

A definitiTe adjectivo merely limits or modifies. 

Ex.— ".K»ttr peaches ; oZ^ peaches; «om« peaches; £^ peach; ^n^iw peaches.'* 
Which are the principal definitive adjectives ? 

Ally any, both, certainy each, every, either, else, fern, mwny, 
many a, much, neither, no, one, other, onm, same, some, sttch^ 
ihatf thiSjVery, what, which, and yon or yonder^ (?*ie, two, 
three, four, etc. ; Jirst, second, third, etc. 

Nearly all the adjectives of the first class are usually called pronomiindl adjeo- 
tives, some of them being occasionally used as pronouns ; and those of the second 
class are called numeral adjectives. Since we may refer to objects dejiniiely^ind^- 
initely, or distributi^dp, the pronominal adjectives are accordingly, some oi them, 
d^nite or demonstrative, as thts, that, yond&r; some, indefinite, as ang^ smno^ other ; 
and some, distribuiine, as each, everg, either, neither^ many a. And smoe we may 
either eouwt or numlter, some of the numeral adjectives are called ea^diiML, as ono^ 
two, three.; and the others, ordinal^ u»firstf eeoond^ thirds 
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Since the same qtuditymAy exiBt in different <A>jeots, end in the same degree or 
in different degroes.— as. *^red cheeks, red roses, red hair, redder cheeks, the red- 
3e8t rqses,"— adjecbves fasve what grammarians call the atgrem tfoompariton ; the 
pimUive, the comparatim, and the supe/iative. 

How does the poeeiUve degrae describe an otjeefc? 

The positire degree ascribes to an object the qnaKty 
simply, or an equal d^ree of it. 

Ex.--High, strong, rocky, polite, "black, pmdent ; " as tohiU as snow." 
Hov does fhe eomparaUve d^^e describe an ol^ect ? 

The comparative degree ascribes to an object the 
qnality in a higher or a lower degree. 

Ex.— Higher, stronger, rockier, poHter, better, more xmident, less pmdent. 
How does the ntperldtive degree describe an object ? 

The smperlatire degree ascribes to an object the qual- 
ity in the highest or the lowest degree. 

Ex.— Highest, strongest, rockiest, politest, best, most prudent, least pmdent. 

How are a^eetives of one syllable, and some of two syllables, eompafed, when we wish 
to express ificrease of the quality ? 

By adding er or est to the word in the positive degree. 

Ex. — ^Pos. wiacj comp. vneery snperl. wisest ; ^reat, greater^ greatest ; lovely, 
lovelier, loveliest ; serene, serener, serenest ; thin, thinner, thinnest. 

Final y is often changed to i, final e is always omitted, and a single ilnal con- 
sonant is often doubled, before the ending er or ist» See pp. 108, 109. 

How are all adjectives of more than two qrUablas, and some of two syllables, eon^aredt 

By more and mo^. 

Ex.— Pos. beoiUifid, cOmp. more Uatitiftd, snperl. most heautifid; active, mof$ 
aetive, ma8tu<ftiivs; imluekyf more unlueby, most vnimbv* 

How are adjectiyes compared when we wish to express decrease of the quslltj? 

By ks8 and least. 

Ex.— Wise, less vnse, least wise ; arrogant, less arrogant, leagt arrogant. 

Some adjectives are not compared according to the foregoing rales, and are 
therefore said to be irregular. The following is a list :^ 

Positive. Ompar. SuperL Posii, Oompar^ SyperL 

hinder, hindmost, 

ftrther, fiurtbest. 

nearer, nearest, or next, 

later, latest, or last, 

older, or elder, oldest, or eldest. 



Good. better, 

Bad, ill, or evil, worse, 
Much or many, more, 
Little, leas, 

Fore, former, 



Svperlt 


PosU. 


best. 


Hind, 


worst. 


Par, 


most. 


Near, 


least. 


Late,* 


foremost, or 


Old, 


ItlBt. 





<}atia]la4|eetives be compared? 

Borne can not be compared with propriety. 

Ex<— Eternal, straight, dead, equal, square, perpendicular, two-edged, speech- 

JBSB. 

Is the word which the adjeotiTe qualifies or Umlts, always expressed ? 

It is not ; ■bnt,in parsing, it must be supplied. 

. Ez^<«These apples are bettor thtti ^uee^ £«W^«»}> **The idle (jwnoBs] «« 
generally mischievous." 
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a. VERBS. 



If m look into the world, "w shall find, that, to tho many different beinga and 
things denoted by nouns ana pronoans. belonff not only many different qnidi^MS, 
denoted by adjectives, bat also many aifferenl motions, actions, and states of ex« 
istence, which are expressed by certam words called ver^; as, John rrndt^ wriUt^ 
rwjw, and jUayM. 

What, then. Is a tmh, er vluit b its chief aae hi laognager 

A Terb is a word used to affirm Bomething of a subject. 

Ex.—" The wind Uowa:^ " The rose Uoomay " There w an endless world." 
«<The tree w dead.'* " If I thmld go^ '< Bmtns ttaibbed CsBsar." " Cesar imm 
ttdhbed hy Bmtiu." " J}o you not ttudyP* *< JDo (yon) tiudy dttigently.'' 

Verb means word. or,|ire-«iiiJneiitly , ike wnrd. OrsnuDsriuis haT« Mlled this part of epmA. SOi ^*' 
eavse it makes the cUef part of every grammar, or because it is the chief word of language. 

Every verb denotes some kind of action or state. And itflrmiUiofUf with giam- 
marians, mean all kinds of assertions ; also commands and questions. 
IVl wkieh an the verba in the folUnoing smtenfiM, cmd why ;~ 
Birds sing. Mother sews, knits, and spins. Colnmbos disooYered America. 
Jesus wept. The dew glistens. Go where the men are reaping. 
The problems should have been solved. Tho water is frozen. 

When verbs are actually used to express affirmations, they are called JiniU 
verbs : bnt there are two forms of tho verb which do not express affirmations, nnd 
are called the parUcipU and the infinitive : as. Writing^ wriUen, being written^ hav- 
ing torUten^ having oeenwritUn; to wriie, to have ttirittm, to he toriUen, to have ieen 
written. 

What, then. Is mpartieiplef 

A participle is a form of the verb^ that merely as- 
Bumes the act or state^ and is construed like an adjective. 

Ex.— «* A tree, toll of fhiit ;" «* A tree, bending with fruit." " He said few 
things nmioATivB of wisdom ;" ^^ He said few things indicating wisdom.'* *' Tho 
man was found dxad ;^' " The man was found murdered,^* 

C<ms(r iMd lilw cm ae^ecMoe-Hunaged ia the same wax ?rith other irwds of Um aantMi^ 

Whatisanin/lnitfMf 

An infinif ire is a form of the verb begiiming generally 
with to J and expressing no afiGurmation. 

Ex.— " An opportunity ^ f^tiJy.^ <* He is obliged to ««22." **Heseemsto^M 



Of how many words may a verb oonslstf 

Of as many as fonr. 

Ex.—" Eagles aoor." * * The house icae ftwift." " The mail map have arrived.^ 
'< These lessons ehotdd have been learned:^ " Mving written:^ "jTb ha/ve been 
writing, 

Almost every verb may be expressed in a great variety of ways or forms ; thus, 
from WBiTX we have writing^ wrote, written, writee, writeth, writeaL to write, to 
have written, to be written, to hone been written, to be writing, to have oeen wnHngr^ 
having written, having been written, i§ written, was written, dundd be written, it 
writing, woe wriHng, can write, must write, will vorite, ahaU write, wovld write, 
aihotdd write, could write, may write, might write, may be writtenj may be writing, 
nay have been writing, might have been written, might nave been writing, mightat have 
b6en writing, Ac, Ao* 

Now,that we may be enabled to master all these different forms, — ^understand 
their meaning, and thus be enabled to use them correctly,— grammarians have 
fimnd it beat to divide Yerba into certain daeeea^ and also to regud them aa having 
cttttehipropertiee* 
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Into regular and irregular ^ with reference to their form. 

Into ^raTwi^ive and in^aTWt^trc, with reference to their 
meaning or use ; and the former are often used as pas^ivej 
and some of the latter are always neuter. 

What is a ngruZen' Teili 7 

A res^lvLT ^erb takes the ending ed^ to form its preterit 
and its perfect participle. 

Ex.— Present play^ -pTeieiAt, played, perfect paitidple played; move^ moved^ 
moved. 

E^ at the end of a word, if dropped before aa ending that heeftns with a TOweL— In ilaad of jiirfiia 
the papil may also say jNuf, a lew appropriate but more ei^hoaio word. 

What is an irregular verb f 

An irre^ralar verb does not take the ending ed^ to form 
its preterit and its perfect participle., 

Ex.— Preaent m«, preterit saw, perfect participle eem; tpedk, ^pc^ ipdken. 

Which are \iM principal porta of the Tcrb, or those from which all the other parts art 
formed? 

The principal parts are the present j or the simplest form 

as registered in a dictionary; the preterit, or the simplest 

form affirming past matter of fact ; and the perfect parti^ 

ciple, or the form making sense with the word having or 

being. 

Ex.-~Pre8. (to) vodCky write; pret. (I) vfoUed, (I) wrote; perf. part hAYing 
waliedf being written. 

lost of Lregnlar Verbs. 

The following catalogxte shows tbe principal parts of all the irreffular veite. 
Having learned these, the student also knows the principal parts of ul the other 
verbs, which must be regular. He must not infer, however, from the word irregu- 
lar, that these verbs are a mere straggling offshoot of the language; for they are 
really the very core or pith of it. 

In Qidng irr^n>iar verbs, we are liable to error for the most part only in the use of those 
whose preterit and perfect participle are not alike. These verbs have therefore been given 
first, and separate from the rest, that ther may be learned perfectlj. R. denotea that the 
regvOar form may also be nsed in stead of the others. * denotes that the form under it la 
seldom nsed, being either ancient, poetic, or of late introduction. The form sopposed to be 
of the best present usage, is placed first The second form of some rerbs is preferable, when 
applied hi a certain way; aa, '^ freighted witii spioes and silks,'* "/m^^U with misehlof i*' 
" tannders6iccJk," "sorrow-sCrfeien."— Memoriae the unmarked forms only. 

1. Tua Two Past Fobms "Dawzaan. 
PrteenL Preterit w foA, Perfect Partioiple. Preeent. Preterit, or Patt. 



Ariw, 


arose, 


Airaka, 


awoke, r., 


Bear {carry), 


was, 

bore, bare, 
bore. 


Beat, 


beat, 


Become, 
BefeuT 


beoame, 
beSv 



arisen, 
awaked, 
awoke.* 
been. 

bom. 

borne. 

beaten, 

beat 

become. 

be&llen. 



Bege^ 

Begin, 

Bid, 

Bite, 

Blow, 

Break, 



begot, 
begat,* 
bjgan, 
begnn,* 

bid, bade, 

bit, 

Dlew, r.,* 

broke, 

brake,* 



Petfeet PBBftm 

begotten, 

bego'u 

begun. 

bid, 

bidden. 

bitten, 

bit. 

blown, r.* 

broken, 

broke? 



T^- 



J^Tflttm* MiTtttfUf 9t JVIC* ^iKfjtCl M^OrttdJfMm ^ttt^Hwm 



Chide, ohid; 

Choose, chose, 

" (fl<J- eleaved« 



chidden, 
ohid. 
chosen. 
Cleave 
her€\ ' clave,*^ 

Gome, came, come. 

Crow, Zlf' "'o^ 

Dare {tmy- dfiTea,i> 
Jure), dxmtp 

dared, dared.) 

dived, dove, dived. 



daiBd. 



(Pare— cAo^ 

Dive, 

Do (priuci- 
palverb). 
Draw, 

Drink, 

Drive, 

Eat, 

Fall, 

Forl)ear, 

Forget, 

Forsake, 
Freeze, 

Freight, 
Get, 



did, 

drew, 

drank, 

drove, 
ato, Sat, 
felf, 
flew, 
forbore, 



Give, 
Go, 
Grave, 
Grow, 

Heave, 

Hew, 

Hide, 

Hold, 

Enow. 
Lad6(2MKf), 

Lean, 

Leap, 

lae {r9po9e\ 

KOWy 

prove. 
Send, 



forsook, 
froze, 

freighted, 

gave, 

went, 
graved. 



heaved, 

hove, 

hewed, 

hid, 

held, 

knew, 

laded. 

leaned, 

leant, 

leaped, 

Ifiapt,^ 

hiy, 

Ued, 

mowed, 

proved. 



rent, 



done. 

drawn. 

drank, 

drank.* 

driven. 

eaten, 5at.» 

fallen. 

flown. 

forborne. 

forgotten, 

forgot 

fonuiken. 

frozen« 

freighted, 

fraught. 

got, 

gotten. 

given. 

gone. 

graven, r. 

grown, 

heaved, 

hoven.* 

hewn, r. 

hidden, 

hid. 

held, 

holden.**. 

known. 

laden, r. 

leanea, 

leant. 

leaped, 

Uapt.» 

lain. 

lied.) 

mown. r. 

proved, 

proven.* 

rent, 

renaed.<i* 



Bide, 

King, 
Bise, 
Bive, 
Bun, 
Saw, 
See, 

Seethe, 

Shake, 

Shape, 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Show, 

Shrink, 

Slay, 

SUde, 

Smite, 

Sow {toaUer)^ 
Speak, 

Spit, 

Spring, 

Steal, 

Stride, 

Strike, 

Strive, 
Strow, 

Swear, 

Swell, 

Swim, 

Take, 
Tear, 

Thrive, 

Throw, 

Tread, 

Wax, 
Wear, 



rodok 

rang, rung, 

rob«, 

rived, 

ran, iim,* 

Bflwed, 

ftaw. 

aeefhed, 

Bod, 

shook, 

shaped, 

shsved, 

sheared, 
shore,* 
showed, 
shrunk, 
shrank, 
slew. 



PwfeaPdrt. 
rode, 
ridden, 
rung. 



riven, r.* 
run. 

r. 



seethed, 

sodden. 

shaken. 

shaped, 

shapen.* 

shaved, 

shaven. 

shorn, r. 

shown, r. 

shrunk, 

rimmken.* 

slain. 

slidden, 

slid,r« 

smitten, 

Bmit. 



sUd, r. 

smote, 

sung, Banff, sunf. 

smik, sank, sunE 

sowed, 

spoke, 

spake,* 



spit, spat,* 
sprung, 

strode, 
Btrid, 

struck, 

strove, r.,* 

strowed, 

swore, 

sware, 

swelled, 

swum, 

swam, 

took, 

tore, 

thrived, 

throve, 

threw, r.,* 

trod, 

trode,* 

waxed. 



Weave, 
Write, 



sown, r. 

spoken. 

spit, 
spitten.* 

sprung. 

stolen. 

stridden, 

strid. 

struck, 

stricken. 

striven, r,* 

strown, f*. 

sworn. 

swollen, r. 

swum. 

taken. 

torn. 

thrived, 

thriven. 

thrown, r.* 

trodden, 

trod. 

waxed, 

waxen. 

worn. 

woven, r.* 

written. 



wore, 
wove, r., 
wrote, 
writ,* 

(0.) *'M7 tongae ekfe to the roof of mr iiioiith.**-.D<efon«. (b.) " This line he dorsd 
not eroMu**— Jfooouioy. (<x) Beholden : wittihoUen.* (d.) ^ Gome as the winds ooim wtaea 
fteesto sse rsMbd.**— r. iStaott. 
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fi. Th9 Tiro Fajt cm ram. TBMtm Fana A|jd(i. 
PifuenL Pr$UrU, orPatL Ptr/eet ParUeifie, Present, PnterU^ orPtuL 



Abide, 

Behold) 

BcUy, 

Bend, 

Bereave, 



Bestead,^ 
Bet, 

Betide, 

Hnd, 
Bleed, 

Blend, 



Breed, 
Bring, 

Bam, 
Burst, 

5«y» 



Cling, 

Clothe, 

Cost, 
Creep, 
Cut, ' 
Deal, 

BweU, 
Bream, 

DresB, 

Feed, 

Feel, 

Fight, 

FiSd, 

Flee, 

Fling, 

Gild, 

Gird, 
Grind, 
Hang, 

Have (princi- 
pal verb). 
Hear, 
Hit, 
Hurt, 



Kneel, 
Enit, 



abode, r.,* 

beheld, 

belaid, r., 

bent, r., 

bereft, r., 

besought, 

bestead)* " 

bet, n, 

betided, 

betid,* 

bound, 

bled, 

blended, 

blent,* 

blesaed, 

blest, 

bred, 

brought, 

bu^t, r., 

burned, 

burnt, 

burst, r.,* 

bought, 

oast, 

caught, r.,* 

clung, 

clothed, 

clad, 

cost, 

crept, 

cut, 

dealt, r.,* 

dug.r., 

dwelt, r., 

dreamed, 

dreamt, 

dressed, 

drest,* 

fed, 

felt, 

fought) 

found, 

fled, 

flung, 

gilded, 

gilt, 

ground, 
ung, r., 

had, 

heard. 

hit, 

hurt, 

kept, 

knelt, 

kneeled, 

knit, r., 



abode, r.* 

beheld. 

belaid, r. 

.bent, r. 

bereft, r. 

besought. 

besteao.* 

bet^ r, 

betided, 

betid* 

bound. 

bled. 

blended, 

blent,* 

blessed,. 

blest. 

bred. 

brought. 

built, r* 

burned, 

burnt. 

burst, r.* 

bought. 

oast. 

caught, r«* 

clung. 

clothed, 

clad. 

cost. 

crept 

cut. 

dealt, r.* 

dug, r. 

dwelt, r. 

dteamed, 

drSamt. 

dressed, 

dreat** 

fed. 

felt. 

fought^ 

found. 

fled. 

flung. 

gilded, 

gilt. 

girt, r. 

ground. 

hung, r.* 

had. 

heard.. 

hit. 

hurt. 

kept. 

knelt, 

kneeled. 

knit,r. 



Learn, 

Leave, 
Lend, 
I^t, 

Ught| 

Lose, 
Make, 
Mean, 
Meet,* 

Pass, 

Pay, 

(Pen— ^m^ 

Plead, 

Put, 
Quit, 

Bap, 

Bead, 

Beave, 

Bid, 

Sell, 

Send, 

Set, 

Shed, 

Shine, 

Shoe, 

Shoo% 

Shred, 

Shut^ 

Sit, 

Sleep, 

SUng, 

Slink, 

SUt, 

Smell, 



laid, 

led, 

learned, 

learnt, 

left, 

lent, 

lifted, 

lost, 
made, 
m&mt, 
met. 



past,* 

paid, 

penned, 

pent, 

penned; 

pleaded, 

plted, 

pled, 

put. 

quit, 

rap] 

rai 



Spell, 
Spend, 

Spin, 
SpUt, 

Spoil, 

Spread, 

Stay, 

Strmg, 



reft, r.,* 

rid. 

saio, 

sent, 

set, 

Bhed, 

shone, r»,* 

shod, 

shot, 

shred, 

shut, 

sat, 

slept, 

fllung, 

slunk, 

slit, r., 

smelt, r^ 

sped, r.,* 

spelled, 

apelt. 

spent, 

BpUt,r., 

split, r.,* 
spoiled, 
spoilt,* 
spread, 
staid, r., 
strung, r.,* 



laid. 

led. 

leamedy 

learnt. 

left. 

lent. 

let. 

lighted, 

ht. 

lost 

made. 

mianU 

met. 

passed, 

past.** 

pud. 

penned, 

pent. 

penned*) 

pleaded. 

pl6ad, 

pled. 

put. 

quit, r. 

xiH^ped, 

rapto 

reft,r.* 

rid. 

said. 

sought. 

sold. 

sent. 

set. 



shone, n* 

shod. 

shot. 

shred. 

shut. 

slept, 
slung, 
slunk, 
slit, r. 
smelt, r. 
sped, r.* 
spelled, 
spelt, 
spent. 
&pilt, n 
spun, 
split, n* 
spoiled, 
spoilt* 
spread, 
staid, rA 
strung, r. 



(A) Hang, hanged, hanged; to giupmta hff the neek %rithinUnt to HU : bat the disttnetioQ 
Is not always obsenred. (ft.) Past is nsed as an adJectlTe or as a noon. (cO Bap, rapt, rapt ; 
to •eUe with rapture, (d.) Stay, stayed, stayod ; to ecam to atop. 
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Stave, 
Stand, 
Stick, 

Stini, 

Sweat, 

Sweep, 

Swinff, 

TeaoL 

TeU, 

Think, 

Tlinut, 

Wake, 

Wed, 

Weep, 
Wet, 
Win, 
Wind, 



nfeove, r., stove, r. 



JrTftMtL Jrtittntf Of JPtUt. fWftA JRvC 



Stood, 
ataok, 
stni 



stood, 
stack, 
stung. 



Btoiak, ttaak,* stouE. 
Bw&at, r., BwSat, r. 



Bwet, 

swept, 

swung, 

taught, 

tol(^ 

thought, 

thruBl, 

woke, r., 

wedded, 

wed,* 

wept, 

wet,r., 

won. 



Bwet. 

swept. 

swunff. 

taught. 

tol£ 

thought, 

thrust. 

woke, r. 

wedded, 

wed.* 

wept. 

wet,r. 

won. 



w(jund, r.,* wound, r.* 



worked, 
wrought, 
wrung, r.. 



could. 



Work, 
Wring, 

Beware, 
Can, 

Do(auxil'y), did, 
Have (auxilV), had, 

May, might. 

Must, must. 

Ought, ought, 

quoth. 

Shall, should. 
Will (auxiTy), would, 

wi?r f 

Wis,* 1 wot,* 

West,* f wist, 

Wot,* J wote, 



worked, 
wrought, 
wrung, r.» 



U 

►,♦1 



willfid.) 



What are the last few verbs unully called ? 

Defective^ because some of the parts are wanting; and 
verbs having more parts than are absolutely necessary, are 
termed redundant^ as bereave^ slide^ siaim. 

How are formed the principal parts of yerba derived from others by means of prefixoi f 

Generally in the same way as those of their primitives, 

Ex.— Take, tookf taken] mistake, migtoohy mistaken. 



When is a verb trmuiiive, or what is a iranaiHve verbf 

A transitire verb has an object 

Sx. — "John ttrucik Jaiixeu^' ''Cats dewur saib and xioe." "I know 

the LESSON." 

TranHtive meang pauing wocr: there is gcn^niUy ^n m^ peetloir firom the doer to what is eetes 
on. /fitraiMi(t«0 means not pcutinff over. Patnv* means n^ftring or reeeMmg, NmOfW means iwiAcr; 
Slid neater yerbi were so named because thej are neither ocMm nor jMuafve. 

What Is a paative verb f 

A passive verb is a transitive verb so used that it rep- 
resents its subject as acted upon. 

Ez^ — " John strack James." " James wu struck by John." 
"When Is a verb inirantifite^ or what is an fntronsitive verb ? 

An intransitive verb does not have an object 

Es.— " John traZfo." ** The child <jr*«." " The rose ftfoom*." " Webster wu 
eloquent." " Webster vxu an orator." "Alice reads and writes well." 

What is a neuUr verb ? 

A neuter verb is an intransitive verb that does not imply 
action or exertion. 

Ex.— "Troy ««m." « There is a land of every land the pride." " The spun 
2ay on tiie shelf." " It stood near." " The phuts look green and fresh.** 



M 

Wkit pnpertfM have Tartar 

Tof ces, inoods, teiifles, persons^ «ad Humlierv. 



a* A transitive verb can generally be expressed in two different mjB ; as, 
'* Fanners raise com," ** Com w raised by farmers" : and henoe transitive verba 
are said to have two voices,— 4he active ana thQ passive, 

Wben is a verb in the aeUveroice^ or what does this voiee dsBote? 

The active voice represents the subject as acting, or the 
verb as relating to an object. 

Ex.— "David slew Goliath.'* "John resenHfles his fkther.'* "They &wntd 
tViia farm." 

When is a veri> In Oiepmssioe voice, or what does fUs volee denote? 

The passiTe voice represents the subject as acted upon, 
or the verb as having the object for its subject. 

Ex.— " Goliath toas slain by David." " This fium wu owned by them.** 




** To wrUey " Trrw»n^," I simply speafc of tne act. inese di&erent modes of ex- 
pressing the verb in reference to its subject, may give yon some idea of what gram- 
marians call f»<NM2«. 

When is a verb in the intdiaUive mood, or what does the indUaUvs mood eipre« f 

The indicafiire mood affirms something as an actual 
occurrence or fact. 

:Ez.—" John Aa« eau^^ some fish." ^^Qodereaied this beantifhl world.*' "Coric 
floatsJ** " The guilty are not happy." " Far away in the South is a beaotiftil isle.** 

Jndteative means deelarins; tul^iNioKoe, Joined to; jMtenMoI, haTtng power; <»^|Mraf(M, com* 
Cumding; and ii\/lmtiv«t left free. 

How does the sul^jtmeUve mood express the set or state? 

The subjunctive mood affirms something as a future 
contingency, or as a mere supposition, wish,/or conclusion. 

Ex.—" If it rain to-night, our plants will live." " Beware lest he deceive you." 
**Be talked to me as if I were a widow." " Were I a lawyer, I should not like to 
plead a rogue's case." " 0, had I the wings of a dove."— oW/w. " But if I aeked 
your papa, he would only say you had better [to] stay at homeJ'^—jB'ulwer. ** But 
J should wrong my fnend, if I concealed it?^— Id, "If oonsoience had had as 
strong a hold on his mind as honor, he had still leen innocent."— J^rt^ici JSuoj^ivts, 

What words often precede tliis mood, or indicate Itf 

If, iliough, that J lest, except, unless, provided, &c. 

What does a verh in the BattJanctiye. mood suggest, when it refers to present or 
past time? 

That the contrary of what is supposed, or something dif- 
ferent, is the true state of the case. See above. 

What other mood does the suttfancUve resemhle In its form, and what one In Its 
meaning? 

In its form, the indicative ; but in meaning, the potential, 
with which it is also most frequently associated in sen- 
tences. See above. 
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Hmt dOM IIm MimtM rgpnimii tbA mI or itetsf 

The 90tewMMd mood affiims merely the ]^ w, liberfj^ 

liabilitj^ necessity, will, duty, or a similar relation of the 
subject, in r^;ard to the act or state. 

Ex.— <<6od Mil <fof«rvy this world*'* ^^Yovimayplay.'" ^^ Youth movhttrijhd 
avay/* " Thev who toauld be happy, muH be yirtaoiu." ** Children §h»M obey 
their teaohen." 

Howr c«n fhlft iBood be known, or idiafc mrdc we ued to eziwen lif 

May^ can, must, might, could, would, and should. 

When is a rerb in the iimperaHte mood, or what doee the imperative mood ezpreeef 

The imperatiTe mood expresses command, ^orta- 
Ifion, entreaty, or permission. 

Ex.— *' John, etudgt your leaaon,'* " €h when glorf wiabi thM.'* <^ Oil I th«o 
remember me.** ** Metum to yoor frienda.** 

We eoiiMiaiul inferiors, atkori eqoali, enlreal nverion, «Dd fMnnK la eompUaaoe irtth the vlll 
of othem 

What is the sntject of erery verb in the imperatiTe mood f . 

jTAot^, you, or ye, usually understood. 

Ez.~*' Know thyself **— Know ^/ou thynelf. ** My yoimg friends, be pwo and 
oantioua"— My young friends, be ye pnre and oantioaa. 

When is averb in the inftdUve mood, or how does this mood express the aei er stetef 

The infiiiitiTe mood does not affirm the act or state. 
It comprises the participle and the infiniliye. 

Ex.— *'Ck>ni to ifrind:^ '*The doads duperemgP ^^Beoarefta io emid^S^ 
danger." 

Which of the moods can be need interrogatively f 

The indicative and the potential 

Ex.— **/S%aa we eligU this deoiidve momentf ^^Who it the onlpritf 
"How owl?** 

How are they made interrogatlTe f 

By placing the subject after liie verb, or after some part of itw 

Ex.— "Thon art he;*' "Ajet tkmt beF "Yon oaa help us;** "Cam yon 
mxp us?** 

Bine mBmymooiM^ and vhit are tkey^ 



C • Time may naturally be divided into preterUf patL and fistw^ : and we may 
consider an act or state as simply taking place in each or these periods, or as oom- 

fleted : thus, ** I write, I have iorUten p " I wrote, I Tiad written ;** " I ehaU write^ 
ehaU h/ove iffriitenJ'^ Hence verbs have what grammarians call teneee. 

When is a verb in theprsesaf tense, or what does thia tense express? 

The present tense expresses the act or state in present 
time. 

Ex.— "Iwrtts.** «Iamfm«JV." "It www.*' '^ Yon may commence.^ ^*Zet 
meM^yonr newboolu** "8t* Louis •# situated en a plain bordering ontheHlft- 
Blssippi.*' 
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In irhftt peenliar sense is this tense sometimes nied f 

To express what is always so from the very nature or con- 
dition of things. 

Ex. — " Heat mdis ice.'' " A fool and lus money are soon parted^ *< Moles but' 
r^w in the gronnd." " Traveling w expensive." "People fMut dU,^^ "Han if 
fiMde to moumJ'^ 

When is a verb in the pcut tense, or irhat is the meaning of tliii tenief 

The past tense refers the act or state simply to past time. 

Ex. — " Gk>d created the world." " Troy f«M, but is no more." " Away tperU 
Gilpin." "Bonaparte woe haniahed to St. Helena." "She died this morning." 
"I soon 8cm that he could not *««." " The ship arrwed before day." 

This tense Is nsnally called the imj^f«i tense, but inappropriately. It may be wdl to eall li 
tlM oeriH tense, in the snbjanctive and the potential mood, wneneTer it does not denote paat time. 

When is a verb in the fwture tense, or irhat is the meaning of this tense? 

The fatare tense refers the act or state simply to future 
tinne. 

Ex.— "The cars vnU come this evening." " Merit twZZ he rewardtd.^^ "The 
trees vnU shed their leaves." " There wiuoe a final judgment day.* ' 

When is a verb in the perfect tense, or irhat does this tense express? 

The perfbct tense represents something aa past, but 
still connected with present time. 

Ex. — " This magnificent city Jute been hdU within one hundred years." " He 
"hoe practised law two years." " I have just add my horse." " The mail may have 
arrtved,^^ "ThishoaaeappoanA^AovtfdMnaohnrcL" " Though sevwraly Mottncbv^ 
he 8tUl lives." 

When ii^a verb In the pluperfect tenaet or what does this tense express? 

The plapertbct tense represents something as finished 
or ended by a certain past time. 

Ex. — " I had ahready eent my trunk to the river, "when I reoeived your letter." 
" A flah had been on the hook." " A fish miffht have been on the hook.^* 

When is a verb in the future-perfect tense, or what does this tense express f 

The ftiture-perjfect tense represents something as fin- 
ished or ended by a certain futin-e time. 

£x. — " The flowers tffiU have toUhered, when winter returns." 

Gbrbral IxxusfBASioir. — ^I write (now). I have written (just now). I wrote 
'at some past time). I had written (by or before a certain past time}. I shall write 
at some time hereafter). I shall have written (by or before a certam future time), 
io, The tree blossoms— -has blossomed— blo6somed--had blossinned— will blossom 
— will have blossomed. The three perfect tenses are sometimes called the relaUee 
tenses, because they relate firom one point of time to another; and the other three 
tenses, which have not this relation, are called the abeohUe tenses. 

Eyery- perfect tense, except sometimes a participle, mast hare what two parts? 

Have^ or some one of its variations, and the perfect par- 
ticiple of some verb. 

1^— Have written ; having written ; to have written- ; may have written : hasheen 
writing ; should havei heen writing ; had written ; ohall have written ; snail hav« 
been written. 

2 



^, 
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Bow doM tbe prcMnt, the put, or the tatan teiifle, MmetliiMi txynu an Mt or Btetef 

As something habitual or customary in present, past^ or 
future time. 

Ex. — " He ekewt tobacco.' ' * * People ffo to church on Sunday." " The dead are 
put into the ^rouud." '* There would ho spend his earnings." " The wolf also 
ihaU dwell with the hunb, find the leopard moUIU down with the ^d.'^ 

When the act or state is expressed as ideal rather than real, as in the sabJanetiTe mood, 
and frequently in the potential, what may be ^Merved of the tenses, in respect to the time of 
the event y 

That they move forward, one tense or more, in time. 

Ex.—" If I cm"— now ; " If I W— hereafter. " If I ««*"— at any past time ; 
" If I w*r*"— now. " I had been there"— before that time ; " JBad 1 been there" — 
at that time. *• I am paying vou" — ^now; " I may or can paj you" — ^next Christ- 
mas. " I paid you" — ^then ; " I nughi or could pay you" — ^now. " I had paid you" 
— ^before a certain past time ; ** I might have paid you" — at a certain past time. 
« Such governments could not laet^ it thev contained ever so much wisdom anl 
▼irtue."->P. Benry, At any time. See 2a defl of present tense. 

In most of the tenses, a verb may be expressed in several different ways: as, 
"He«^rifcM;" '' Uedoee strike f' ^' lie is strihing ;'' ''lie is struck;'' '' Be etriketh.'' 
These, grammarians usually distinguish, by calling them, emphatically, the fouub 
<if the verb, 

When is a verb In the common form, or what is the common form f 

The oomxnon form is the verb expressed in the most 
simple and ordinary manner. 

£x. — ** He went home." " Time j^Mf." " No man has ever been too honest.'* 
When Is a verb in the en^hatCe form, or what is the omphaHe form ? 

The emphatio form has do or did as a part of the 
verb, to give it greater force. 

ISx^*' I did say BO J* " Beally, it <2om imom." <* Do amim to see mo." 
When Is a verb hi the progressive form, or what is the progressive form ? 

The progressive form is fie, or some variation of it, 
combined with the participle that ends in ing. It d^ioted 
continuance of the act or state. 

Ex.—" I wrote j" " I was writing.'' " She goes to church ;" " She is going to 
church." 

When Is a verb in theiMMS<M form, or what is the passive form? 

The passive form is fie, or some variation of it, combined 
with the perfect participle. It is generally passive in sense. 

Ex.— " The oak was shattered by lightning. " ** The melancholy days are com^^^ 
When is a verb In the aneUnt form, or solemn style, tsr bow may this form be known t 

The ancient form has the ending f, st^ or e«f, and th or 
eth, and generally uses thou or ye in stead of you. 

Ex. — " Thou barb'det the dart that wounds thee." " Adversity JIatiereth no 
man." 

How memy tenses^ and what are they f— Aow many forms, and what are therj f 

♦ 

d« When I say, " I am, thou art, he is/" "I write, thou writest, he toriies /" 
you see that the verb varies with the person of its subject : and when I say, <*I 
am, we are;" " He m, they ow/" " Ha writes^ they write /" you see that the v«rb 
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ivfiM with fhe iMmiber of ite irabject Hence the verb is said to hftye pittm ind 
«MMn^ ; that is, it is bo ezpresaea as to indioate the person and number of ita sub* 
ject, and thereby the sabject itself. 

What, then, is meant by the perton and fwmher of a rerb f 

The person and number of a verb are its form aA being 
suitable to the person and number of its subject. 

The tenn " %fvrm of (he ver&," signifies, in Its widest sense, vaj mode of •zpressing Ik 
When is a irerb ttngular, and when plural f 

It is singular y when its form is proper for predicating of a 
singular subject; and pZwraZ, when proper for predicating of 
a plural subject. 

Ex. — *< The NIGHT waa serene, and the stabs toere twinkUng most brilliantly in 
their blue depths.'* 

Define tingular Bnljects and plural ratjeets. 

A singtUar subject denotes one object, or more objects taken 
singly or separately; a plural subject denotes more than one, 
but not taken as one single thing. 

Ex. — Si nffular: *' The hoy is stndlons ;" ^^JSverp trte is known by 

its frait \" ^^Jahn^ James, or «7of^, is studying ;" ^^IfeUher John, J(unee.nor 

Joeepk, is studying." Plural: ^^ The Soys are stadious ;" *^ John^ 

Jatnee, and Joseph, are studious ;" '^ The pwpU are fickle." 

In correot dleeooine, of what ponon and number ii the Terb always said to bel 

Of the same as its subject, or nominative. 

Ex. — ^** I am." Here am is said to be of the first person and singular nmnbery 
because its subject, /, is of this person and number. 

PAETICIPLES AND INFINITIVES. 

What 1b a participle r What is an infinitiye ? Bee p. 12. 

How many and what partieiples are there, and how many and what I nflnitl fsa axe tbarof 

Two of each, — ^the present and the perfect; and also a 
third participle, the compound. 

"B-Cfw does the present parttcipU represent the act or state f 

The present participle represents the act or state as 
present and continuing at the time referred to. 

Ex. — " We saw the moon rising,^^ " Who goes lorrowing^ goes sorromnff?'* 
How does the present infinitive represent the act or state ? 

The present infinitive represents the act or state as 
present at the time referred to, but oftener, as future. 

Ex. — "He seems to studv,^'' "Man never is, but always to he. blest." — Pope, 
" I intended to say less, and certainly expected to hear more liberal sentiments of« 
Ibred on the other side." 

How does the perfeet participle or infinitive represent the act or state? 

The perfeet participle or infinitive represents the 
act or state as past or ended at the time referred to. 

Ex.— "A fox, eauffhi in a trap." "The river appears to have risen," "The 
Indians are supposed to have come nrom Asia or Sibena?* 



Tbe perfect parttoiple is iometimes pnient in senfle; m, *'Bb lives ImwI 
by- aU.** The present InflnlttTte aometiiiieB denotes simply- the act or state; sad 
the perfect inflnitiFe, the completed act or state. 

What Is a compofMMf partfdplef 

A compound participle consiBts of two or more par- 
ticiples ; and it is m sense generally a jperfecty bnt sometimes 
a present J participle. 

Ex.—" Batting purchaaed a ferm, he retired to the country." " The terms being 
eet&edj he produced the cash.*' ** He. having hten previously enga^, and being 
then engaged^ in making surveyB of toe countiy, was the most suitable man we 
could find." 

How is the participle Bomefixnefl uiedf 

As an adjective, and then called a participial adjective. 

Define t^partUipial adjeatioe, 

A participial adjective ascribes the act or state to its 
subject as a quality. 

Ex. — " A leaping and murTnuring riynlet ;" " WritUn laws." 
Fartielples and infinitlTes are freqaentSy mod aa what other parts of ipeeeh 1 

As nouns, and then often called verbal nouns. 

When shosld a participle or an InfinitlTe be considered a nonnf 

When it evidently takes the place, and is used in the sense^ 
of a noun. 

Ex. — " 7b Uw without being annoy td^ is pleasant." What is pleasant f with- 
out what?— Zt/« without annoyanee is pleasant. ** Successful tlud/ging requires 
exertion." ^^To have learned so bcautirul an art, will be ever a pleasure to me»" 
** My hnoioing him was of great advantage to me." '* His having been there, was 
the ground of Buspicion." '* Jb Uve temperately, to avoid exdtement, and to take 
alternate exercise and rest, are essential to healtn^^-^T^m^ranee, troTiquiUUy, and 
alternate exereiee and rest, are essential to health. ** Boys like toplay,^^ (Boys like 
apples,) " He began to toorh:^ (He began his worh,) "7b love \& to dbey)^ **7b be 
«-or not to ^-»«hat is the question I" {L^fe-^t de(Uh,—ihaA is the qnostioa 1) 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

No oomplete verb in our lan^uago can express all its propertiesjor be expressed 
in all its fbrms, without the aid of certain other little verbs. Thus, to express 
^'strike" in fhtnre time, we say, *^^aU or tnU strike ;" in the potential mood, 
^^map, can^ must, might, could, would, ox should strike;" in the passive v<Hee, '* is 
struck, was struck, being struck," <s;o. These little helping verbs are therefore 
called atmZitary verbs. Auxiliary means Tielping, 

Hovr, then, iroald yon define an aucslUaanj Terh? 

An auxiliary verb helps another verb to express ita 
meaning in a certain manner or time. 

"Which are the anxiliary verbs ? 

J?e, and all its variations ; do, did; can^ could; have^ 
Jiad; may, might; must; shaUj should; wiU^ would. 

For what are the auxlHarieB be and Its variations nsed ? 

They are used to express the verb progressively or pas- 
rsLvely. 

Ex.—" The farmer is ploughing his Held." •* The field m ploughed:^ 



Wor wliat axe fhe anxinulef do and dtd vaedT 

They are used to expreas the verb with emphasifl^ or vitii 

greater force. 

Ex.— *< I do as8ur« yoa, I shall be here in time." " He did miy lo. 
What do caok and eowld Implyl 

Power or ability. 

£x.— " I can Vft the stone.'' " I am 2Mr» the lesBOo.'' « I oniU not gvn my 
oonsent." 

What do lusoe and ftod imply^ and for what are they used f 

They imply possession, and are used to express the act or 
state as finished or ended at the time referred to. 

£x.— <* I iave (gathered the plums which the wind h<id blown down." 
What meanhig ifl eoaveyed hy ma^ and iidght t 

Permission^ possibility, or probability; sometimes reason- 
ableness. 

Ex.—** Yon may go to play." " Bat remeniher the hofse ma,jf dU?* ** It MOf 
rain this evening.'^ *' But the question migM be atkid^ whether the tax is legiL" 

What do muat, AdU^ and thouUL denote f 

Duty or injunction : but ahallj more frequently compul- 
sion ; and musty generally necessity. 

£x.— " We Bhmld care for others' feelings." " Thou ikaU not nemr." " Ton 
fnuMt not look for me before next week." ** Pupils mtut cbey,^'* *^ Naughty boy I 
you ahaU be ^niehed,^^ 

What do wOl and toould denote f 

Willingness, adaptation, or tendency. 

Ex.—" He toould pay if he could." «* This wiU do:^ " Weeds wiU grow where 
there is no cultivatlou." * ' Boses triU fade^"^ 

For what purpose are all the aozUiariee more or less need f 

To express the verb interrogatively. For this purpose, 
they are placed before the nominative. 

JSx.— "You are wounded." " Are xou wounded 1" "i>o«» hb know yout" 

CONJUGATION AND SYNOPSIS. 

What is it, to oonjvbgate a yerb? 

To conjag^ate a verb is to show, in a regular way^ how 
some or all of its parts are correctly expressed. 

Ex.— -^0 and wriJte in the present tense, indioative mood. 

Singularm Plural, 

VibstVebb. lam, FibstPsbs. We are, 

BaooND PsBft. You are, Second Psbs. You are, 

TmBD Pebs. He, she, or it, is ; TnntD Pxbs. They are. 

1. I write, 1. We write, 

2. You write, . 2. You write, 
8. He, she, or it, writes ; ' 8. Thoy write. 

doHhianUm ptoUiAj rignifled, in old timet, Um joinJiur of -rariovi endtngi and prafIzM to flio 
ohler parts of Terba, called theroots ; bat, with n*, tho word rather •Igniflet tb« JotnJ&c of the ▼wione 
foma to thalK dlifeiaai nominattTW* 
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TlThat lg It, to ^ tti ^yMtpift of a verb r 

To give the synopsis of a verb, is to express it correctly, 
ia a single person and number, or in a particular form, through 
some or all of its moods and tenses. 

£z. — Synopais of tmfo, with /, throo^h the indioative mood: Present, I write; post, 
I wroU ; future, / ihaU or wiU wriU ; perfect, / haw wriUm ; pluperfect, J had wriUm ; 
future-perfect, I shall or will have wriUen. 



The word nfnoptia 
p«rta, by lookuog at al 
of A thine. 



I » look at tin whohi and m wo aro apt to mo only the eUof or nook olriUnc 

I at once, the word hiia come to ■igniiy the chief parti or the oatlina il Hm iriuk 



CONJUGATION EXEMPLIFIED. 

I have hete )>TeBented to you the very irre^lar verb le. the regular verb fnavSf* and 
the irreg^ar verb take, in all the forms m which they can be expressed. like them, or 
by their means, may all other verbs be expressed in all their rorms ; and for /, yom, Jk 
9M, Uy we, you, and they, can be used any other nominatives having the same person and 
number, that is, all nominatives whatsoever ; so that the following conjugation is auffi- 
eient to teach all the correct forms of all the verbs, 'for all the propositions that have beea 
spoken or written, and all that can be spoken or written, in the English language. 

Recite the following paradigm, across the page ; and the sjrnopsiB with tAou, down the pagB^ 
O. stands for Conuaon Form ; J?., for Emphatic; iV., for Progressive ; and P., for Passive. 



Obnerve that the Torb, like the nouns and pronouns in their declension, Tenia!ns sometimes machansod, 
sometimes partly changed, and is sometimes wholly changed, to exproM its different pn^erties ; aaa th 
it wnnetimee calls In the help of the anziliary Terbs. 



that 





Be. 


Move. 

Prind^ Paris, 




Take. 




JPreemU, 
Be. 

Move, 


PreteHt^orPaeU 
was, 
moved, 


been, 
moved. 




Take, 


took, 




taken. 






INDICATIVE MOOD. 








ABS0LX7TB TBNSES. 










Present Tense. 






mngtOar. 


l8t Pert, 


Pktral 
2d Fere. ZdPera. 




I 


You Hb, Shb, or It, 


Wb 


YOTJ 


Thkt 




am, 


are, is; 


are. 


are, 


are. 




move, 
do move, 
. am moving, 
am moved, 


move, moves ; 
do move, does move ; 


move, 
do move, 


move, 
do move, 


move, 
do move. 


Pr 
P. 


are moving, is moving 
are moved, is moved ; 


are moving, 
are moved. 


are moving, 
are moved. 


are movinff: 
are moved. 


a 

K 
Pr 
P. 


take, 
do tafce. 
. amtakmg, 
am taken. 


take, takes ; 
do take, does take; 
are taking, is taking; 
are taken, is taken; 


take, 
do take, 
are taking, 
arc taken, 


2ake, 
do take, 
are taking. 
Are taken. 


take, 
do take, 
are taking^, 
are taken. 



* Since lotM can not bo used in the progressive form, and Is otjectionable also for other reaaonn, 
move has been preferred. It is very ^Ufflonlt to find a suitable verb. The next heat that oeear to 
me, are raw, call, tend, oM, rule. 
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Past Tenie. 


(iMFUnOK) 


fiiiVttlar. 






FkHToL 


1. 


2. 


8. 


1. 


2. 8. 


I 


You Hb, Bhb, or It, 


W» 


You Thit 


was, 


were, 


was; 


werO| 


were, weroi 


C. moved, 


moved, 


moved; 


movedf 


movedf moved. 


E. did move, 


did move, 


did move ; 


did move. 


did move, did move. 
:, were moving, weie moving 


Pr* was moviuf , 
P. was moveOy 


were moving 


:, was moving; 
was moved; 


were movmg 


were moved, 


were moved, 


were moved, were moved. 


a tx)ok, 


took, 


took; 


took. 


took, took. 


JEl did take. 


did take, 


did take; 


did take. 


did take, did take. 




were taking, 


was taking ; 


were taking, 


were taking, were taking. 




were taken, 


was taken; 


were taken, 








Future Tense. 




aingtOar. 






Ptoro^ 


1. 


2. 


8. 


1. 


2. 8. 


I 


Tou Hk, Shi, or It, 


W« 


You Thit 






ahaaoT' 


m-Qr^ 




be, 


be. 


be; 


be, 


be, be. 


C. move, 


move, 


move; 


move. 


move, move. 


Pr. be movixig, 
P. be moved. 


be moving, 
be moved. 


be moving; 
be moved ; 


bemovinff, 
be move^ 


be moving, be movinff. 
be moved, be movedf. 


C. take. 


take, 


take: 
betaking; 


take, 


lake, take. 


Pr.betiWTig, 


betaking. 


betaking. 


betiking, betaldog. 


P. betakeu, 


betoke^ 


betaken; 
BELATIVJfi 


betaken, 

TENSBS. 


be taken, be taken. 






Perfeot Tense. 




Singular, 






JPluraL 


1. 


2. 


8. 


1. 


8. 8. 


I 


Tou Hb, Shb, or It, 


Wa 


You Tbst 


%ape- 


han^-^ 


Ad*- 


hcm^ 


ham-^ hoM^ 


bociij 


been. 


been; 


been, 


been, beem 


C, moved. 


moved. 


moved ; 


moved, 


moved, moved. 


Pr. been movixLj, 
P. beenmove^ 


, been moving^ 
been moved. 


, been moving; 
been moved ; 


been moving, 
been moved. 


been moved, been moved. 


a taken. 


taken. 


taken; 


taken, 


taken, taken. 


Pr. been taking. 


been taking, 




been taking, 


been taking, been taking. 


P. beentaken^ 


been taken, 


been taken ; 


been taken. 


been taken, been taken. 



Singular, 
1. 8. 



Plnperfect Tense. 

8. 1. 



Plural, 



I 



You 



You 



Thit 



Hi, Shi, or It, Wi 
had — 

been; . been, been, been, 

moved; moved, moved, moved. 

|g, been moving; been moving, been moving, been movmgi 

1, been moved ; been moved, been moved, been moved. 

, , taken; taken, taken, taken. 

Pr. been taking, been taking, been taking; been taking, been taking, been taking. 

r. boon taken, been taken, been taken ; been taken, been taken, been taken. 



been, been, 

0* moved, moved, 

Pr, been moving, been movi 
P. been moved, beenmovi 
C, taken, taken, 



w 



StmgiOar, 



l>een, 
61 moved, 



2. 

You 

been, 
moved, 



Enture-perftct Tenie. (Sboosd-Futdbb.; 



8. 1. 

Hb, Shx, or It, Wa 
shaU or wiQ, Aav d— • 
been j been, 

moved ; moved, 



2. 
You 



3. 
Thxt 



Pr, been movinff, been moving, been moving ; been mov 
P. been moved, been moved, been moved ; been moved, 
d taken, taken, taken; taken, 

Pr, been taking, been taking, been .taking ; been taking, 
P. been taken, been taken, been' taken; been taken, 



been, been, 

moved, moved. 

, been moving, been moviiw 
been move<^ been moved, 
taken, taken, 

been taking, been taking, 
been taken, been taken. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



BngtOar, 
1. 

ItI 

be, 
(7. move, 
S, do move, 
Pr* be moving, 
P. be move<^ 
a take, 
K do take, 
Pr» be taking, 
P. be taken, 



Present Tense. 



2. 

IVTOU II 

be, 
move, 
do move, 
be movinff, 
be moved, 
take, 
do take, 
betaking, 
betaken, 



JPtwrcl. 



8. 

HB, ^DB, or It, 

be; 
move; 
do move ; 
be moviii? ; 
be moved ; 
take; 
do take ; 
be taking ; 
betaken; 



1. 

IVWB 

be, 

. move, 
do move, 
be moving, 
be moved, 
take, 
do take, 
be taking, 
betaken^ 



2. 
Iftou 
be, 

move, 
do move, 
be moving, 
be move(^ 
take, 
do take, 
betaking, 
betaken, 



If 
be. 

move, 
do move, 
be moving* 
be moved, 
take, 
do take, 
betaking, 
betaken. 



Sinffular. 



Past Tense. 



1. ' 2. 8. 1 

If I If tov If be, bhx, or it. If irx 

were, were, were; were, 

C movedf moved, moved; moved, 

JS, did move, did move, did move ; did move. 
Pr. were moving, were moinng, were moving ; were moving, 
P. were movec^ were moved, were moved ; were moved, 
C. took, took, took ; took, 

K didtake^ did take, did take: did take, 
Pr. were taking, weretalang, were taking; were taking, 
P. were taken, were taken, were taken; were taken, 



2. 

Ifxott 

were, 

moved, 



(IlCFEBFIBOT.) 
Fktral, 

S. 
irTBxr 
were. 

moved, 
did move. 



1. 
IfI 



SInffukw, 



Plnperfect Tense. 

2. 8. 1. 

If you If hb, shb, or it, If wf 
?uui — 



did move^ 

were moving, were movine 

were moved, were moved, 

took, took, 

did take, did take, 

were taking, were taking* 

were taken, were taken. 



Flurai. 
2. 8. 

If you If thkt 



been, been, been; been, been, been. 

C moved, moved, moved; moved, moved, moved. 

Pr. been moving, been moving, been moving ; been moving, been moving, been movii* 
P. beenmove^ been moved, been moved; been moved, been moved, been moved. 
C taken, taken, taken;. taken, taken, taken. 

Pr. been taking, been taking, been taking; been taking, been taking, been taking. 
P. been taken, been taken, been taken; been taken, been taken, been taken. 

We can also say, " Were I," « Had I been," " Be it ever so line, I would not buy it ;» 
ftor, «• If I were," « IfI had been," « Tliough it be ever so fine, I would not buy it.^' 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 







Present Tense. 








Singuiar. 






PImraL 


1. 


S. 


8. 1. 


2. 


8. 


I 


You 


Hb, She, or It, W« 
may J can, or inust^ 


Tot 


Tmnr 


y>^ 


be, 


be; be. 


be, 


be. 


O, move, move, 


move ; move. 


move, 


move. 



Pr. be movinff, be moving, be moviiig ; be moving, be movisffi be movine 

P. be moved, be moved, bemovecT; be moved, be moved, bemovedT 

O, nake, take, take: take, take, take. 

Pr* be taking, be taking, be taking ; be taking, be taking, be taking. 

P, betaken, betaken^ betaken; betaken, betaken, betaken. 



1. 2. 

I YOTT 



Past Tense. 

8. I. 2. 

Hb, Sbb, or It, Wb Yot 

might, could, would, or tihouUi — 
be ; be, be, 

move; move, move, 



be, be, 

C. move, move, 

Pr, be moving, be moving, be moving ; be moving, be moving, be moving. 

*" " be moved, bo movea; be move^ be moved, be moved. 



(Imfebtbot.) 
Ihiral. 
8. 
Tnr 

be. 

move. 



P. be move<^ 

C, take, take, 

Pr* be taking, be taking, 

P. betaken, bet^ 



take: take, take, take, 

betaking; betaking, betaking, betaking, 
betaken; betakOft, betaken, betaken. 



atn^gvUar. 

1. 2. 

I You 



Perfect Tense. 



8. 1. 

Hb, Shx, or It, Wb 
may, can, or msui 
been, been, been; been, 

C moved, moved, moved; moved, 

Pr, been moving, been moving, been moving ; been moving, 
P. been moved, been moved, been moved; been moved, 
C, taken, taken, taken; taken, 

Pr. been taking, been taking, been taking; been taking, 
P. been taken, been taken, been taken; been taken, 



PlurdL 
2. 8. 

You Thbt 



been, 
moved, 
been moving, 
been moved, 
taken, 

been taking, 
been taken, 



been, 
moved, 
been movixu 
been moved, 
taken, 
been tailing, 
been taken. 



SkkgtOar. 



Pluperfect Tense. 



been. 



2. 8. 1. S. 

You Hb, She, or It, Wb You 

might, could, tootdd, or sTiotUd have — 
been, been; been, been, 

moved, moved; moved, moved, 



Plural, 
8. 
Thbt 

been, 
moved. 



oving, been movixig, been moving ; been moving, been moving, been movino, 
P, been moved, beenmove<^ been moved; been moved, been move 



0. moved, 
P^. beenmov 

' been move<ir 
G, token, taken, taken; taken, taken, 

Pf. been taking, beentakmg, beentaldng; been taking, been taking, been taking. 
P, beeatakea, beentakexn been taken; been taken, beentiUEen» been. taken. 

3* 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Present Tense. 

Bt/ngfOar. PUtrcL 

2. 2. 

C. Be, or be thoa ; Im, or be ye. 

JE, Do be, or do thou bo; do be, or do ye be. 

C, Move, or move thou ; move, or move ye. 

K Do move, or do thou move : do move, or do ye move. 

Pr, Be mo^iig, or be thou moving ; be movioff, or be ye moving; 

P. Be moved, or be thou moved ; be moved, or be ye moved. 

C. Take, or take thou ; take, or take ye. 

Jl Do take, or do thou take : do take, or do ye take. 

Pr. Be taking, or be thou taking ; be taking, or be ye taking, 

p. Be taken, or be thou taken ; be taken, or be ye taken. 

Tou is used in the 8inflrular,a8 -well tm^ihou: and in the plural it is quite as common 
aa ye. When the imperative is to denote gentleneBB and entreaty ntlier than hBrahneaa 
and authority, you is perliaps preferable to ihou. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present Infinitive. Perfect Infimtiye. 

To be. To have been. 

C. To move. To have moved. 

Pr, To be movine. To have been moving. 

P. To be moved. To have been moved. 

O. To take. To have taken. 

JPr> To be taking. To have been taking. 

P. To be taken. To have been taken. 

Present Participle. Perfect Participle. 

Being. Been. 

Moving. Moved. 

Taking. T^iken. 

Compound Participle. 

Nauter, Having been. 
Pasrive. Bein^ moved. 
Aeiive, Having moved. 
Paesiffe, Having been moved. 
Passive* Being taken. 
Active, Having taken. 
Passive, Having been taken. 
Rf the sign of the infinitives, is omitted after bid, maie, need, hear, | lei, 9$e,fed, and 
daire, m the active voioe. 

AZroniNT FOBM, OB BOIiXSMir BTYIiE.— THOU. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Past Fntnre. Perfect PlnperfectFntnre-perfect 

Thou Thou Thou Thou Thou Thou 

shaU or tnli— hut-^ hadst— ehaU or wiUJUtoe'* 

art ; wast, or wert ; be ; been ; been ; been ; 

O. movest, movedst, move, moved, moved, moved, 

F, dost move, didst move, 

Pr, art moving, wast moving, be moving, been movmj^, been moving, been moving, 

P. art moved ; wast movea ; be moved ; been moved ; been moved; been moved; 

O, takest, tookst, take, taken, taken, taken, 

R dost take, didst take, 

Pr, art taking, wast taking, be taking, been taking, been taking, been taking, 

P. art taken. wast taken, be taken, been taken, been taken, been taken. 
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Present 

Iftbotj 

C. move, 
Jl do move, 
Pr, be moviixg; 
P. be moved; 
a take, 
JT do take, 
J^*. betaking, 
P. betaken. ^ 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Fast. 

iFTHOir 

wert, or were; 

moved, 

did move, or didst move, 

wert moving, 

wert moved; 

took, 

did takej or didat take, 

wert taking, 

wert taken. 



Plnperfeet 

Iftbov 

been; 
moved, 

been moving, 
been moved; 
taken, 

been taking, 
been taken. 



We can also say. "Wert thou," "Wert thon moved," "Hadst thou 
^Hadst thou moved ;" lor, " If then wert," " If thou hadst been," etc 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 



Present 

Thou 


Past. 

Thou 


Perfect 

Thov 


Plnperfeet 

Thou 


or must — wo 


nUghtst, eouldst, 
iddst, or shouldr^ 


or mutihav^^ 


mi^Atst. eouidHj w>uU9k 


U; 


be; 


been; 


been; 


G. move, 
Pr, be moving, 
P. be moved ; 
a take, 
Py*. betaking, 
P. be taken. 


move, 

be moving, 

be moved ; 

take, 

betaking, 

be taken. 


moved, 
been moving, 
been moved; 
taken, 
been taking, 
been taken. 


moved, 
been moving, 
been moved; 
taken, 
been taking, 
been taken. 



The Ancient Form has the ending ^ in stead of « or «9, in the third petioii 
•ingalar ; and ye in stead of you^ m the second person plaral. 

Ex. — "Who ehooseth me mnst give and hazard all he Ao^." — ShakMpture. " T« 
are the salt of the earth."— J?i»20. 



Doih is used for the auxiliary doea^ and doeth for the verb does, 
are contractions of Mveth and saydh. 



JSEi^and MiUh 



Hoir many and what tenses has the indiooHve mood f— the ralrfttne^ivtf f — the poUntUl f 
—the impemUfie t What pmHeipUe are there ?— what inft$dHv€$ t 

In wkat mood and tense do you find do t—4id f—kave t^had t^ehdll or will t^ehaU or 
will havst—nrutyy can^ or mu9tt—nna!/. eon, or must June t— mighty could, wmUd, or alunMf 
'-migJUy could, toould, or Mhrndd haver 

Does the sul^nnctive mood vary in its forms, through the difbrent persons and nnmfeenf 
Can you show how some of its forms diflTer from the corresponding forms of the indlcatlTe 
moodf 

Tell of wWa wood wnd tenae; then eot^ugate throughout the Unee^ beginning toith the 
Jlreipereon eingtUar:^ 

I imsgine. He suffered. We havegained. I had been plonghing. I will visit. 
Were I. Had I been. If he were. Were I invited. Had I been invited. If I be 
invited. Theyshall have finished. I lay. We read. It may pass. Yon should 
havo oome. We may have been robbed. I was speaking. It is risings Yon 
might be preparing. She had been singing. Had you been studying. Do you 
hope ? Did she smile ? If I do fall. If tlion rely. Thou art. Art thou ? He 
fbrgiveth. Dost thou not forgive ? It must havo happened. They are g^ne. Thou 
art going. We were proceeding. 

Predieate eaoh of the folUnetng verba correctly cf inou ; then of hs, and of trxt t-^ 
Am, was, have been, would have been, are deceived, had been, do say, did 
maintam, gave, touched, cast, amass, recommend, be discouraged, shall have been, 
will pardon, may have been rejoicing, was elected, phonld iiave beea «)ected| 
wrapped, eonsidor, consideredi have bien loitering. 
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CAoiv* into tiU oeW fMMif 1/ tiki «anif «Mod.*— 

I write, I may write, If I write, If I be writing, To write. 

Oive the tipiopHs of th» verb n, with the nominattve 1 i—^tith tout s*4noir !—■■;—«■ 

— IBXT ;— TDK MAM ;— THS M BN. 

in Uke manner gtve the eynoptie ef each of the foUowing verbt ;— 
Bind, arrest, have, do, be kuown, be proved, be oonyerBing. 
Oiee TBon with each auatUary eeseept as and ite vcariaUon9;-if(ve hb. 

6. ADVERBS. 

If I fMiy, "He reasoiiB eorreetlyf speaka JPuentlpf and persnadeB eamuSlyP 
'^Walk t^, walk iotim, walk. ii», walk oui^ walk elmly^ walk ncif *^Very taJH^ 
horribby ngly, sternly ixu^nisitive, eurpriemgly abrupt, «u>;v mgemonB.fnosi elo- 
quent, very poweifuUy^ qv/Uefcutf^ yon see that the Italieixed words tell Aow, ufket^j 
uihere^ or to what dMree, a things is done : also how or in whai degree a quality or 
property exists ; ana being most generally applied or added to Mrftf, they are 
called adverbs. 

What Is an Advert f 

An adrerb is a word used to modify the meaning of a 
verb, an adjective, or an adverb. See above* 

Borne entire phrases, as lona ago, in vain, to and fros hy and hy, the more, the 
less, sooner or later, are generallT used as adverbs, and called acherbial pkaraeee. 
Perhaps they may as w^ be called simply adverbs. 

We hare said that sdrerhs modify verbs, a^Jeettves, and adverbs ; bat what other psrts 
do they sometimes i^ect f 

Phrases, entire sentences, and sometimes perhaps noims or 
pronouns. 

Ex.— *< He sailed iosablt round (he worid,^^ *' The murdered traveller's bonea 
vere found tab down a narrow gUn,^^ — Brjfani. *' Do you know him f — No." *' Can 
you not go ?" " Can not you go i" " The immortality of the soul has been evinced 
to almost a nmcoNsiBAiioN." — Addison, <* And the faxb hereof went abroad." — 

Whether an adverb, as snch, may ever be said to modify a snbstantive. Is quesfionable. 
Bat there is a difference, for instance, betireea ** Can yon not go?" and ** Can not yon go f * 
And sometimes the adverb seems to relate to the verb larking in the nonn. Perhaps it is 
best to parse sach words, sometimes as a4]ective8, and sometimes as adverbs modifying the 
VXBB with refc^ssnce to the suhjectt the object, the adjtmety or whenever part is a^tecL 

If adverbs describe or limit as well as adjectives, can they also be oompared t 

Yes. 

How do they differ firom a4]ectlves in comparison f 

A smaller }>ortion of them can be compared ; and they are 
more frequently compared by more and most. 

Ex.— Thus, YTQ een say, ^^Slow, slower, slowest^ Uedy, Uoelier, UodiesP^; but 
vre must say, " So, more so, most so ; wisely^ more wisdy, most wisely,^* 
What do most adverbs ei^ressf 

Manner, Place, Tune, or Degree. 

Ex.— Elegantiy, well-, menily, gayly; here, there; now, then; very, moTBy 
most. 

List of Adverbs. 

Sinoe it is not unfirequently difficult to determine whether a g^ven word is an 
fkdverb or not, or to what class of adverbs it should bo referred, a fhll oatalogue is 
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t Wen below, wkkb rnvftt Ve oweftUly and thonragUy stadted. Tbe ciMittcition. 
too. is more minute than it usually is ; because it is supposed that the nature aad 
▼anoos powers of the adverbs maj be better learned by tnia means. 

MANiffBR, Mode, or Quality. How? 

S0| thus, well, ill, how, wisely, foolishly, justly, slowly, somehow, anyhow, 
however, howsoever, otherwise, else, likewise^ like, aUke, as, extempore , need- 
long, lengthwise, crosswise, across, aslant, astride, astraddle, adrift, amain, afloat, 



prisii^ly, toQohingly, trippingly, lovingly, hurriedly, moumfally, sweetly, propor- 
uonal^, exactly, heavily ^ lightly; and many othars ending in ^, and fonaed fn» 
(Hifednvea or priteni partuiipie$. 

Place. Where? Whence? Whither f 

Cf place ahsdUite : Here, there, yonder, where, evervwhere, aomewhare, nm- 
versally, nowhere, wherever, wheresoever, anywnera, herein, therein, wherein, 
hereabouts, thereabouts, whereabouts, hereabout, thereabout, abed, aground, on 
high, all over, here and there. 

Of ptioee r«cho>MdvBoiL $om4 point i Whence, henoe, thenoe, elsewhere, other- 
where, away, fiir, afar, far off, out, remotely, abroad, above, forth, below, ahead, 
aloo£ outwards, about, around, beneath, before, behind, over, under, within, with« 
out, nom within, fh>m without. 

€jf ploM reckoned to tome point: Whither, thither, hither, in, up, down, up- 
wafos, downwards, inwards, backwards, forwards, hitherward, thitherward, home- 
ward, aside, ashore, afield, aloft, aboard, aground, nigh. — The forms vpwourd^ 
daumwordy baekwardf &c., are also used as adverm. 

Of order: First, secondly, thirdly, &c, next, lastly, finally, at last, in fine. 

Time. When? How long? How often? How soon? How 
long ago ? 

Of time absolute: Ever, never, always, eternally, perpetually, oontinnally, oon- 
stantly, endlessly, forever, incessantly, everUistingly, evermore, aye. 

Cy Urns relative, i. e., reckoned with^ to, or from eome other time: When, when- 
ever, then, moanwnile, meantime, as, while, whilst, till, until, otherwhile, after, 
afterward, afterwards, subsequently, oefbre, late, early, betimes, seasonably. 

Of time repeated : Again, often, oft, oftentimes, sometimes, occasionally, sel- 
dom, rarely, ircquentlv, now and then, ever ana anon, daily, weekly^ noorly, 
monthly, yearly, annually, anew, onoe, twice, thrioe, four times, ete. 

Of time present : Now, to-day, nowadays, at present, yet (— heretofbre and 
now), as yet. 

Of time past: Yesterday, heretofore, recently, lately, of late, already, for- 
merly, just now, just, anciently, since, hitherto, long since, long ago, erewhilo, 
till now. 

Of time ftstwre : Hereafter, henceforth, henceforward, soon, to-morrow, shortly, 
erelong, by and by, presently, instantly, immediately, straightway, straightways, 
directly, forthwith, not yet, anon. 

Deobbe. How much ? How little ? To what extent ? 

Adverbs of degree are not easily dasslfted; for adverbs from sereral other classes may 
sometuneA be used to express degree. The following adrerbs, to the daah-llno, are net an 
strictly adverbs of degree. 

Adverbs showing Juno muek^ to what extent, or in what degree : Much, more, most, 
greatly, fkr, further, very, too, little, less, least, extra, mostiv, entirelv, ehiefly, 
piincipolly, mainly, generally, commonly, usually, in general, fully, mil, com- 
pletely, totally, wholly, nerfectly, all. altogether, ' ^»- t - 



» . . , , . ,, . „ »er, qmte, exceedingly, extravagantly, 

mtmeasurably, immensely, excessively, boundlessly, infinitely, inconceivably, dear, 
stark, nearly, well-nigh, partly, partially, intensely, searoehr, scantily, precisely, 
enough, exactly, even, everso, just, equally, sufficiently, aaeqoately. proportion- 
ately, competently, as, so, how liowever, howsoever, somewbM^ at aU* 



9i PBXPOimOHB. 

ImtIj, MpeoiaUy, in pwtioalAr. 

Adv9rbt i/mMima mfmd hm ff additional to «M hat htm nunHonsdj or nmdkma 
heyimd vahai mudkt m ^acpeeUd : Also, besides, eke, still, yet, too, likewise, -withal, 
moreover, Authennore, however, extra, eke, even, nevertheless, anyhow. 

Advert implyino cause or meant : Why, whereforoi therefore, hence, thence, 
consequently, aoooroingly, whereby, hereby, thereby. 

• (y negation: Ifot, nay, no, nowise, noway, noways, by no means. 
^ Cjf i^irmaiion or adtnitktnee: Tmly. doubtless, undoubtedly, unqueStioDably, 
forsooth, indeed, well, very well, well tnen, ves, yes, ay, verily, snre^, certainly, 
lesUy, assuredly, oertes, amen, c^ course, to be sure. 

Cfdoubi or vneertaintv: Perhaps, probably, possibly, perchance, poadTen^ 
nre, naply, mayhap, may-be. 

The adverbs of the Isst three classes sre sometimes termed modal adverbs. 
They are ssid to show " the manner ef the assertion." Theyhave a more direct 
refbrenoe to the mind of the speaker than the others have. We msy deny or re- 
fhse, hesitate, consent; disbelieve, doubt, believe; pass fh>m strong nQga;doii 
through doubt into strong positive sssertion, and 9ie$ vena, 

EzpLirnvx Advbbbs. Thete eerve merely to be^n eentoneety in order to render tJkont 
lete Hunt or more sprighUy; ae, There, well, why. 

CoNjuNonvB AnvsRSs. Theee eonneet ae vaeU ae mod\fv. They are vaudOiy ad- 
wrbt qftime, plaoe^ or manner ; asy When, where, while, till, as, etc ^ 

ImsBBOOATivx Advbbbs. Then are tkoae adverbs of ihe foregoing daetee^ wkidk 
areueed to aek gttestiont ; aSf Whyf where! howt whither? 

From the foregoing list, it may be seen thst the same word may sometimea 
be referred to one cIms of adverba, and sometimes to another, according to its 
meaning. 

Esc— "I lutTe juet oome.** (S^foiM.) **It la just ftiU;** 1. e., neither more nor losi, 
i^Btent or degree.} 

It is Bnp{>osed that the student, after having carefully studied the foregoing 
cstalogue, will be able to refer any adverb not in it to its proper class. In parsing, 
when an adverb can not be easily referred to some Bpooial class, it may be mora 
convenient to refer it to the general class to which it belongs, — ^to call it simply an 
adverb of manner , place, time, or degree, 

WiVL you mention sis adoerhe cf manner?— three of plaee where f— three ef pHaee 
whenee f —three of place whither t— three of order t— three efUme a6«o2iite ^--three of UmM 
reUatvef —three of time repeated f— three of time present t— three of time past t— three of 
time future fsia of dearest— tiuree implying eooelueion t— three implying something odM' 
tionalf— three cf axuoe f— three cf negation t— three qfafirmoHon f— three of daubtf— three 
eapUtioe adverbs t—sia ooniunoUoe adverbs t— one inteirogaUve adverb ef manner^ one qf 
jMoce, and one of timet— eh adverbial phrases t 

7. PREPOSITIONS. 

When I say, "Theliorses are in the ferry-boat, the ferry-boat is o» the river, 
and the river is between the hills ; you see that the words in, on, and betioeenf show 
how diffbrent objects are relativeljr situated. These little words are osH^ed preposi-' 
tions; for pr^Msiiiion means placing b^ore, and prepositions must generally be 
placed before nouns, to make the latter capable of being used as descripUve words. 

What is nprq9osition t 

A pre|Mlsition is a word used to goveru a noun or pro- 
noun, and show its relation to some other word. 

Ex.— In, on, under, above, over, round, at, from, to, through. 

Two prepositions are sometimes combined, and some phrsses are constantly 
nsed hi the sense of prepositions. The former expressions may be called compffis 
prepositions ; the latter, prepoeitiotial phrases ; or both may be termed simply ^m^ 
csiilons. Bee the list. 



PBBPOSinOHll. 



n 



Whui does a pnpoiltlon nnittllyjcln to mom other w«rd or pertef tiMMBtaMtr 

A substantive denoting the place^ time^ doer^ possessor^ 
cause^ means, manner, or some other circumstance. 

£z.~<*The apples hang on the treeJ'^ ** We have snow nr nfinterJ** <*He 
was stabbed bt a w^nUtTf wuh the noord ov a MMtuekitu^^* ** To wiite wmi 
MM aad rapidity." 

What is an adjunett 

An acyunct is a preposition with its object, or with the 
words required after it to complete the sense. See above. 

Is the preposltioii always expressed f 

It is sometimes imderstood. 

Ex.— << Give him his book''— Give his book to him. *< I stood near him"— Z 
stood near to him. << He is like his ikther"— Ho is like to or wUo his fiitiier. 



aboard^ 

aboat, 

above, 

across, 

after, 

against, 

alonff, 

amid, ) 

aoudst, ) 

among, ) 

smongst, [ 

around, 

aslant, 

ftUiwart, 



baling, 

before, 

behind, 

below, 

beneath, 

beside, ) 

besides, ) 

between, 

betwixt, 

beyond, 

but, 

i>y. . 

concermng, 
despite, 
down, 
daring, 



List of Prepositions. 



ere, 

except, 
exoeptmg, 
for, 
fh)m, 
in, 
into, 
notwith- 
standing, 

off, 

on, 

over, 

past. 

pending, 

per, 



respecting, 

Tonnd, 

save, 

saving, 

since, 

through, 

throughout, 

till, 

^ V. 
touching, 

toward, ) 

towards, f 

under, 

underneath, 

imtil, 

unto. 



up, 

upon, 

versus, 

with^ 

withm, 

without. 

Not Coiocoir. 

Abaft, 

adown, 

afore, 

alofb, 

alongside, 

aneath. 



atweeuy 

atwixt, 

cross, 

dehors, 

inside, 

maugTBi 

minus, 

otttsidsi 

plus, 

sans, 

thftn, 

thorough^ 

withal, 
withinsida* 



Aboard of, as to, fh>m betwixt, flromoutof, 

according to, because of, from bevond, from under, 

along with, from among, from off, out of, 

as for, from before, from out, round about. 

Can you repeat Ihs prepogitioM thai hsfftn vdth at^ht^^t—dt-^t^ft^it'^iiit^ 

8. CONJUNCTIONS. 

When I say, " John and James write :" " John writes and ciphers ;" " John 
writes fiist a/M well ;*' ** John spilt his ink on the desk and on the floor ;" <* John 
writes twice every da^r, and I generally look at his writing;" you see that the word 
and brings on something more to what has been said, or joins together two toords^ 
two phrases, or two propositions; and as eonjunetion means joining together, this 
word, and others like it, have been called eor^unetians. 

What definition, then, may be given of a eonjimetionf 

A conjunction is a word used to connect other words^ 
and show the sense in which they are connected. 

Grain will be cheap. 

winter continue miicu" 

issifik." «« He rides, 



fo, 
'^^c 



*R' 



Mou^A he is uok.'^ ^« He rides, (mohms hd ia aiok." 
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Two cggfaiMtfoiMi ■w nwwtf i B ei oombinidi md 

wed in th* sense of ooiganctions : aa, *' His heslth, at wU at his estate, is rained i 
and yet he still persists in his coarse.'^ The former expressions majr be oallea 
eompUx eaMunetioHt; and the latter, tat^wMt phrattt ; or both may be tenned 
simply toi^^uneUoiu, 

Whftt is s todrdiwOt eooJaBottonr 

A coordinate conjunction connects parts of equal rank. 

Ex.— And, bat, or. *' The woods are sproating. and the dove is oooing." 
Bere and eonneots elaoaes that do not depena on OMn other, and fthenlbre they 
are said to be eo&rdinaU^ which means <if t^ual rank* 

What is a tubordtnaU oo^Jonetioii f 

A subordinate conjunction connects parts of unequal 
rank. 

Ez^— H; thsit, ahioe^ becanae. "IinUwoikfbryQa,{f yoapayma.** Hen 
(^ conneets two olaoses, of which one depends on the other, and therefore the de- 
pendent one is said to be tubordmalty which means rankm(f undtr. 

Wliat is a co r r esp onding or corrttatlve eoqjanction ? 

A ^ correspondinjg^ conjunction suggests another* con- 
junction^ and assists it in connecting the same parts. 

Ex.— <'I will neiiher bay kqb sell.'* ^^ Though he reproves me, ftt I esteem 
him.'' 

Can you mention fhe chief ideas so n vyBd by the dlflbmt coi^Jaaetioiui in refowMe to 
file parts oonaected t 

Addition, separation, contrariety, catuse, consequence, par* 
pose, condition, concession, and comparison. 

By examining the beginning of this section, wliat words would yon Infer may be eoa- 
neofced by ooqj unctions? 

Words of almost any part of speech. 

Where are eoqjnnotions mostly nsed f 

In connecting the parts of compound sentences. 

Are eonjunetions ever understood f 

Sometimes they are ; and other words are generally under- 
stood after them. 

Ex.— "Kout, [and] rouj, [and] panic, seized them all.** "I knew [that] he 
had lost it.'' <* Yoa may first read this sentence, and then [you may] parse it.v 

How may adverbs, prepotf tions, and ooi^onetions be distii^(aished, or what is fhe chief 
characteristic of each cLuhi ? 

Of the adverb^ to modify or limit ; of the prepoaition, to 
goyem a substantive in the objective case ; and of ttw con* 
junction^ to connect. 

Ex.— "Ho took ha one apple." *«I saw all hut hinu'* <*I nnr him, M ho 
woold not oome." 

list of Conjunctions. 

1. Qn^unctiont implyina eontinuanoe or addUian^ timplp or tmphaiiealfy : And, 
te well as, sgain,alBo, besides, both, moreover, farthermore, even, nay, so (—also). 
{OoptUaUvecoi^uncHont,) 

8. StparatUmorekoiot; Or, nor, either, neither, or else. (JUmtBtli^ m* di»' 
jymdMt conjuncHont.) 
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8. (MirorMfy, vedrieUoit^ or rttervaHon: Bajt^ yeL §100^ hawvnitf lio«BO«ver, 

nevertheless, notwithstandiDg. nnless (—bat not • • • ix), eioopfi feh«t, ukw, {A^ 
wriotive or res^ricU^ eonjumUumi,) 

4. Comparison,: Than, as. {Oomiparai^ conjunctiona.) 

5. Concession: Althoagh, though, even ji^ even though, notwithstanding, albeit. 
{Concessivs cor^unctions.) 

6. Condition or doubt : If, xtnless (—if not), whether, provided, provided that, 
in ease that, so, except, lest. {Conditional or contingent eonfunetions,) 

7. Qmse or reason: Becanse, for, sinoe, as, seeing, inasmuch as, forasmnoh as, 
whereas. {Gtusdl conjunctions.) 

8. Consequence or inference: Then, so, therefore, whenfore. (/ZZtrfMW coty^ 
junctions,) 

£. Furpotit mattMj or eiatement: That, so thai;, in order that, lest, bo as. 

10: Corratponimg eonfancHons: Either — or; neither— nor; whether— or; if- 
then; though, or although— yet; both— and; 



GonjuncfionB are somelimes aooumult^d, or take adverbial particles, merely to 
strengthen or to modify alightly the connection between the parts. Sometimes, 
phrases even, or adverbial particles, may be treated simply as conjunctions, unless 
great accuracy is required ; or else they mav be analyzed more rigidly otherwise, 
especially by supplying such words as may be reasonably sapposea to have been 
omitted. 

The oomunctions of the first three classes are chiefly eo6rdinate; the others, to 
the tenth class, subordinate. The former rather indicate the movements and turns 
of thought ; the latter subjoin parts that are used more or less in the sense of 
parts ofspeech. 

Can you mention two coputaUve conjunctions f—two alternative f (Pus thus through 
the List.) 

9. INTERJECTIONS. 

In every language, there are certfun words used when the mind is suddenly or 
greatly excited, in order to give vent to some strong feeling or sudden emotion ; 
as, Onf alasf These words are called interjections, a word that means Ihroum 
etmonff ; fbr they are so loosely oomb&ned with the other words of a sentence, that 
they seem thrown among them. 

What is an interjeetiont 

An inlerjeetion is a word that expresses an emotion 
only, and is not connected in construction with any other 
word. 

Ex.— AlasI fle! 01 ohi ahl hurrahl haill «^eul "0 Gravel where is 
thy victory ?" « Those wore happy days ; but, alas I they are no more I" ^^Pshaw t 
naret mind it.^' 

Where areinteijeetlonB most fireqaently found, and what may aid ns in dUoovering tiiem f 

In poetry and in oratory : they are generally followed by 
the exclamation-point. 

As the heart is susceptible of many different emotions or feelings, the intexjeo- 
tioos may be divided into various dasses. 

list of InteijectionB. 

1. Cjf sorrow J grief, or pity: Oh I alas! ahl alack I hoot weUaday! 

2. Qfeamestnew or joy: 1 eigh I hey 1 eh ! ha ! 

8. Of surprise, wonder, orfunror: Hah! ha! what! h'ml height strange I in* 
deed! EoyHiey! la! whew! xounds! eU! ah! oh! hoity-toity! 
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4. Cfwid&mptQfwomkm: FsbswIpiBhltiitltiuhlpobl I6h! TmIiI hvinphl 
fSMighl whew I off I begone 1 avannt! 

6. QfexuUaUonorapprdbaUon: Aha! ah ! hey I huzzah I hurrah 1 good I bravo 1 

6. QfaUerUion or calUng : Hoi lo! behold 1 look! seel hark! ]a! heigh-ho I 
aoho! hollo! haUoal hoy! hold! whoh! halt I 'at I 

7. OfsUencs: Hash! hist! whist! 'st! aw! mum I 

8. Of iiUerrogating : £h f hem, or h^m ? (The opposite of the preoeding olaas.) 

9. Of detection : Aha ! oho ! ay<ay ! 

10. Of laughter : Ila, ha, ha ! he, he, he I 

11. Of saluting or parting: Welcome I hul I all-hail I adieu I good-by 1 andper^ 
Aajw good-day ! good-night I good-moming I good-evening I 

It is difficult to make a satiafaotory daasifloation of inteijeotionB.*Mo8t of them 
are used with great latitude of meaning ; that is, in various senses. When the 
learner meets with an inteijection, it is perhaps best that he should determine its 
meaning ^om the spirit of the sentence or discourse. 



If a man cultLvates the earth, he may be styled a farmer; if the same 
man should engage in the business of buying and selling goods, s^TMrehaaii; 
if in preaching the gospel, tkpreouher: even so the same word, according to 
its use, is sometimes of one part of speech, and sometimes of another. 

Ex.—" A Uack horse ;" " To Uack boots ;" " BUtck is a color." 

The first dZockis an adjective ; the second, a verb; and the third, a noun. 

Can you mentian two inteijeeHona cfgritft—iwo of joy t (Pus fhus through the List) 

10. EXERCISES ON THE FOREGOING PAGES. 

1 • TeU which of ihefoUoioingr letters are vowds, and v^iich are consonants : — 
A, b, c, d, e, ? g, h, i, j, k, 1, m, n, o, p, q, r, s, t, u, v, w, x, y, z ; bar, bed, 

kind, fond, turn, Baltimore. 

Tdl which are monosyUdbleSy dissyUdtleSy irisyUaUes^ potysyUaUes^ and why ;— 
Pink, lily, daffodil, ordinary, gold, silver, golden, silvery, book, grammar, 

grammaticsd, grammatically, arithmetic, geography, behaviw, punishment, redta- 

tion, teacher, home, mother, "relative, relatives, unassisted. 

2* Whether primitive^ deriwUvoey or compound, and why: — 
Play, playing, play-day, playfellow, snow, snowy, ball, balls, snpwbal], snow- 
balls, noble, nobly, nobleness, ignoble, noble-minded, plant, replant, transplanted^ 
planter, plantation, tea-plant, water-melon, nothing, nevertheless. 

TeU which is the sui^ect, and which is ihepredMoiCy and why : — 
Birds sing. Flowers bloom. Cats catch mice. The dew refreshes the flow- 
ers. The stars gem the sky. The Indians' tents stood along the river. John 
caught a fish. William studies his lesson. A guilty conscience needs no ac- 
cuser. The grass is growing. The bird has been singing. The clothes will 
have been dried. Farmers raise corn. Corn is raised by farmers. 

3. I7ie subject and the predicate, and why ; whether simple or compound, and 
why:-^ 

The stars twinkle. The sun and moon shine. The sun rises and sets. Era- 
ma was gathering roses. Trees and flowers grow, flourish, and decay. The 
troubled ocean roars. Honey -suckles and roses overspread our portico. Laura 
brought a fresh rose, and gave it to me. A dark cloud hides the sun. The sun 
is hidden by a dark doud. You and he may go and recite. The soldiers' horses 
were in the pasture. The cannons wbicb the soldiers brought, were captured in 
the battle. Do weU, but boast not 
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Whdher aphraae &r a BetUmee, and whp,^^ 

Far away. The dark Btorzn approaches. John's date. l£any small pieoM. 
John's slate is broken into many, small pieces. The risfaig son. The sun is rising, 
A large red apple. Give me a large red apple. To write a letter. I wish to 
write a letter. 

WAdker a tvmpU sentence or a campaundf and viky; and if eompcund, mention 
ihedauaes:— 

Hope gilds the future. True praise takes root and spreads. Fishes swim ui 
the sea, and birds fly in the air. The son illomlnates the distant hills. As wo 
were coming home, we saw a most beautiful rainbow. I wish I were a child 
again. Billows are murmuring on the hollow shore. Gold can not purchase life^ 
nor can diamonds bring back the moments we have lost God has robed tho 
world with beauty. From flower and shrub arose a sweet perfume. The rose 
seemed to weep for thb buds it had left. We moom in black, because the grayo 
is a place of darkness and dread; the Chinese mourn in white, because heaven,, 
whither their friends are supposed to have gone, is a place of perfect purity ; tho 
Egyptians mourn in blue, because that is the color of heaven; and the Abja- 
sinians mourn in yellow, because fidllng leaves remind us of death. Hark I the/ 
whisper, angels say. Sister-spirit, come away. 

4* The nouns, and why : — 

A green tree. A house of marble. There are lilies and tulips in our garden. 
The farmer ploughs his field. The groves were God's first temples. Love and 
kindness go together. Ool. Thomas H. Benton died in the year 1858. There 
was much Indian fighting in the settling of this country. I like apples. I like 
to skate. Learn the how and the why. You is a pronoun. Why he did not 
go^ is obvious. Oranges and lemons grow, like apples^ on small trees, but m. 
warm climiates. 

The pear and quince lay squandered on the gras9; 
The mould was purple with unheeded showers 
Of bloomy plums; — a wilderness it was 
Of fruits^ and weeds, and flowers 1 — Bbod» 

The nounSf and why ; whether proper or common, and whv .«— * 

Girl, Susan, boy, George, country, day, Europe, Saturiiy, month, September, 
holiday, Christmas, bird, blackbird, parrot, Polly, river, Mississippi, mountains, 
Andes, island, Cuba, chain, Jane, Louis, Louisa, Louisiana, state, city. New 
York, year, 1860, soil, mind, hope, army; Mrs. Amelia Welby; Greneral Alex- 
ander Hamilton ; the prophet Jonah ; Cape Lookout Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the king and queen of Spain, enabled Columbus, a Genoese, to discover America. 
Tea is the dried leaves of a shrub which grows chiefly in China. The clamor of 
most politicians is but an effort to get the ins out and the outs in. 

Thepronoufu, and why ; what kind, and why: — 

He saw me. We love them. She deceived herself. Know thyselC When 
ft dandy has squandered liis estate, he is not apt to regain it Tlie lady who had 
been sick, received tho peaches which were ripe. This is the same marble that 
you gave me, and it is the best one that I have. Who came? Who is he? 
Which is he? What is he ? We bought only such mules as we needed. ( — those 
mules which — ) Love what is worthy of love. ( — tlie thing which — ) This apple 
is neither yours nor mine, but hers. ( — your appU nor my apple, but her apple.) 
By others' faults, wise men correct their own. {By other men^s faults, etc) 
None are completely happy. (No persons are, etc) He loves no other land so 
much as that of his aidoption. ( — as the land — ) Whatever comes from the heart, 
goes to the heart Do you know who he is f Teach me what truth is. 

Put nouns for the pronouns i — 

John knows his lesson. Mary has lost her bonnet. He met her. I saw 
him and you. He showed them the lesson, that they might laam it The girl 
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vent with her fiither, and the hoy weot witii his moiher, «Bd fhe^ w&n good 
ehildiBiL Who knows who he is? {What person* * * ihal man, etc) Bad bojs 
spoil good ones. Take what you Uke, 

5« 7^0 gmdety and why ,*^ 

Brother, seamstreas, Julius, Julia, parent, father, mother, son, daughter, child, 
dock, gander, robin, snow, book, moose^ he, him, hymn, she^ it, thej, we, I, eje^ 
you, it, its, himself, herseir, themselyea, nature, game, person, corpse, epinL John 
is a noon, and <^ is a pronoun. 

Oive tie/eminins to each matevHne term, ikm ihemaocmliMio eaehfemimms Urmy^ 

Boy, girl; brother, tisfer; beau, Wfe; bridegroom, bride; buck, doe; hta% 
foe; stag, hirid; bull, cow; bullock or steer, heifir; drake, duck; &ther, mofher; 
fSriaror monk, nun; gander, goose; gentleman, lady; lord, lady; horse, mare^ 
husband, wife; king, queen; lad, lass; male, femaie; man, woman; master, 
mistress; master, miss; nephew, niece; ram or buck, ewe; sir, madam; unde^ 
aunt; wizard, wiich; youth, damsel or maiden; Charles, Caroline, 

Abbot, abbess; actor, actress; ar1)iter, ar^bitress; barton, har'oness; benefac^- 
tor, benefcuf tress ; count or earl, countess; duke, dueh'ess; emperor, empress; en- 
chanter, enchantfress ; gov^emor, goi/erness; heir, heiress; host, hostess; hunter, 
huntress; instructor, instructress; Jew, Jewess; lion, lioness; miffquis, mar'' 
tihioness; negro^ negress; patron, _pa<r<m«s5 ; peer, ^werew; poetj poetess; priest^ 
priestess; -prince, princess ; pvioT, prioress ; proplietf propfietess ; protector, pro- 
tectress; shepherd, shepherdess; sor^oerer, sor'ceress; tiger, tigress; tutor, ttdor 
ess; vis'count, vis^coutitess ; widower, widow: administrator, administroftriai , 
exec'utor, tosecfutrix ; testa'tor, testaftrix ; he^ro, her'oine ; Joseph, Josephtne ; doo. 
donna; sign'or, signo'ra; sultan, stMna; tzar, tzarPna; Augpistus, Augusta, 

He-goat, she^oat ; buck-rabbit, doe-rabbit ; cock-sparrow, hen-sparrow ; maxL, 
servant, maid-servant; male descendants^ femaie descendants; Mr Reynolds^ 
2£rs, JUynolds, Miss Reynolds. 

6. 77ia person^ and why : — 

I, you, he, we^ my, us, fhee, yourselves, mine, thine, tbyselC himself them- 
selves, it, she, hers; a drooping willow; my dictionary; your grammar; her 
slate; Washington's birthday. I am the captain, sir. We passengers have poor 
ilure. Then said I to him, " Well, my little friend, how &re the schodboys?" 
Hy mother I when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 
I heard the bell tolled on thy fanend day, 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A bng, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! — Gowper^ 

Change inio the other persons .•— 

John writes. The girls study. Henry, you may play. I William Ringbolt hold 
myself responsible. Shall Haimibal compare himself with this half-year captam ? 

I%e number, and why : — 

Book, books, rose, roses, partridge, partridges, friends, geese, lilies, fkmily, 
families, scissors, ashes, letters, love, swarm, hay, honey, molasses, I, we, you, 
thou, him, they, his, several, one, ones, none, one another, our, ours, my, a, au, 
each man, either man, every man, neither road, two, a two, two twos, a twin, 
twins, a pair, two pair, is, was, reads, scales. 

JSpeU ihephtrais of the singulars^ then the singulars qfthephtrdls .* — 

Man, men^ woman, women; child, children; ox, oxen; foot, feet; goose, 
geese; tooth, ieeOi; mouse, mice; louse, lice; cow, cows or hine; this^ these; 
that, ih4>se; I, we; thou, ye; hdyth&y; la, are; was^ were. 
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Srother, hroOurs (of the same femily), IreOiTen (of the Bame Boeietj); die^ 
' dies (stamps for coining), dice (small cubes for gaming) ; fish, fishes (incUTidoah), 
fish (quantity, or the species); penny, j)«7i7iie9 (pieces of money), pence (how 
much in Talue). 

Beef; beeves; calf calves; elf, elves; half, hadves; knife, knives; leaf, haves; 
life, lives; loaf, loaves; self, selves ; sheaf sheaves; shelf shebDes; thief, (^Udwf ; 
wife, wives; wolf wolves. 

(To 9, a^ z, «A, and c^ soft ; and to t^ t), t^ or |/, preceded each by a oonsoyiant,— 
add es: y is changed to i.) Atlas, aHases ; fox, fiKoes ; to^paz, lo'pazes ; dish, 
dishes; church, churches; monarch, monarchs ; allcali, (d^halies ; negro^ iw^rveff; 
gnu, jr»M«<w; story, stories; money, moneys; lanra^ torvcB; lamina, Aim'tno; 
minu'tia, mirmtuB; alum'na, alumfna; alum'nus, dkim'ni; mafgOB, mafgi; ar- 
ca'num, arca/nu; da'tum, da'ta; memoran'dum, memaran'da] pbeDom'enon, 
phenom'ena; sta'men, stamfina; ge'nus, gen' era; axis, oxef; anal'ysifl^ amaJty* 
ses; antith'esis, antith'eses ; basis, hoses; crisis, crises; ollip'sis, eUip^sea; eo/- 
phasis, emfpfiases ; hjpotVcsis, hypoth'eses ; paren'thosis, parentheses ; eynoy^m, 
syvop'ses; syn'thesis, syn'theees; append'ix, appendices; beau, beatca; ; monsieur, 
messieurs; cherub, cherubs or cher^ubim; seraph, seraphs or ser'aphim; bandit^ 
bandits or bandifti ; brother-in-law, brothers-in-law; sister-in-law, sisters4n4aw ; 
court-martial, courts-martial; aid-de-camp, aids-de-camp; billet-dour, biUetS" 
doux; cupful, cupfuls; spoonful, spoonfuls; man-servant, men-servanis ; Misi 
Warner, the Misses Warner; Mr. Hunter, the Messrs, Hunter; Dr. Hunter, Drs. 
Himter, 

7. l%e noun or pronoun^ and why; then the ease^ and why: — 

John found Mary's book. Lucy's lamb nips the grass. Fair blooms the lily. 
He wrote his name in his book. John shot some squirrels in your fittber's field. 
Bweet fountain, once again I visit thee. The Greeks were more ingenious than 
the Bomans [were]. In peace, he was the gale of spring ; in war, £e mountain- 
sform. The plougti, the sword^ the pen, and the ne^e, — ^how mighty I To 
venture in was to die. I know that you can learn. Why he went, ia plain. 
Promising and performing are two different thingB. James does what is right> 
to them whom he loves. I myself hurt myaelC A piece of candy, ten inoiM 
long, is worth a dime. 

On that day of desolation, 

Lady, I was captive made ; 
Bleeding for my Christian nation, 
By the walls of high Belgrade. — CamphelL 

8 « Gender y person, number y and ease : — 

My, he, she, it, they, us, our, your, yours, them, we, you, hers, its, yomnlC 
yourselves, ourselves, themselves, who, what, one's, ones', none, othen. 

What is the dbjectvoe corresponding to — 

I ?— thou ?— wo ?— ye ?— he ?— she ?— it 7— they 7— you 7— who 7 
What is the nominative corresponding to— 

Me 7— us 7— thee ?— hun 7— whom 7— her 7— hers 7— them 7— themaelvefl 7— ^ 
herself 7— it 7— which 7 

Form the compound pronoun ;— 

My, oar, thy, your, him, her, it, ooo, them, who, which, what. 

Spdt the possessive singular; then the possessive pluraly \f the word can have «.^ 

Sister, (thus: S-i-s-sis—t-e-r-apostrophe^ter's— Sister's,) John, day. Sparks, 
prince, horse, St James, John Henry Thomson, he, one, who, other, sb^- it» 
court-martial, "brother-in-law, book-keeper; the duke of Northumberland; Allen 
•nd Baker; Morris the bookieQer; Harris, the bookseller. 
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2Ul wkUk Oi^ ih4 pronouiu, and ikmr anteeedenU wief^ it eat^ he ddmnirndg 
aXto diipo$e qfboih nouns andpronouru in regard to com:-- 

The tree has shed its leaves. Liberty has Gkxl oa her side. Let eyery man 
take care of himael£ John, you, and I, must water our gpardeo. John and 
James know their lesson. Neither John nor James knows his lesson. Henry; 
you must study. And there her brood tho partridge led. The best throw with 
the dice is to throw them away. If you will not take pams, pains wUl take yoa. 
He who says what he likes, shall hear what ho does not like. Promises may- 
gat friends, but it is performance that keeps them. He who created me, whoso 
I am, and whom I serve, is eternal. ' His praise is lost who waits till all com- 
mend. Said William to Joseph, " I will go with you." The two brothers lovo 
each other. All our pupils are kind to one another. Your situation is not such 
a one as mine. Is the book yours, or mine? Take my advice, or that of your 
father. It is easy to spend money. It rained the whole night It was Henry 
that said it. You are very sick, and I am sorry for it You wrote to me, which 
was all you did. Whoever violates this rule, ehall suffer the penalty. Who is 
he 7 Can you tell which is which ? Whom do you take me to bo ? Whatever 
he undertakes, he performs. Whatever is, is right Whatever I am, I tremblo 
to think what I may be. I hope what I say will have an effeot upon him, and 
prevent the impression which what he says may have upon others. Select 
whatever man is most suitable. 

Heaven hides fix>m brutes what men, from men what spirits, know. — Pope. 

Intert ths nouns and pronouns that wiU preserve the sense^ and make tils txpre^ 
sion/tdl : — 

I have lost the letter you wrote. Who bets, should bo willing to lose. The 
door opens to whoever knocks. I want such as hear me, to take warning. I 
want those to take warning, who hear me. Whom she loves so much I never 
could fiinqy. Here are the marbles : take which is yours. 

9. 7%e arfiele, and why; whether definite or indefinite^ and why i and to what U 
Idongs .•— 

lie roses in the garden. Tho rose is a beautiful flower. A fish fVom tho 
river. A daughter of a duke. The daughter of a duke. The daughter of the 
duke. A daughter of the duke. 

10. The adjective, and why; whether descriptive or definiii'M, and why; and to 
what it belongs : — 

The blue sky. Tho sky is blue. An aspiring man. A modest and beautiftil 
woman, with eyes bright, blue, and affectionate. The night grew darker and 
darker. That field has been in cultivation four years. The first car is not full, 
liaving but one man in it The landscape was fresh with dew and bright with 
morning light The rosy-fingered Mom. The star-powdered galaxy. The ap- 
ples boiled soft Now fairer blooms the drooping rose. His hammock swung 
loose at the sport of the wind. He is asleep. The fear of being awkward makes 
us awkward. To be indolent in youth, is ruinous. 

I I • Compare, of ihefdUowing adjectvoes, those which can he compared : — 
Wise, studious, near, good, evil, melodious, high, tuneful, saucy, eloquent^ 

expressive, lovely, nimble, late, many, much, few, little, old, glowing, accom- 
plished, expert, half-finished, full, counterfeit, graceful, meagre, worthless, bot- 
tomless, fundamental, ornamental, vernal, green, sluggish, sunburnt, free, first 

Mention and epeU the three degrees of comparison:-- 

Strong, weak, light, gay, rough, nice, coarse, fierce, white, ripo, thin, sHm, 
dim, fit, hot, fat, glad, big, droll, dry, sprightly. fDissyllables ending in y or ^ 
or accented on the second syllable, are compared like monosyllables.) Manly, 
gentle, feeble, able, idle, serenoi diaoreety polite^ sublime^ intense, profound. 
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Broad, conyenient, confident, oilj, troublesome, thick, Jojful, Borrowfol, ex* 
orbitant, exact, indulgent, handsoma 

Jain suUable (idjtcUves to each of the/cilotvinff nouns : — 

Moon, .field, fountain, trees, garden, horse, willow, man, woman, mule, pen, 
ink, daj, wood, boys, thoughts, feelings^ actions, conduct 

12. The verbSf and whj : — 

The sun rises. Saddle your horse. Bees collect honey. Honey is collected 
by bees. The bh-d flutters. The trees wave. The workmen have built the 
house. Pinks are fragrant. The thunder was rolling. The mill can not grind 
with the water that has passed. Biches are got with pain, kept with care, and 
lost with grief Drunkenness makes a man's eyes red, bioats his face, empties his 
purse, wastes his property, poisons his blood, destroys his digestion, blunts his 
feelings, corrupts his body and mind, disgraces his family, and shortens his life. 

![%e participles and the infinitiveSy and why : — 

Planting, planted, to plant, liaving planted, to be planted, to bo planting, 
having been planted, to have plant^, to have been planting, to have been 
plant^ Ck)lttmbus became wearied and disheartened by impediments thrown 
in his way. The Indians fled, leaving then: mules tied to the bushesL We saw 
the sun rising. We saw the sun rise. 

When my eyes, shall bo turned to behold, for the last time, the sun in heaven, 
may I not see him shining on tho broken and dishonored fiagmenta of a once 
glorious Union ; on States severed, discordant, and belligerent ; on a land rent 
with civil feud, or drenched, it may be, with fraternal blcwd, — Webster, 

13. O^im the principal parts; and tell whether the verb is regular or irregular, 
and why:— 

Form, attack, stripy deny, bow, sow, grow, sew, sin, win, spin, rise, despise, 
moralize, skim, swim, heal, steal, fling, bring, spread, dread, twit, sit, fl^ hit, die, 
lie, fold, bold, uphold, dose, lose, choose, blind, find, fine, spurn, bum, reel, feel, 
blend, send, tend, lend, loan, tent, need, feed, blight, fight, wink, drink, slink, 
squeak, speak, steep, sleep, cleave, weave, leave, reach, teach, fret, get, let, whet, 
tamut, pAt, agree, free, see, flee, fly, cry, spite, bite, write, take, make, bake, bare, 
dare, stray, pay, slay, may, trick, click, stick, call, fall, fell, bind, bound, grind, 
ground, heat, eat, roam, come, welcome, hive, strive, live, give, forgive, undo, 
undergo, counteract, say, gainsay, will, till, shall, cull, have, shave, land, stand, 
am, be, rise, raise, tell, toll, quell, lie, lay, sit, seat, set 

28. . Give^ in the order of the conjugation^ the participles^ then the injiniiives ;— 
l£ove, rise, spring, degrade, drown, uivigorate, overwhelm, bleed. 

16* The verbs, and why; whether transitive, passive, intransitive, or muteTf 
and why : — 

The horse carries his rider. The horses are hitched to the wagon. The water 
turns the wheel. The wheel is turned by the water. Maiy reads. Mary is 
reading her book. The book is read. The man kicked the horse. The man 
was kicked by the horse. The horse kicks. Such as I am I have always been, 
and always shall be. To teach, having taught, having been taught, to have 
been taught, to have been teaching. He talks well. He talks nonsense. Since 
these men could not be convinced, it was determined to persecute them. Ho 
seated himself He sat in a comer. He set a trap for a rat Lay tho book 
where it lay before. The workmen are building the house. The house is build* 
log. Greea maple saws well. He was never heard of afterwards, 
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fou'w verbt aetim i — 

The son adonis the world. Indolence produoee miaeiy. My neighbor has 
planted some apple-trees. The do? bit the stranger. The distance was measured 
by a surveyor. Morse invented the telegraph. The boat was built by Ericsson. 
Can the river be ibrded, at this place, by a man on faorsebadc 7 He paid £>r the 
carriage. The ministers speak of peace. He was expected to sfcrike. 

22—9. Tks ver^, and why ; then iha a/vaaliaryy whU ii in^pUei, 4ind what mood 
and terue ii exprettea : — 

John can read. Mary may write. Die I must He does improve n^idlj. 
Do you know him 7 The sun has risen. The thief had ieft the tavern when 
his pursuers came. I have a knife, and it is sharp. You shall obey me. Te 
will not com© that yo may have life. I will come if I can. He would not re- 
main, if he were sent Whoever would desert^ should be hanged. Did not yoa 
go too 7 May God oVer protect the right 

17. Tke wrhf and vihy ; then the mood^ and why .^-^ 

William is writing. The rosemary nods on tiie (prave, and the lOy loQs on 
the wave. He caught a fish. It will rain this evening. I may command, but 
you must obey. He could and should have assisted ue, but he would not 

Do not value a gem by what it is set in. If William study, he will soon 
know his lesson. If wishes were horses, beggars would ride. Train up a child 
in the way he should go; and when he is old, he will not depart fixxn it Tho 
violet soon will cease to smile, the whippoorwill to chant May you be happy. 
O, that be were wiser I If you are disappointed, blame not me. If you be dia- 
appointed, blame not me. This government will fiiU, if it lose the confidence of 
the people. This government would fall, if it lost the confidence of the people. 
Tliis government would havo fallen, had it lost the confidence of the people. 
Let us now turn to another part Turn we now to another part Somebody 
call my wife. (Imperative.) 

18* The verb, and why ; then the tense, and why,"^ 

The moonlight is glimmering on the water. Hushed now are the whirlwinds 
that ruffled the deep. The storm had ceased before we reached a shelter. The 
storm ceased before we reached a shelter. He who is a stranger to indus^, 
may possess, but he can not enjoy. Men must be taught as if you taught 
them not How bright yon pearly clouds reposing lie! He sank exhau^ed 
on the bkxxly field. It would have pleased me to have heard fix)m you. Strike I 
for the green graves of your sires. I may have made some mistakes. I had 
heard that the spirit of disoontent was very prevalent here; but with pleasure 
I find that I have been grossly misinformed. Had the whole Turkish empire 
risen in opposition, it could not, at that moment, have deterred them. Your 
character will have been formed at the age of twenty. She seems to study. 
He is supposed to have written the book. As soon as I have learned my les- 
son, I will play with you, 

20. Ihe verbsi and why ; then the forme, and why :— 

Twilight Is weepmg o'er the pensive Tose. It fell instantly. It does amaze 
me. Ye know not what ye say. Learning taketh away the barbarity of men's 
minds. Our chains are forging. The improved rifles are being introduced into 
the army. Thou art the man. 

21 . 7%e verba, and why ; I3i/en qfwhat person and mtmber, to agree wUk ,'— 

1 study. We write. He stutters. Grass grows. They were. You mig^t 

improve Thou art he. It is. It is L It is they. Is it he 7 Thou hast been. 
The wind has risen. Cows are lowing. The cricket chirps. Sing, heavenly 
Muse. Seek we the shade. I myself saw him. IDio gencnl himself was slaio. 
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Down vent the ship and her gallant crew. Down went the ship^ with her gal« 
lant crew. The public are respectfully inyited. The country was haraaaed by 
civil war. Many a man has been ruined by speculation. To complain is use- 
less. It is useless to complain. What signifies your complaining? Either 
your horse or mine is gone. Neither the woman nor her child was hurt Thou 
or I am to blame. He, as well as I, is to blame. 

23. Oonjugate each of the foUamng wrbs, hef^inming wUh the finiper§on tvngvn 
lar^ and stopping with the etitject : — 

The boy learns. (Thus : Singulab, let person, Ileam; 2d person, you learn; 
3d person, ITe, or the boy^ learns.) The leayes are idling. Flowers must &de. 
Jane reads. Jane and £liza read. Jane or Eliza reads. The lands may hare 
been sold. The horse has been eating. The horses have been fed. Had they 
been tji^ere. 

24—9. Conjugate fuUy ihe verbe bule, peemtf, gabbt, 8Xbieb, see. 
2%e verbs ; reguUir or irreatilar: transUioe, passim^ ifUransUive^ or neuter ; mood^ 
tense, and form ; person and nrnnoer^—and tony : — 

He reads. We have slept She died. Were we surpassed 7 Were we sur- 
passed. You had seen him. Had you seen him ? Take care, lest you lose it 
My time might have been improved better. The strawberries are ripening. 
Let me read in good books, and believe and obey, 
That, when Death turns me out of this cottage of clay, 
I may dwell in a palace in heaven. — WaUs. 

9(>^2« The adverbs, and why ; of what hind, and what they modify /— 
Wisely, now, here, very. The horse runs swiftly. Gkxi is everywherei, 
Kever before did I see her look so pale. These things have always been sa I 
have been too idle heretofore, but henceforth I wUl study more diligently. Your 
1xx)k is more beautiful, but mine is more useful. He was lately here. You do 
sot know him as well aS I do. The haU was brilliantly illuminated, and densely 
crowded with hearers. Play is good while it is play. The cooler the water, the 
better I like it. There was nothing there that I wanted. Can not you help us ? 
Secondly, there were no means of transportation. I consulted him once or twice; 
not oftener. You have perhaps not noticed quite all the adverbs in the sentence 
which I have just read. 

Cbmpare:— 

Late, soon, early, much, little^ well, ill, long, far, proudly, heroically. 

Mention ihe corresponding adverb : — 

True, new, sure, good, (well,) glaring, studious, ardent, bad, patient, noble, 
laasy, profuse, slavish, richer, (more richly,) richest^ plainer, severest, necessary, 
graphic, critic, order, grammar, history, arithmetic, geography. 

With vigor; in a careless manner ; without care; in what place; from what 
cause; in this place; in that place; at all times; at the present time; as occa- 
sion requires; in the lowest degree; at that time; one time; in the second 
place ; from instinct; by the year. 

32—3. 2^e prepositions, and why ; and bettueen what they shoio the relation ;— 
Flowers are growing along the rivulet. I saw him, through a window. 
The bear was attsudced by the dogs, and chased through a cane-brake into the 
river. My dinner is in my basket under the bench. Beneath the oak lie acorns 
in abund^ce. The hog never looks up to him who threshes down the acoma 
By assisting me you will confer a favor on me. It happened since morning, and 
before eleven o'clock. He came from beyond Jordan. The afifectation of im- 
attainable graces, only adds distortion to downishness. They were rowing up 
the river J but we, down, 

3 
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Him and her we know ; bat who are yoa ? It ran around the home, and 
under the floor. Tou must study, if you would be wise. He is neither edu- 
cated, nor naturally wise. I will either come or send. Unless yon are eco- 
nomical, you will neyer bo rich. 'Tis true, but yet in Tain. 

35— 6* Tke inUryeetUmSf and tohy; then of what kind .'— 

01 oKI alas! weloomel hot ah I tush! hurrah! Deluded hopes!— oh, 
worse than death! Tutl such aristocracy! Aha! caught at last Adieu 1 
adiettl dear native land. 

2}^ qf what part qf speech each toorditf and ehow its relation to ihe other wordBi — 

A saucy sparrow got into a martin's nest while the owner was abroad ; and 
when he returned, the sparrow put his head out of the hole, and pecked at the 
martin with open bill, as he attempted to enter his own house. 
Tis the star-spangled banner 1 O, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the ftee and the home of the brave.— JCiy. 
And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
With the dew on hia brow and the rust on his maU.-*3|frofb 

Stqsply the words omitted ;-t 

A man and woman were drowned. You may write, and then cipher. Give 
him his book. He is like you. A book of my sister'a John knows more than 
Bufu& The first tree and the fourth are dead. I shall call for you at Smith's. 
Tou have the horse I want Let it be. Arm, soldiers ! How now, Tabal ; 
what news firomGtonoa? Sweet the pleasure, rich the treasure. Strange indeed. 
Will you go there ? — ^I go there ? Never. Soon ripe, soon rotten. 

Ohange the position qfthe wordswithofU changing the meaning .t— 

After a painfhl struggle, I yielded to my fate. Sweet songs were heard the 
leafy dells along. Me glory summons to the martial scene. Various, sinoere^ 
and constant are the efibrts of men to produce that happiness which tiio mind 
requires. Oone^ for ever gooe, are the happy days of youth. 

nr* For additloiial exercises, if wanted, use tlie examples on pp. 48-HST. 

11. RULES OF SYNTAX. 

THB BSIiATIONS OF WORDS TO ONE ANOTHEB, IN THE 6TRVCTTTBE OW 

SENTENCES. 

Words are used to express thoughts; but every thought requires two 
or more words to be associated or grouped together, in order to express 
it Almost every word, therefore, is so made or modified, or is of such a 
nature, that it looks to some other word for complete sense, and would 
be as unmeaning and useless by itself as a detached piece of a steam- 
engine. 

£x — " The white house gleaming on yonder hill, was built long ago for me 
and my family to live in it^^ Uie relates to house, showing that some particular 
one is meant ; white relates to house, describing it ; house relates to was hmltj 
the thing said of it ; gleaming relates to Jumse, describing it; on relates to gleam- 
ing and hiUj showing where ; htU relates to on, showing on what ; was huilt^ 
relates to Jumse, showing what is said of it; long ago relates to was buill, show- 
ing wh^n ; for relates to was btUU and me and my family j showing the purpose ; 
me and my family relates to for; and connects me and family, showing that the 
two are to be taken together; my relates to/am%, showing what family; (o 
live relates to me and famUyt showing what we do; in relatM to ii and to Uvc, 
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fihowing where ; and U relates to Ju/use as the thing msaiit, and to in as da- 
noting where. This illustration maj teach yoo, to some exteot, what the fi>l- 
lowing Boles mean. 

lap* To iUustniie the relatioM or ofileM of worda still better, tbe teacher may do well to 
-write oa tbe blackboard, ia coQDected or detached order, the foregoing sentence, and tbe most 
suitable of the sentences which accompany the following Bules ; and then join the related 
parta by conaectiag liuea drawn above or below. 

Rule I. — A noun or pronoun used as the subject qf 
a finite verb, must be in the nominative case. 

/am; not, ife am. We me, (TFAoatet) ^is. 7%4ffsn, 2%ou dar^vt 
not. The man who is industrious, can earn what he needs. {Man is the subject 
of (fan earn.) J have less than he (has). ThUe 'm disgraeeftiL Thai honuty ia 
the best policy, is generally admitted. 

Bulb II. — A noun or pronoun used independently or 
absolutely y must be in the nominative case, 

Independeiit*— j?^ direct addreee: Go, Tubal, go. Plato, then rcasonst 
well. By exclamation : Three thousand ducats I 'tis a good round sum. 7b be-^ 
or nottobsy — ^that is the question I (Xi^e— or death^—vosX is the question I) By 
pleonasm or specification: The Pilgrim Fathers, — ^where are thev ? My havJcs they 
are furaished.with bees. Worcester's Dictionary, Unabridgea. (Title.) 

Absolate.— ^^or^ a participle: The rain having ceased, the sun reappeared. 
The steed [ being] at hand, why longer tarry t {Being is often unde«tood.jr AfUr 
a participie or an infinitive : The vanity of'^ beings a beUe. To be a good Christian, 
-was his highest ambition. No one suspected his being A/oreiufner. 

Bulb III. — A noun or pronoun that limits the mean- 
i^ff of another by denoting possessiony must be in the pos- 
sessive case. 

JohrCs horse. (That is, not any horse, but the one that belongs to John.) iSSr 
Waiter Sootfs works. Whm book is it, if not mine {'--my bookff My new one. 
SnUth^s [store] and Barton'' s store. Smith, Allen, and BarMs store. Call at 
Smith's, the bookseller. (That is, at Smith's house or store.) The captain of the 
Neptune's wife. Tbero is no evidence of their having quarreled. 

Bulb IV. — A noun or pronoun used as the ol^ect qf 
a transitive verb, must be in the objective case. 

We oaught them ; rxot,they. The soil produces cotton, rice, and sttfi^ar. I saw 
him, and he saw me. " Whom did vou mi— John."" (Supply "I hit.") I hid 
myself. Having made the law, entorce it. By reading ffood boohs, you will im- 
prove. To see ^een jidds, is pleasant. Most children Cke to jp2ay--4ike skaiM^ 
Do you know wUetk to send t No one knows hno mttch the f dim is in debt. 

Bulb V. — A noun or pronoun used as the olgect of a 
preposition, must be in the objective case. 

It was sent by tra^ to him. (That is, we jcould not say, when speaking correctly, 
It was sent by /to Jie.) A melon on a vine. Lend me your knife. (Supply to.) 
^^ Of whom did you buy it l^^ones," By reading in good books, you will improve. 
She does nothing except to scold. The question of what are to be the powers of ths 
crown, is superior to that aiwho is to wear %L 

BuLE VI. — A noun or prhnoun used without a gov- 
erning wordj but modifying like an adjunct or adverb sorne 
other wordj must be in the objective case. 

The street is a mile long. (Long to what extent ?) Ho remained five days. 
{During five. days. A preposition can generally be supplied. These objectives are 



abridged adiunots without the prepodtionj^ust as vn vain, in short, etc., are 
abridged ai^uncts without their oojects.) The horse ran six miles. It is a ton 
heavier. I do not care a straw. The nrilk is a UtUe sour. The knife is well 
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worth a doOar. He irvnt hme. I was tsnght mmaie^ n&d slie was teoght d. 
<^ He hM baaa here Ave ttiiMf.'* And perhaps, *' Five timee/ottr are twenty.** 
Moat DOUDS under thia Bule denote some estimate of apace, UrMf weig?Uj or value. 

Bulk VII.— -4 noun or pronoun used merely for esc- 
planation or emphasis by being predicated or assumed of an- 
oilier^ or by denoting the aam^ oyect, must be in the same ca^se. 

This Rale embraces two kinds of oonstmetioii : baits oasb, by ctppowitton; and bamk 
oAtB, by prtdieaUony or afUr an tntroumtive verb. When the expUnatorjr term is Dot 
Joined to the principal term by a verb, it is Bald to be in appoHtUm irith its principal, or is 
called an appotMve ; when it is so Joined, it is caUed a prtOiotiU-mibtUiiaive. Apportion .* 
Johnson the taw^w. Pndieatlon : Johnson is a lawyer^ 

Mi§eeOanetmt : Tazea, endlesa iaaei, are the eorumenees of oorrnptaon. She 
looks a ffoddeMj and she walks a pteen. They made nim captain. He was made 
captain. Feet was I to the lame. Ye ecenee of my childhood. Explain the terms 
reason and ineUncL They bore each [one] a banner. They regard winter as the 
eeaeon of domestio enjoyment. By a frith, or /SriA. His friend and partner is 
dead. I myeetf went. It was /. W\aJt is he f Whom do yon take me to be f 
It is easy io epend money. It ia not known how ihe Egyptiane embalmed their dead. 

EuLB VIII. — The relative wthat^ or a like term when its 
form allows them^ may supply two cases. 

I took what suited me. Whoever sins, shall suffer. I will employ whotneoever 
you recommend. I am not what I have been. Take whichever horee you like. 
This Rale is merely a conrenience : it can be dispensed with, by applying two other Rules. 

EuLE IX. — A pronoun must agree with its antecedent j 
in gender, person, and number. 

Thomas found hie dog with Henry^a dogs ; and they were all chasing a deer 
which had leaped out of the wheat-field. (The antecedent is the substantive in ref- 
erence to which the pronoun is used ; as, '* Maiy has lost her book." Here Mary 
is the antecedent of her,) Who that knows him, would trust him ?- 

EuLE X. — An article or an adjective belongs to the 
noun or pronoun to which it relates. 

Articles. — ^Bring arose from the garden, ^gardener's wages. Once upon 
a summer's day, A \ noun and pronoun. 7%e \ houee and lot. An \ induetrunte 
people, having a | f^reat many curtoue inventions. See p. 178. 

A4iective8« — This apple is ripe. The truly ^oorf [people] are happv. The 
apples boiled soft. To live comfortably, is desirable. (What is deshable i) 

Rule X — An adfective is sometimes used ahsolutdy after a preceding 
pcprtidple or infinitive. 

To be qood is to be hcmpv. (Goodness is happiness.) The way to be happy, ia 
to be good. The dread of being jwor. (This Note can often be dispensed with, 
by regarding the phrase as a noun, or by supplying a noun. See p. 188.) ^ 

EuLE XI. — A Anite verb must agree with its subject, 
in person and number. 

I am ; not, I is. He is. They itre. Thou art. Tea and silk are IrougU 
from the East. A week or a month fiXMJx passes away. Our people are enter- 
prising. No nation is at war with us. JBeUeve [thouj. To write ten lines a day, 
I is sufficient. That so many are ruined in large cities, | is owing to bad examples. 
Note XI. — In a few peculiar expressionsj finite verbs are used without a 
suitaMe stibject^ or without any suhject, 

Ex. — ** Methinks?^ And perhaps, ** God siud, Let us make man in our image.'' 
** Forthwith on all sides to his ud was run 
By angels many and strong."— Jfi2^(m'« P, Z., JB, VI. 

EuLB XII. — A participle relates to the noun or pro* 
noun which is the subject of the act or state. 
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An in/lHiiive relates to an expresecd or indefinite eub^ 

ject J and it may besides modify the meaning , or complete 
the construction^ of some other part of the sentence. 

The last clause of this Bole often applies also to participles. The snbjeot of a 
participle or an infinitive, is the noun or pronoun denoting the object to which the 
act or state belongs ; and it may be in the objective case, as well as in the nominative. 

Columbus became toearied* by impediments 1hrou)n in his way. The water 
came /oamifia over the rocks. The Passions oft, to hear her shell, thronged around 
her maffic cell. ( Ih hear relates to I^uHons for its subject, and a|so limits thronaed,) 
We wa^ed out to see the moon rising, Now is the time to eeU, A monn t^m lo 
high 9a to be perpetually covered with snow. 

Note XIII. — AparUciipU or an infinitive ia aomeiimeB used absohMyor 
independenUy, 

To go prepared^ is necessary. Generally speaiing, wealth demoralizeB. To |P0 
about, seeting employment, is irksome. STut, to proceed: It has been remarked, 
etc. Every man has, so to speak, several strinffs by which he may be pnUed. 
(Suitable words can generally be supplied, to avoid the necessity of using this x(«te.) 

[The infinitive is the most irksome element in STntaz. I therefore offer to teaehcn the 
following Rule for trial, as one that will reach all conatroctlons of participles and infinitives. 

EuLE XII. — A partidpU or an inHnUive, being a part of the 
verb J relates to an esgoressed or indefinite subject; and it may hesidea have the 
sense of a noun, an adjective, an adverb, or a clatise.'] 

Rule XIII. — An adverb belongs to the word or words 
which it modifies. 

A most beautiful hor se g alloped very I rapidly up the rood. There was nothing 
there that I wanted. When will you gor u^e cooler the water, the better I like it. 

Note XIII. — A conjunctive adverb joins on something that usually ex- 
presses the time, place, or manner ; or that is used in the sense of an adverb^ 
an adjective, or a noun, 

Ex. — " Go when you please." " The grave where our hero was buried." (What 
grave?) "I know how you got it." (Know what?) "He did as I said." 
(How?) In stead of this T^ote^ the Bule can generally oe applied, by parsing the 
adverb as relating to the verbs m both propositions. 

Eehark XIII. — An adverb appears to he sometimes used ind^pendenUy, 
Ex.—" WeU, I really don't know what to do." " Why, that is a new idea." 
Adverbs thus used partake somewhat of the nature of both conjunctions and in- 
terjections. Tee, nay, amen, etc., are usually parsed as being independent, though 
they nearly always relate to the preceding sentence or discourse. 

EuLE XIV. — A preposiiian shows the relation of an 
antecedent term, to a subsequent term in the objective case. 

The antecedent term may be a noun, a pronoun, an vdjeetive. a terb, an adverb, 
or even a phrase; the subsequent term must be a substantive. Dometimes the terms 
are inverted. Analysis will always help to show which are the related terms. 

A man \ of \ wisdom spokel. The man spoke \ of | wisdom* Parrhasius stood 
gazing upon the canvas. (What upon what?) A brook, dear \ at \ li^souree, 

EuLB XV. — Conjunctions connect clauses or sen- 
tences ; and also words or phrases in the same construction. 

Weeds \ and\ briers now grow in the field, because it is not cultivated. 
Sut a long and cordial friendship had existed between him and me. 
As or tAon sometimes Johia an infinitive to a dause, in stead of nniting two dansea 

EuLE XVI. — Mnterjections have no grammcUical conn 
nection with other words, 

Canpou repeat HuU l««f— 2df— Sdf--4«Af— B«ftf— 6«*f— Tttf— Wfcf— WAf— lOtAf— 
nth f — l««i f — 13«fc f — 14«A f — 1 J«A r— 16«A f 
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1». PARSING. 

General Forarala. — ^The part of speech, and why; the kind, and wBj; 
the properties, and why ; the relation to other words^ and according to 
whatBulel 

Articles. 

PofmitU.— An orticfe, and why; ^^^ |and why; to what it bdongs^ 
and aocordiqg to what Bule. 

"The river." 

** Th «^ IS an aifjefo,— a word placed hefiire a nonn to show how it is applied : 
dffinUe^ it shows that some particular river is meant ; and it belongs to ^* rictTf*' 
aoMmllng to Sole X: ^^An artiele belongs to (he noun to wMeh U relates,* 

AmaMDazD^^Uis is the deflnite article ; and it belongs to riwr, etc. 

**Biver** is a nonn, it is a name; comfRoa, it is a name that can be applied 
to every object of the same kind ; nsttier aender, it denotes ueithor a nude nor a 
Ibmale : thmi per»m, it represents an object as spoken of; iiMgidar number ^ it 
meants out one. 

AvALnu.— 77^ ri9er li a ptarcae. The principal word la Hwr, modified bj the article 
73U. (All tho following exercIsM maj be flrst analysed, and than parsed, if the teacher 
deems it best to do so.) 

In Wee manner parse (he foUowing phrases : — 

The man. The men. A rose. An arrow. 

The horse. The horses. A melon. An island. 

The child. The children. A university. An uncle. 

"A man's hat." 

" >1 " is an artieUy — a word placed before a noun to show how it is applied j 
ind^finUe^ it shows that no partioalar man is meant; and it belongs to ^^ma.n\^ 
according to Bale X. (Repeat it.) 

iiBBiDOBo.— ^ is the indefinite artido; and it belongs to man^s^ etc. 

'^ Ma » ' « '^is a noun, it is a name ; eommon^ it is a name common to all objecta 
«if the same kind ; nuueuUne gender, it denotes a male ; third person, it represents 
an object as spoken of; singular number, it means bat one ; and in tfae^oMetni?* 
case, it limits the meaning of ^* hat,^^ according to Bale III. (Bepeat it.) 
• *« iTar* is parsed Uke « rioer,'' 

Abbtoobd.— JUdM'f is a common noon, of the mascaline gender, third person, 
ifingalar number ; and in the posaessive case, governed by heii, according to, etc. 
^ Analysis. — A man^s luit is a phrase. The principal word is hat, modified by fiurttX 
shondng what hat ; and man^s is modified t^ A, snowing that no parUcular man la meant. 

/a Uke manner parse the following phrases : — 

A neighbor's farm. The boy's book. 

An Indian's hatchet The boys' books. 

The sun's splendor. Women's fancies. 

Adjectives. 

FoTmiila._An adjective, and why ; ^1^^^ \ and why ; whether comr 

pared or not, and how ; tho degree, and why ; to what it belonga, and according 
to what Hole. 

* It is not necessary, in parsing, to repeat more of a Bole than the example reqnbea. 
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« A beautiful morning, with a refreBhing breeee.'' 

"JBeau ti/u J" is an ac^ecUvej-^ word used to qualify or limit the meaning 
of ft noun : deieriptive, it describes or qualities the morning ; eomparedjpo^ Uaviv 
/k Qomp morelMtutifid, superl. matt oeauti/;id; in the ^Um degree, it txi^T^MB 
the quahV simply ; and it belongs to " morning,'' accoromg to Euie X. (Repeat it.) 

Abridged.— -ff«M*^i/i<i is a descriptive adjective, in the positive degree (pes. 
beauH/ul, comp. more beautiful, superl. most beautiful) ; and it belongs to morning. 

"^^//•^aAta^" is an adjective,— a word, etc. * * * ^ar/icipioZ, it ascribes 
the act to its subject as a quaUty ; and it belongs to " breeze,''' according to Rule X. 

AsRiDQBD.—^^resAin^ is aparticnpial adjective, from the verh r^resh; and it 
belongs to breese, according to Bule X. (Repeat it.) 

Analtsib.— J. beautiful morning, with a reif reeking breeze^ is a phrase. (Give defioi- 
tion.) .Tho principal word is maming, which is modified by the article A, the adjective 
beautiful, and the a^acct with a refreshing breeze. Breeze is modilled by the article a, 
the adjective refreeh^, and joined to vMrnaing by the preposition with. 

Descriptive Adjectives, 

A* ripe melon. A whiter rose. The black-winged redbird. 

A dark night. The fairest lady. The red-winged blackbird. 

Flowery meadows. A most° ingenious story. 

Purling streams. The least^' troublesome servant. 

Mahogany** furniture. Webster's most® eloquent speech. 

The best gifl. The obedient and industrious pupil. 

The worst condition. A man bold, sensible, sensitive! 

A good boy's mother. proud, and® ambitious. 

" All men." " Five dollars." 

Formnla*— An adjective, and why; the Und, and why; to what it belongs, 
ttid according to what Bule. 

" -4 n" is an adjective, — a word used to qualify or limit the meaning of a noun: 
definitive, it limits or modifies the meaning of ^^rnenf' and it belongs to "mei*,'* 
according to Bule X. (Bepeat it.) 

Abbidobd.— ^C is a definitive adjective ; and belongs to men, according to, etd. 

^^Five" is an adjective, — a word, etc * * ♦ nwneral, and of the cardi' 
no^kind, because it espressos number and shows how many; and it belongs to 
" doOare," according to Bule X. (Bepeat it.) 

Abbidobd. — Five is a numeral adjective, of the cardinal kind ; and belongs to 
dollars, according to Bule X. 

Definttke Adjectives, * 

Yonder house. These trees. Every fourth man. 

This tree. Each pupil. Those two benches. 

That bam. Such a person. The lawyer's own case. 

Twelve Spartan virgins, noble, young, and<> fair, 

Witho violet wreaths adorned^ their^ flowing hair. — Dryden. 

(d.) "^" shows that no particular »' ripe melon*' is meant. (6.) Say^ in stead of eompari- 
son, ** It Qxn not be compared with propriety." (o.) To be omitted in parsing. 

IVouns. 

Formula.— A ntnm, and why ; ^^^^ | and why; ecXUtOvoe, and why; 
OMder, and why • person, and why ; number, and why ; (declension ;) case, and 

" Snow is falling." 
« Snow'*'^ is a noun, it la a name ; eovMnon, it is the oommon name of a sub- 
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Btanoe ; ntuUr ^tmdtr^ it denotes neither male nor female ; AM jMrtM, it repie- 
sente an object as spoken of; nn^ulffr number^ it means but one ; and in the non^ 
inative caas—il is the subject of the verb w/ol^tn^— according to Bule I. (Bepeat it.) 

AsRiDosD*. — Snow is a common noun, of the neuter gender, third person, sin- 
gular number ; and in the nominative case to is/allingy according to Sule I. 

AiTAi^Tsts.— iSnoio ia/aUing^ is a simple declarative sentence. Snow ia the sabieet. and 
UfatUng ia the predicate. 

Parse ihs ariicka, (he acdecHveSj and Ihe tumna: — 

David slew Goliath*.^ Jones*' the saddler's^ wife. 

Cattle eat grass. The duke of Wellington's^ forces. 

In golden ringlets**. Mr. Smith taught Ida* music*. 

Edward Everett's^ orations. Give John*» the book. 

Allen's*^ and Brown's store. James the coachman^ is sick. 

Allen and Brown's store. George is a gentleman^ 

Alice*^, bring your books, slate, and paper. 

The boy^ — O ! where was he ? 

My mother™ beiug sick, I remained at home. 

The canal is 4 feet>^ deep, and 36 feet wide. 

To advance"^ was now utterly impossible. 

Thou shalt not steal", is the eighth commandment. 

(O.) '" OdMatK^ ia a noun, it ia a name ; proper^ it is the name of a partlcolar perMm, to 
distinguish him from other persons, etc. * * * and in the objectiTe case— it is tlie ot^ect cf 
the Terb " slew"— according to Rule IV. (ft.) ^^RingUts'* is a nonn, etc * * * and in tlie objec- 
tive case— it is the object of the preposition In— according to Rule V. (e.) ''JSUtnml 
Everett a"" is a proper noun, (d.)— and in the possesdTe case— it limits the meaning of 
gtore^ nnderstood-^aecording to Rule III. (e.)— and in the poaaeasive case— it limits the mean- 
ing of '* wife^"* by showing whose wife she is— according to Rule III. (/.)— and in the jmm- 
aeaaive case, to agree with ^^Jonea^"^ according to Rule VII. (ff.)— and in the objeeHve caae 
—it is the object of the preposition " o/"— according to Rule V. (A.)— and in the objective 
ease— it is the ot(}ect of the preposition to, understood — according to Rule V. (1)— and in the 
nominative case, to agree with *^Jamea" according to Rule VII. (1^)— and in the nominaUva 
case independent, by direct address, according to Rule IL (L) Rule II. (m.)— and in the 
nominative case absolute, according to Rule IL (.n)— and in the objective case, limiting 
*' deep,'^ according to Rule VL (r.) " To advance*' is an nfinitive, used here as a noun of the 
n. g., 3d p., s. n. ; and in the nominatiye case to '* twis," according to Bule I. («.) ThouahaU 
not ateal, is a dause, used here as a noun of the neuter gender, 3d p., s. n. ; and in the nomi- 
natiye case to is, according to Rule I. Now parse each word. 

Pronouns. 

personal, ) 
Formula*— A jTronotffi,— definition ; relative^ Vand why; gender, and 

intcrroaoHve, ) ' 

■whj ; jperson, and why ; number, and why ; (declension ;) caae, and Bnle. 

" I myself saw John and his brother." 

" 7" is A pronoun, — a word that supplies the place of a nonn 'jperaondl, it is one 
of the pronouns that serve to distinguish the three grammatical persons ; of the 
common gender, it may denote either a male .or a female \ first peraon, it denotes the 
speaker ; aingidar number, it means but one : and in the nominative caae — ^it is the 
subject of the verb " saw"— according to Rule I. Nom., // poss., my or mine, etc. 

Abbidqbd. — /is a personal pronoun, of the common gender, first person, singu- 
lar number ; and in tne nominative case to the verb saw, according to Bule I. 

" My a e If'*'' is a pronoun,— ?k word that supplies the place of a noun ; compound, 
it is compounded or m^ and ae^; personal, etc. * * * and in the nominativs cam, to 
agree with " /," according to Kule VII. 

Abbidobd. — Myadf is a compound personal pronoun, of the common gender, etc. 

" jET* « " is a pronoun,— A word used in stead of a noun ; peraonal, it ia one of 

* Parsing Is usually ahiidged, by simply omitting the 
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the pronouns that serve to distingaish the three gnunmatical persons : of theina** 
euline g«nder, third perton^ and tingtUar number^ to agree with **«&Aii,*' acoord« 
ing to Kale IX j (repeat it ;) nom. he^ poM. Am ; and in the potsemive tote— 
it JLinuts the meaning of ** 6r0<A«r"^acoording to Kule 111. (Bepeat it.) 

' AsxLDQVD.—Hu itt a per^nal pronoun, of the maacnline fender, 2a pen., a. n., 
to agree with John, according to Kule IX ; (repeat it ;) and in the poaaessive case, 
governed by brother, according to Rule 111. 



Analtsib.— This is a simple declaratlTe sentenoe. The entire sat^eet is Imytdf; J la 

leh is modified by the emphatic appoaitlve ni^M^A Saw John 

e predicate ; «aio Is the predicate-yerb, which is modified bv the 
objects John and brother^ which are cooneeted b^ oiui, and the latter of which ia *»^«*iH 



and hia broO»er^ is the entire predicate ; taw Is the predicate-yerb, which is modified hj the 
objects JoAn and brother^ which are connected b^ 
b7 hia. (For Analysis, henceforth, see pp. 64-7.) 

Ftirse the artides, (he a^'ecHvea, the nouns, and the pronouoB :-^ 
Btnonal Pronouns, 
We caught him.* Martha and Maiy have recited 

Albert dressed himself** ^ 'their* lessons. 

With me*. A dutiful son is the delight^ of 

Thou* majestic Ocean^ his parents. 

Art thou* the man^ ? John, 'you* are wanted. 

* In these and all ftetare pandng lessons, a number plaoed over a word, indJeat e a the 
Role to be applied to it ; and a caret (A)shows where words are to be sappUed. 

" Read thy doom in the flowers, which fade and die.** 

^^TF&icA^iaa pronoun, — a word that auppUes the plaee of a noun ; rdaUm, 
its clause relates to and describes a preceding word, and ia dependent ; of the 
neuUr gender, third person, and plural number, to agree with ^^JUkoere,^* according 



to Bule IX ; (repeat it ;) and in the nominative eas&— it is the sobject of the verba 
"/flwfe" and " rft*"— according to Rule I. 

Abbii>oed. — Which is a relative pronoun, of the neuter gendei^ thii^ person, 
and singular number, to agree with JhwerSy according to Rule IX ; and in the 
nominative case to the verbs/o^ and die, according to Rule I. 

^' James reads what pleases him.** 

** Whaf'* is A pronoun, — a word that supplies the place of a noun / rdaUve^ it 
makes its clause dependent on another ; of the nsuter gender, it denotes neither a 
male nor a female ; third person, it represents an object as spoken of; singular num- 
ber, it means but one ; and it is here used as the oDJoct of** reads'* and the subject 
of '* pleases,*'' — ^because it takes the place of that which or thing toAic^ — according to 
£uIo VIII. (Repeat it.) 

Abridobd. — What is a relative pronoun, of the neuter gender, third person, 
singular number ; and it is here used as the object of reads, etc. 

** Nature deigns to bless whatever man will use her gifts aright.** 

" Whatever''* lAtaiatjJeetive, — a word that qualifies or limits the meaning 
of a substantive : definitive, it limits or modifies the meaning of ** man f* and it be- 
longs to ** man,** according to Rule X. 

" Man** is a noun, it is a ndme : comanon, it is a generic name, etc * * * and 
it is used here as the object of ** to bless** and the subject of ** toiU we,"— because 
the phrase whatever man takes the place of any or every man that, — according to 
Rule VIII. 

Abridged. — 3£an is a common noun, of the m. g., 8d p., s. n. ; and it is here 
need as the object, etc. 

" I do not know what he is doing." 

^* What he is doing,** is a clause used in the sense of a noun, of the neuter 
gender, third person, singular number ; and in the objective case — ^it is the object 
of *^ do know** — according to Rule IV. 

" What** IB A pronoun,— & word that supplies the place of a noun ; rdative, it 
makes ita olanae dependent on another ; responsive^ it is used as if in answer to ^ 
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•f the muUr ^enditf M ctonotot neither a male nor a female : (kird jpMWO% it rep- 
reients an otgect aa spoken of; simffular tntmbery it meana oat one; and in tne 
cl(f0BU9« mm it is the object of the verb ** w doing^^ ' a c c ording to Bale IV. 

Abridoxd*-^ IFA^ ia a responsiye relatiTe pronoan, of the n. cr., 8d p^ n. n.; 
and in the ot^jeetiye oaee, governed by it dcmg^ aeoording to Bole IV. 

'JSekUive Protwuns, 

I saw your brother*, who*** It was V •that*'* went. 

was well. What* costs nothing, is worth" 
She Vho' studies her' glass, nothing*. 

neglects her heart. Take whatever* yon like. 

He was such a talker *as' ^ We shall leave what is useless. 

could delight us all**. I am his" 'who* « created me. 

(«^>~'* was neh a Ulker u**«*waa a talkar that, or toho—. (5.) That^who; henea a 
rdative prosoon. (e.) That U»— ** his propert y , who c g e a to d me;** or, "the propertjr of 
Mm wAo," ete. 

"Whom did you see?" 

*< Wh « m " 18 a prenoun^—tk word that takes the place of a nonn ; itOerro^atiw, 
it is used to ask a qaestion ; of the common aender^ it may denote either a male or 
m female ; iMrd petwn^ it> repreaenta an object as apoken of: HngvJar jMwider. it 
means but one ; and in the dfftctim wie it is the oqject of the verb ** did m*** — 
according to Bale IV. 

Abxtoozd.— Whom is an interrogative pronoun, of the common gender, third 
peVBon, idngnlar nnmbtf ; and in the objective ease, governed by did Me, etc 

** The Gaul offered his own head to whoever should bring him 
that of Nero." " The old bird feeds her young ones." " These 
horses I received for the others." 

*' Wh oever^ Is a pranoufif — a word that snpnliea the place of a nonn ; com- 
pound^it ia compounded of tr^o and ever ; relatiwy\t makes its dense dependent <m 
another; of the common gender^ Ihirdpereon. eingular nvmberAo time with '^^per- 
•o»," or ^^ any peraon,^^ — understood before it, — according to Rule IX; and in the 
nominaUte eoM— it is the subject of the verb ** ahotdd ^im"— according to Rule I. 

ABsmoxn.— Whoever is a compound relative pron., of the c. g., 8d p^, s. n., ets. 

** That" \a ti pronoun, — a word that supplies the place of a noun j it is here 
used in place of ^^ the heady^^ and is therefore of the neuter gender, third person, 
eingular number ; and in the objective «iw— being the object of the verb ^^shottld 
bring''' — ^according to Rule IV. (" One*''' and " others''' are parsed in a similar way.) 

AsBmoED. — TTtat is a demonstrative pronoun, used here in place of the phrase 
the'headj and is therefore of the n. g., 8a p., s. n. ; and in the objective case, gov- 
erned by should bring, etc. 

Interrogative Pronouns, 

»Who^ was Blennerhasset* ? Who* can tell what^ democ- 

*>Who* is my neighbor^ ? racy* is ? 

Miscellaneous EBomples, 

Tour horse trots well, but mine^ paces. Others may be wiser, 

but none* are more amiable, than she is. Whoever* gives to the 

poor, lends to the Lord. From their love of each other*. 

I hope what* I say will have an effect upon him, and prevent 

the impression which* what" he says may nave upon others. 

(o.) " Who was Blennerhassetr' *BIennerhas8et was who ? (ft.) To apply Rale VII to 

** who,^^ would siTe a difTerent meaning to the sentence, (e.) Say, **Min^* is here used for 

** my horse" My is a pronoun, etc (Parse the two words as asaal.) (d.) " Xaeh otfter" is 

• oronotm,--* word that sap^iea the place of a noun ; compound, it consists of two words ; 

f the eom,gen.t eto. («.) ** Mop^T has the entire member ^ter it as ite otject. (Hope what ?) 
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Terbft. 

Finite Verbs. 

Ponniila.— A verb, ancL why; principal parit; S?jjj53«r, f"^^ ^^^ » 
transiUve^ with i>oijx, \ ^^ j^ ^y^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^hy. ^.^e t^nte, and why,- 

with/orm (emphatic or progressive), and why; (conjugation;) the person and 
number, to agree with its subject , according to Bole XI. 

'^ My father is ploughing the field which was botight last year.'' 

" /« 9 Z « « ^ A i ft ^ 'Ms a wrbf — a word used to aiBrm something of a subjeet ; 
prineipalparU^'-'PTeB. pltntffhj past pUntghedj perf. nut. ploughed ; regular. It as- 
ftunea the ending ed; traneiUvey it has an object (field^-^and in the aetioe vaiee, 
because it represents its subject as acting ; indicative mood, it affirms something aa 
an actual occurrence or &ct ; present tense, it expresses the act in present time, — 
and pfogressive fbrm, it represents it on continuing ; (singular number— flrst per- 
son, I am^louohing ; 2d p.; Tou are ploughing ; 8d p., He, or my filther, ispUntgh- 
ing ;) and in the third person and singular number, to agree with its Bubject./%iM«r, 
according to Bale XI. (Bepeat it) 

Abbidoed. — Is ploughing is a regular transitive verb, from, the verb plouah; 
(principal parts,— prea. plough, past ploughed, perf. part ploughed ;) in the indica- 
tive mood, present tense, progressive form ; and in the third person and aingnlar 
number, to agree with its subject /o^Aer, according to Bale XL 

** Was boughV* vAVk verb,— a word nsed to affirm something of a subject ;. 
prindpal parts,— prea, buy, past bought^ perf. part, bought', irregular, it does not 
assume the ending ed ; transitive, but in the passive voice, because it affirms the 
act of the object acted upon ; indicative mooa, it asserts something as an actual 
occurrence or iact ; past tense, it refers the act simply to past time : third person 
and singular number, to agree with its subjeet which, according to Bale XI. 

Abhidoed.— Was bought is an irr. pass. verb, from the verb &»y / (principal 
parts,— prcs. bu^, past bought, perf. part, bought ; m the ind. m., past t, and o. f. ; 
and in the 3d p., s. n., to agree, etc. 

Pairae the articles, adjectives, nouns, pronouns, and verbs : — 

Regular Verbs. Intransitive Verbs. 

Columbus discovered America. Bright leaves quivered. 
John regretted his loss. Rivers flow, and vdnds blow. 

Fortune worries men. joi^ ^u become rich. 

J^regular Verbs. Horace struts a dandy\ 

Thev struck me. jV«rfer Verbs. 

Birds fly. It was P. m. • v x-r i 

T/xcA^v. loa i««f ViJa >!«♦ The rose is beautiful. 

Joseph baa lost his hat ^.^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^.^^ 

Transitive Verbs. The house stands firm**. 

Horses eat com. Moods 

The Indians shunned us. 

We armed ourselves, Robert sold his horse. 

Did you see him 7 

Voi4ies. Were he rich, he would be lazy. 

She broke the pitcher. Every living creature must die. 

The pitcher is broken. Can you spell "jpA^wic" f 

They named her* Mary^. Be sincere. (Be thou sincere.) 

^r was named MaTy^ Man is ma# 1p mourcu 
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The distant hills look blue. Reckless youth makes nieiiil age. 

The soldiers will be attacked. How are the mighty* fallen I 

Your coat will have been finished. Time and tide wait for no man. 

You must write a composition. Monday or Tuesday was** the day. 

We should loVe our neighbors. Neither labor nor money was spared 

The apples might have been eaten. Yonder lives a hero and patriot. 

The lady may have been handsome. His family is large. 

Had I but known it. The multitude pursue pleasure. 

Do you venture a small fish, to Every house hais a garden, 

catoh a great one. You or he is in fault. 

You, he, and I, are invited. 

Foff^* I say, be your own friend. 

The tall pines are rustling. To scorn meanness, is beroia 

I do protest against it That weak men should seek atrength 
Thou hast a heart of adamant in cunning, is natural. 

(a.) Say,—" and in the third person, plnral nnmber, to agree with Time and tid^ « x»loral 
snbjecfe, according to Rule XI." (&.) Say,—** and in the 3d p., s. n., to agree with. Mimda^ 
or Ttu^tayy a singular sntsfect, according to,** etc (e.) Supply men^ or parse mighty u a noun. 

Participles and Infinitives. 

Form»I..-i/?^^ } -awhy; J^^^^f^' } «.a why,- 

?!!22f' } and why ; with/orm, and why ; to what it relates, and acoordiug to 
^>^' fwhatRili. -" ^ '' ™« 

In parsing a present narticiple, omit/orm ; and in general omit of the Foimnlas 
whatever is not applicable. 

** The traveler, having been robbed, was obliged to sell his horse." 

^^ Having been robbed^'' is tk participlef — ^a form of the verb, that merelT 
assumes the act or state, and is generally construed like an adjective ; compound. 
it consists of three sim|)le participles ; passive^ it represents its subject as acted 
upon ; perfect in sense, it expresses the act or state as past and finished at the time 
referred to ; and it relates to ^* traveler^*'' according to Bule XII. (Bepeat it.) 

ABHiDQVD.^Eamng been robbed is a compound, passive, perfect participle, from 
the verb robj robbed, rothed; and it relates to traveler , according to Bule All. 

** To « tf ZTMs an infinitive, — a fbrm of the verb that begins usually with to, and • 
expresses no affirmation : transitive, it hai^ an obiect ; active voice, it represents 
its subject as doing sometning ; present, it denotes tne act simply ; and it relates to 
" traveler, ^^ and completes the sense of " toas obUged,'''' according to Bule XII. 

Abrtooed. — Th sell is a transitive, active, present infinitive, from the verb sell, 
sold, sold ; and it relates to traveler as its suDJect, and limits waa obUged, showing 
as to what, according to Bule XII. 

" Tp betray is base." " 1 insist on writing the letter." 

" T'o ft « < r «y " is an intransitive, active, present infinitive, from the verb betray, 
betrayed, betrayed. It is here used also as a noun of the neuter gender, third person, 
singular numJ^; and in the nominaiive «m*— being the subject of the verb i* — 
according to Bule I. 

" Writing'''' is a transitive, active, present participle, from the verb write, 
wrote, written. It is here used also as a noun oi the neuter aender, third ^rson, 
singular number ; and in the elective case — ^being the object of the preposition on 
— according to Bule V. 

" It affords us pleasure to have seen the rising sun attended by 
so many beautiful clouds." 
^^ To ha^e seen" isa transiUve, active, perfect infinitive, from the wb see, 



1 
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Mto, MM. It is here used also as a noun of the netOer&mder, UUrd petwn, $^uHilar 
tmmoer ; and in the nomiruUive caae^ to agree -with " 72," according to BiiJe VII. 

^^ Hieing'^ isan adjectiv€y—& word used to qualify or limit the mcaniuff of a 
substantive ; participial^ it is a participle— from tne verbnw, rote, nMii^ascribinff 
the act or state to iis subject as a quuJity ; and it belongs to " ««»," aooordimr to 
Bule X. ^ 

^^Attended^^ is hparUoipiey—a form of the verb, that merely assumes the 
act or state, and is generally construed like an adjective ; pasnive, it represents its 
subject as acted upon ; per/eei in form, but present in sense, for it represents the 
act or state as present and continuing at the time referred to : and it relates to 
" «*»," according to Bule XII. 

AsKSDOVD^-^AUended is a passive partacSple, from the regular verb aUend, a^ 
tended, attended ; it is perfect m form but present in sense, and relates Jto, ete. 

^* The second Bnle for participles and infinitives, which is given on nam 71, 
can be applied to all the foregoing and all the following participles and inflmtivei. 

Farse aU except the adverbs^ preposiiicme, conjunetionSj cmd interjecUons : — 
BirUeiples, 

The Indians fled, leaving their mules tied to the bashes. 
Singing thou dost soar, and soaring ever singest. The war* 
being ended, prosperity revived. Time and thinking tame the 
strongest grief. Of making many books, there is no end. 

InJinUvvee. 

And fools, who came to scoffi remained to pray. We are never 
too old to learn. Here was an opportunity to grow* rich. I 
ordered him^ to be brought. She is> wiser than to believe it. I 
ought to have written. To err* is human ; to forgive, divine. 
I forgot to mention* it. It is knowledge enough for some peo- 
ple, to know' how far they can proceed in mischief with impunity. 
MieeeUaneous EmmpUe. 

Let* Love have* eyes, and Beauty will have ears. 
It had been® useless, had he done® it. 
Accordingly, a company assembled" armed" and accoutred", 
and, having procured" a field-piece, appointed" Major Harrison 
commander^ and proceeded" to accomplish" their design. 

(a.) That is,— "an opportunity /or Mm or any one to grow rich." (6.) Losieally, the 
phrase, " him to be brought,*' is the object of " ordered ;" grammaticaUy, him is the object 
(c.) '''• Hovo far they can proceed^*' etc., is the object of "•'•hnmo:' See p. 61. (d.) Supply 
you or thim, and to. Do you let, eta See p. 28. («.) Subjanctiye mood. See p. IT or 801. 

Adrerbs. 

FoimQla.— An adverb, and why ; if it can be compared^ Bay bo, and how ; 
of what kind; to what it belongs, and according to what Kale or Note. 

"The trees are waving beautifully." 
"£eaut i/u Z Zy " is an adverhy it modiflea the meaning of a verb (" are wav- 
ing") ; it can be compared,— pes. leaut^fuUy, comp. more beautifully^ super!, moet 
heautifuUy ; it is an adverb oi manner or quality ; and it belongs to the verb " are 
waving,''^ according to Kule XIII. (Repeat of the Rule as much as is applicable.) 

Abbidoed. — BeautifuUy is an adverb of manner, can be compared, modifies the 
verb are wamng, and belongs to it according to Rule XIII. 

" Gather roses while they bloom." 
" Whil 6 " is an adverb,— a word used to modify the meaning of a verb, an ad- 
jeetive, or an adverb ; it is a eoMunetive adverb of tmie; and it belongs to both the 
Verb <* gMer'^ sad the verb " biopm^^^ acoordiog to Rule XIU. Or eay,— 
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** Wki !•*' ii an «iNi4,«-ft wwd uted to modUy the meaniagof a verb, an ad- 
jective, or an adverb ; eonjuneU94j it oooneota ita own daiiae to another to expres 
the tiiue, acoording to >ioie Xiil* 

Abkidobd.— While ia a conjunctiye adverb of time, modifying the verbs aatJur 
and bloom^ and belonging to tiiom accordmg to Rale XIII. Or eay,— Whde is a 
ooinonctive adverb of time, tliat joins a dependent danae to anotner dlanse ad- 
verniaUy, or to easpreaa the time, according to Note XIII. 

" Can not you go too ?" 

•* JTo « " ia an adverb,-^ word naed to modify the meaning of a verb, an adjec- 
tive, or an adverb : it is an adverb of negation ; and it modines the verb *' eanW^ 
with referenoe to *^ yov,** and therefore belonga to them, according to Rule XlV. 

AsittDOYn.— iVb< ia a negative adverb, modifying the verb eon ao with reftr;^ 
to ita aabiject you, and tiierefore belonging to them, acoording to Sole XHI. 

Pcurse the ariicUs^ a^ectivea, nouns, pronouns, verbs, and adverbs : — 
1. Adverbs Modifying Verbs, 
The horse galloped gracefully. Our roses must soon fade. 

The birds sung sweetly. Lofty mountains saccessirely i^pear. 

Mary sews and knits welL Here will I stand. 

2. Adverbs Modifying Adjeetivss. 
Her chfld was very young. He is perfectly honest 

The music rose softly sweet My hat is almost new. 

John is most studious. The wound was intensely painfoL 

d. Adverbs Mbd\fyinff Adverbs. 
Some horses can run very fast Thomas is not very industrious. 

He stutters nearly always. The field is not entirely planted. 

You must come very soon. She had been writing very carefolly. 

4. Misedlaneous Msamples, 
Smack went the whip, round went the wheels. Flowers 
come forth early. Sadly and slowly we laid him down." We 
carved not* a line, we raised not a stone. He lay like a warrior** 
taking his rest. Even*^ from the tomb the voice of nature cries. 
These scenes, once so** delightful^ no longer please him. As* 
you sow, so® you shall reap. When will you come ? The 
dew glitters when the sun rises. 

(a.) "JVbr limits the meaning of "cortJcd** in respect to "tf line.** (b.) Or Rula VL 
(e.) ** EverC* modifies the adverbial adjunct *'*^fr<ym, the tomb /** or, rather, it modifies tho 
verb " criea^'^ with reference to the phrase "yVom the tomb.'" AcQunctSi^* adrerbs or adjec- 
tives ; hence adverbs can modify them, and not, as lom* grammarians teach, the preposition 
only. (See p. 30.) (d.) Degree. (O Ifannen 



Prepositions. 

osUion,f-deQmtioji ; between -what 
" The water flows over the dam.'' 



Fonnnla* — ^A preposUion,f-de&iation ; between what it shows fhe relation ; 
Bole. 



" (?ver" is t^ preposition, — a word used to govern a noon or pronom)) and 
show its relation to some other word ; it horo shows tho relation of ^^ flows" to 
" dam,'^ according to Kulo XIV. (Repeat it.) 

Abbidqed.— Oo«r 13 a preposition, showing the relation between ^im axid dam, 
according to Kolo XIV. 

Parse all the words eoccept the conjunctions : — 

I found a dollar in the road. In spidng, the leaves come 
forth. We should not liv« beyond our means. He straggte^, 



like a hero, against the evils of fortune. An eagle rose near** 
the citLy, and liew^ over it far away beyond the distant hills. We 
went from New York to Washington City, by railroad, in eight 
hours. As to the policy of the measure, 1 shall say nothing. 
The river is washing the soil from under the tree. I caught a 
turtle in stead of a fish. 

Conjunctions. 

Formula*' A eonjunetiaiif and yrhj; its peooUar nature ; what it ««"*u*M* ; 
Bnle. 

*' The meadow produces grass and flowers." 

" wi n <f 'Mb a eonjuntsfim,"^ word used to connect other Worda, and ahdw the 
sense in which they are connected ; it implies simply continnance, or that some- 
thing more is added ; and it oonnecta the words ^'hM and Jlowerw, aoootding to 
Eule XV. 

ABRiDQJti>.—And is a copnktive ooignnction, connecting grau and fMoen^ ao- 
eon£ng to Snle XV. 

" Ton must either buy mine or sell yours.'' 

" Either^ is a conjunction, a word, etc •♦ * it corresponds to "or," and 
assists it m connecting two phrases according to Rale XV. 

<« Or" 19 a. conjaaotion, etc. * * * it is alUmative^ or allows bat one of the 
tilings offered, to tne exclusion of the rest ; it here oorresponda to ** «iiA4r,'* and 
connects two phrases according to Rule XV. 

Parse all the words : — 

Ward0, OonMded, 

Learning refines and elevates the mind. Cultivate your heart 
and mind. She is amiable, intelligent, and handsome. The 
silk was light-blue, or sky-colored : it should have been white or 
black* 

Phraaes OonnecUd, 

Through floods and through forests he bounded away. 
Death saw the floweret to the desert given. 
Plucked it from eanh, and planted it in heaven. 

Clatues or Sentences GmneoUd. 

Eagles generally go alone, but little birds go in flocks. Italian 
music's sweet because 'tis dear. If it rain to-morrow, we shall 
have to remain at home. Whether my brother come or not, I 
will either buy or rent the farm. Though h^ is poor, yet he 
is honest. He was always courteous to wise and gifted men ; 
for he knew that talents, though in poverty, are moi'e glorious 
than birth or riches [are]. 

Interjections. 

Fomtnla. — An inUrjection, and why ; of what kind ; Hole. 
" Alas ! no hope for me remains." 

Alas is an inteijection of grief; and it is used independently. Bule XVI. 

O, young Lochinvar is come out of the West. Ah ! few'^i 
shall part where many*'A meet I O Desdemona' ! Desdemona I 
deadr Dead! Oh! oh! oh! (SappiyoHtAouuidtAtftfart.) 
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14. ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

Discourse is a general word denotiDg either prose ot poetry. 
Discourse is composed of propositions. 

A proposition consists of a subject combined with its predicate. 
The subject denotes that of which something is affirmed. 
The predicate denotes what is affirmed. 

Discourse may be divided into paragraphs. 

Paragraphs are composed of sentences. 

A sentenced is a thought expressed by words. 

Sentences are either simple or cqmpound, 

A simple sentence contains but one proportion* 
A eentenoe may still be called timple, when its nominative iif a prapoeition; bnfe 
not so when it oontains a subordinate proposition in any other relation. Someffram- 
marians snpply words so as to make with each Unite verb a proposition or slmplo 
sentence : bat, whenever we can conveniently do so, it is best to regard a series of 
finite verbs as but one predicate. 

A compound sentence contains two or more propositions, or simple 
sentences. If one of the propositions modifies another, the sentence 
is, by some grammarians, called complex. 

A clause is any one of two or more propositions which together 
make a sentence. 

EzeroiflOfl. 

TeU viheOier ihs setUeneea are simple or compound j and why ; nunUon ihe propo- 
tUionaor elatiaet, and iohy: mention the iulffeeU and the predieaUSf and why; and 
whether simple or compound^ and why i — 

The flowers are gemmed with dew. The maple on the hOlHside has lost ita 
bright green, and its leaves have the hue of gold. As you come near, thej 
spring up, fly a little distance, and light again. Suspicion ever haunts the 
guilty mind. Hard things become easy by use; and skill is guned by little 
and little. The weight of years has bent him, and the winter of age rests upon 
his head. He touched his harp, and nations heard entranced. The union is 
the vital sap of the treo; if wo reject the Constitution, we girdle the tree; its 
leaves will wither, its branches drop off, and the mouldering trunk will be torn 
down by the tempest. The good times, when the farmer entertained the 
traveler without pay; when he invited him to tarry, and join in the chase; 
when Christmas and Pourth of July were seasons of general festivity, — have 
passed away. "Thy worldly hopes,'' said the hermit, '* shall have faded, thy 
castles of ambition crumbled, and thy fiery passions subdued, ere thou hast 
reached the meridian of life." Read this Declaration at the head of the army, 
—every sword will be drawn from its scabbard, and the solemn vow uttered, to 
maintain it, or to perish on the bed of honor. (Construe both the infinitive phrases 
with each of the two clauses just before them in the same member.) What 

* A eenUnee is merely so much of disooane as makes a complete thought in the yiev of 
the person uttering it; tLpropoeition is a single combination of such words as make a predi- 
eation, Judgment, or thought ; and a phraae is merely two or more words rightly pat together 
for though^ without ejgpresiiog apredicattoo. 
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costs nothing, is worth nothing^. That he mnst ftO, Is certain^ TIs liberty 
alone that gives the flowers of fleeting life their lustre and perfume. Oo^ and 
assist him, that the work majr be finished. He who is ialse to God, is not true 
to man. Though thy slumbers may be deep, yet thy spirit ii^all not sleep; 
there are shades that will not vanish, there are thoughts thou caost not banish. 
To drcsS) to visit, to gossip, and to thrum her piano, are the chief employments 
of the modern belle. 



Every proposition is either declarative^ interrogative^ imperaUve^ 
or exclamatory. Every sentence is the same, or a composite of these. 

A declarative proposition expresses a declaration ; an interroga- 
tive proposition, a question ; an imperative proposition, a command ; 
and an exclamxitory proposition, an exclamation. 

£x.-~" John rides that wild horse." <<Does John ride that wild horse f' 
" John, ride that wild horse." *< John rides that wild horse I" An exdamai&ry 
sentence is merely a deolarative^ an interrogative, or an imperative sentence, nt- 
tered chiefly to express the emotion of the speaker. 

Exercises. 

The proposUiona ; and whdher dectaraHve, inierroffoHve, imperaiioe^ or ex^anuh 
t&rpy and why : — 

A waving willow was bending over the foimtain. Kise, and defend thyselC 
Shall I assist you? How beautiful is yonder sunset I If James has a hun- 
dred marbles, why does he never show us any of them 7 Men may, I find, be 
honest, though they differ. Now Twilight lets her curtain down, and pins it 
with a star. Green be the turf above thee, friend of my better days. What 
shall I say? What a piece of woric is man I She is busy in the garden, 
among the posies. The spreadmg orange waves a load of gold. Hear him I 
hear him 1 There can be no study without time ; and the mind must abide, and 
dwell upon things, or be always a stranger to the inside of them. The fly sat 
upon the axle-tree of the chariot-wheel, and said, '* What a dust do I raise l" 



Every proposition is either independent or dependent. 

An independent proposition makes complete sense by itself. 

A dependent proposition depends on another for complete sense. 

The clause of a complex sentence on which the other clauses depend^ is often 
called the 2?rin<^2 or leading da/use; its subject and predicate, the principal or 
leading ewject audi predicate ; and the dependent clauses, subordinate elaveee. 

Exercises. 

Tkepropoeitiona; and whether independent ofd^^endent^ and why: — 

The morning dawns, and the clouds disperse. The dew glistens, when the 
sun rises. I would not enter, on my list of friends, the man who needlessly seta 
foot upon a worm. Stillest streams oft water fairest meadows ; and the bird 
that flutters least, is longest on the wing. The path of sorrow leads to the land 
where sorrow is unknown. If the mind be curbed and humbled too much in 
children^iftheir spirits be abased and broken much by too strict a hand over 
them, — ^they lose all their vigor and industry. Come ye in peace here, or come 
ye in war ? In one place we saw a gang of sixty-flve horses ; but the bufialoea 
seemed absolutely to cover the ground. "Come," says Puss, "without any 
more ado; 'tiatimeto^ tobreak&st: oats don't live upon dialogues." 
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B^ery propontion maj b« dividod into tlie entire eui^ and tliB 

entire predicate. 

The m/tre subject must have ono or more suhfect-naminatives to 
the same verb or verbs. 

The entire predicate roust have one or more finite verbs agreeing 
with the same sabject, which may be called the predicate-verbs. 

Hence both sabjects and predicates are either simple or compoufid^ 

The sabjeot-nonunative ma^ be a uwrd, a phrvm^ or an eniire daute ; the predi- 
eate-verb ia simply a vetb^ or a prindpal verb with its auxiliaries. 

Most grammarians cdl the entire sabject the logical att^'ed ; the entire predi- 
cate, tbo logical predicate ; the subject-QomiDative, the grammodkei subject ; and 
the predicate-verb, the grammatical predicate. This mode of naming is not so 
simple as the one we have given. 

Exercises. 

Th€ prcpotUions ; the erUir$ tubjeets^ and then ths sufijeet-nomifutUtei ; fhe entire 
predieauuy and then ihe predioat&-wrba :-^ 

Men work. Most men work daily. The leaves nistle. The leaves rosUo 
in the passing breeze. Leaves and flowers must perish. Flowers bloom and 
lade. Leaves and flowers flourish and decay. Poplanfand alders ever quiy- 
ering played, and nodding cvpress formed a firagrant shade. Li youth alone, 
unhappy mortals live ; but, ah I the mighty gift is fugitive. The same errors 
run through all &milies in which there is wealth enough to afford that their 
sons may be good for nothmg. Depart In concert act, like modem friends, 
since one can serve the other's ends. That it is our duty to be kind and 
oblig'mg, admits of no doubt The division and quavering which please so 
much in music, have a resemblance to the glittering of light, as when the moon- 
beams play upon the water. It is often the fault of parents, guardians, and 
teachers, that so many persons miscarry. (Here either "It" or the clause ** that 
so many," eto^ may be considered the subject of "is," and the other term may 
be parsed as agreeing with the subject in case.) It is hardly practicable for tho 
human mind to obtain a clear and familiar knowledge of an art, without illustra- 
tions and ezen^lificatkkns. Ah me I the blooming pride of May, and that .of 
beauty, are but one. 

The parts into which sentences are divided in analysis, are called 
elements. Subject-nominatives and predicate^verbs are the principal 
elements ; and they may be modifiled by words^ phrases^ or clauses. 

A part that modifies another, adds something to its moaning, or takes away 
something. 

What modifies, is cither explanatory or restrictive. 
Ex.— «< The town lay at the foot of a hill, wki^ we eUnOed:' « Tho town lay at 
Ifae foot of the hill whick toe eUmbedJ'^ 

Whatever modifies a substantive, is an adjective element, 

Ex.—" Sdbm/on'e Temple." What temple ? " David, the Ung and peakni^.^* 
What David ? " The land of palms,^^ * What land ? <' A hill crowned with mor- 
Jeetic trees:'' What kind of hfll ? " A proposition to sell the /arm:' What pro- 
position? ^^The store which is on the corner:^ What Store? ** A request ^^^9tt 
wiU go with us:' What kind of request f 

What modifiesy may itself be modified. 
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A voxrs may be modified — 

1. By an artide, ^ fhe hak is {nteUigent" 

2. Bjr an adjective, *' A heauH/td rose ;'' " A B08B, nd and ieeM<ifUL" 

3. Bjra|?085e59ii;& "«^An'« BOBSE;" ** ify slate." 

4. By an appos'iUve. ''John eA« saddler;'' "The POR ifOeM." 

6. Bj a j)(zr<»c^ with what bdongs to it "A LAW rdaUng i$ fcttii.* 

6. By an mfmHive, with what belongs to it *< A patB to ffiUd$ iw." 

7. By an adjund. " A man of wisdom.^* 

8. Byac^oKAs. "The willow i0Aic^flto7M295y^«pr%;'* '* A REQiTSST Oat 

A PBOKOUir may be modified in the same ways, except not by ajwMwufai, 
A modified word has freqnently seveittl modifications at once. 

Ezeroitos. 

3%s nouns andpr&noUM^ and bp whxt {key are mod\fied:^ 

A dewy rose. The land of oranges. Lurkmg evils. Erils larldog neift 
Eyils that lurk near. A house situated on the river. An opportonity to 
study. The sun^s beams. Idton the poet The deer which ran out of the 
field, and which I shot A bright.moming, fresh and balmy, that refreshed ns 
alL The calumet was produced, and the two forlorn powers smoked eternal 
IKendship between themselves, and vengeance upon their common spoilem, the 
Grows. The silence of the night; the calmness of tho sea; the lambent radi- 
ance of the moon, tremblm^ on the surfiuie of the waves ; and* the deep azure of 
the sky, spangled with a thousand stars, — concurred to heighten the beauty of 
the scene. With loss of Eden, till one greater man restore U8» and regain the 
blissful seat Numerous small lakes lie inland, round which, on beaten tnuls^ 
roam herds of red deer. Sweet day, so cod, so cahn, so bri^t^ tho bridal of 
the earth and sky. 

"Whatever modifies a verb, an adjective, or an adverb, or may bo 
given in answer to an interrogative adverb, or as the complement of 
a predicate, is an adverbial element. 

Ex.— " The house was sold v««^ia^." When? "The house contains «itM^ 
furniture,''^ Contiuns what? "The house was a mere eabm,'** Was what t *• The 
Louse fell, crushing its inmaUs,^^ Fell how } " The house was aoid to wm tho 
tnvnsr'a tiebts,^^ Why I ** Thahouso was sold because ^awnsrwaain debt?* Why f 

A modified verb may be a finite verb, a participle^ or an mfinitive. 
A VERB may be modified — 

1. By an objective. " Men build houses.^ ^ I ENBW il to be him.^ 

2. ^j ^yredkate-napmnaiive. "John has become a farmer.^' 

3. By an adjective. "To BB wife;" "James is tdfa."* 

4. By an adverb. " The horse ran fasL'^ 

5. By 9k participle^ " The stone bolled thundering down the hilL^ 

6. By axi infinitive-^. "1 have concluded to remain with yotk" 



• Owing to a slight radical dliferenoe In the modes of daadfying, there ia i 

apparent inoongnii^ between Paridng and Analvsia. Thns, in parsing, idls la referred to 
J w wi tu, bnaaaao Jmmss denotea the olileet to wmcb the qaalifer Maacs; bat. Ja aaataaina;- 
Itia referred to if, beoaoae it ma&es with <« the predicate. -~— »•• «* 7— •• 
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^. By an aJSwMsL *' Apples OBOir on Itsml" 

a Bjtkdauae. *'She TBonaheisrich;'* "HeszumBsOa^Adiiuiy feoriL" 

Ezeroiset. 

7%€9ei^a$idhy9thaimod{fi4d:^ 

A ligfat bettntog brightly. He writes with earn. Cast not pearia befive 
swhie. He beoame a partner. She is indu8driou& 1 intend to got I be- 
lieve he will Buooeed when he makes a Tigoroos effort. Among the flowering 
vines is one deserving of particular notice. Each flower is composed of six 
leaves about three inches in leDgth, of beautiful crimson, the inside spotted with 
white. Its leaves of fine gi*een are oval, and disposed by threes. This fdant 
grows upon the trees without attaching itself to them. When it has leacdied the 
topmost branches, it descends perpendicolarlyf and, as it continues to grow, ex- 
tends fipm tree to tree, until its various stalks interlace the grove like the rig- 
ging of a ship. Nature from the storm shines out afiredu Noteven a philoso- 
pher can endufe the toothache patiently. There never yet were hearts or 
skies, clouds might not wander through. Chaucer said, **If a man's aool is In 
his pockety he should be punished there.** 



An ADJECTIV35 may be modified — 

1. By an adverb, " She iafooUalUy PBOtD.** 

2. Byaninfiniiive, *' The fruit is good to eat*' 

3. By an ad^fuhct, " He is oaaeful of hia dooftv.** 

Exercises. 

21U adj$cUv€B^ and hp what modified .*— 
le was uncommonly beautiful He is poor in mon^, but ridi in knowl- 



Be quick to hear, but slow to speak. The visions of my youth aie 
past — ^too bright, too beautiful to last How dear to my heart are the scenes of 
my childhood I That fiither, faint in death below, his voice no longer heard. 
Wise in councfl and brave in war, he soon became the most suocessftd leader. 



An ADVERB may be modified — 

1. By an adverb. •• The horse ran very past." 

2. By an acfjuncL " He has acted inconsistentlt wUh hia profusions,'^ 

Exercises. 

7%s adverbs^ and by uihat tnodiJSed ;— 

It is very badly done. She studies most diligently. You can not oouk 
too soon. He has written agreeably to your directions. 



When a dependent clause is abridged into a phrase, having a 
nominative absolute, the phrase retains the modifying sense of tho 
clause. 

SomiB grammarians call such tHao independent phiasee, thongh perhapa neecU 
kssly. 
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EzeroiBOB. 

l%sdb9oluUphra9ei, and what they modify :— 

My trunk being packed, I sent for a carriage. (Sent why or when ?) Xho 
Ban having set^ we returned home. His father having been imprisoned, he went 
to rescue him. Along he saontered, his musing fancies absorbing his whole souL 

» 

Nominatives independent, or the phrases containing them, and 
interjections, are independent elements, 

Ezer ciseB 

ToirU otU ih$ independent words orphratea :^- 

O Liberty I can man resign thee, once having felt thy ^orious flame I Weep 
on the rocks of roaring winds, maid of Inistore I Milan I the golden bells 
which oft at eve so sweetly tolled I Alas, alas I &ir Inds, she's gone into the 
West The land of the heart is the land of the West; oho bojrsi oho boys I 
oho I Hist, Borneo, hist I My starsl what a flshi Ha, ha, hat a fine 
gentleman, triily. 

Connecting words are conjunctions, prepositions, relative pronouns, 
and some adverbs. Sometimes phrases. 

Sometimes connectives are omitted, or the connection is sufficiently 
obvious by the position of the parts. 

Exer oiseSf 

Toiwt out ike eonMcUvM^ UXt qf whai kind, and what they eonntet f^ 
The sun has set, and tho moon and stars begin to appear. He took the hoise^ 
which was neither his nor mine When I behold a fashionable table set out, I 
fancy that gouts, fevers, and lethai*gies, lie in ambush among the dishesi He 
Ihat knows not how to suffer, has no greatness of souL Though deep^ yet dear ; 
though gentle, yet not dull. The moment I touched it, down it fell. The 
deeper the water, the smoother it flows. (Connected by the correlative sense of 
the clauses.) To be happy is not only to be free fix)m the pains and diseases 
of the body, but also from tho cares and diseases of the mind. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 'tis somethmg, nothing; 
Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands : 
But he who filches firom me my good name, 
Bobs me of that which not enridhes him, 
And makes me poor indeed I 

■ ■ ' ♦ ■ 

Propositions are sometimes elliptic or inverted, 
Exer oiBBB, 

Toha out the dUptieal partty supply the omitted words, and reetore the logioal or* 
ran^emsnt:— 

And jokes went round, and careless chat No mate, no comrade, Lncy 
knew. Oh, how damp, and dark, and cold I '* Then, why don't you go," 
said L Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst, and cold. The woman 
(strange circumstance I) remained obstinately sUent. Out of debt, out of dan- 
ger. On the cool and shady hills, coffee-shrubs and tamarinds grow. Alas for 
k>ve, if thou wert all, and naught beyond, O earth 1 Of all the thousand sth^ 
not ona *' Sir, I can not— What, my lord? — ^Bfake you a better answer." 

♦ ■ ■■ ■ 

Sentences, propositions, and phrases, may be analyzed according 
to the following 
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rormnlas. 

A tentenee, and why ; timpU^ compUxj or compound, and irhj ; cMaroeHM, 
rofftUive, imper mii vt, nektmoUorjfy or n composite oi; and why. 

,. • phriM; the chief word . .,»«^*4u^ w« 

^MiadfliMBdeBlphraMt the Indepeadwi* aahitoiitlva " 1 moainea nj — w 

i»theeattni;°^[..the j;2J522!S^^ .modified by . 

ANALYSIS EXEMPLIFIED. 

Simple Itenteiures Analyzed* 

** Sin degrades." 

Thia ia % $€tU$nec, ifc ia a fhonglit azinreaaed by worda ; timfiU^ it eontaina but 
ona piopoaition ; dedaraUvty it oxp r aaae a % declaration. 

Sin ia the subject, because it denotes that of which aomething is affirmed ; and 
degrade is the predicate, because it denotes what is afiSnned of sin. jSm is a]M> the 
anbjeot-nominative ; and degradet, the predicate-verb. 

^ My friend, were these Louses and lands purchased and improved 
by our old senator, David Barton f" 

This is A urUenee, it is a collection of words making complete sense ; nmpU, it 
oontfuns but one proposition, or bat one subject and one predicate ; inUrrogaUve^ 
it aska a questioa. 

My fritnd is on independent phrase, because it has no grammatical oonnectioa 
with the rest of the sentence. Friend is the principal word, and it is modified or 
limited by the possessive Afy. 

The phrase these houeee and land*, is the subject, because it denotes that of which 
Bomething is affirmed. 

The phrase were purchae&d and improved hy our old senator, Ikimd Barttm^ iatfa* 
predicate, because it denotes what is affirmed of the sul^ect. 

Soueee and lands are the sul^ect-nominatives, connected by the word and^ and 
modified by the adjective these. 

Were purchased and \were\ improved are the predicate-verbs, ocmneoted bj anA 
and modified by the phrase hy our old senator, David barton. Our M senaiar is 
modified by 2>ai;u2^ar^<7»; old senator is modified or limited by the posseoaivo 
our; and senator is modified by old* ^ 

Or thus : Was is the copula ; purchased and improved are the attributes, modi- 
fied 1^ ■ ■ I ' (aa befi)re). 

Compound Sentences Analysed* 

'- A man who saves the fragments of time, will accomplish much 
in the course of his life." 

This is a sentence, it is a complete thought expressed by words ; compound, it 
contuns more propositions than one; (or, complex, it contains two propositions, of 
which one modifies the other ;) dodaraUve, it expresses a declaration. 

A man who saves the fragmewts qf time, is the entire subject of the prindpal 
claoae, because it denotes that of which something is affirmed ; and wiU accon^fUsh 
muck in ths course qf Ms ^e, is the entire predicate^ because it denotes what is $!• 
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finned of the subject Jfan is tlie Bnbjeet-nofxiiBflfti^ ; and it to no^«d hy the 
articled, and tho danse uiko eaves the /ra^merUs qf time : wU aeeompUakiB tho 
prodicate-verb, and is modified b/ iha object much and tho adjanot ii» ^ Murw ^ 
Aw life. 

Who saves thefraffmerUs oftime^ 13 \ propoeition connected to fMrn, by the tela- 
tivo who, as a subordlnato clause performing tho olUco of an adjective. 

Who is the entire snbject and the sabjcct-nominatiyo : savts iiks frapnsnU 9f 
time, is the entire predicate ; saves is the predicate-yerb, and is modified by its ob- 
ject fragmmUa^ which is itself modified by the artidA ths and the acUtmot <ff iimu 

^ What pleases the palate, is not always good for the constitu- 
tion." 

This is a senUnce, it is a collection of woids making complete sense; impound, 
consisting of two propositions ; (or, complex, it contains two propositions, of which 
one modifies tho other;) declaraiive^ it expresses a declaration. 

What is eqaivalent to that which. What, or that which, peases the palate, is tho 
entire subject of the principal clauso ; and is not always good for the eonsUtuUon, is 
the entire predicate. That is tho subject-nominative, and is modified by the clause 
which pUases the palate; is is tho predicate-verb, and is modified by the adjeotivo 
good, which is itself modified by the adjunct for the constUwtion and the adverb 
uLwc^s^ and always is modified by the adverb noU 

Which pleases ihe palate, is a proposition connected to ihcU, by the niel&v^hichf 
as a subordinate clause performing the office of an adjective. 

Which is the entire subject and the subject-nominative ; pleases the palate, is the 
entire predicate ; pleases is the predicate- verb, modified by the ohject palate, which 
is itself modified by the^ 

[" Who were the rpbbers of tho house, has not yet been ascer- 
taiBcd." 

This is a simple sentence, (or complex— Bee pp. 63 and 1 1,) having the incorporated 
olatise, Wko^ were:the robbers (fthe house, as ths entire sul3»i ^et and the subjeot-nom** 
inative. Mu not yet been ascertained, is tho entire predicate, etc. 

Who were the robbers of the house, is a subordinate clause incorporated into the 
sentence as a substantive in the nominative case. Who is the eotire subject an^ 
tho subject-nominative, etc.] 

" My son, if thou wouldst receive my words, and hide my com- 
mandments with thee, so that thou mayst gain wisdom ; yea, if thou 
wouldst seek it as silver, and search lor it as hidden treasure, — then 
live in the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God." 

This is a sentence, it is a collection of words making complete sense ; compound, 
it consists of several propositions; a composite of declarative, or conditional de- 
darati/se, and imperative ckuses, or rather an imperative sentence, for its chief 
aim is to express a command or on exhortation. (Or complex.-^QQ p. 68.) 

"-afyflon,"— 

Th]3 is an independent phrase, becans^it has no grammatical connection with- 
the rest of the Bentonoe, oto. (Prooeed as before.) 

** {f ihou vfouldst reeHw my war^s, and TUde my commandnentg vfith <fta^**—- 
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This it ft profMMitlim oonneoted as a dependent dmuse, hj the conjnnotion |^, to 
Che last daiue of the aentenoe, etc. (Analyze theae olaosea in the aame way aa the 
danaea and aentenoea above were analyzed. ) 

'* So ihai Ihou mayst gain wisdom ;" — 
Thia ia a danae dependent on the danae preceding it, to which it la connected 
by 90 Huxty etc. 
^ Tea, ifihovk wofddst seek it as aibfer, and gearch/or it as hidden treasure ;" — 
Thia la a danae oo&rdinate with the member preceding it, to which it ia oon- 
neoted by the emphatic yea; and dependent on the laat danae of the aentencey to 
which it is connected by if. 

" Aa silver,''-^ " As for hidden treasure ;"— 

As silver ia put for as you would seek for silver^ and ia therefore a danae con- 
nected to the preceding predicate by m aa a anbordmate danae, performing the 
office of an adverb of manner, etc. 

" Then live in the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of Cfod," 
This is the principal or independent clause, connected by then to the rest of the 
aentenoe. Thou^ understood, ia the entire aubject and the aubject-nominatiTe, etc 



NoTEv— Long aentencea are generally moat easily analyzed, by commen(nnff at 
the beginning of the sentence, and takinjo^ not more than one dause, indepenaent 
word or phrase, at a time, and proceedmg thus until the entire sentence is ex- 
hausted. It is generally oetter to defer dependent olauaea, till their prindpal 
dause%are analyzed. 

''There is strong reason to snspect that some able. Whig poli- 
ticians, who thought it dangerous to relax, at that moment, the 
laws against political offences, but who could not, without incur- 
ring the charge of inconsistency, declare themselves adverse to 
relaxation, had conceived a hope that they might, by fomenting the 
dispute about the court of the lord high steward, defer for at least a 
year the passing of^a bill which they disliked, and yet could not 
decently oppose." — Macaulay. 

AnALTSQ. — ^This is a complex dcdaratlve sentence, or a compound dedarative 
aentence, of which some of the dauses are dependent. There is strong reason to 
suspecty is the prindpal clause, of which strong reason to suspect, ia the entire sub- 
ject ; and JTiere is, the entire predicate ; reason is the subject-nominative, modified 
by the adjective strong, and by the infinitive to suspect performing the office of an 
Adjective ; is is the predicate-verb, modified by There. 

That some able Whig,polUidans had conceived a hape^ is the next simple dedara- 
tive clause, performing the office of a noun in the objective case governed by 
to suspect, to which it is connected by that. Some able Whig politieians, is the entire 
aubject ; and had conceived a hope, is the entire predicate : potUieians is the subject- 
nominative, modified by the adjectives some, able, and Whig ; and had conceived ia 
the predicate-verb, modified by the object hope, which is itadf modified by the 
article a. 

Who thought it dangerous, etc, (read to lut,) is a subordinate relative dauae, 
connected to poKtieians by who, and performing the office of an adjective. Who ia 
the entire aubject and subject-nominative ; thought it dangerous, etc., ia the entire 
predicate, of \rhickihought ia the predicate-verb, modified by the object t^ whldi .11 
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modiilfid by dangtiroMy and the appositive io relax, etc^ of whioh to rdeu is modi- 
fied by the adjunct at that moment, an adTerbial element whose principal word \a 
moment, modified by that, and connected to the verb by o^ ; to relax is farther modi- 
fied by the object ^ laws, and laws is modified by the adjunct offointt poUtieal 
effencei, perfoiming the office of an adjective. 

But who could not, wUkout, etc. (read to had), is a relative clause also modifying 
polUicians, and connected as a coordinate clause, to the clause before it, by the 
adversative conjunction btet. Who is the entire subject and the stlbject-nominative ; 
&)vld not, wUhout incurring, etc., is the entire predicate, of which eotdd declare is 
the predicate-verb, modified by the negative adverb not, the adverbial adjunct 
without incurring the charge of inconsistency, the object themselves, which is modi- 
fied by the adjective adverse, and adverse is modified by the adverbial adjunct to 
relaxation. 

That they might, etc. (to which), is the next simple clause, — dependent, con- 
nected to hope by that, and performing the office of an adjective. T^ey is the entire 
subject and the subject-nominative ; might d^er, etc., is the entire predicate, of 
which might defer is the predicate-verb, modified by the adverbial elements ly fo- 
menting {he dispute about the court of the lord high steward (means), for a year (time), 
and the objective element the passing of abiU; fomenting is joined to might defer 
by hy and modified by dispute, dispute is modified by the and about the court, court 
is joined to disputehy about and modified by the and qf the lord high steward, lord 
is joined to court by of and modified by the and the apxx)sitive high steward ; for a 
year is modified by the adverbial phrase at least; passing is modified by the and 
the adjunct qf-a bUL 

Which they disliked, etc. (to the end), is a relative clause, — declarative, depend- 
ent, connected to biU by which, and performing the office of an adjective. They is 
the entire subject and the subject-nominative, disliked and could oppose are the 
predicate-verbs, connected by and yet, and modified, both, by the objective frAic^, 
and the latter verb by the- adverb decently, which is itself modified by the nega- 
tive adverb not. 

The sentence consists of six clauses, very finely boxmd together, of which the 
subject of the principal clause is branched out into a cluster of dependent clauses. 
^The student will seldom find a sentence more difficult to analyze. 



Paragraphs or sentences may be briefly analyzed by simply 
pointing out the clauses or propositions in their logical order, 
rarsing, also, may be much abridged. 

Ex. *' Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard of Heaven on all his ways; 
While other animals inactive range, 
And of their doings God takes no account." — MiUon. 
Man hath his daily work of body or mind appointed. 
Which declares his dignity, and the regard of Heaven on all his ways. 
While other animals range inactive. 
And Qod. takes no account of their doings. 
Man is a common noun, in the nominative case to hath ; hath is an irregular 
transitive verb agreeing with Man ; his is a personal pronoun, relating to Jmn as 
its antecedent, and possessing work, etc 

a^ For QXMreliM^iite the phruei and sentences on pp. 48—57. 
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Hptoa— The ld«u entertaliMd aboat AulTsifl are m Turioiis that they h*Te noiMyet mI- 
tlttd doim ioto A uniform ■jskein. What we haTo said oa this subject from page 67 to G7, 
forms a Tery bimple system that is perhaps sufficiently exact for ordinary purposes^ 'W^e 
hsTo not there insisted on compUx sentences; or, rather, we have regarded all complex aea- 
Isnoes u compound, but not all compound sentences as complex, or used eompound as a 
generic ter.n to compUz. The following views, however, wbicn now prevail most in Great 
Britain, are mor«3 exact and philosophicaL, and will probably give better satirfaction to Uiose 
who axe in the habit of thinking closely upon the structure of language. 

There runs through discourse, more or less, a serial sense, and also 
a modified sense. The former gives us compound structure; and 
the latter, complex structure. 

All sentences that have two or more distinct predicates, are either 
complex or compound, 

A complex sentence contains but one principal clause, with one or 
more dependent clauses. 

The DEPENDENT CLAUSE i8 Combined with the principal dause, in the sense of 
a NOUN, an ADJECTIVE, or an ADVERB, or else simply depends on it for 
complete sense. The subordinate or dependent clauses which make with other 
clauses complex members or sentences, comprise the reUUive douses, the adver* 
bial clauses, the corrdative clauses, and generally the conjunctive douses that ex- 
press comparisonf condition, concession, exception, cause, consequence, or purpose. 
See p. 35. 

For a thorongfa nnderstanding of the foregoing paragraph^^-iind, Indeed, of thia whoia 
page,— the student ehonld consult the rest of this secHon, especially the following Exereiaes. 

What is grammatically dependent, may te logically principal ; that is, the de- 
pendent clause or word in construction may be the most important in sense ; as, 
*' When the sun risea^ the birds sing ;^' *< To think always accurately, is a grMt 
accomplishment.'' 

A compound sentence contains two or more principal codrdinate 

clauses. 

Such clauses are generally connected by conjunctions of the first three classes 
(see p. 84), or they have no connective. 

CompUx and compound, as here used, are entirely distinct ; so that a sentence may he 
complex without being compound, or compound without being complex. 

A complex member consists of two or more clauses combined like 
those of a complex sentence, and forms only a part of a sentence. 

A compound member consists of two or more coordinate clauses, 
and forms only a part of a sentence. 

A phrase whose chief word is modified by another phrase, may be 
called complex. 

The snbject is the nucleus of the sentence, round which every thing else 
dusters, and which is, in fact, modified by every thing else, even by the predicate- 
verb itself, with all its appendages. Now, if we regard dependent clauses always 
as modifying clauses, we shall have the strange anomaly, when clauses are used 
as subjects, of making the subject modify the predicate. (See p. 58.) But the 
above definition of a complex sentence and of dependent clauses, avoids the 
difficulty. 

In another sense, the predicate is the main part of the sentence. For 
what is to be said or communicated, is naturally of the greatest concern both 
to him that speaks and to him that hears, and is the cause that there is any 
speaking at alL Besides, the predicate may embrace quite a volume of thinking, 
as thought upon thought flows out from the subject. See p. 72. 
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The skeleton of thought which underliee the fhll-robed sentence, maj bo 
briefly exhibited thus : — 

/Is what? 
Does what* ? 
i Suffers what* f 
Howmany? \ Subject. When*? 



Which one f 



Of what kind? 



i Where? 
'How? 
Why? 
^ As to what ? 



So great a power of expression has the predicate-verb, that it expressest to « 
great extent, along with the affirmation itseU, the parts we have marked with stan. 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 

Suppose we could have a sentence that comprises all the various parts and modes 
of construction, which can be found in the whole compass of literature. By teach- 
ing this one sentence, we should teach all the elements of discourse. But, since 
no such sentence can exist, let us present in detail, from good writers, such a cir- 
cuit of expressions as will embrace the body and all the outbranchings which 
together would make up this ideal sentence. After having thus exhibited, as fully 
as our space will allow, the sentence (from paae .70 to 83), we may next show tht 
kinds <j^ sentences ; and the whole will then lumish a comprehensive view of tiie 
construction of all sentences. 

In the search for sentences to illustrate the construction of language according 
to the foregoing plan, I have been struck with this remarkable fact : The great 
and most admirea authors of our literature-HSuch as Shakespeare, Milton, Ad<uson, 
Goldsmith, Irving, and Macanlay— have readily furnished me the various kinds 
of sentences which I sought : while inferior writers have generally exhibited an 
abundance of certfun types only. I have therefore come to the conciosion that one 
of the great secrets of that imperial excellence of style which confers immortality, 
is variety of construction ; and one of the great causes which prompt us to con- 
demn the inferior writer as wearisome, is monotony of construction. If this is 
true, surely nothing else can be of greater importance than to store the learner's 
mind with the various types of constmctaon, that they may lie in his mind like 
seed, ready to spring u^ afterwards in a luxuriant style, as ridi, diversifted, and 
harmonious as tne creation itself. 

It is often a convenience to name phrases and clauses according to their lead- 
ing or principal words, or according to their sense.* Hence we have— 

Suhstaniive phrases. ^^For meto go^ia impossible." 
Adjective phraMS, ** A tree^ dead (xt the top." 
Participial phrases. " A tree, stripped of its leaves,^* 
Infinitive phrases. " A few boxes, to be sent to the depotJ*^ 
AdverhiaX phrases. *' He came early in the morning." " To andfroy 
ApposiUve or explanatory phrases.' '* Athens, ihe capital of AttioaJ'^ *^It is 
not always prudent to rely on promises" 
Absolute phrases. " The cars having arrived^ we departed." 
Independent phrases. " My friend^ let us return." 
Idiomatic phrases, f " By and &y, you will not go at off." 
Adjuncts. " A statue of marble stood in thepUbUc squarej*^ 

* This clasBification of phrases and danses is not taken from any recent writer, bnt from 
Eerrs Treatise on the English Language, published in 1869, and now out of print 

t An idiom is a mode of expression peculiar to a language, and sometimes to several lan- 
guages, without admitting of analysis in the usual way; so that it must often be taken as 
a whole, the sense running through it somewhat like the grain through a knot of wood. 
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AdiWMiU haT« been called, by two or Uuee reoenft writers, prepotUifmal pJhr«aei, and 
then adjeeUv^ or adverbial phra§4$, according aa they are need In an adjective or in an mA- 
Terbial sense ; but this use of the terms seems not altogether commendable, since they are 
also often applied to each phrases as aeeording to, from betufiat, ever and anon^ etc. In such 
sentences as '*My hopes,— their starry light Is gone," My Itopet has been called a pleoruutie 
phrase ; bui;, sinee it is, in some form. Indispensable to the sentence, we should perhaps rather 
regard thBir as the pleonastic word. The fact Lb, that the phrase, by the usual parsing, becomes 
saperiluouB, and may, in that senss, be considered grammatieaUy independent ; but, logieaUy 
considered, their is the superfluous word. The eonetructtanf howeTer, m^y be called pleo- 
naeUe^/or the eake of emphaeia; and, in most instances, it seems not improper to regard 
it as a species of appoeMon ; for, as a general rnlci we should not regard as independent what 
can be otherwise dLsposed of^ nor apply an extraordinary principle where an ordinary one vill 
answer as wdL 

Substantive clauses, " Thai Ishoidd go^^ is impoesible. 
Adjedive clauses, (Relative and other clauses qualifyiDg substantives.) 
Rdative dceuses. " The man who came yesterday. ^^ " I know who ?ie «." 
OorrekUive douses. " The &rther I went, the worse I &recL" ^* As the one 

dies, so dies the other. *' 

Appositive or explanatory clauses. " It Is evident that he must soon fcaV* The 

opinion that the stars are inhaJbitedj" etc. 
Adverbial clauses, " WJien sinners entice iheoi consent thou not** 

Conjunctive clauses, " We turned back, for we knew not the way." 

Conditional elauece, '■''If youfail^ you will be disgraced." 

Caueal clnueee. *' He is economical, beeauae he ia poor,** 

Comparative elauaea, *' I have more than you have, etc. See p. 85. 
i3r In arranging the following exercises, I hare, in ^neral, passed from toords to phraees 
and from phrases to eUmaea, from unmodified to modtfi^, from simple to compound, fkxMn 
full eonetruetion to eUiptieal, and from simple and logical arrangement to complicated and 
inverted or poetieaL To make the simplest classification, it has been necessary to give sen- 
tences beyond the pupil's present ability. The latter paragraphs or the more complicated 
sentences should therefore be deferred for a second or third course. — Superior (•>, over the 
end of a sentence, shows that it is eimple^: ("), eompless « ; and («>), compound <^. 

The examples of this section will also be round unsurpassed as a series of Parsing Exerdses. 

Principal Elements. 

Simple Subjects and Predicates* — ^I went* Stars shhxe. 
It snows. Lights were shining. He was dismissed. Could they 
have gone ? He should have been rewarded. Write.t Who sang ? 
Singing had commenced. To whisper is forbidden. 

* This is a simple declarative sentenee. The subject is /, and the predicate is toent t This 
is a simple imperatire sentence. The sultject is thou understood ; the predicate is write. 

These roses are very beautiful.* Lies have short legs.t Yirtuons 
youth brings forth accomplished and flourishing manhood." One sword 
keeps another in the scabbard." Too much fear is an enemy to good 
deliberation.* Milton, the author of Paradise Lost, is the sublimest of 
poets." In every grove warbles the voice of love and pleasure." Let§ 
nothing frighten you but sin." Give me the horse." Come, nymph 
demure, with mantle blue." | The inquisitive are generally talkative." 
To what expedient wilt thou fly?" How wonderfully are we made I ■ 
To the left, the Dunderberg reared its woody precipices, height over 
height^ forest over forest, away into the deep summer sky."** 
No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets." ft 
When first thy Sire to send on earth. 
Virtue, his darling child, designed." — Gray. 
For contemplation he, and vafor, formed ; 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace* . — IBUon. 
*Thls is a simple declaratiye sentence. The entire subject is These roaea; the snbSeet- 
nominatiye is roaea, which is modified by the adjective Theae, The entire predicate is ar* 
very beautiful; the predicate-verb is are, which is limited by the adjective beautiful, ox 
- imbines with it in making a descriptive assertion of the sutject. Beautiful is modified by 
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flie adrorb vatt^, expreaaiiig degree, t This is » simple dedamtlTe sentenee. JUm Is the 
sabject Hav> short legs, is the entire predicate ; have is the predicate-verb, ▼hieh is modi- 
fled bj the object legs^ which is itself modified by the adjecuve thorL t U combines irith 
ensmy, to make an explanatory assertion of the subject S ^^ i" modified by the phrase 
after it as the entire object, and by nothing as the simple olyect Frighten modifies nothing^ 
—or refers the act to it,— and also depends on Let " We saw the ship gfnk*' ; I heard the bell 
tMing; " She called him a foiave" ; ^The storm tamed the milk scwr" ; in each of these sen- 
tences the Italic word modifies the substantiTa, and depends also on the verb. I {^Thau) nymph 
demure^ etc. , may be considered the entire subject ** Yon may supply rieing, after height and 
fore»t ; and dispose of these absolute phrases as adverbial, modifying reared its uHHtdypreei- 
jriceSj by showing how. tt This is a simple declaratlTe sentence. The prose or logical arrange- 
ment of the words would be, Tfum haat no hiee of hoarded aweeto. (Now analyse the sentence.) 

They who are set to rule over others, must be just * We found, in 
our rambles, several pieces of flint which the Indians had once used for 
arrow-heads.* The disputes between the majority which supported the 
mayor, and the minority headed by the magistrates, had repeatedly run 
so high that bloodshed seemed inevitable.* 

The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 

Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride*. — Pojjc 

* This is a complex declaratiye sentence that has a dependent clause used In the sense of 
an a^ectire. They who are set to rule over others^ is the entire principal subject; tkof is 
the subject-nominatiye, modified by the relative clause who areeetto rule over others. Mugt 
he just, is the entire principal predicate ; must be is the predicat«-verb, which is modified by 
the adjective just, or combines with it in making a descriptive assertion of the subject 
Who are set to rule over others, is a dependent danse, joined to they by the relative wAo, 
and used in the sense of an adjective. Who is the subject; are set to rule over others, is the 
entire predicate ; are set is the predicate-verb, which is modified by the infinitive phrase to 
rule over others ; and to rule is modified by the adjunct over others. 

To relieve the poor, is our duty.* To pay as you go. is the safest way 
to fortune* . To return to sup at some of the palaces or the nobility, was 
then the custom.* To have advanced much farther without wagons or 
supplies, would have been dangerous •. The enemy's deceiving him was 
the cause of his failure. (Better : That the enemy deceived him, was the 
cause of his feilure.) 

To be at war with one we love. 
Works like a madness in the brain*. — Coleridge, 
Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 
To fill the languid pause with finer joy*. — Goldsmith, 

* This is a simple declarative sentence, having the infinitive phrase. To relieve the poor^ as 
the entire subject, and To relieve as the simple subject To relieve is modified by the ol^ect 
people (understood), and people is modified by the adjective poor and the article the. Is 
our duty, is the entire predicate ; is is the predicate-verb, which combines with duty, to make 
a descriptive assertion of the subject Duty is modified by the possesRive pronoun our. 

That the earth is round, is now well known.* Whether we should 
go, was next discussed*. Why he said so, is now obvious*. Who 
was the author of Junius*3 Letters, is not yet proved*. What became 
of Sir John Franklin, is still a mystery*. How many and what enor- 
mous lies have been published in the newspapers, must have astonished 
every honest reader.* Let us stick to the common highway, and do our 
best there, was the instinctive feeling of the man.* " Dust thou art^ to 
dust retumest," was not written of the soul.* 

" My fan" let others say, who laugh at toil ; 

"Fan/ hood I glove I scarf T is her laconic style." — Young. 

* This Is a complex declarative sentence, with a dependent clause used in the sense of a 
noun in the nominative case. Thai the earth is round, is the principal subject Is now u>eU 
known, is its entire predicate. Is known is the predicate-verb, and is modified by the ad- 
verbs nots and toeU. That, commencing the dependent clause, is the connective ; or, rather. 
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ItMiret H A lort of handle to fhe d*iin, ihowing that all Its words an to be taken together 
aa one thing. Thg earth la the entire satdeet : and earth ia the nominatlye, modUled by the 
artiele the, le roand, In the entire predicate ; i« ia the predicate-verb, and ia modified by 
the adJeetiTe rounds or eombinee with it in making a descriptive assertion of the anl^ectb 
(Some gramroariana would say, U is the copula, and round is the attribute.) 

Observe that the dependent clauses in the last paragraph of exerciaeB, are naed 
in the aense of noons in the nominative case. 

A dependent clause or member, used in the sense of a noun, gener- 
ally begins Tirith that, or with but or but that (not elegant) ; with the 
responsive relative who, which, or what ; or with the word how, why^ 
when, whence, where, whither, wJuther, or wherefore. Sometimes it 
is simply an imperative clause or member ; and sometimes it is a 
sentence introduced as a direct quotation. 

Compound Subjects and Predicates. — John and I w-ent.® 
Either James or Henry is talking.' t Lead, iron, and coal, were found". 
Every door, window, and balcony, was filled with spectators." t Can 
pleasures, or riches, or honors cure a guilty conscience ?• t Never did a 
single encouraging remark, a bright hope, or a warm wish cross my 
path.'t Day after day, and hour after hour, passed heavily away.f 
His magnificence, his taste, his classical learning, tae grace and urbanity 
of his manners, were admitted even by his enemies.' 
War, famine, pest, volcano, storm, and fire, 
Intestine broils, oppression with her heart 
Wrapt up in triple brass, besiege mankind.* — Toung, 
Read and writcj He rose, reigned, and fell'. Slowly and sadly 
they chmb the distant mountains, and read their doom in the setting Bun.« § 
The rose had been washed, just washed in a shower, 

Which Mary to Anna conveyed ; 
A delicate moisture encumbered the flower. 
And weighed down its beautiful head.* — Cowper, 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way'. — GoIdsmHh, 

* This is a simple declaratire sentence, wiih a compound subject John and I is the entire 
subject; and John and I are the nominatives, connected by CMd. fWhen the sntject is 
distributive, some grammarians prefer to call the sentence compound, and then repeat the 
predicate with each nominative. It ia generally best, however, to dispose of sentences as 
we find them ; and to regard sentences compound that have compound snlyects, only when 
a predicate must be supplied in order to parse them, t This is a simple imperative sentence, 
with a compound predicate. The subject is thou or you understood ; and the verbs are read 
and torite^ connected by and. (By supplying thou with each verb, the sentence would become 
compound.) § Such sentences as this one, some gn^ammarians would caU compound^ and with 
much good ground for their opinion. A compound predicate usually implies a^uch greater 
transition in thought than a compound subject. A compound predicate can generally be con- 
ceived as consisting of two or more distinct thoughts ; but a compound subject can seldom 
be so regarded. To make the analysis of sentences, however, as little intricate as possi- 
ble, it may be best to follow the mode of analysis shown in the exercises. 

To hope and strive is the way to thrive.** To be liberal, and to be 
benevolent, are often two different things*. t To be wise in our own eyes, 
to be wise in the opinion of the world, and to be wise in the sight of our 
Creator, are three things that rarely coincide*. That he should take 
offense at such a trifle, and that he should then write and publifdi an 
article about it, surprised us alL< 

That secrets are a sacred trust. 

That friends should be sincere and just^ 
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That constancy befits them, 
Are observations on the case, 
That savor much of common-pkcu, 
And all the world admits them^.J — Cowper, 
The wit whose vivacity condemns slower tongues to silence, the scholat 
whose knowledge allows no man to fancy that he instructs him, the critic 
who suffers no fallacy to pass undetected, and the reasoner who condemns 
the idle to thought and the negligent to attention, are generally praised 
and feared, reverenced and avoided*. — Johnson, 

Glass is impermeable to water, is capable of receiving and retaining the 
most lustrous colors, is susceptible of the finest polish, can be carved or 
sculptured like steel or metal, never loses a fraction of its substance by 
constant use, and is so insensible to the action of acids that it is employed 
by chemists for purposes to which no other substance could be applied'. 

* To hope and eirive is the entire subject and the snl^ect-DomlnatiTe. To hope and to 
etrive are each, in part, the snl^ect of ie. le agrees with to hope and to etrive coiOointlj, 
taken as one thing. Perhaps it may be well to consider such subjects as a distinct species of 
compound subjects, — to call them ^nl^ects that are compound in form, yet singular in con- 
Btruction, because grouped as one thing, or consisting of a cluster of attributes that represent 
but one object. To this head may then be referred such expressions as, " Yonder lives a 
great eeholar and divine." 

t This is a simple declarative sentence, with a compound sulject To be libenA, and to he 
benevolent, Is the entire subject To be and to be are the simple sul^ects, connected by and, 
and modified, the former by liberal, and the latter by beneu/lenL Are ofVen txoo different 
things, is the entire predicate ; and are is the predicate-verb, etc. 

X This is a compound declarative sentence, consisting of a complex member and a clause. 
though compound in form, it is really, in sense, wholly a complex sentence; for the clause 
comprising the last line — equivalent to and that are admitted byaU the toorld—iB but a con- 
tinuation of the dependent sense commenced by the relative clause before it ; and has been 
expressed like a principal clause of a compound sentence, merely for the sake of rhyme and 
measure.) The entire subject of the complex member is compound, and consists of the 
three dependent clauses, that secrets are a, etc., (read to are,} used in the s^nso of nouns 
in the nominative case, and connected by simple succession. That, at the beginning of 
each clause, shows that the words of the clause are to be taken together, and referred as a 
whole to something else. The 8ul:t}ect of the first clanse is eeerets ; the entire predieate is 
are a eacred trust, and the predicate-verb, or copula, is are, etc. Are obseroomvne on the 
eaee. That savor much of eommon-place, is the entire predieate of the complex member, and 
are Is the predicate-verb, which makes with observations an explanatory assertion of the 
subject Observations is modified by the adjunct on the ease, and the relative clause that 
eavor much of eomman-place, used both in Uie sense of adjectives, etc And all the world 
admits them, is a principal clause, joined to the complex member by the conjunction And. 
AU the vmrld, is the entire subject, etc. 

Adjective Elements. 

1« Artlclei. — ^A church.* The mail A swift horse. The swift- 
est horse. Peter the GreaLf A nation's traditions. A winter's storm. 
A house and lot J A boy and girl.§ The singular and the plural number. 

* This is a phrase. The principal word is church, modified by the article A. t Peter 
the Great— Peter the Great Emperor; or, The Great Peter. Traditions is modified by the 
possessive nation's, and nation's is modified by the article A. Storm is modified by the 
article A and the possessive trinter's. $ This Is a phrase. The principle words are house 
and lot, connected by and, and modified conjointly by the article A. 8 This Is a phrase. 
The principal words are boy and girl, connected by the conjunction and, and modified, the 
former by the article A, and the latter by the article a understood. 

2, Adjectives. — One man.* The first man. Shining clouds. 
This apple. This large apple. This large red apple. These two large 
ted apples. Green fields and forests. A swift and limpid rivulet. ^A 
virgin lovely as the dewy rose.t He used very forcible but courteous 
language.^ A bright and handsome^ young lady she was*. All men 
agree to call vinegar sour, honey sweety and aloes bitter*. § The whole 
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world swarms with life, animal and Tegetable*. His life might be com. 
pared to an anthem on his own favorite organ, — ^high-toned, solemn, and 
majestic*. Then followed a long, a strange, a glorious conflict of genius 
against power*. | Vigilant, industrioos, and economical, he could not fail 
to become rich*."*^ Lofty and sour he was to them that loved him not ; 
but to the hearts that cherished him, mild as summer', ff So necessary 
and excellent a faculty to the mind is memory, that all other Acuities 
borrow from it their beauty and perfection'. There is something more 
sprightly, more delighful and entertaining, in the living discourse of a wise^ 
learned, and well-qualified teacher, than in silent reading' 

Deep in the grove, beneath the secret shade, 

A various wreath of odorous flowers she made ; 

Gay mottled pinks, and jonquils sweet, she chose, 

The violet blue, sweet thyme, and flaimting rose^.lt^^^'^*^- 

* ThiB Is a phnae. The priBcIpal irord is man, modified by the acUectfre One. t This 
la » pbnun, or a phnuw combined with a dependent clanie. Virgin is the principal word, 
modified by the article A and the adjective lovely; and .lovely ia modified by the dependent 
elanae aa the dewy ram da lovely)^ used in the senve of an adrerb. X This is a simple dedara- 
tlTe sentence. The snliijeet is He. The entire predicate is, used very /mrdble hut eourteout 
language ; ueed is the predicate-Terb, modified by the object language ; language is modified 

57 the adjeetiyes foreCtiU and ecwrteouey which are connected by the coq] unction }mt\ and 
ordble is modified by the adverb very, expressing deRree. { To call is modified by vineaar 
90Ur^ honey sweety etc, (to the end,) as the entire object, and by vinegar, honey, and afoes 
as the dmple objects, which are respectively modified by the a^ectives sour, eweeL, and bitter^ 
and these are themselves aflSected by the verb to call. I Oonjlict is understood after long^ 
and the others are put In apposition with it ** He, with the adjectives vigilant, indu^rioua, 
and eeonomieal, is the entire sutject He is the subject-nominative, modified by the adjec- 
tives vigilant, induehrioue, and eeonomieal. tt The dependent clause, as eummer (i» mild), 
limits, determines, or completes the comparison. Ae is understood b^ore rrUld, ^ Here it 
is doubtful whether the first line should be taken with the subject or with the predicate. It 
should probably be made a part of the predicate ; for its chief soise is, to tell where the 
wreath woe 'made. The adjective phrase and the adjunct can be said to modify the rest of 
the predicate, by showing where. See pp. 61 and 87. 

3« PossesslFes* — John's horse.* Our Redeemer. Simpson's Play- 
fair's Euclid. India's coral strand. The Duke of Wellington's forces. 
Gen. George Washington's residence. Lewis and Raymond's factory. 
The sea is His, for He made it. 

* This is a phrase^ JJorse is the principal word, which is modified bv tbe possessive 
John*e. Euclid is modified by Plaiufair*e, and the phrase Playfair*e Suelid is modified by 
£fimpaon*e. Forcea is modified by Duhe ('s), and Duke is modified by the and qf Wellington, 

4. ApposlttFe or Explanatory Expredslons. — ^The poet 
Young.* Young the poet The words fancy and taste, A cove, or 
inlet To regard him as the ablest minister.! As a mathematician, he 
had few equals'. My duty as her instructed At Mason^s, the book- 
seller. At Mason the bookseller's. King David the psalmist Thou 
sun, both e^e and soul of the world. They named him John'. Madame 
de Stael calls beautiful architecture frozen music*. 

Up soars the lark, the lyrical poet of the sky*. J But they— the poor, 
the helpless — ^had lost in him their friend, almost their father."' In pro- 
nouncing the words* lilies,^ roses,^ tulips, pinks, jonquils, we see the things 
themselves,^ and seem to taste all their beauty and sweetness*. John. 
John, John ! you lazy boy I One honest John Tomkins, a hedger^ anq 
ditcher,' although he was poor, did not want to be richer*. There is 
but" one God, the author, the creator, the governor of the world ; almighty, 
eternal, and incomprehensible*. 
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O Music", sphere-descended maid/ 
Friend^ of pleasure, wisdom's aid, 
Why, goddess,* why, to us denied, 
Lay'st thou thy ancient lyre aside*. — CoUina^ 

* Thia is a phniff e. The principal word is poet^ which is modified by the article The and 
tile apposittre Young, t This is a phrase. The priacipal word is the verb To rtgard^ 
-which is modified by the phrase him as the abletl mxiwier^ as the entire object, and by Mm 
as the simple object. Minister is affected by the rerb, pat in apposition with Mm, coonected 
to it by the coqjunctlon cw, and modified by the article the and the a4}eetiTe ablut. (In the 
analvzing of phrases, look out constantly for the chief words ; mention them, then Che modi- 
fications before them, and then those after them.) % lliis is a rimple declaratiTe sentence, 
made highly rhetorical by inversion. The prose or logical arrangement of the words would 
be, The lark, the lifrieal poet of the eky, goare up. The Uurk, the Ijflrieal poet of the eky, is 
the entire sntject ; lark is the subject-nominative, modified by the article the, and the explana- 
tory phrase the lyricaipoet of the eky ; poet is put in apposition with lark, and modified by 
the article the, the adjective lyrieal, and the adjective adjunct of the eky; iky is modified bv 
the article the, and Joined to poet by of. Soars up is the entire predicate ; soars is the predi- 
cate-verb, modified by the adverb up. § This is an independent phrase, because it expresses 
merely an address. The first John in the principal word, which is modified by John, John, 
and perhaps you rather than boy. You is modified by boy, and boy by Uuy. See sentences 
beginning with it, next paragraph. 

It is mean to divulge the secrets of a friend*.* It would be difficult 
to persuade ourselves that the rose is not very beauti^l*. It is our duty 
to be friendly toward mankind, as much as it is our interest that mankind 
should be firiendly toward us*.t This you should engrave upon your 
heartj rather to suflFer wrong than to do wrong*. To bake, to bofl, to 
roast, to fry, to stew ; to wash, and iron, and scrub, and sweep ; and, at 
our idle intervals, to repose ourselves on knitting and sewing, — these, I 
suppose, must be feminine occupations for the present*4 

It is not all of life to live ; nor all of death, to die*. 
O, it is excellent 
To have a giant's strength ,* but it is tyrannous 
To use it as a giant*. — Shakespeare, 

* This is a simple declarative sentence. It, with the explanatory Infinitive phrase to 
divulae tie, etc., is the entire subject; and It is the sulject-nominative. It is modified by 
the phrase to divulge the, etc., as the entire apposiUve or explanatory phrase, and by to 
dvnuge as the simple appositive. To divulge is modified by the object eeerete, and eeerete is 
modified by the article Uie and the a4}anct of a friend; and friend is modified by the article 
a, and joined to eeerete by the preposition of. 1$ mean is the entire predicate, etc. t The 



phrase as mueh modifies the phrase ie our du^. 1 Some grammarians would consider this 
group of infinitives independent, by pleonasm ; but it is probably best to regard them as being 
in apposition with thinge, understood after these. 

It is an old saying, that an open admonition is an open disgrace'."* It 
is scarcely to be imagined, how soon the mind sinks to a level with its con- 
dition*. It matters very little" what* spot may have been the birthplace 
of such a man as Washington*. The story is perhaps too delicate for 
thy ear; suffice it, that I came, saw, and loved". The opinion that the 
soul is immortal, has been almost universally entertained*. (That the 
soul is immortal, is an opinion that has been almost universalljr entertained.) 
He took a dram every morning before breakfast, — a habit which soon 
overpowered him, and made him a drunkard* .t She then told me — ^what 
I had suspected before — ^that she was to be shortly married.* t It seems 
proper that I should conclude my preface with the following sentence from 
Montaigne: "/ Juive here made only a nosegay of culled Jhwers, and 
brought nothing of my ovm hut the string that ties them*." 

She knows, and knows no more, her Bible true — 
JL truth the briUiant Frenchman never knew*. — Cowper. 
4* 
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• Tbl«lgseomplexd«elat«tlv«i8ntene^coiiflilliitofapriAdnleItiiMhftiidadeiMBde^ 
elAOM in a|ipo«ltlon with the MilOeet of the principal clattie. It i» Introdaoed into the aen- 
tenoe, and made the principal sobject In stead of the apporitire clause, for rhetorical ellect, 
or that the tentence may assume a more Impreasiye form. It, vith the appoaitire or explana- 
torj clause, that an open adtnonition, etc., is the entire principal sul^eot; and It is the sab- 
Ject-norainatiT& It is modified by the appositiye clause, which explains it. That ia a sort 
of handle to the ^iposttlve clause, shoving that its words relate, as a whole, to someChing 
else. An open aimonUionf is the entire suqect of the dependent clause, etc. J« an old &t^ 
<n^, is the entire principal predicate, etc. t BaMi is in apposition with the daoae before it. 
and is therefore in the nominatiTe case ; for a substantiTe should be considered in the nom- 
inatire ease, when there is no word to determine its case. % The danee that «Ae, etc., is the 
object of told ,* and that, comprehended in nahaiy is put in apposition with it It wonld be tbe 
rererse, were the dash omitted aOer me. 

6. Participles. — Snow falling. The anny having retreated. 
Our horses being much fatigued. An humble cottage, toatcbed with 
straw. Who, seeing me, fled*. To have a dagger concealed.'* 

Haying reached tiie bridge, we opened fire upon the enemy" .f He 
had A beautiful daughter, betrothed to a chief*. The wolf, exasperated 
by the wound, sprang upon the horse*. The mind, soothed into a hal- 
lowed melancholy by the mystery of the scene, listened with pen^ye 
stillness, to catch each sound vaguely echoed fit>m the shore*. There 
are twenty-six senators, distinguished for their wisdom, not elevated bgr 
popular favor, but chosen by a select body of men*. 

Meanwhile" the Son of God, who yet some days 
Lodged" in Bethabara where John baptized. 
Musing^' and much revolving in his breast 
How best the mighty work he might begin 
Of Savior tg mankind, and which way first 
Publish his godlike office now mature, 
One day* walked" forth alone, the Spirit' leading, 
And his deep thoughts,' the better to converse 
With solitude, till &r from track of men, 
Thought* following thought, and step by step led on, 
He entered now the bordering desert wild* .J — MiMn^ 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possessed beyond the Muse's painting, 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined* .§—CW?ww. 

* This is a phrase. The principal word is To haoty which is modified hy the oljeet 
dagger; and dagger is modified by the article o and the participle concealed, t This is & 
rimple dedaratire sentence, with a participial phrase that is equiralent to the dependent 
clause of a complex sentence. We, with Homing eroeeed the bridge, is the entire subject We 
is the subject-nominative, modified by the participial phrase Having eroeeed the bridge; 
Having eroeeed is modified by the olject bridge, and bridge is modified by the article the» 
CpenMfire upon the enemy, is the entire predicate ; opened is the predicate-verb, which so 
blends with its oldect fire as to make an idiomatio phrase with it, that is modified by the 
adverbial adjunct upon the enemy, showine whittter. I The compound absolute phrase, the 
Spirit leading, and hie deep thoughie (leading), is here used adverbially, in the sense of a 
dependent clause, modifying wdked, or the phrase walked forth alone, by showing how he 
went or whg alone. § They, with the participles SauWing, trembling, raging, fainting, and 
the participial phrase, Poeeeeaed beyond the Muee^e painting, is the entire subject Felt, By 
tuma the glowing mind Disturbed, deligtUed, raised, re/lnea, is the entire predicate. Mind is 
modified by the partidples Disturbed, deltgkted, raised, refined, which are also affected by 
the verb/stt. 

6. Infinltivefi. — A task to be learned.'*' A house to let Oontri- 
butions to relieve the poor. 

Let us have some of these clams cooked for supper*, t The book, to 
be fully appreciated, should be compared with others of the same kind*. 
Is there no way to bring home a wandering sheep, but by worrying him 
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to death ? The king felt an earnest desire to heal old grieTiaeeSi to se- 
cure the personal rights and property of the colonists, and to promote 
their prosperity". 

One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it*. — Shelley, 
Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, • 

And bear oppression's insolence no more*. — JohnsoTU 

* ThlB Is A phrase. The principal word Is task, modified by the article A and the infliiltlT« 
to be learned, t This is a simple imperatiTe sentence. The subject Is thou oryou nnderstood. 
The entire predicate isLetue have^ etc Let is the predieate-yprb, which is modified by the 
phrase ua have, etc., as the entire otiJect, and by us as the simple ol^ect Have relates to im, 
and is modified by the object dame nnderstood ; dama is modified hr the adjective some, 
and the adjective a^unct of theee eUnne; dame, of the adjunct, is modified by the a^Jectiye 
theee, and the participle eoobed, and joined to sottm, or elama understood, byo/; and eooked 
la affected by the verb have, and modified by the adrerbial adjunct /or nipper, % ^or me to 
profane tt— For my profaning, or profanation ; therefore to profane is also affected by For. 

7. AdiHiicts.-^The roar of the lion.* Laws against corruption. 
A house with its furniture. The spirit within us. The large elm be- 
tween the garden and the river. A procession round and through the 
park. The gold in a piece of quartz from the mines of California. 
• Is there not a display of infinite goodness, in the vicissitudes of the 
seasons ?*t There is a flower about to bloom*. J The sailors did not 
exactly like the idea of being treated so*.§ The question of who is to 
lead them, is now under discussion* . In large cities, the many tempta- 
tions to vice from bad examples, are another argument against the educa- 
ting of children there*. ^ 

A Gothic cathedral is a blossoming in stone, subdued by the insatiable 
desire of harmony in man*.| Brazil is regarded as a land' oif mighty rivers 
and virgin forests, palm-trees and jaguars, anacondas and alligators, howl- 
ing monkeys and screaming parrots, diamond-mines, revolutions, and 
earthquakes*.** But what^ are lands, and seas, and skies, to civilized 
men, without society, without knowledge, without morals, without relig- 
ious culture ? and how can these be enjoyed, in all their extent and ^l 
their excellence, butft under the protection of wise institutions and free 
government?* 

*Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 

And coming events cast their shadows before* .JJ — Campbell. 

* This is a phrase. The principal word is roar, which is modified by the article The and 
the adjectiTC adjunct of the Hon ; and lion is modified by the article the, and joined to roar 
by the preposition of. Elm is modified by the acUective adjunct hetioeen the aarden and the 
river, which is compound in its object Proeeeeion is modified by the a^jectiTe adjunct 
round and through the park, which is compound in its prepositions. Oold is modified by the 
complex adjective adjunct, in apiece of quartz from the mines of Cali/omia, t This is a 
simple interrogative sentence. The entire subject is, a display of infinite goodness ; display is 
the simple subject, modified by the article a and the adjective a^unct af infinite goodness ; 
goodness is modified by the adjective infinite^ and joined to display by the preposition of. 
Is there not, in the vicissitudes of the seasons^ is the entire predicate, and is is the predicate- 
verb, modified by the adverb tAere,-^which is a somewhat demonstrative word, and enables 
the sentence to assnme a more impressive form, — and by the complex ail^unct in the viciS' 
situdes of the seasons, used in the sense of an adverb of place. Vicissitudes Is modified by the 
article the and the adjective a^unct of the seasons, and connected to the verb is by the prep- 
osition in, etc. % Ilotoer is modified by the ac^nnct about to bloom. § Idea is modified by 
the a4]ective a^nnct of being treated so ; and being treated, a verbal noun, is modified by the 
adverb so, and joined to idea by the preposition of. So, of who is to lead them, is an adjec- 
tive adjunct, describing question. I By the insatiabU desire of harmonyin man, is a complex 
adverbial adjunct, because it modifies a verb (subdued) ; of Tutrmony and in man are a4jec- 
tive adjuncts, because they describe or modify nouns. •• Of mighty rivers, etc, is an adjec- 
tive adj unct that describes land, and is compound and grouped in its olijecta +t But, equiva- 
lent here to except, may be oonddered a preposition governing the clause ((Ratios must enjoy 
thenOj under the protection^ Bio, ^ Supply tft«m after ^/k»r0. 
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The chief adjective adjunct is that which begins with of. 
§• Clauses. — ^The honeysuckles which bloom round our portico.* 
A limpid rivulet that purled over the pebbles. Such laws as those bj 
which he was tried. The flowers and gems which he brought. The 
land where the orange and citron grow. Plain proof that he is guilty. 

He who said nothing, had the better of it^ and got what he wanted' .f 
The taxes, of whatever kind they may be, must be collected* .J CJoa- 
versation unfolds and displays the hidden treasures of knowledge, with 
which reading, observation, and study, had before enriched the mind*. 
As one that runs in haste, and leaps over a fence, may fall into a pit^ on 
the other side, that he did not see ; so is the man who plunges suddenly 
into any action before he sees the consequences'. How strange it seems 
that the passion of love should be the supreme mover of the world ; that 
it is this which has dictated the greatest sacrifices, and influenced all so- 
cieties and times ; that to this the loftiest and loveliest genius has ever 
consecrated its devotions ; that hut for^* love there were no civilization, 
no music, no poetry, no beauty, no life beyond the brute's' I 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play«? — Pope. 

* This is ft phrase combined with a claase. Soneyaueklea is the principal word, modified 
by the article The; and by the relative clausetoAieA bloomy etc., used in the sense of an a4}ee- 
thre. See P. 71 . t He who aaid notMr^^ is the entire principal salject, and He is the snbject- 
nozninatiye, etc. Had the beUer of ity and got what he wavUed, is the entire predicate, and 
compound ; had and got are the predicate-verbs, connected hjand^ and modified, the former, 
by the object jMir^ understood, which is itself modified by the article the^ the adjective better, 
and the adjunct of it ; and the latter, by the object thai (comprehended in waoQ, which is 
itself modified by the relative clause which (comprehended in what) he wanted^ etc. X Of 
whatever nature they may be, is a dependent clause, connected with tazea throngh the rela- 
tive adjective whatever, and describing it like an adjective. Of v>hatever ruxture, is an adjunct 
combining with may be like an adjective, to make an explanatory assertion of the satject they. 

A clause that is used in the sense of an adjective, generally be^ns 
with the relative who, which, that, cts, whoever, whichever, whatever, , 
etc., with the adverb where, when, why, or till ; or with the con- 
junction that. 

Adverbial Elements. 
1. Objectives. — ^To catch fish. Having entertained the company. 
Glad to have seen you. After having written his letter. 

Birds build nests.* Touch me if you dare*. She gave what she 
could not sell*. A friend exaggerates a man's virtues ; an enemy, his 
crimes*. The soil produces corn, tobacco, hemp, and grass remarkably 
well*. Here he brought her the choicest food, the finest clothing, mats 
for her bed, and sandal-oil to perfume herself with*. The hurricane even 
tore down enclosures that had been lately made, trees that had stood for 
ages, and mansions that had been built of stone.t eloquent, just, and 
mighty Death I whom none could advise, thou hast persuaded ; what none 
ha3i dared, thou hast done; and whom all the world halt flattered, thou - 
only hast cast out and despised*"! 

Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming fi:om the ethereal sky, 
"With hideous ruin and combustion, down" 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fires, 
Who durst defy th« Omnipotent to arms'. — MSion. 
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ilike to stady*. He knew not what to say" 4 We preferred to 
remain at home, and learn our lessons*. § Never expect to govern others, 
unless you have first learned how to govern yourself*. She taught me to 
read, to write, and tp sing*. He intended to go to the West, to purchase 
him a &rm, and to end his days on it in peace and happiness*. After 
such a hint, I could not avoid offering her my assistance, and regretting my 
apparent want of gallantry*. 

Teach me to love and to forgive ; 

Exact" my own defects to scan; 
What^ others are, to feel ; and know myself a man^.| — Qray. 
I believe that he is honest and industrious.** She saw that we were 
tired, and needed something to eat*. Tell us not, sir, that we are weak, 
unable lo cope with so formidable an adversary*. Who* can tell who' he 
is* ? He now learned what it is to be poor*. Every one must have 
noticed how much more amiable some children are than others* . ' ' Trifles,'* 
said Sir Joshua Reyiiolds, "make perfection; but perfection is no trifle*.'* 
They said that Halifax loved the dignity and emolument of office, that 
w^hile he continued to be president it would be impossible for him to put 
forth his whole strength against the government, and that to dismiss him 
would be to set him free from all restraint*. 

Stem, rugged nurse ! thy rigid lore 

With patience many a year she bore ; 

What sorrow is thou bad'st her know, 
And from her ovm she learned to melt at others' woe.«— G^y. 
Observe that most of the dependerU cHatues of this section, are used as nount in 
the objective < 



* This ifl a simple declaratiye sentence. The subject is Birda; the entire predicate ia 

ild nestSt and build is the predicate-verb, which is limited or modified by the object neata. 

t This is a complex declarative sentence, with a compoand object. Tbre is limited by 



^ eneloaurea that, etc., (to the end,) as the entire object; and hjandowree, trees^ and motwtona, 
as the simple otjects, which are connected by and, and modified each by a reiatiTe daase per- 
forming the office of an adjective. 1 1° parsing, tohai is governed by to say ; and tohat to aav, 
is governed by knew. § This is a simple declarative sentence, with a compoand object wi 
is the subject ; preiferred to remain, etc, is the entire predicate; pr^erred is the predicate- 
verb, modified by tiie compound infinitive phrase to remain, etc, as the entire object ; and 
by to remcUn and to team as the simple objects, connected by and, and modified, etc. I Say 
first that it is a complex imperative sentence, consisting of a clause and a long compound 
infinitive expression as the entire object ; and then show what the prose or logical arrange- 
ment of the words would be. Teach is modified by the double object me and the infinitive 
phrase. ** This is a complex declarative sentence that has a dependent clause used in the 
sense of a noun in the objective case. 1 is the principal auttject Beiieve that, etc., is the 
entire principal predicate ; believe is the predicate-verb, which is modified by the objective 
clause that m, etc., That is the connective used formally to incorporate the dependent clause, 
in the sense of a noun, with the other words of the sentence. He ia the subject of the depend- 
ent clause, etc 

a. Predicate-Mominati ves.— To be a soldier. He has become 
a farmer*. He was styled a hero". She was appointed governess*. 

He was a friend to us.* Man is a bundle of habits and relations*. 
We know not who' he is*. He is not the man whom' you take him to 
be*. We stand the latest, and, if we fall, the last, experiment' of self- 
government*. He is, in every respect, a statesman and a soldier*. A 
poor relation is the most irrelevant thing in nature, an odious approxima- 
tion', a haunting conscience, a perpetually recurring mortification, a draw- 
back on your rising, a stain in your blood, a drain on your purse, and a 
more intolerable drain on your pride*. 

All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see ; 
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All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, unireraal good*. — Pope, 
Of thousands, thou^ both sepulchre and pall, 
Old Ocean," artM t— />on«. 
To venture in was to die.! The plan was, to outflank tihe enemy and 
cut off his supplies' . The best way to preserve health is, to be careftl 
about diet and exercise". His only wish was, to die in a f(»reign land, to 
be buried by strangers, and to sleep in obscurity*. 
No more — where ignorance is bliss, 
'Tis folly to be wise*. — Oray, 
My impression is, that you will succeed.§ The lawshould be, tiiat he 
who can not read should not vote'. The excuse was, that the army had 
not been well enough equipped, that the roads were too bad, and that the 
tupplies were insumcient'. ^ 

It is not that" my lot is low, 
That* bids the silent tear to flow ; 
It is not grief that' bids me moan, 
It is that" I am all" alone'.— JK K WhUe. 
6t)serve that most of the dependent elaueee of this seotion have the sense of 
noum used as predicate-nominatives. 

* This is a simple declarative sentence. The snl^ect is^fle ; fhe entire predicate is, ton 
a friend toug; toaa Is the predicate-verb, which combines with friend^ as a predicate-nom- 
inative, in making an explanatory assertion of the snljeot Friend is modified by the 
article a, and limited by the a4)ective a4)unct to im. t Some grammarians woald take thou 
and Old Ocean together as the entire or logical suljeet % This is a simple dedarative sen- 
tence. To venture in is the entire subject, and To venture is the simple subject, which is 
modified by the adverb in. Woe to die^ ia the entire predicate : 10M is the predicate-verb^ 
which combines with the infinitive to di«, used in the sense of a predicate-nominative, and 
makes with it an explanatory assertion of the sal^ect % This is a complex declarative sen- 
tenoe, with a dependent clause used in the sense of a predicate-nominative. My impreeeion 
is the entire principal sot^ect, etc. U thai you will eueceed, is the entire principal predicate : 
is is the predicate-verb, which combines with the clause thai yoUy etc, to make with it an 
eaq»lanatory assertion of the subject, 

3. Adjectiven. — To be studious. Being studious. To bum blue. 
He became rich« . She was considered beautiful" . Cold blew the wind*. 

Roses and violets are fragrant*.* Her countenance looked mild and 
beautiful'. Large, glossy, and black hung the beautiful fruit*. The 
question now before Congress is practical as death, enduring as time, and 
high as human destiny*. Envy is so base and detestable, so vile in its 
original, and so pernicious in its effects, that the predominance of almost 
any other passion is to be preferred*. Not to do evil is better than the 
sharpest sorrow for having done it ; and to do good is better and more 
valuable than both". 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
. And flash along the Milky Way, 

f They stretched in never-ending Ime 

Along the margin of a bay* .t — WordsworOh, 

* See p. TOL t They (the daffodils) stretched hmo along the marg^ of the bay ? 

4. Adverbs. — To march boldly. Never decaying. Not to be 
expected. Severely handled. He spoke eloquently* The bird flew 
rapidly away* . The net was curiously woven*. 

AdjecUves ModiJkd,~-:!Sot ^ow. Highly useful Deep enough. The 
fellow is constitutionally lazy*. How various, how animated, how full 
of interest is the survey t* 



Adverbs Modified, — Bather slowly. Not often. Very generally. 
Altogether too soon. Not quite fast enough. 

The boy has studied his lesson very faithfully indeed*. He thought 
he had never seen anything quite so beautiful before'. What he did, he 
did patiently, accurately, and thoroughly'. Here, all is confusion; there, 
an is order** and beauty*. We will remain" wheresoever you widi«. 
Remember, while you are deliberating, the season now so favorable may 
pass away, never to return*. Surely, never, never, shall we again behold 
so magnificent a spectacle !* Thus he went on till the sun approached 
his meridian, and me increased heat preyed upon his strength.* A young 
chief discovered the cave accidentally, while diving after a turtle*. Use 
books as bees use flowers*. As a veil enhances beauty, so does modesty 
throw a charm over virtues and talents*. Not many generations ago, 
where you now sit, lived and loved another race of beings*. 

When I call back to my mind the grandeur and beauty of those almost 
uninhabited shores ; when I picture to myself the dense and lofty summits 
of the forests^ that everywhere spread along the hills, and overhung the 
margins of the streams ; when I see that no^^ longer*' any abori^es are to 
be found there, and that the vast herds of elks, deer, and buffidoes, which 
once pastured on these hilh and in these valleys, have ceased to exist ; 
when I reflect that this grand portion of our Union is now more or less 
covered with villages, farms, and towns, where the din of hammers and 
machinery is constantly heard — that the woods are fast disappearing under 
the axe by day and the fire by night, that hundreds of steamboats are 
plying to and fro over the whole length of our majestic rivers; when I 
remember that these extraordinary changes have all taken place in the 
short period of twenty years, — I pause, wonder, and, although I know all 
to be true, can scarcely believe its reality.t — Audtthon, 
The blessed to-day is as completely so. 
As who began three thousand years ago*.t-Pop«. 

* This is a complex declarative sentence, condsting of a principal danse and a depmuteat 
member. 7%iu he went on, is the principal claase. He is the saliject ; went is tbe predicate- 
▼erb, modified hy the adverbs thus and on. THll the eun^ etc., is the dependent member 
joined to the principal clause by the conjunctive adverb tiU^ to express the time ; and it is 
compound, consisting of two coordinate clauses, which are connected by and. (Now analyze 
the clauses.) t This is a complex declarative sentence, with a loi^ compound or serial depen- 
dent member, whose parts are respectively connected with the principal danse by the eon- 
junotive adverb toAen, to express the time, and have, some of them, secondary dependent 
clauses. The sentence has the periodic form. % Supply man before UmsmI. . Hwee thouaand 
yeare ago, an adverbial phrase. 

5, Participles. — To die fighting. To lie concealed. She ap- 
peared well dressed*. He went on his way rejoicing*. She sat en- 
throned*' in her imperial beauty*. These, and millions more, came flock- 
ing". Our recruits stood shivering, and rubbmg their hands, in groups on 
the decks of the boats*. 

Nine times* the space* that measures day and night 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf, 
Confounded though immortal' . — MiUon, 
Now the bright morning star, day*s harbinger. 
Comes dancing from the east.* — MiUon. 
This is a favorite oonstraotion with Milton, and occurs often in Paradise Lost. 
* This is a simple declarative sentence. The bright morning atar, daife harbinger, is fho 
sBlIre fubfjoet, «te. Niew eomee daneing /rem the eaet, is the eattre pvedieato. Oomee is the 
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prediMte-fierb, whieli ia inodifl«d W the adTwb Sow, showing whm; by fha partlrfplff 
dOfM^v Bhowlng Aow; and by the adrerbUd adjunct /rvm ths eaat, ahowing whence. 

6« Inf Inltlven* — The child seemed to sleep. He was supposed to 
be rich. He was known to have assisted the editor. To regain the 
pass, to send off an adequate detachment, and to hold his position against 
any force that could be brought against him, he needed twenty additional 
regiments'. 

Here jasmines spread their silver flower, 
To deck the wall or weave the bower". 
Adfedives Modified — Bather young to go to school Too old to be 
whipped. Gk)od to eat A thing not easy to be done. Pope was 
not content to please ; he desired to excel, and therefore always did his 
best<>. We are as prone to make a torment of our fears, as to luxuriate 
in our hopes* . 

Adverbs Modified. — ^It is too badly done to last* . It was so bright as to 
dazzle our eyes.* He proceeded too cautiously to fall into such a trap*. 

Do not let them return to be overwhelmed by a superior army* . Each 
should be careful to perform his part handsomely, — ^without drav^ling, 
omitting, faltering, stopping, hesitating*, etc. I have yet three miles to 
walk by noon, to tell some boarding-school misses whetiier their husbands 
are to be captains in the army or peers of the realm ; a question which I 
promised them to answer by that time*. — Goldsmith. 
Night is the time for toil, 

To plough the classic field ; 
Intent to find the buried spoil 

Its wealthy furrows yield*. — Monigomerf/, 
* The inAnitlye phrase, to dazzle our eyes, modifies the phrase so Jirigld^ to which It is 



Joined by the coiOanction as. Or else say. To dazzle our eyes is the entire anl^eet of a de- 
pendent eiause that has wcu bright understood as the predicate. Sometimes the former mode 
and sometimes the latter, seems the better way of disposing of such expressions, f This is a 
complex dedarattvB sentence. To toalk Is modified by the infinitive phrase after it ; or, 
rather, this phrase with its clause modifies all the predicate before it, being itself equivalent 
to a complex member. To tell is modified by the indirect ol\jeot misses^ and the direct 
object the clause whetiter their, etc. Question is put in apposition with the dependent eiause 
inunediately before it t Supply, The Ume/or us to he, before Intent, 

y. Adjuncts. — To be in trouble. Annoyed by musquitoes. De- 
livered from evil Suspected of having been negligent The papers 
are in the drawer*. The house stood within a little grove of timber*. 
Parrhasius stood gazing forgetfully upon the canvas*. 

Adjectives Modified. — Dutiful to parents. Watchful of our liberties. 
Indolent about every thing. Inflexible in fidth, invincible in arms. 
Adverb Modified. — Agreeably to nature. 

Religion dwells not in the tongue, but in the heart*.* "We had traveled 
a whole day, without seeing a single human being* .t My hope was too 
much Uke despair for prudence to smother*. J Much will depend on "when 
and where such a poem is read*.§ One hot summer's morning', a little 
doud rose out of the sea, and glided lightly, like a playful child, through the 
blue s1r;r, and the wide earth, which lay parched and languishing from 
the long drought*. Created thing naught valued he, nor feared', — MSUon, 
By the brook the shepherd dines ; 

From the fierce meridian heat 
Sheltered by the branching pines. 
Pendant o*er his grassy seat* . — Chmninghcun. 
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Th^ sat in silent watchfulness, the sacred <^ress tree about; | 
And from the -wrinkled brows of age their failing eyes looked out*. — Whir, 
None knew thee but to love thee, none named thee but to praise**.** — HOe, 
Turn, gentle hermit of the dale, and guide my lonely way 
To where yon taper cheers the vale with hospitable ray'. — OoldamUh. 
* This ia a oompoand declarative sentence, oonsisting of a negative and an affirmative prop- 
osition. (Supplf ii dwdU after buL) Dwells not in the tongue^ is the entire predicate of the 
negative proposition. Dwells iB the predicate-verb, modilied by the adverb not^ and the 
adverbial adjunct in the heart, showing toAers, etc. Or call the sentence simple, with a oom- 
poand adverbial adjunct of place, whose parts are connected by the correlative words not^ . . 
InU, of which adjunct a part is denied by the former connective, and the other part affirmed 
by the latter, t Traveled Is modified by the abridged adverbial a4Junct a tohole day, ex- 
presidng time, and the extended adverbial adjunct without seeing a single hmnan being, ex- 
pressing manner, f Like is modified or limited by despair, which represents the adverbial 
adjunct to despair; and the entire a4Jnnct /or prudence to smother^ modifies too much, or, 
rather, the entire predicate before it, being equivalent to a dependent clause. To smother, 
relates to prudence, and is also affected by the preposition. (Too much /or smothering, or, 
too much to be smothered.} $ On tohen and where such, etc., is an adverbial adjunct that 
has a double clause for its ol^ect | An inverted adverbial adjunct, showing where they satb, 
** MU to love thee, an adverbial adjunct, showing how he was known and loved. 

8. Clauses* — ^I came that I might assist you'."' Be assured that 1 
shall always keep your welfare at heart* . When a person laughs at mis- 
chief, he tells us that he is pleased it is done, though he is sorry he had no 
hand in it*. I am afraid that he will not return*. It was done so in- 
geniously that we could not understand it. See pp. 79-81. 



that, expressing purpose, t Adjectives and adverbs are sometimes modified by clauses. 

A clause that is used in the sense of an adverb, generally begins 
with some one or some part of the following connectives : — 

Words. — WTiere, when, whencej while, whilst, whither, wherever, 
whereas, wherefore^ whenever, whithersoever, since, before, after, ere, 
till, until, if, as, for, because, that, then, lest, unless, except, provided, 
though, although, notwithstanding {^though), yet, still, nevertheless^ 
without {^unless) ; also whoever, whatever, however, whichever, car- 
rying with them the sense of notwithstanding. Phrases. — As far aa^ 
so far as, as long as, as soon as, as often as, just as, a« much as, inas- 
much as, as if, so that, provided that, the instant, etc. Correlatives. — 
As — as, so — as, so — that, such — that, if — then, though — yet, (com- 
parative) — than, the (comparative) — the (comparative), etc. 

Conneoting Elements. 

I^e connectives m the followmg serUeruie are lUUicused ; tell of what hmd they ar€, 
and what they connect ;— 

In that season of the year when the serenity of the sky, the various 
fruits which cover the ground, the discolored foliage of the trees, and all 
tiie sweet but fading graces of autimin, open the mind to benevolence and 
dispose it for contemplation, I was wandering in a beautiful and roman- 
tic country, tUl curiosity gave way to weariness ; and I sat dovm. on the 
fragment o/ a rock overgrown with moss, where the rustling of the leaves, 
the dashing of waters, and the hum of the distant city, soothed my mind 
inio the most perfect tranquilUty, and sleep insensibly stole upon me, ow I 
was indulging the agreeable reveries t(;Aic^ the objects around me naturally 
inspired. — Aikin, 
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ladependeat Elements. 

Well, sir. let me know what merit you had, to introduce yon into good 
company* ?* But the daughter — alas, poor creature !— she is " accom- 
plished," and can not do household work* . And then for company, doesn't 
she see the butcher, the baker, and the dustman — ^to say nothing of the 
sweep? In a word, is it not Pliny, my lord, who says that the most 
effectual way of governing is by example ?t 

Triumphal arch ! that fill'st the sky when storms prepare to part^ 
I ask not proud philosophy to teach me what thou art" 4 
* WM and <<r, as used in this sentence, are both grammatiically independent, tlumgh im- 



portant to the meaning of the Mntenee. t in a word is used elUptically for the 
... . . ^ .^ » .^ . ,...-. , . aeinphatic ' 



cally independent phrase To tpeak in a Uford ; and it i8,'in fact, an emphatic connective, Joinix^ 
what follows to what precedes it The phrases in ahort^ in bri^f^ upon thewhole^ taunt, etc, 
and the daose tAof ts, are often nsed as a sort of emphatic coordinate connectives. X The 
first line is an independent expression, conristing of a phrase that is independent by ad- 
dress, and whose principal word is modified by an ac^ectiTe relative danse, whicb is itaeif 



Simple Sentences. 

A hollow tree sheltered us from the storm.* Heayen lies about lis in 
our infancy. Bad education and bad example increase greatly our natu- 
ral depravity. All vice infatuates and corrupts the j udgment. The surest 
way to lose power, is to abuse it London, the capital of England, is the 
largest and richest city in the world. Italy is noted for its delightfol 
climate, its beautiful scenery, and its historical recollections. George 
Washington was bom in Virginia, on the 22d of February, 1732. True 
politeness is modest, unpretending, and generous. To be without wants, 
IS the prerogative of Q-od only. It is too often the fate of labor, to be 
oppressed by capital. blessed Health I thou art above all price. Gen- 
erally speaking, large bodies move slowly.t Cats and dogs catch and eat 
rats and mice. J A patriot, he impoverished the people, 

4* This Is a rimple declarative sentence. The entire saltject is A hoUow tree; the entire 
predicate, eh^Uered ua from the storm^ etc See p. TO. t This is a simple sentence : the 
phrase Oenerally speaking is rather independent, though it stands as the remnant and repre- 
sentative of a danse. $ This is a simple sentence; notwithstanding it has a compound suh- 
jeet, and a compound predicate with a compound object § This should perhaps rather be 
considered an elliptical complex sentence ; because the sense is, Thovgk he wo« a jMffiot, ysf 
he impoverished the people. 

Complex Sentences. 

Ahl who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame's proud temple shines afar ?*^ 
No pleasure can be innocent from which our health suffers. When 
all is composed and quiet within us, the discbarge of our duties is easy. 
A writer on physic, of the first rank, asserts that our diet is the chief cause 
of all our diseases. Be not discontented if you meet not with success at 
first. Beware lest thou sin. Show not your teeth, unless you can bite. 
I were to blame, were I to do so. As the flower springs and perishes, so 
does man. The deeper the well, the cooler the water. The value we set 
upon life, is seen by what we do to preserve it. Whatever is done skill- 
fully, appears to be done' well. There is not a more pleasing emotion 
than gratitude. I went because I was invited. To chirp is the first 
sound a young bird utters. To be weak is miserable, doing or suffering. 
What that principle of life is which we call soul; how it is distinguished 
from mere animal life ; how it is connected with the body; and in what 
state it subsists when its bodily functions cease, — are inscrutable mysteries. 
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Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 

Or, failing; smiles in exile or in chains, 

Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 

Like Socrates, that man is great indeed" .t — Popt. 

[That man is great indeed, who, let him reign (thoueh he shonld reign) 

like good Aurelius or bleed like Socrates, obtains nd^le ends by noble 

means, or (who), failing (to obtain them so), smiles in exile or in chains.] 

* This is a complex interrogBtive sentence. The Interjection Ah is independent in con- 
Btractlon. Who can teU, is the principal clause ; how hard it i$ to climb the tieep, is the 
primary dependent clanse, which modifies the verb eon tell, in the sense of a nonn in the ob- 
jective case ; and whtre Fcm^i proud temple ehinea afar, is the secondary dependent elaase« 
modif^g tieep, in the sense of an adjective, t See p. 86. 

Claiises of Oomplex Sentences alnidgBd into PhraaMi 
DtpmdeiU clatuet can frequently be abridged into ahtohOe pkratst, parUnpuU 
^rcueiy injinitwe phrates, or ad^nets. It is, to s great eztenL a characteristic of 
the complex eentence. that its parts can fold or draw up till they become the ele- 
ments or a mere simple sentence. 

When Gsesar had crossed the Kubicon, Pompey prepared for battle*. 
Caesar having crossed the Rubicon, Pompey prepared for battle'. Since 
I had nothing else to do, I went*. Having nothing else to do, I went". 
When I had eaten my dinner, I returned to the store. Having eaten 
my dinner, I returned to the store. She did not know what she should 
say. She did not know what to say. It was requested that he should 
stay. He was requested to stay. You will suflfer from cold, if you re- 
main here. You will suffer from cold, by remaining here. As we 
approached the house, we saw that the enemy were retreating. On 
approaching the house, we saw the enemy retreating. 

Compound Sentences. 

What in me is dark, illumine \ what is low, raise and si^port'C 
Times change, and we change with them. If we must fail, be it so; 
but we shall not fail He said nothing more, nor did I. To be content 
with what is sufficient, is the greatest wisdom: he who increases his 
riches, increases his cares. The son, as well as the father, is expert in 
business. Strong proofs^ not a loud voice, produce conviction. They 
all escaped ; some plunged into the river, and others hid in the woods. 
Well — ^I don't know — ^what if I should be too late ? The slothful man is 
a burden to himself; he loiters about and knows not what to do; his days 
pass away like the shadow of a cloud, and he leaves behind him no mark 
for remembrance *; his body is diseased for want of exercise ; his mind is 
darkened, and his thoughts are confused ; he wishes for action without the 
power to move, and longs for knowledge but has no application. 
Eternal Hope I when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of Time, 
Thy joyous youth began, but not to fade : 
When all the sister planets have decayed; 
When wrapt in flames the realms of ether glow, 
And Heaven's last thunder shakes the world below,— 
Thou, undismayed, shalt o'er the ruins smile. 
And Ught thy torch at Nature's funeral pile.t — Campbell, 
* Thia ia a oompoand imperative ientence, coiudBting of two complex membere. The snb* 
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iie fink member is tAoi* ondentood ; fhe entire Dredleete is COiMNine ieAa< <m «m it 
id the predieate-verb is Clumine^ modified hy tohat intneia dark, ee the entire ob- 
A by Mof, comprehended iAwAae,eBtho simple ol^eet; that Is modified by the adjunct 

in » WMeh, comprehended in what, is the sal^ect of the dependent daiue, and ia dark is 

the predicate. (Thos analyze the rest) t Two complex members. 

OBSEBVATIOKS. 

Langaage can be vlta^wd pradicaUy, historicaUy^ or meUtphysicaUy, In oar 
schools, there is time for the pracUcal only, and for so much of the othera as will 
contribute to this. Analysis belongs mainly to the metaphysical, and is yet com- 
paratively in its infimcy. It is, however, but an offshoot from those daz.zling 
and captivating speculations of the SchoolmcD, which proved so barren in the 
end that the disappointed world revenged itself by nammg all dunces from ^4115 
ScoiuSj one of the greatest Doctors of the creed. Analysis is highly useful for 
giving a comprehensive insight iDto the construction of language, fiat Aiudysas 
itself and the correction of False Syntax, depend directly on Parsing. Anal- 
ysis can therefore never justly supersede parsing. In fact, the parts of speedi 
should be well imderstood before analysis is commenced ; for otherwise there 
are no handles to sentences by which the learner can catch hold of their parts 
to analyze them ; and it is certainly easier for him to see the sense of a noun or 
an adjective in a word, than in the complexity of thought which runs throng a 
clause. In the foregoing pages we have endeavored both to simplify Analysis 
and to extend it 

About the word subjed^ writers differ but littie. Predicate is applied by some 
to the verb only; by others, to the whole assertion made of the subject. We 
prefer the latter sense, which not only simplifies analysis, but is better sustained 
by writers on logic. The word copiia is not altogether commendable : the verb 
he not only connects, but also asserts. (See p. 1^.) The division of subjects 
and predicates into simple and compound, is also an improvement. Acooitling 
to Brown and other old grammarians, the sentence, '^ Dogs and cats catch and 
eat rats and mice," for instance, is compound, and must be resolved into eight 
simple sentences. This process would make analysis a disgustingly plethoric and 
voluminously prolix affair. Language tends constantly to brevity, and is often 
elliptical,. espcKnally in dialogue; but it must not be supposed that there was 
once a perfect and ponderous language from which everso much has dropped 
out, or that we always think first in the full form, and then express ourselves 
elliptically. We are quite as apt to think in one way as in the other. " The work 
"being done^ we returned," is brief. If I wished to attach greater importance to 
the subordinate idea^ I would lift it out into greater prominence by greater full- 
ness of expression, and would say, " When Ihe work was done, we returned." 

The division of sentences into simple^ complex, and compound, is a beautiful 
one ; but it is attended with some difficulties. These, however, may nearly all 
be referred to two heads : first, what words we suppose necessary to be sup- 
plied ; secondly, whether we are to be governed by liie form or the sense of the 
expression, that is, by the grammatical sense, or by the logical Dismisang 
simple sentences, let us consider the other two classes, which comprise the chief 
part of literature. Of these, complex sentences seem at first view the more 
numerous ; but^ on closer inspection, it will appear that the two classes pervade 
our literature nearly in the proportion of half and half It will' often be found, 
however, that the whole sentence is compound ; while its members are complex. 
Of books well known to the public. Young's Night Thoughts is one of the best 
types of compound sentences; and Milton's Paradise Lost, of complex. A sen- 
tence sometimes has the form of one class, yet the sense of the other; as, *' Deny 
us recreation, and you unfit us for business " — If you deny etc. 
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*'Ib man a thief who steals my p^ — 
How great a one who robs himself?" — On Idleness, 
These sentences have assamed, for the sake of emphasis, the compomid form, 
though they are complex in sense. Emphatic conditional danses sometimes 
take the imperative or interrogative form ; for these forms are two of the most 
forcible. It is generally better to analyze sentences simply accorcUng to their 
form ; for it is the province of Grammar to treat of the forms of language. In 
some few cases, however, it may be better to yield to the sense ; or to say that 
the sentence la one thing in form and another in sense. In general, the com- 
pound sentence implies additional thought ; the complex sentence, some Umitct- 
iion or modification of thought already expressed, or to be expressed. Ck>mpound 
sentences can generally be broken, at their loose joints, into two or more sentences ; 
especially when we wish to give greater prominence to the latter part Sen- 
tences that imply cause or inference, — the latter part beginning with for or there- 
fore after a semicolon,— -may also be often thus broken. Hence many gram- 
marians call them compound too; and those expressing inference should often 
be called so. Critics have too generally condemned long sentences. Some of 
the long sentences in our old English writers carry rich clusters of thought with 
them, and are like bomb-shells in effect Grammars, too, are generally filled 
with such sentences as, "The sun shines," and "The sky is blue;" while long 
and difiOcolt ones seem to be studiously avoided. 



SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS AND DESCRIPTION. 

[ThlB Metion is designed for reference only.] 

A perf^ or entirely satisfactory analysis of speech has never been made ; and 
it is perhaps even less possible than a perfect analysis of the material world. Tet 
our knowledge of either may be mach extended by such analyses as can be made. 

Analysis is the separating of a whole into its parts. 

Synthesis is the combining of parts into a whole. 

The analysis of sentences with reference to the entire thoughts 
expressed by them, is called Analysis ; and the analysis of words 
with reference to their ideas in the stractnre of sentences, is called 
Parsing. 

Language is any series of words or signs by which we express 
or communicate thoughts.. 

Discourse is the embodying of thought with language, or it is 
some train of thought embodied in language. Discourse is to 
language what buildings are to building-materials. 

Discourse, according to its subject-matter, to the manner in which 
is developed, or to the end in view, has been variously divided. The 
most obvious division is into prose and poetry. 

The chief divisions of prose are science^ philosophyy history^ trav- 
Is, novels^ essays^ addresses, critiques, and letters. 

The chief divisions of poetry are epic poetry, dramatic poetry 
{tragedies and cofnedies), lyric poetry {odes, songs, and sonnets), sat' 
ires, epistles, epigrams, and epitaphs. 

Discourse is either direct^ indirect, or representative. 
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Direct diseourte represents the speaker as giying his own thonghti 
in his own langoage. 

Indirect discourte represents the speaker as relating in his own 
laogoage what he ascribes to another. 

Representative diecouree, or dialogue, enables the author to rep- 
resent, by assumed characters, either his own sentiments or those oi 
others. 

The great adFantage of rqtregeaUOive diaooune^ and alao to acme extent 
of iwHirtei disoouree, iS) that it enables the author to oonoeal or disgaiae his own 
opinions. Who shall aay, for instance, to what extent Shakespeare is morallj or 
critically responsible for his writings ? See also Dr. JFranklin's account of what 
a wise old Indian chief thought of the whites. 

Perhaps the most rational division of discourse is the following : — 

a. That which depends chiefly on places and is termed description. 

b. That which depends chiefly on time, and is termed narrative, 

c. That which aims to unfold or exhibit the nature or rationale 
of things, and prevails in works of science and philosophy. 

d. What accompacnies each of these for the sake of illustration, 
or to render the speaker's meaning more intelligible or impressive. 

Any of the first three mentioned, may predominate in the dis- 
course, but they are not unfrequently combined. 

1. Discourse may usually be divided into paragraphs. 

2. A paragraph is a portion distinct in form and sense. Para- 
graphs often consist of two or more sentences. 

3. A sentence is a thought expressed by words. A sentence must 
comprise words sufficient to be of itself complete in sense and gram- 
matical construction. (A nominative in one sentence, for instance, 
can never be the subject of a verb in another sentence.) 

The be^nning of a sentence is denoted by a eapital letter ; and the end, nsoaUy "by ■ 
poriod, an interrogation-point, or an exdamation-point 

4, Sentences are either simple, complex, or compound ; and their 
constituent parts are words^ phrases, B,nd propositions. 

6. A proposition may be either declarative, imperative, interrogc^ 
tivcj or exclam^atory ; actiuil or contingent ; positive or negative ; t»- 
dependent, principal, subordinate, or coordinate ; it comprises but 
on^ sul^ect and otm predicate, though either or both may be com^ 
pound or modified to any extent whatsoever. 

6. A phrase consists of two or more words rightly put together, 
but not making a proposition ; and it generally depends on some- 
thing else for complete sense. 

7. A word without grammatical relation to other words, or a 
phrase in which such a word is the principal one, is said to bo 
independent; and, if it implies an address, it is sometimes called a 
eompellative, — a word that means /orctn^ attention. 
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8. A simple sentence contains but one proposition ; a complex or a 
compound sentence^ two or more propositions, termed clauses. 

9. Two or more clauses, forming a distinct part of a compound 
sentence, may be termed a member ; and so may the remaining^ 
words, or group of clauses, 

10. A member or a sentence that has a dependent clause, may be 
termed a complex member or sentence- 

11. A sentence not making sense before it is read to the end, is 
said to be compact or periodic in structure ; a sentence making sense 
before it is read to the end, is said to be loose in structure ; and 
parts too closely connected to admit even the comma, may be said 
to be close or restrictive in structure. 

12. The distinct, consecutive sentences of discourse are coor^ 
dinate ; that is, they stand on an equal footing, or are not conceived 
as modifying one another. 

13. The wordSy phrases, or clauses of sentences, may be viewed 
as principal, subordinate, or coordinate parts. 

14. Principal parts do not modify ; subordinate or dependent parts 
modify ; coordinate parts are generally the same in kind, and do not 
modify one another — or they perform the same office, are construed 
alike, and have a common dependence on something else. 

15. Coordinate parts are generally construed in pain or series, 
and connected by such words as and, or, but, 

16. A phrase without a connective, or word to show its depend- 
ence, may be said to be connected by its position; a sentence or 
clause, by simple succession ; and a clause so intimately connected 
with a finite verb — (as a subject-nominative, predicate-nominative, 
objective) — that it must be read with it in order to analyze the 
clause, may be said to be incorporated into the sentence. 

17. The compellative, subject, or predicate, taken with its modifi- 
cations, grammarians usually call the logical compellative, subject^ 
or predicate ; without them, the grammatical compellative, subjecti 
or predicate. 

Every proposition orxslause should be separated, as soon as possible, into its 
grammaMoal subject and predicate ; and all the dependent parts should then be 
referred, according to the sense, to the one or to the otb^. 

18. The syntax of sentences is best considered under four heads ; 
relation, government, agreement, and position, 

19. The relation of words is their reference to one another ac- 
sording to the sense. 

20. Government is the power which one word has over another 
m determining its case, person, number, or some other property. 

21 Agreement is the correspondence of one word with another 
in case, person, number, or some other property. 
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22. FoiiHon rafen to the place which a word occapies in refer- 
ence to other words. 

THE SIX ELEMENTS. 

23. Discourse may be most con7enientl7 analyzed, by resolving 
it into six elements; two principal elements^ two modifying eh- 
mentSj a connecting element, and an independent element, 

24. The two principal elements are the sabiect-nominativcs and 
the predicate-verbs ; both of which are easily distingoished, by their 
form and sense, from the other parts. 

25. Subject-nominatives may even be clauses, but predicate-verbs 
can never be clauses. 

26. The modifying elements are either adjective elements or ad- 
verbial elements, 

27. Any word, phrase, or clause, that modifies a substantive, is 
an adjective element. It eliows of what kind or nature the object is. 

28. Any word, phrase, or clause, that modifies a verb, (participle, 
infinitive,) adjective, adverb, or entire predicate, is an adverbial ele- 
ment. It generally shows the place, time, manner, degree, condition, 
cause, effect, purpose, reason, inference, consequence, object, kind, 
quality, respect wherein, etc., or expresses affirmation or negation. 
Its chief use is, to make with the predicate-verb the predicate. 
For the sake of greater precision, the objective elements may be dis- 
criminated, as such, from the other adverbial elements. 

29. The connecting elements are the conjunctions, the preposi- 
tions, some adverbs, and the relative pronouns. Connectives may 
perform, additionally, some office in the parts to which they be- 
long ; they may be expressed or omitted ; they may be used singly 
or in pairs ; they may consist of one word each, or of a phrase. 

30. The independent element may be a substantive denoting what 
is addressed, or what is the mere subject of thought ; or it may be 
an interjection ; or it may be something that represents an entire 
sentence, or stands as the fragment of a sentence. 

31. A part used singly, is called a simple elem^ent ; a pair or 
senes of parts is called a compound element ; and a part that is 
modified by another, makes with it a complex element. 

32. What is inverted or elliptical, should generally be anisilyzed 
as if it stood in its logical order or fullness. 

33. It is sometimes not easy to determine whether an adjunct^ an adjective, or 
an adjective phrase ; a participle or a participial phrase ; an infinitive or an infini- 
tive phrase, — should be referred to the subject or to the predicate. Consider 
carefully what constitutes the whole of that of which the afiOrmation is made; 
next consider what constitutes the whole of that which is strictly affirmed. 
When even this mode of judging is inadequate, it will probably be a matter of 
little conaeanence, to which part the modification is referred. 
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OBNBRAL DIRECTIONS FOR ANALYSIS AND DBSORIPTION. 

1. Read a paragraph, and be sure that you clearly and fally comprehend it 
If it is expressed not in the most ordmary manner, show how it has been raised 
(by equivalent expressions, arrangement, ellipsis, repetition, expansion, &a, 
figures, versification.— See pp. 294-334,) fi-om the plain, logical sense and order, 
to the rhetorical Next show how the sense has been brought out to the best 
advantage by the aid of punctuation and of capital letters. 

2. Read the first sentence. Is it simple, complex^ or compound t Is it dcctero- 
tive^ interrogative, imperative, exdam^atory, or a composite of these 7 consisting of 
what members, and how connected ? Find the compeUative ; find the prlncipai 
clause, by considering carefully what it was that was chiefly to be said j (in ex- 
clamatory, imperative, or interrogative sentences, the principal clause is generally 
more easily found by imagining them to be declarative;) and dispose of aU Vie 
rest of the sentence as adverbial or adjective modifications. Every clause that can 
not be treated as a modifying element, must be considered a codrdinate clause ; 
and when two clauses so modify each other that it can not be told which is the 
principal, the two may be treated as WAiitioUy dependent, or as correlative. 

Begin with the distinct clauses or independent phrases ; take not more than 
is sufficient for one analysis; invert parts, if necessary, and supply whatever 
words are needed ; and then state what kind of clause it is, connected by what 
--(word, simple succession, incorporated into the sentence)-- to what, as a co- 
ordinate or as a subordinate element ; and, if subordinate, whether it performs 
the office of a substantive, an adjective, or an adverb. 

3. Next proceed according to the Formulas on p. 64. 

4. Analyze the sab-parts ; then take the next clause, and proceed in a similar 
manner, and so on until the sentence is exhausted. A series of finite verbs, 
however long or modified, should generally be treated as orie predicate, if not 
parted by a nominative expressed. By doing so, the process of analysis will be 
much simplified. The same remark applies to a series of nominatives. When 
the sentence is analyzed, parse the words according to the Formulas heretofore 
given ; that is, mention the part of speech, the kind, the properties, the relations 
to other words, the Rule. This is the analysis of words, viewed as construciive 
elements of sentences,' They may, after they are parsed, be further analyzed and 
described as follows : — 

Tell whether primitive, derivative, or compound; from what derived, of 
what compounded ; the radical, the prefix, the suffix:, their meaning, euphonic 
changes ; tlie primary meanmg, and thence by what figure or figures the mean- 
ing of the word as used in the panigraph before you ; mention the conjugates ; 
the synonyms, and how it differs from them; tell, if compound, why it is 
hyphened or consolidated. Is the word the best the author could have used ? ., 

6. Tell whether a monosyllable, dissyllable, etc. ; which syllable has the chiei 
accent^ and which the weaker; whether the word is of Saxon origin, of Latin, 
Q^reek, French, etc. ; whether it is harsh, soft, imitative, familiar, uncommon, 
popular, technical, etc. 

6. Yebse, as suck, may be analyzed and described thus : — 

Say that it is verse, and why ; tell whether it is blank verse or rhyming verse, 
and why ; whether composed in couplets, triplets, or stanzas ; how many lines 
to the stanza, how they rhyme together, and — ^if it has a name — ^what is the 
stanza called ; of how many and what feet does each line consist, and to what 
does it rhyme, witli what sort of rhyme ; what licenses or deviations. 

When any word or expression of such a mongrel or pecuUar nature occurs, 
that no principle of grammar applies directly to it, it will be sufficient simply to 
ehow its use ui the sentence ; that is, its meaning, and its relation to the other 
parti. 

5 
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1* Imtrodnctory Tleisr. — Grammar; EDglish Grammar; its 
parts/ 

9. Pronnmciation. — Letters and elementary sounds ; accent ; 
exercises ; observations. 

3. Orthograpliir* — Capital letters, vith exercises ; syllables ; 
rules of spelling, with exercises. 

4. Derivation of l¥ordit. — Prefixes and suffixes, with exer- 
cises. 

5. If onnii and Pronouns. — ^Classes of each ; properties ; 
exercises ; observations. See Synopsis of Part First. 

0. Articles* — Principles ; exercises ; observations. 
7« Adjective* — Classes ; degrees of comparison ; pronominal 
adjectives defined ; exercises ; observations. 

8. Terbs. — Classes; properties; auxiliary verbs; participles and 
infinitives ; conjugation ; exercises ; observations. See Synopsis of 
Part First. 

9. Adverbs. — Principles ; exercises ; observations. 

10. Prepositions* — Principles ; illustrations ; constructions ; 
exercises; observations. 

11. Conjunctions. — Principles ; illustrations ; exercises ; ob- 
servations. 

13. Interjections. — Principles; exercises; observations. 

13. Rlietorical l>evices. — ^Equivalent expressions ; arrange- 
ment ; ellipsis ; pleonasm ; exercises. 

14. Rlietorical Figures. — Definitions and illustrations; 
exercises ; observations. 

15. Tersifi cation. — Principles ; more than one hundred and 
fifty different specimens of verse, scanned ; observations. 

16. Punctuation* — Period ; colon ; semicolon ; comma ; in- 
terrogation-point ; exclamation-point ; dash ; curves ; brackets ; hy- 
phen ; underscore ; observations ; miscellaneous marks. 



PART SECOND. 



1. INTRODUCTORY VIEW. 

Crramniar treats of language. Taken in its widest 
sense, the Grammar of a language shows how its words 
are formed, modified, and arranged, to express thoughts, 
either in speaking or in writing, according to established 
usage. 

The word Grakkak means fnark$ or wHHng ; beeavM mankind did not feel the neceaslty of stndj- 
ing language, till they came to write it, and so first devised the science of writing. Scibxck is knowlr- 
edge put togtiher <n tome proper order. 

Langvage^ so far as Grammar is concerned with it, pertains to words, and is 
either spoken or written. Objects, actions, and sounds not articulate, may also be 
occasionally used as language, which is sometimes termed natttral or eynibolU 
language. 

Lanauage not only exists, but lives, grows, and decays. It is not a dead mech- 
anism, out a living organism. Words, and modes of expression, are constantly 
coming into use : others, passing out of use ; and others, assuming new burdens 
of meaning, and perhaps losing their old. 

Not only Grammar, but also Logic and Rhetoric treat of language. Gram- 
mar looks to the vehicle, Logic and Rhetoric regard rather what is conveyed: 
these, learned in one language, generally suffice for any other ; but it is not so 
with Grammar. Logic, with reference to language, teaches how thoughts are 
rightly expressed in regard to truth and reason ; Rhetoric, how they are ex- 
pressed so as to make the most vivid and effectual impresaion. A geometry 
displays most logic, and a book of poems most rhetoric. 



Engliili Orammar teaches how to speak and write the 
English language correctly. This is the practical view. 

It is a thorough analysis, or anatomy, of the language, completely 
laying open its nature in general principles, and especially teaching 
those properties in respect to which we are liable to misuse it, or at 
least those on which its right construction depends. This is the 
philosophical view. 

English Grammar may be divided into Jive parts ; Pronuncia- 
tion, Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody, 

FBOVTTKOtATiOir means uttering forth aloud ; orthoGRAPHT, oorrect leriting : ettmologt, (A4 
true nature of wordit ; stmtaz, jOacing together : and prosodt, tone etdded^ and thence, ^hateYor is 
added to the least adorned lanyaage, to make it clearer or more expressive. 

What is said of Grammar f English Grammar f Into how many parts divided f 
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Prommciation treats of the sounds of the letters, and of 
the sounds and stress of syllables in the utterance of separate words. 

Orthography treats of the forma of letters, and teaches how 
to spell words correctly. 

Etymology, in its popular sense, is the history of words ; but 
in grammar it merely denotes the part which classifies words, and 
teaches those properties and modifications which adapt them to the 
formation of sentences. 

Syatax treats of the relations anil proper arrangement of words 
in the formation of sentences. 

^ PrasodjTf in its narrowest sense, treats of versification ; in its 
widest sense, of figures, versification, utterance, and punctuation. 

a. PRONUNCIATION. 

Our language has about forty elementary sounds, which are 
represented by twenty-six letters, called the alphabet. 

The Phoneticians taak» forty-three elementary sounds. Long towels : ee\ ale, 
arm, all^ ope. food. Shobt yowxu: »n, tfll, an, add, i«p, foot 8hadk vowels: 
earth, a»r, ask. Diphthongs : tale, <nl, owly mt^le. Coalbscsnos : ^ea, way, As- 
piBATB : Aaj. Explodents : rcMTe, ro^, fa^, fadtj Qich^ ed^e, loc^, lo^. Continu- 
ants : sa/e, save, wrea^ wrea^e, buM, busts, vicious, virion. Liquids : fa22, for. 
Nasal liquids : seem, see;^, sin^. Of these, a in add and a in an are the same ; 
and oi and ou or ow are compounds equivalent to 6-% and droo ; so that we have 
but forty elementary sounds. If c as heard in cUrony is more slender than s as 
heard in aUter ; and if o as heard in form^ is broader than a as heard in aHy — ^then 
there are forty-two elementary sounds in all. 

The parts of the throat and mouth, by means of which the letters are 
pronounced, are called the organs of speech. These are the ghtUs^ palate, 
tongue, teeth, and lips. 

The elemeatary sounds are either inarticulate or articulate. 

The inarticulate sounds are simple sounds formed by keeping the 
organs of speech more or less apart or open. 

The articulate sounds are simple sounds that begin or end in a 
closing of some of the organs of speech. 

AHieulaU metns " Joioted ;" tnarlteulofe, '*not Jointed." Tbeee words are applied to fmeecb, from 
a fancied resemblance of the syllables in a word to the parts of a Jointed plant : thus, fif«»-fc-«l, en- 
ter-tain-ment. Here the sound, like the pith, is broken or stopped at certain points ; and », m, e, i, and 
<, serve as partitions in the sound, like the Joints in the pith of a reed or stalk. 

A letter is a character used to represent one or more of the 
elementary sounds of language ; or it is the least distinct part of a 
written word. 

A letter generally has for its mune one of the wundt, or powen, which it represents. 

Sometimes two or more letters represent but one elementary 

sound. 

Ex. — PA—/, as mphleme ; «m«— o, as in lean ; ek, in church; ih, in thou. 

What la said of Pronunciation ? Orthography? Etymology? Syntax? Prosody t 

What do you know of the original meaning of these terms? Our language has how many 

elementary sounds? Elemental sounds are of what two kinds? What is an inartlculaH 

sound ? An articulate sound ? A letter I 
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The letters are divided into vowels and consonants ; the ronso- 
tiatits into mutes and semivowels ; and some of the semivowels are 
called liquids. 

This division of the letters not only distinguishes them according to their n^ 
ture, but is the basis of many valuable rules. 

The vonrel§ are a, ^, ?*, o, u ; also w and y, when not followed 
by a vowel sound in the same syllable. 

They can be sounded alone, and represent each several inartica- 
late elementary sounds. (Except w.) 

%x. — ^Fflte, fore, fat^ far, fall ; ra«, met ; i*ne, fin, fatigne ; no, not, dove, prove, 
be«ok ; t»e, ws, lull; city, cry; broto, d«to, bo^. 

The consonants are all the letters except the vowels. 

They are so called because they can not be sonnded alone ; or, 
rather, when they are uttered. alone, the sound of a vowel is always 
heard wifh them. 

B^ c, rf,/, w, I?, are pronomiood as if written he, w, de, ^, em^ ka, 

TF or y is a consonant when a vowel sound follows it in the same 
syllable ; as in water, young, year, Iowa, Bunyan, 

ZTand i are consonants when equivalent to the consonants to and y ; bs iaper- 
»uade, poniard, — ^X— Jcs, gz,orz; as in Utx, exaU, Xerxes, 

The mutes have no sound whatever without the aid of a vowel, 
and at the end of a syllable stop the voice entirely. 

They are ft, q, d, t, Jc, qvL (=A?w) ; also c and g when hard, as in 
lac, gig. 

The semlvonrels are all the consonants except the mutes. 
They are so called, because they are, in their nature, between vowels 
and mutes ; having some sound by themselves. 

The liquids , are I, m, n, r, and perhaps s ; so called from their 
soft sound, which easily flows into and unites with that of other 
letters. 

Ex. — Lil^r, million, brilliant, Albion, Columbia, mammon, Alps, pearl, stamp, 
bring, volleying. 

" Lull with Amelia's liquid name the Nine." — Pope, 

A dlplitliong is two vowels joined and blended in one sound. 

Ex. — Blood, doom, boy, roiftid, earn, crow, now, vain, pla^. 

A diphthong is proper, if the two vowels are heard, or form a 
sound different from that of either ; improper, if only one vowel is 
heard. 

Ex. — OiX, grozmd, room, joy, brow, frowd. jElrgle, luart, mourn, fair, slight, 
deceit. 

A trlplitliongr is three vowels joined and blended in one sound. 

Ex. — Beauty, hureau, view, bwoy. 

How are the letters classified? What can you say of vowds? Oonsouants ?/ TTand y f 
Mates? Liquids? Diphthongs? Triphthongs? 
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TriphthongB are also divided, like diphthongs, into proper and 
improper^ according as the vowels are all sounded or not all sounded* 

A letter is said to be silent^ when it is suppressed in pronuncia- 
tion. 

£x.~WaZk, kiln, ni^At, for^i^, Tictuals, howt. 

The pronandatioii of ditcoaraa by neua of letten, nay be compared to miisic from a flute or 
• similar iiutniment. The voweli are analogous to the different notes or tones : tbej afford the 
sound. The consonants resemble the stoppages by meftns of the fingers. Not any or every amoge- 
ment of letters makes language ; nor will any or every mode of plajring produce music. — In ainging, 
Towel sounds are maMe most prominent 

Mention the voweU, eonaonomtA, mtOet^ •emftwwete, VquidM, rilent letten; aUo the diph. 
thonge and triphthongg^ and of what kind : — 

0, b, d, e, i, f, a, m, n, r, b, f, 1, q, y, g, z, annonncement, analytical, history, 
czar, revolution, youthml, years, gorgeona, colorings, clang, oyster, weight, sleight, 
Btreak, steak, pnthisic ; sparkling fountains. — Rome was an ocean of flame. Height 
and depth were covered with red surges, that rolled before the blast like an end- 
less tide. 



Letters are formed into syllables, and syllables into words. 
The simple or obvious sounds of language as we hear it spoken, are 
syUabUs, 

When more syllables than one make a vrord, we admit into the pro- 
nunciation what is called cuxent, 

ACCENT. 

Accent is a distinguishing stress on some syllable of a word 
having two or more syllables. 

Ex. — ^Ba'-ker, a-muse', con'-ti-nent, con-tent'-ment. coun-ter-act^ tem'-^er-a- 
ment. ge-o-graph'-ic-al ; to con-tract', a con'-tract. " Not the les-sor, but the les- 
see'." " An au-gust' procession, in tne month of Au'-gnst." 

The oommon or word accent seems to have been introduced into langnage to disting^oiBh 
syllables that are themselves words, from those which are only parts of words. An accented 
syllable at once indicates, that there arc other syllables about it forming a part of the same 
word. Accent, moreover, contributes to euphony, and to ease of utterance. It also serves 
to distinguish words from others in some way related to them ; and sometimes, to show the 
most important part of the word. An eminent German grammarian says, ** As soon as lan- 
guage proceeds from mere articulation to coherency and connection, accent becomes the 
guide of the voice.'^ 

Words of three or more syllables generally have a chief accent, 
called the primary accent ; and one or more inferior accents, called 
the secondary accent or accents. 

Ex. — Lii'-mi-nk-ry, coun-ter-act', iin-te-ce'-dent, di)-i-gram-mat'-ic, in-ddm-ni- 
fi-ca'-tion, in-c6m-pre-h^n-si-bil'-i-ty. 

Some words, mostly compounds, have two accents of nearly equal 
stress. 

Ex.— A'-men', fare'-well'! down'-fall', knit'tmg-nee'dle, e'ven-hand'ed, lin'- 
sey-wooVsey. 

To pronounce well, it is important to know the elementary sounds and their 
combinations, to divide words accurately into syllables, and to know which syllable 

What can you say of triphthongs ? When is a letter silent ? What is said of letters, syl- 
lables, and accent? What Is accent? What are some of its advantages? What is said of 
primary and of secondary accent? What of two equal accents ? What is needed, to pro- 
nounce well? 
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of a word has the chief aooent. To know where the chief aooent ahonld be placed, 
Sb Buffident ; for the others then naturally &11 into theur places. 

Most words used ia our language have the chief accent either on 
the penult or on the antepenult ; that is, on the second or the third 
syllable from the end. 

Ex. — ^ValMey, con'-quest, at-tor'-ney, tem'-per-ate, mu-ta-bfl'-i-ty. 

Latin, Greek, or Scriptural names, always have the chief accent 
on the penult or on the antepenult, 

Ex. — ^Cor-l-o-la'-nus, Ar-is-tcph'-a-nfes, Jer-e-mi'-ah, Je-m'-«a-lem. 

Ordinary English words sometimes hai^e the chief accent as iar back as 
on tlie fourth or even the fifth syllable from the end. 

Ex. — Co-tem'-po-ra-ry, obMi-ga-to-ry. But when on the fifth syllable from 
the end, the pronunciation becomes so difficult that there is a strong tendency to 
throw the chief accent on some syllable nearer the end ; and hence we often hear 
d/'li-^a-to-ry, for instance, pronounced ob-lig^-Onto-ry, 

Words ending in the sound of shun, zkuri, or chun, or in any 

kindred sound, tave the chief accent on the penult. 

Ex. — Conven'-tion, popula'-tion, posses'-sion^ combus'-tion. comnlexMon, am- 
bro'-sia^ musi'-cian, pohti^an, pertina'-cious, circumstan'-tial, artin'-cial, ooura^- 
geous, msuffl'-cient. 

Words ending in cive, sive, ic, ics^ or tive preceded by a consonant, 
have the chief accent on the penult. 

Ex. — Condu'-cive, eva'-sive^ hero'-ic, sulphu'-ric, charaoteristMo, philanthrop'- 
io, phonetMcs, harmon'-ics, calisthenMcs, cousump^-tive. 

Exceptions : Arith'-metic, ar'-senic (noun), ad'-jective, bish'-opric, cath'- 
olic, chol'-eric, ephem'-eric, her-etic, lu'-natic, poV-itic, polMtics, rhet'H)rio, sn]/- 
stantive, tur'-meric, and perhaps plew-oric and splen'-etic. 

Words ending \xuacal^ acy^ athy ; e-al^ e-an, e-ous ; efy, ety, erous; 
JluotiSy fluent; gonal^ graphy ; ia, i-aCy i-al ; i-^n, ical, i-ous ; 
inous^ ify, ity ; logy, loquy, lysis y meter, metry • orous, ulous/ 
phony, tomy, or thropy, — ^have the chief accent on the antepenult. 

Ex. — ^Heli'-acal, theoc'-racy,* sym'-pathy, empyr'-eal, or'-deal, HercuMean, 
ceruMean, spouta'-neouSj stu'-pefy, sati'-ety, armic'-erous, aurif-erous, super'- 
fluous, circum'-fluent. diag'-onal, orthog'-raphy, lithog'-raphy, rega'-lia, ammC- 
niflc, armo'-rial, trage'-dian, astronom'-iaal, conturae'-lious, om'-inons, volu'-min- 
ous, person'-if^, anal'-ogy, colMoquy, paral'-ysis, barom'-eter, trigonom'-etry, 
o'-dorous, carniv'-orous, sed'-ulous, eu'-pnony, anaf-omy, misan'-thropy. 

Exceptions : Adamante^-an, antipodc'-an, colosse'-an, cano'-rous, empyro'- 
an, Epicure'-an, hymene'-al, hymene'-an, pygme^-an. 

Words of three or more syllables, ending in ative, have the accent 
on the antepenult, or on the preceding syllable. 

Ex. — ^Ab'-lative, dcmon'-strative, conunu'-nicative, op'-erative, pal'-liative, • 
spec'-ulative. 

Ex ceptions : Crea'-tive, oolla'-tive, dila'-tivc. 

Some words may be pronounced in different ways, with good 
authority for each pronunciation. 

Ex. — Advcr'-tisement, or advertise'-ment ; deco'-rous, or dec'-orous. 

On what syllables are most of onr words accented f How are Latin, Greek, or Scriptural 
namea accented? What is said of words ending in the sonnd of sAicn, etc. ?. In eive^ etc. ? 
In acoZ, etc ? In ative, etc. ? What is said of words pronounced in different ways ? 
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Exercises in Fronanoiation. 

The foUowIng exerelMt may Mr«« to goftrd the student a^nst the chief enrrent fknlts of Pitman* 
cUtion. The words are those meet f^equeutly mlspronoonced in the different parts of the United Btatea. 

1. Q-ive to every syllable ita proper sound. 

Pronounce the following words corrtcUy : Been, were, o? for, nor, and, catch, 
caught, shut, bleat, such, get, can, little, end, gather, rather, cart, cow, sky, new, 
view, attitude, Tuesday, girl, gird, guise, garden, regard, where, there, bear, 
daughter, hearth, again, against, hinder, James, general, learn, Bauoe, sancy, 
saucer, touch, pert, because, umbrella, district, lord, God, dog, scarce, boll, Epoil, 
joi», joist, point, disappoint^ my, myself thy, thyself; earth, pretty, brethren, 
children, into, covered, roo^ hoof, good, to, tassel, nature, future, once, hundred, 
image, twice, natural, nati<»ial, rational, nothing, husband, different, whole, drove, 
stone, kettle, rinse, wince, liquorice, enthusiast, tuno^ gratitude, beauteous, im- 
mediate, unctuous, tedious, guardian, crystal, distieh, pronunciation, since, yes^ 
ear, are, another, cross-wise, chewing-tobacco, passage, steady, spectacle, stretch, 
education, speculation, contributed, diminutive, calculate, either, creature, pa- 
rent, stwrd, daunt, haunt, hurricane, leisure, geography, extraordinary, often, 
soften, hasten, raspberry, subtle, disfranchise, sacrifice, auxiliary, irradiate, 
^ ignoramus, philosophy, diploma, divert, divest, dilemma, dilapidate, stupendous^ 
tremendous, mountainous, proposal, verbatim, apparatus, afflatus, your, tour, 
going, afler, parson, parse, yon, yonder, yours, theirs, his, ours, half, calf^ c^- 
tainly, sudden, suddenly, yellow, meadow, widow, window, Ehallow, hollow, 
Africa, Asia, America, magnolia, fought, might, Indians, negro, onions, have, 
boiler, engine, service, when, what, where, whet, which, while, sit, set, sat, 
hberty, Saturdav, daguerreotype, stereotype, haven't, ask, asked, women, 
Ath'ens, Themis todes, method, records, attacked, continually, interest, latent, 
patent, chimney, bayonet, cupola, fiend, shook, booiss, inquiries, search, sort 
o^ kind o^ give me, draught, reit'erated, is olated, acorn, vermin, precede, 
prevent, predict, perhaps, only, prairie, personage, potatoes, coquet, fortune, 
massacred, helped, curds, mercy, drowned, partaker, iniquities, heinous, vio- 
lent, extremities, recoil, in stead, instrument, thousdnds, tremble, sarcasm, 
chasm, prism, film, elm, audacious, kitchen, foreigners, spirits, heard, beard, 
decisive, drain, figure, gibber, designate, Italian, stamp, sleek, slake, sieve, 
verdigris, does, dost, doth, feminine, masculine, clandestine, genuine, crystal- 
line, fiivorite, respite, hostile, fertile, mercantile, profile, cav'alry. The English 
often say hit for t^, and orse for horse^ etc. 

2. Be careful not to omit any letter or letters of a syllable, nor any 
syllable or syllables of a word, that are not silent. 

Fronounce correctly : Kept, slept, nests, lists, costly, conquests, consonants, 
door, floor, and, idea, first, worth, months, clothes, sixths, old, must, guests, 
texts, adopts, bounds, minds, perfectly, shred, shrewd, shrub, shriek, shrink, 
shroud, shrill, strength, length, something, fold, child, held on, hands, Btandj 
grinds, objecti transcript, tempests, worse, ciftse, nursling, real, poem, horses, 
history, hickory, victory, several, emperor, salary, artery, separate, believe, 
temporarily, general, particular, nursery, boundary, flattery, governor, nomi- 
native, usually, excellency, purity, government, expect, suppose, attend, 
against, esteem, surface, astonished, waistband, waistcoat, according, clothing, 
morning, evening, entering, playing, "Washington. 

3. Place the accent on the proper syllable. 

Difficulty, oppo'nent, compo'nent, fanatic, her'etic, to'wards, in'to, ab'stract- 

ly, in'teresting, in'terested, ar'abic, or'chestra, contem'plative, super'fluous, ex'- 

quisite, indis'solubly, deficit, dis'cipline, inex'orably, mis'chievous, al'abaster, 

im'petus, rais'cellany, sep'ulchre, condolence, manda'mus, quinine' or qui'nine, 

What is the first direction In regard to pronnnciation f The Becond f The third ? 
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J)anthe'on, horl'zon, prec'edenta, preoe'dence, diaconrse', oon'coane, dessert', 
inqui'rr, ide'a, aa'cestor, artificer, post'humous, burlesque', chagrin', placard', 
recess , di'versely, iu'dustry, interfer'ence, retrib'utive, hospitable, compu'table, 
indis'putable, hos'pital, the'atre, muse'um, lyoe'um, or'deal, com'promiae, com'- 
missaiy, compWcence, eomplaisance', gigau'tic, cameFopard. 

4r. Bear in mind that derivatives are not always accented or pro- 
nounced like their primitives. • 

Pronounce correctly: Pyr'amid, pyram'idal; revoke', rSVocable; repair', 
rdp'arable, repara'tion; converse', con'versant; oblige', ob'lig^atory ; compare', 
com'parable, incom'parable ; Eu'rope, Europe'an; Uer'cules, Hercu'lean; or- 
gan'ic, organiz'able ; depose', deposi'tion; respire', respir'atory, rfepira'tion; 
cir'culate, cir'culatory ; refer', referable ; lament', l&m'entable ; metal'lic, m£t'- 
allurgy ; preserve', preserva'tioa ; depute', depUity, deputa'tion ; detest', ddtesta'- 
tion; saga'doos, sagac'ity; tena'cious, tenacity; crys'tal, crys'tallizable, crys- 
talUiza'tion, crys'tallurgy ; present', pres-enta'tion ; perforate, per'forative ; paral- 
lelopl'ped, parallelopip'edon; cal'culate, cal'culatory; sac'rifioe, sacriPicatory ; 
confer, con'ference; il'iac, ili'aGil; d§£d'cate, de&lca'tion; aspire', as'pirate, 
aspir'ant ; eyan'ic, cy'anate, cya'neaa ; oolos'sos, odlosse'an ; comment', oom- 
men'tative, com'mentaries ; sup'plicate, sup'plicatory ; assign', assign'er, As- 
signee'; lith'ograph, lithog'raphy ; apos'trophe, apostroph'ic ; philan'thropy, phil- 
anthrop'ic; sup'plement, supplement'al ; condemn, condem'ner, oondem-na'tion ; 
damn, dam'ning; sol'emn, sol'em-nize; chastise', chas'tisement, advertise', ad- 
ver'tlsement ; aggrandize, ag'grandizement ; chiv'alry, chival'ric, diiv'alrous ; 
allop'athy, allopath'ic ; homoeop'athy, homoeopath'ic ; hydrop'athy, hydropath'ic. 

A change in the part of speech, often requires a change in the -pro- 
nunciation ; as, To pro-duce', the^ prod'-uce, prod'-ucts ; to pro-gress', 
the prog'-ress ; to u$e, the use. Such words, when used as nouns or 
adjectives, generally have the accent on the first syllable; and when 
used as verbs, on the second or last 

Pronounce correctly:. To absent', — ^to be al^sent, ab'ject; to abstract', — an 
ab'stract, ab'stract qualities; to accent', affix', augment', — ^tbe ac'cent, affix, 
aug'ment. To colleague', collect', compact', complot', compound', compress', 
concert', concrete', conduct', confine', confiict', conserve', consort', contest', con- 
tract', contrast', convert/, converse', convict', convoy', countercharge', counter- 
march', countersign', etc. ; a cot'league, col'lect, com'pact, com' plot, com 'pound, 
com'press, con'cert, con'crete, the con'duct, con'fines, a con'flict, con'serve, con'- 
sort, con'test, contract, con'trast^ con'vert, con' verse, con'vict, con'voy, coun'ter- 
charge, coun'termarch, coua'tersign, etc To desert', descant', digest', discount'; 
a des'ert, des'cant, di'gest, dis'count To escort/, essay', export', extract', exile' ; 
an es'corc, es'say, ex'port, extract, exile. To ferment' forecast', foretell', fore- 
taste', frequent'; a fer'ment, fore'taste, with fore'cast, fre'quent notices. To im- 
port', impress', incense', increase', inlay', insult', interchange', interdict' ; an im'- 
port, im'press, in'cense, in'crease, in'lay, in'sult, in'terchange, in'terdict To ob- 
ject', outlaw', overcharge', overflow', overthrow', etc. ; an ob'ject, out'law, o'ver- 
charge, o'verflow, o'verthrow, eta To perfume', permit', prefix', prelude', pre- 
mise', presage', present', project', protest ; a per'fume, per'mit, pre'fix, pre'lude, 
prem'ise, pres'age, pres'ent, proj'ect, pro'test. To rebel', record', refuse , retail', 
reprimand' ; a "eb'el, rec'ord, the refuse, by re'tail, a rep'rimand. To subject', 
suffix', survey' a sub'ject, suffix, sur'vey. To torment', transfer', transport' ; 
a tor'ment, trans'fer, trans'port. To undress', upstart' ; an un'dress, up'start 

Prec'-edents, prece'-dent statutes; with ar'-senic, arsen'-ic acid; to be su- 
pine', mi-nute', au-gust', com-pact', to be in-stinct' with life, to be inval'-id, 
gal'-lant,— on in'-valid, a gal-lant', in Au'-gust 

5* 
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To aU/, an all/ ; to reLease', a release' ; to diaoourae', a difloouzse' ; to d^ 
gign', a design' ; to intrigue', an intrigae' j to prfif aoe, a preface ; to descend', 
ascend', — the descent', ascent' ; to assent', consent', — my assent', consent'. 



l%e/oUowing are torne qf ihe goverrunfji prineipUt qf Pronunciation : — 

1* Pronounce words according to their spelling, or according to analogy, nnleaa 
custom is decidedly against such a pronunciation. 

2* Indicate difference in meaning by difference in pronunciation. 

3, Use accent in such a way that it may contribute to ease of uttenmccy or 
serve to distuiguish and enlbrce the meaning. 

English pronunelaUon has a hasty air, tends to hrerifey, and slides its accents toward the 
left An omnibuB has beoomo a mere ^bus ; a boZoo^-r^has become a hal'-eony. Woreeater is 
pronounced WHaUr; Brougham^ Brdm; and MichiUmackinac loses its serpentine length in 
Makf-e-ndio. The verbal ending ed is yet heard in the speech of some very old people ; bnt, 
unless the word is used a^Jectively, this ending is now generally blended with the preceding 
syllable, when it will coalesce with it in sound. Most of our fimrd e^s are bnt the remains of 
syllables that were once pronounced. 



In regard to UUerance, U may be weU to notice the following partietdara ; — 

1« Articulation; 2. Degree of Loudness ; 8. DegreeofBapidity; 4. InfLectd<Hia ; 
6. Tones ; 6. £mphasis ; 7. Pauses. 

1« Good arUoulation requires the words to be uttered with their proper sounds, 
clearly, fully in all their syllables, and distinctly from one another. It is opposed 
to mumbling, mouthing, mincing, muttering, slurring, drawling, clipping, lieping, 
hesiteting, stammering, miscalling, and recalling. 

" Words should drop from the lips as beautiful corns newly issued from the 
mint,— -deeply and accurately impressed, perfectly finished, neatly struck by the 
proper organs, distinct, sharp, in due succession, and of due weight."— ^t»^«. 

That we have many words nearly alike in sound, yet widely aifferent in mean- 
ing, is alone a suffideat reason for exact articulation. Thus, cheer and jeer ; pini 
BXia point; borne^ born; genits, genius; imminent, eminent; satire, eaiyr ; buret, 
bust ; beer, bear, pear ; close, clothes ; false, fmiUs ; idle, idol ; gluten, glutton ; eritie, 
critMue; antic, antique; just, Jest; real, reel; rear, rare; turnip, turnup. 

stand 3* The degree of loudness or rapidity must depend on the speaker, the 
hearer^ the discourse, the place, or other circumstances. Scared]^ anv thing else 
is so disagreeable as utterance too rapid, low, and jumbled, to be intelligible, and 
rather suggesting that the speaker is ashamed to let others know what he is sa^ng. 

4. Inflections refer to the passage of the voice from one key or piteh to an- 
other. There are three : the rising inflection, 'which implies elevation of the 
voice ; the falling inflection, which implies a sinking of the voice ; and the drown- 
flex, which combines the other two. *^ Was it yo-ii, or hk /" '■'' Madam, y&H have 
my father much offended." 

5* The tones are voice as modulated by feeling. They should be adapted to 
the general discourse, and also to its distinct sentiments. Tones aim to awaken, 
by sympathy, the intended emotions in the hearer; and they may also give a 
favorable opinion of the speaker's heart and feelings. 

"In exordiums, the voice should be low, yet clear; in narrations, distinct; in 
reasoning, slow ; in persuasions^ strong : it should thunder in anger, soften in sor- 
row, tremble in/«flr, and melt in love.^^ — BUey, 

6« Emphasis is an elevation of the voice on some words, word, or part of a 
word, by which the meaning is brouofht out more precisely or forcibly. Emphasis, 
proper] V used, adds greatly to the vipror of discourse. It tends to impress on the 
nearer how clearly and fully the speaker comprehends the meaning of his dis- 
course, or the importance of the subject. It gives a. favorable opmion of the 
speaker's understanding. A judicious union of emphasis and tone has sometimes 
a powerful effect. Emphasis : " We must fight ; I repeat it, sir, we uxjst fght. 

What are some of the governing principles of Pronunciation? What is the tendent^ 
of English pronunciation? What can you say of articulation? Degree Of loudness or ra- 
pidity? Inflections? Tones? Emphasis? Pauses? ^ 
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7* Bpuses are of three kinds : serUenHal or grammatiodl panses, which ehow 
the grammatical sense ; rhetorical pauses, which are used for emphasis, or for effect 
on the hearer ; and liarmamo or metrical pauses, which are used in poetry. The 
last two kinds are essentially the same. An emphatic pause is ma4e before or 
after the utterance of somethmg of great importance ; and it may sometimes be 
for more eloquent than the most expressive words. 



3. OKTHOGKAPHT. 

The letters are used in various styles ; as, — 

"Rom&u, Italic, i^t^, CDlb (Ensliel), <OiraiL€LlSQl^S!li4I&9 

FuU-fhce, Clarendon. 

The letters are printed in types of various sizes ; as, — 

Great Primer, smaii Pica, Mmion 

•ci T 1. ' Long Primer, Nonp^cO, 

& > Bourgeois, ^^^^ 

-t ICa, Brevier, i>um«nd. 

The letters are used either as capital letters or as lower-case or 
.small letters. 

CAPITAL LETTERS. 

1. Capital letter§ should not be used without good reason, 
or when small letters will express the sense as well or better.* 

In the Grorman language, every noun begins with a capital letter; and in 
Old English, capital letters are used about as often, and less definitely. 

Capital letters seem to have been at the highest flood-mark in the time of Qaeen Elisa- 
beth ; at the lowest ebb, in the time of Qaeen Anne ; and they rose again amazingly irith the 
German notions of Carlyle, Wordsworth, and similar writers. I have seen pages of our 
periodical literature so full of these letters, or so disfigured with them, as to have almost 
a hieroglyphic appearance; and I have also noticed that illiterate people are apt to put a 
capital letter wherever they think it will look well, especially when it is one that they can 
make welL 

A capital letter should begin — 

2. The first word of any writing whether long or short. 

Ex.—" Know all men by these presents," etc. " Of man's first disobedience, 
and the fruit," etc. 

3. The first word of every complete sentence ; and the first word 
after a ., ?, or !, denoting a full pause. 

Ex.—" It must be filled up,— this terrible chasm. But how ? Here is a list of 
proprietors. Choose from the weeJthiest, in order that the smallest number of citi- 
zens may be sacrificed. But choose I Strike I Immolate, without mercy, these 
unfortunate victims !" — Jlirdbeau. But a parenthetic word that explains an initial 
capitalized word, is not therefore capitalized. " Guerillas [bands oi robbers] infest 
tho mountainous districts of Mexico." 

* The numbers at the left are nsed as a convenience for future reference. What is to be 
memorized by the student, is generally distinguished by being printed in larger type, by 
being numbered, or by being indented, at the beginning of the paragraph, more than is usual. 
It vould be wOl for each student of the class to procure a blank copy-book, and write in It 
at least^one original example to illastrats each important prindple. 
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4. Tho first word of the latter part of a line broken to be^n 

anew, and even thts first word after an inferior point, — ^to show more 

definitely the beginning of something to which the writer means to 

draw particular attention, 

EsL—^^ Betolvedy That we approve," etc. ".J?* U enacted by the Leaidatwre of 
Neuo York, That a tax " etc. " One truth is clear: Whatever is, is right." — Pope^ 
" Capital letters shoiud be used in the following instances : At the beginzungy" 
etc— j^ SargeiU. 

** I am, Bir, with sincere esteem, 

" Your feithful servant, 

" EoBKBT Pkkl." 

5. The first word of every separate or independent phrase, espe- 
cially in enumeration, or when used for a complete sentence. 

Ex. — " The gunpowder overboard. Out with the boat 1 Here." " The friend- 
ship of Holland 1 ^he independence of Bpdn." — Orattan. " Indeed ! What 
then?" "Select Poems of Mrs. Sigoumey. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1842. Prloe-$1.00." 
" To Joseph E. Brown, Esq." " Very respectfully, youre.^' " For Bent or Sale." 
" Total, $25." *' Balance, 19.25." " Strata and laminae may be distinguished from 
joints : 1. By^ tho alternations of diiferent material in the former. 2. By a differ- 
ence of organic remains in the latter. 8. By ripple-marks and tortuosities. 4. By 
a difierence in color of successive portions of rock." — HUchoockU Gediogjf, 

"To Schools, $5,785.50: 

To Bridges, 2,120.26.*' 

A series of elliptic questions, implying intermediate answers, may be put into one sen-- 

tenoe with but one capital; as, *'WiU you repeat the prepositions beginning with at 

with h f — with c f^Ooold Brown. But when tiie dash. cannot well be used, as in mathematics, 
it may be better to use capitals; though some writers do not use them. "What is f of 6? 
Of 11? Of 16? Of 7? Ot9r—€hreenU<n/, "What are the factors of 20? of 21? of 22?" 
—Daoies. 

6. The first word of every line of poetry, written as sucb, unlesa 
the line is viewed as being but a part of the preceding line. 

Ex. — " Now tho smiles are thicker. 

Wonder what they mean f 
Faith, he^s got the Knicier- 
Bocker magazine I" — J, G. Sasse. 
** Go to the isle whose green, beantifol border is girdled by Ocean's 
sonorous white waves." 
Whether verse written in the form of prose should retain its capitals, nsage has not pos- 
itively determined. Hr. Goold Brown sometimes retains them, and sometimes not ; as, ** For 
whom, alas I dost thou prepare The sweets that I was wont to share."— Coi«per. *^ To spin 
and to weave, to knit and to sew, were once a girl's employments ; but now to dress, and to 
catch a beau, are all she calls enjoyments. — KimbalL But most other writers do not retain 
• them. It is generally better, unless we wish to save space, or to present verse in the form 
of prose, to avoid such arrangement of poetic lines alto^ther. 

7. Every word, phrase, or sentence, comprising an entire saying 
of some other person, when qnoted and introduced at once as it was 
said by him, or so as to imply a change of speakers. 




jnry brought in a verdict of Not guilty."— ifomt/tey. " He answered, No," " The 
question, then, will naturally arise, How is the desired improvement to be efiectedf 
bow are the theory and practice of the art to be obtdned f We anflwer, By the 
meat simple means ; by the very means which are so well adapted to other snb- 
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jeotB of learning."— Tr«»»»« PunctuaUcm. " HhxxA Cotbett obBerrea, that * The 
SYenoh, in their Bible, say Le Verbe where we say Th6 W&rdJ " — GaM JSrown. 
*' Christianity does not spread a feast before us, and then come with a 'Toucii not, 
taste not, handle not.* " — Bishop Bnieus. 

8. It is perhaps unnecessary to add, that indirect quotations or 
questions, resumed quotations, and quoted Tvords or phrases that were 
not initial) should not begin with capitals. 

Ex.— "Solomon says, that * pride goeth before destmctJon."' "That there 
muBt be some such relation, is obvions; bnt what is it? and how is it to be 
known I" " With Mr. Headley, an event always * transpires.' "— iP. A. Foe, " This 
indeed is, as Chatham says, * a periloos and tremendous moment.' " 

As to vorda, pbrsses, or senteneM, iDtrodaced for illustratioii, naage is unsettled. Pro- 
fesaors O. W. Gibbs and Oessner Harrison use amall letters. ** To denote the aecond com- 
plement ; fts, * the Bible teaches us th(U God ia love.* **— G^6&8. " £. g., nonpoterat effugere^ 
he could not escape.* ^—Harrison. But the practice of most modem irriteTs ia other- 
wise. Professor Harrison seems to use capitals whererer he quotes, out of the liters- 
tare, parta from their beginning; bat not if he quotes otherwise, or draws from bis 
own invention. "So, Ita est^ 'it ia even so.*** — Harrison. *' These are called aetive or 
transUice verbs; e. g.^ mnlta verba diasity * he spoke many words.* '* — Jd, Worcester, in his 
IMetionarv, nses capital letters. ** Any covering ; as, * The coats of an onion ;"* * A eoai 
of paint**' — Worcester. **To carry or possess as a mark of authority or distinction; as, 
* To bear the sword ;* * To bear a date or name.* ** — Id. Professor Fowler also prefers 
capitals ; but Mr. Goold Brown sometimes uses them, and sometimes not It Is evident that 
much depends on the unity or compactness the writer means to give to his sentences, and 
also on what prominence he means to give to his illnstrationB. Distinct sentences, even 
when not separated by a full point, should generally begin with capitals. When words or 
phrases are given as altogether Arom the writer himsdJ; and merely to complete his sen- 
tence, or whoi they are rather suggested incidentally than formally quoted, o^itals are un- 
necessary, though sometimes used. **Such aro irregular verbs; as, see, aoao, seen; isrf(e, 
wrote, toriUen,^ 

9. Every term or appellation denoting the Deity. 

Ex. — " God ; the Supreme ; the Most High ; the Infinite One ; Providence ; 
Divine Providence ; great Parent of good ; the Lord of Sabaoth : the Savior ; the 
Messiah; the Son of man ; our Lord Jesus Christ; the Holy Spirit ; in Christ, our 
Lord ; the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost" " I turn to Thee." " Watched 
by the Divine eye." " Oh, give relief, and Heaven will bless your store." 

An ordinary adjunct, used as a part of a name denoting the Deitr, usually haa 
no capital ; as, " the Savior of sinners," "the author qf aU good," When a word 
denotes something as merely pertaining or belonging to the Deity, it does not 
usually need a capital ; as, " Thy wisdom and poioer nude them all : they are the 
works of Thy hiTtdy 

10. When a pronoun, denoting the Deitv, occurs in connection with its noun, 
it needs no capital, and seldom has one in American books : as, "Thy ownership 
and workmanship are God's ; and thou art his, and he mode tnee.^' — Greenwood, 
When the words aod, goddess, deUy, dimnUy, and similar terms, are applied to the 
heathen deities, they do not begin with capitals. 

11. Every proper name, or each chief word of a proper name; 
also the title, if ^.ny, preceding or following, especially when this 
stands as a part of the name. 

Ex. — " John Henry Bolton ; George Washington : General George Washing- 
ton ; Judge Wells ; Dr. Jno. B. Johnson ; A&s. Elizabeth B. Browning ; the 
Countess of Blessington ; B. G. Woodson, Esc . ; Arthur Price, Jnn., Esq. ; the 
Eev. Mr. Brooks; Washinffton City." " So Master Dick went off on his trav- 
els."— 0. W, Bdmes, " ' You are old, Father William,' the young man replied."— 
SfwHiey. 

12. Common words denoting, in the same way as personal 
proper names, personified objects, or used as permanent individual 
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names ; and phrases so used, as the titles of books, associations, or 
other objects, — are proper nouns in sense, and written accordingly. 

Ex. — " Hail, Liberty 1" " Happiness 1 our being's end and aim." *« The 
entrance into the garden of Hope, was by two gates; one of whioh was kept by 
Beason, and the other by Fanc)r.'* " Thy name is Hdsty Pudding / — thus onr 
sires were wont to greet thee fuming from the flreB."~^ar^. ^^ There lay Mad- 
am Fartlet, basking in the sun, breast-high in ?xcA,^^-^I>ryden, '* This strack 
the Oak with athought of admiration, and he could not forbear asking- the 
Eeed how he came to be so secure," etc.— JE3wp'« FdJtiUi ; lest MUwn. " They went 
to the Butterfly^s ball and the Grasshopper's least." *< The Commons, the (Central 
Park, the Bay of Biscay"— WoreeaUr ; ^* the Pacific Ocean"— JgW«« ; " in West- 
minster Hall^'— J£a»«%/ *^ Baffin's Bay, Bristol Bay, the White Sea, the Sea of 
Japan, the Isle of Man, Hudson's Strait, the Gulf Stream, the Gulf of Guinea, on 
Lake Tchad" — (hford FrofetBor; ^^Oloffe the Dreamer, Alexander the Great, the 
Lake of Nicaragua, to Long and Staten Islands, in Long Island Sound, on Bnnker 
Hill, to MountVemon, near the Cape of Good Hope, near the Five Points, the 
Bocky Mountains, the East Biver"— /rwn^ : " from Prospect Hill, on Breed^s 
Hill, at Moultrie's Point, beyond Charlestown Neck"— -Ban<y«^iC ; " to Pilot's Knob, 
to Council Bluifs, Fort Charles, Vancouver's Island, near Great Bear Lake, the 
White Sulphur Springs, on the Fourth, on New-Year's Day, the dissensions be- 
tween the North and the South, the Know Nothings, the Kadicals, the Friends, 
the Sisters of Charity, the Union Literary Society^ the Milky Way, Scott's Lady 
of the Lake, Campbell's Battle of Hohenhnden, Milton's Paradise Lost and Para- 
dise Regained, the first Number of the New M.onthly, Dr. Mitchell's Popular As- 
tronomy" — Sundry Aidhoritiea, Such Scotch or Irish names of mountains or lakes 
as JSm Zomondj Loch OyUy etc., should always be written as two words, and capi- 
talized. A letter or a word used as the name of itself, is not usually commenced 
with a capital. Mr. Goold Brown capitalizes letters so used, but not words; as, 
" ^, Tses; Ebs^ J5m«/" "The pronoun w^." 

13. It is worthy of notice, that not every personified noun is writ- 
ten with a capital, but only those which hare the sense of proper names. 

Ex.—" Wave your tops, ye pines."— Jfittow. ** Ye eagles, playmates of the 
mountain storm." — Coleridge, (Ye men of Altorf.) " Thus liberty, partially, in- 
deed, and transiently, revisited Italy." — Macaulay. (?) 

14. Words derived from proper names, should begin with 

capitals. 

Ex. — " American, Americanize, Americanisms, Columbian, French, Genoese, 
Latinize, Grecian, Italicize, Italics, (these two words are frequently not capitalized,) 
Christians, Christianize, Gallicisms, Hebraisms, Jesuits, Franciscans. Jacobites, a 
Cherokee, Weslevan, Roman, Frenchman, Pole, Scotchman." " A Southern man 
as well*as a Northern man." 

15. But when such a word has lost its reference to the proper 

name, and has taken its place and a meaning among the common 

words of the language, it is not written with a capital. 

Ex. — ** In academic halls:" "champagne, china-ware, cashmere-shawls, colos- 
sal, daguerreotype, damask cheeks, godlike, a guinea, sandwiches, a good bilboa, 
to galvanize, to nector, hymeneal, Jalap, laicomo, laponicism, prussic acid, solar, 
lunar, turkey ;" " most socratically"— /mn^. Unchristian^ and similar words, can 
not receive neatly a capital within. 

16. Words of special emphasis or importance, or words pecu- 
liarly or technically applied, and not suflSciently definite if writ- 
ten otherwise, should begin with capitals. 

Ex. — " The General Assembly jthe excellence of our Constitution ; our State ; 
the Coal Measures, lying next : William Penn with several Friends : the War 
Department; the Auditor of Public Accounts;" "the Beform Bill" — London 
limti; "the Missouri Compromise"— Cbn^«m0na2 Olobt, (See also above, 12.) 
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>( Ednoaiion is the great business of the Institute/'—^. W. BaXmet, ** The other 
member of the Committee was the Beverend Mr. Butters, who was to make the 
prayers before the Exercises of the Exhibition."— /rf. "Every American-bom 
husband is a possible President of the United States."— /<i. " The Medical Col- 
lege in Mason Street." — Everett, ** The disasters which this little band of Pilgrims 
encountered."— /<^. "The Provincial Congress of MassachuBetts."— /d. "The 
Governor of the Cape." — Uritish Quarterly. " The guests were entertained by 
Mayor Rice, at his residence. No. 34, -Union Place." — A Boston Journal, In a 
draft written by an intelligent gentleman, I see that the sum of money is capital- 
ized — " Five Hundred and Fifty-five Dollars." A laige banner floats over Broad- 
way, with this motto: " The Union, the Constitution, and the enforcement of the 
Laws."— H. Clay. 

17. Writers often take greatiML liberty in designating by capitals 

tbe chief objects of their own science, art, or profession, than is 

allowed to other persons treating of such things only incidentally, 

Ex.— "The Blue Bird j;^«<?r— Blue-bird] of America," etc., savs Audubon ; be- 
cause birds made his busmess of life, and so in treating of each ne capitalizes the 
name. An astronomer, in treating of tiie solar system, says. "The Sun is the centre 
of the System." Fowler records his phrenological speculations thus : " His mu- 
sical talent is great ; for Time, Order, Calculation, and 'fune, are largely developed." 
And merchants over all parts of our country do and may capitalize, in their ac- 
counts, the names of those things which constitute their basiness. It seems to be 
also becoming rather fashionable, to capitalize words in stead of Italicizing them ; 
and we often see the peculiar vocabulary of school-books and scientific tTeatii^es, 
made particularly prominent in this way. Perhaps the printers, to ;whcm this 
mode of distinction gives less trouble than any other, are those who have chiefly 
introduced it. The practice is apt to run to excess, and is then akin to that of 
using the dash excessively. 

18. Names, titles, mottoes, or other expressions, when very 
emphatic, or when designed to catch the eye from a distance, are 
frequently printed or painted wholly in capitals. And in Advertise- 
ments and Notices, the liberty of capitalizing is carried to a great 
and almost indefinite extent 

Ex. — Advertisement: " Just published. A Collection of Songs, Duets, Trios, 
and Choruses. Together with a New and Complete Course of Elementary Instrue- 
tion, and Lessons m Singing, for the School-room and the Social Circle. Price 
62i cents." 

19. The pronoun / and the interjection should always be 
capitals. 

Finally, the following rule may Md in dedding doubtful cases generally. 

20. Whenever any term or terms of a certain import in the 
language, are employed as a title, or merely to designate a particular 
person or thing rather than to characterize the same by their mean- 
ing, capitals are used ; otherwise not. 

Ex.— "The Infinite One ;" "the design of an infinite Creator, the law of the 
Almighty God."— «7bA» Wilson, "Either the world had a creator, or it existed by 
chance." — Prof. Gibbs, " The Green-Mountain Boys were allowed to choose their 
own officers.'^i?an<To/]{. " To Professor Longfellow, that is, to the poet Long- 
fellow." "In his PuDlic Despatches." — Maeaulay. Whether I should write, 
" Webster's Speeches" or " Webster's speeches." " Bums's Poems" or " Bnrns's 
poems," depends altogether on whether I am thinking of the title or simply of the 
speeches or poems. "Gray hardly took more pains with his Elegy." not elegy, 
"I do not know, sir." "I am, Sir, very sincerely, your friend." " The Doctoi 
now heard the approach of clattering hoofs." — O, W. Holmes, " In the preface of 
his work, he says^' etc. — O, Brown, " In his Pre&oe, he says," etc. — 73. 
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M Coast Sunrey Company of the United States ; the Hudson Bay Oocaptaij; 
jretaiy of the Interior ; New England • Mount Vernon ; Fort Bilev ; Cape May ; 
Baiiu^ Hook ; Long Island Sound ; Little Egg Harbor : Lake Erie, Lake Ontario ; 
along lakes Erie, Ontario, and Superior ; a Bouse in Laurel Grove — at Harpers's 
Ferry (Uwru); the Senate, and the House of Bepresentatives ; earth to earth ; the 
productions of the earth ; the planets, Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, etc ; the sun 
and the moon ; robed in Lnnir s silver mantle ; the vault of heaven ; a heaven of 
bliss ; protected by Heaven ; my brother John : John Bull to Brother Jonathan : 

scones of nature ; according to nature ; and Nature sighed that all was lost." '' I 

have hope ;" '^Eternal Hope ! thy joyous youth began." ** We had much pleasure ;" 
*< My name is Pleasure." " I reside at a French village— at a place called French 
Vmage." '< See Bule 8th, and the Notes under it." 

Familiar Illustrations and epical Remarks. — A chapter in your 
history refers to your life ; but a chaptS in your History refers rather to a book 
written and so named by you. The new Lucy is not so old a boat as the old 
Ifiicy^ but the New Lucy may be an old boat. When I speak of the principal of 
a school, I refer to his duties ; but when I speak of the Principal of a school, I 
refer to his title. The MonticeUo academy is an academy, in Mouticello, that 
bears the name of Montrose Academy. A person may be educated at a university^ 
and, while hi Yirginia, may visit the University. The punctitation of a book 
refers to its sentential points, but its Punctuation is ono of the subjects of which 
it treats. CaUaway county is usually called Oallawayj but Kansas City is not 
nsually called Kansas. The Ohio river h as well denoted by the Ofttb, which is 
a sufficient name to call it by : but the Red Biver is not usually called the Bed, 
nor is the Blue Ridge ever called the Blue ; for it takes both words to make the 
name. (This, I was told in the Globe Office at Washington City, is the dis- 
tinction observed there; and I see but this objection to it^ namely, that the 
phrases " the Ohio river," " the Mississippi river," for instance, might bo under- 
stood as meaning, like the phrase " the Virginia militia," simply the river he- 
longing to Ohio or Mississippi) " And it continues to be called Hudson river 
unto this day." — Irving. Mr. Geo. Bancroft writes, inconsistently, " in Mystic 
river, on the Neuse Elver, the Savannah Biver, witliin the limits of the present 
Greene county." The city of New York or New-York city is generally called 
New York ; but Jersey City or Jefferson Oity needs both words to make the 
name. The Indian always says, " Great Spirit," or uses both words to denote 
God ; but when Pope wrote, " Thou great First Cause," he used great in its or- 
dinary descriptive sense. The King of kings shows preeminently God's relation 
to worldly kings ; but the Angd of Deaih does not show the relation of' any 
angd to dea£h. The Devit denotes Satan ; but a devil may be simply a bad per- 
son or spirit Macaulay writes, •* They have coined out of Machiavelli's Chris- 
tian name a nickname [Nick] for the Devil ;" also, " The Tempter, or the Evil 
Principle." " * Will you walk into my parlor?' said the Spider to the Fly," de- 
notes the two as if they were Mr. A and Mr. B, or as the chief subject of the 
composition. But Maop*B foxes, Uons, mice, crows, etc., are not^ in all books, hon- 
ored with capitals. A Methodist, a Republican, a Miissulman, or a Roarer, foe- 
longs to some religious, political, or social sect or party. " William Penn with a 
few Friends," is very different from *' William Penn with a few friends." ' " The 
First and the Second Sandstone," implies scientific distinction. Prof Lyell, or 
England, writes, "the Old Bed sandstone," "the Secondary series;" because, I 
suppose, in these capitalized words lies the technical distinction, and no other 
capitals are needed. The gospel denotes the Christian doctrines ; but the Gospds 
and the Revelation denote parts of the New Testament. The phrase "Divine 
assistance" refers directly to God, but the phrase "divine beauty" does not. 
Missouri is a part of the South, though it is west. Such is the union of the 
Staies, that they are often called the Union or the United States. Van Diemen^s 
Land is not the land belonging to Yan Diemen. Crabbers Prairie once was 
GraJbbe^s praArie, SuUer^s MSi is now a little town, and the mill is washed 
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awa^. BoUon^s Ferry is a place on the Osage at which there is now no ferry. 
The London Times is a newspaper ; London times are something else. The 
Planter's House is a hotel ; the planter^s house is noted for hospitality. " Monthly 
Meetings" are sometimes held by large and important religious societies; and 
are considered, I suppose, more definite, formal, and important than' *' monthly 
meetings." When I speak of the Company or the Convention^ I mean to guaid 
you against thinkmg of the wrong one, or to make you think of a particular one. 
The JBatile of the Books refers to a celebrated literary controversy. The Insur- 
rection was printed with a capital letter, only while the excitement lasted ; but 
the BevolvMon and the Eeformation ap still matters of interest, and retaur theur 
capitals. 

So, as the world advances, and new and stirring events are continually 
^ thrown up to the surface, any common word or phrase may yield itself up as a 
sort of temporary proper name ; and, when no longer needed as such, be deprived 
of its capital, and returned to the common arsenal of speech. 

Philadelphia has amint and several colleges. I visited the Mint this morning, 
and also the College [Girard's]. "The city contains an Asylum for the Deal; 
Dumb, and Blind, a Mint, and a City Hall," was written as if the names had 
been transcribed from the buildings themselves. The Lunatic Asylum is a partic- 
ular and distinguished institution in our State, but there are lunatic asylums in 
most parts of the world. " The expulsion of our first parents fi*om the Garden ;" 
i. e., from Eden. I went with him to visit the LaJces ; i. e., a celebrated group 
of lakes. . The " lake of the Woods" is a lake in some famous woods, the " Lake 
'of the woods" is a &mou3 lake in woods, but the " Lake of the Woods" is sim- 
ply a lake so called. " The Erie Canal" is wholly a name ; but the " Erie and 
Ohio canal" is understood as being the canal between Lake Erie and the Ohio 
river. The Missouri railroad is a railroad in Missouri ; but the Missouri Eail- 
road could be located anywhere. We can see white mountains in ahnost any 
mountainous country ; but the White Mountains are in Kew Hampshire. The 
SoiUh Pass denotes not only a pass^ but is extended in application to the sur- 
rounding country, so as to denote a locality besides. Niagara FaUs means not 
merely a faU of water. Lord Jefl5-ey, in stead of saying, " Shakespeare," says, 
" the Poet" The phrase Old Dominion is put for the proper name Virginia. 
Macaulay writes, "The mercenary warriors of the Peninsula," applying the word 
in a specific sense, or to Spain and Portugal The phrase " Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard" is as much the proper name of a poem as John may be the proper 
naqje of a boy. " I saw his Excellency the Grovemor at the party ;" *. e., I saw 
Mr. A. there. Were I, however, to call Groldsmith's Deserted Village Gold- 
smith's great poem, I would not capitalize the latter phrase. (See 20.) "To the 
honorable legislature" is a less definite and compUmentary phrase than " To 
the Honorable Legislature." The London Times says, " Her Majesty, the Prince 
Consort, the Bride, the' Prince of Wales, and the other members of the Royal 
Family were there." Conmion folks would not have been thus honored with 
capitals. I should rather speak of myself as the author than as the Author, for 
fear people should think I set too high a value on my production^ or on the class 
of persons to which I belong. But, if I were president of the United States, I 
should, considering the great and admitted dignity of the oflBce, speak of myself 
as the President. I should begin my letter with this address, — "My dear 
Friend," " My dear Sir," "Dear Sir," "Dear Uncle," or "My dear Aunt Mary," 
&c. Judge Story writes, "My dear Sir:", '*My Dear Sir:", "My dear Wife:"; 
Dr. Holmes, "My dear Professor,—"; Sydney Smith, "Dear Jeflrey," "My 
dear Mr. JeflOrey,"; the Quarterly Peview has, "My Dear Friend,". 

A Cambridge Professor speaks of his Essay in referring to a book called 

Cambridge Essays; and, having introduced Captain Marryatt, he a^erwards 

. speaks of hhn as the Captain^ and not as the captain. Our Club, President, 

Secretary, and Treasurer, are such in title aa weU as in fact " Book J^ Part 
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Second, Etymology, Remark, ObsenratioD, Names of Deity, Rules concerning 
Examples and Quotations," refer to particular parts or headings of the boolc 
An accurate grammarian writes, "Murray, in his Grammar, says, &c. — ITie Criiia, 
a Newspaper^ An Act of Congress is not like an act of a rope-dancer, and of 
greater importance. A governor is not necessarily a Governor ; nor a supreme 
court, a Supreme Court ; nor the fifth street, Fifth Street. " Our Constitution" 
does not refer to our health, nor does " our State" refer to our condition. "We 
may speak, however, in general terms, of the states, empires, and kingdoms of 
the earth ; and dukes, kings, emperors, queens, consuls^ presidents, judges, 
mayors, directors, commissioners, councilmen, eta, are all subject to the same 
rules in respect to capital letters. I am aware that it is rather dangerous to 
admit the principle of capitalizing words merely because tliey are deflected in 
sense ; but, to some extent^ the principle must be admitted, or, I should rather 
say, is already Established. I find, in my reading, " the cane-brakes of the state 
of Louisiana" — Bancroft; "the union of the States" — Everett; "used in Louisi- 
ana and some neighboring states" — Worcester; " the people in his own state" — 
Bryant ; " the States of Italy" — Macatday ;" " in the service of a single state'' — 
Id. : but, if the Mrih^ SouA, East, and West, make the UniUd States, I think 
one of these states is a Sta^ being derived from a proper name ; and because " the 
state of Yirginia," for instance, may mean how Virginia is. I find also, — when 
the idea is universally considered, or "unified," — "He is a member of the bar" — 
Worcester: "Par the Bar or the Pulpit"— ifan<fet;i7fe ; "Hethatkilleth with the 
sword, must be killed with the sword" — Bible ; " the Song is in poetry, what the 
Essay is in prose" — AU. MonlMy ; "In ancient times the State supported the Oracle" 
'—Oxford Professor; "These contemplative views of Nature and Man" — Id. : but 
such capitalizing should be indulged in very sparingly. " Have we lifted up our 
eyes to Him who is Love, Light, and Truth, and Bliss" — Prof. Wilson. (See also 
9.) Mr. Hawthorne gays, of an Italian statue, " Here, likewise, is seen a symbol 
(as apt at this moment as it was two thousand years ago) of the Human Soul, with 
its choice of Innocence or Evil close at hand, in the pretty figure of a child clasps 
ing a dove to her bosom, but assaulted by a snake." (See also 12.) Prof Silli- 
man writes, " The Flora of Australia has justly been regarded the most remarkable 
in the world ;" " The European and Australian floras seem to me to bo essen- 
tially distinct." I find, furthermore, "from Cathjirine-street" — London Times; 
"near William-street, in Mulberry-street" — Irving; "in Chatham-street" — Gree- 
ley ; " in Grand street" — Bryant; " at the corner of Union street and Hanover 
street" — Everett; "No. 22, School Street" — John Wilson, of Boston; "at a law- 
yer's office, in Nassau Street, New York" — Atlantic Monthly. The compounding 
of the two words makes the most exact term ; the use of two capitals is more in 
accordance with analogy ; (see 12 ;) but the last mode of expression is becoming 
perhaps most common. What I have shown and said in reference to streets, 
may also be noticed in reference to several other kinds of not very important 
objects, especially when the ordinary meaning of the word is still prominent. 
"We passed the Antelope hills. Gray creek, and Rocky Dell creek." — U. S. 
Survey of B. B. Boute to the Pacific (?) In English newspapers I generally 
find such words compounded ; as, Spring-gardens, Leicester-place, Hampden-streei, 
Fourth-street; ^^ArhUm-house, Connaught-place, June ISth." There seems to be 
a tendency to consider what figure the object makes in the writer's composition, 
or in the great affaurs of the world ; and, if it is not a matter of much interest or 
importance, to use small letters, or not more capitals than are absolutely neces- 
sary to distinguish the object from others of the same kind. 

When earth, heaven, and heU, are spoken of as habitations, small letters gen- 
erally begin the words; though some writers urge that when the latter two 
places denote the abodes of the blessed and of the miserable, they are always 
proper ^ames, and should begui with capitals; and I find, in my reading, 
" Sleep on, and dream of Heaven a while ;" " Frail child of earth 1 high heir of 
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heaven I" Heaven and HeU, and some other such terms, as used \fj HOton, in 
Paradise Lost, should doubtless begin with capitals, being used in a somewhat 
unusually specific sense : they form a part of his " machinery." When Muses, 
Graces, Naiads, etc., are conceived in the splendor of ancient imagination, they 
are generally favored with capitals ; but our own fauies, fays, gnomes, sylphs, 
hobgoblins, etc, are rather too puny in idea to be thus distinguished. The 
words spring^ summer, faJH, autumn, winter, time, eternity, seasons, morning, 
evening, noon, day, night, and many other terms denoting individual objects — such 
as earth, heaven, heU, sun, moon, world, universe, nature, space, equator, zodiac, 
north, south, east, west, etc., — when used in their most ordinary sense, or 
when their meaning predominates, are not usually capitalized; but when they 
are used in a somewhat technical or peculiar sense, when they are personified, 
or when the objects are to be honorably distinguished, the words are capitalized. 
The terms PandemoTimm, Tartarus, Elysium, (rardens of the Hesperides, Ely- 
sian Fields, are of course proper names. Lord's Bay is equivalent to Sunday. 
New- Year's Day, the Fourth, Good Friday, or any other holiday, is as much a 
particular day as Sunday, Monday, or any other day of the week. 

After all, something must be left to taste, or to the nice intuitive perceptions 
of the writer; and the two extremes of custom in regard to capital letters, may 
be briefly summed up thus: — 



u. Any particular place, time, object, oflSce, officer or functionary, ai 
ciation, writing, building, science, art, or great event, should be distinguished 
by capital letters. 

h. Only initial words, J and 0, titles and proper names, or what is used 
in the same way, should be thus distinguished. 

ThefoUowirig principles may he added in regard to phrases and sentences t^-- 

21. A new proper name made from an old one, by the addition of 
some common word. Capitals. 

Ex. — " Orleans, Mw Orleans; Cambridge, Mist Cambridge; New Hampshire; 
Governor Clinton ; Jefferson City ; Ehode Island ; Miller's Landing ; Upper Can- 
ada ; Aster House ; Mount Mitchell ; Kansas Territory : Japan Sea ; Lisle Town ; 
the Gulf of Mexico." This and the following are nihng principles, and fail to 
hold good only when the objects are rather insignificant. 

22. One or more common words, — usually, a noun and an adjective, 
a noun and an adjunct, a noun and a possessive, a noun and its appositive, 
a phrase or a sentence, — ^raised to the dignity of a proper name for a par- 
ticular object. Capitals. 

Ex.— "The Park; Salt River; Salt Lake; Big Sandy; Sandy Hook ; Land's 
End ; the Cape of Good Hope ; the Mountains of the Moon ; the Laurel Hills : a 
hill called Cedar Crest ; the United "States ; the Western States ;.the Little Belt ; 
the Old South Church; City Police; Post Office; the Know Nothings; a book 
called— The Temple of Truth." 

23. In capitalizing entire sentences or Italic head lines, distin- 
guish, by capitals, the nouns ; for the sake of greater distinction, the 
nouns, the qualifying adjectives, the participles, and other prominent 
words, and always write the mere particles small. 

Ex. — * * Our observations may bo comprised under the following heads : Proper 
Loudness of Voice ; Distinctness; Slowness; Propriety of Pronunciation; Frnphasis ; 
Tones; and Mode of Meading VerseJ'^ — ^K. G. Parksr. " Episcopal Innovation ; or. 
the Test of Modern Orthodoxy in Eighty-seven Questions, imposed as Articles 'rf 
JFbi^A, upon Candidates for Licenses and Jubly Orders, in the Diocese of Petersborough: 



with a Distinct Answer to each Question, and General Eeflections relative to their j 
legal Structure and Pernicious Tendency^ — Sydney Smttbu 
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GsNiEAL DiBEcnoK roR GoRREcmro. — JFXrsif read disUneOy^ as ii ts^ tthai 

i$ to he corrected; condemn it; take a convenient erroneous portum, say tvhai it 
should be^ and give Vie reason by stating the principle violated; andy finally, read 
the corrected example. For greater fuUnesa, say, when conyenient, that the er- 
roneoua part with such properties or such a meaning, should be ao with scu^ 
properties^ such a meaningi or for such a purpose; beoEiuse, etc. 

♦ 

Examples to be Corrected. 

FomfULA.— Incorrect : the word , beginning with a Bmall ^ sbonld 

begin with a capital ; because . (Give the precept Tiolated, as pre- 
sented on some preceding page ; and yary the Formola wnen a yanatioii is 
needed.) 

Congress authorized gen. Washington to appoint an officer to take charge of 
the southern district When Laud was arraigned, " can any one believe me a 
traitor,*' exclaimed the astonished prelate. — Bancroft. The blood of those who 
have Fallen at concord, lexington, and bunker's hiU, cries aloud, *4t is time to 
part" Three cheers were giyen for the " champion of the south." The bible 
says, children, obey your parents. - A hundred presbyterian ministers preacdied 
every sunday in Middlesex. There was no Church to-day at middle grove. In 
Benton's thirty years you can find this Statement. All these picas are overruled 
the moment a lady adduces her irrefragable argument, you must Daniel Web- 
ster, secretary of state. At fort black Hawk. He Knew general la Fayette 
and captain Phipps. He was first a Captain and then a General. This Chief 
had the sounding appellation of wbito thunder. Washington city, the Capital 
of the United States, is in the district of Columbia. He is now president ol 
Westminster college, and was formerly principal of Montrose academy. While 
every honest tongue " stop thief 1" resounds. To this I answer, no. The answer 
may be, yes or no. The president lives in the white house. These Birds go 
South in Winter, but return in Spring or Summer. I saw, at the same time^ 
a person called iraud, behmd the counter, with false scales, light weights, and 
scanty measures. Falsehood let the arms of sophistry fall from her grasp, and, 
holding up the shield of impudence with both her hands, sheltered herself among 
the passions. — id. The first melting of Lead Ore, in this county, was in a rude 
log furnace. This is especially true of Kim and Hickory land. Dum spiro, 
spero; while I breathe, I hope. The question is, which of them can best pay 
the penalty? Be it enacted by the legislature of Ohio^ that the taxes^ etc. I^d- 
ley murray says, *' when a quotation is brought in obliquely after a comma, a 
Capital is unnecessary ; as, solomon observes, ' That Pride goeth before destnic- 
tioa' "-^octavo grammar^ P. 284. At length, th^ comprehension bill was sent 
down to the commons. To the honorable the president and the house of conven- 
tion. He was President of the massachusetts historical society, the Editor of 
a few volumes of its historical collections, and a contributor to the Boston daily 
advertiser. The author of the Task was a good Poet Some welsh emigrants, 
who were zealous christians. The mexican leader was don antonio de lopez de santa 
anna. She is gone to him that comforteth as a father comforteth. The hand that 
made us, is divine. Here is the village of beaver meadow ; also mauch chunk, 
or bear mountain, broad and spring mountains, bald ridge, and pine hills, are here. 
This swamp was called the shades of death, by the sufferers fix>m Wyoming. 
There dwelt a sage called disoiplme. He fiattered himself that the tories might 
be induced to make some concessions to the dissenters, on condition that the 
whigs would be lenient to the Jacobites. Some of tiie Bottom Prairies of the 
Missouri are sixty miles long. 

Monroe house ; Martha's vineyard ; lake Champlain ; little Peedee ; Cook's inlet ; 
Penobscot bay; mount Zion; mount Temon; east indies; the white sea; the 
Indian ooean; Bunker hill; Harper's ferry; Jersey city; Charleston City; the 
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City of Cincinnati ; in the County of La Grange ; Apollo (garden ; La&yette place; 
Boone County ; the Prophet Isaiah ; King Solomon ; the Eyangelist Matthew. 
The Gulf stream ; the New-york Fire insurance Company. 

The work is admirably adapted to the use of cominon schools, — 
by thon)ugh and varied exercises; 
by frequent and complete reviews ; 
by simplicity of terms and arrangement 
See art's fciir Empire o'er our shores advance. 
I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 
and virtue has no tongue to check her pride. — MiUon, 
Our Oliflford was a noble Youth. — Wordsunnih. 

SYLLABLES. 

What is a syllable ? ▲ irord ? A monosjilable ? A dissyllable f A tilsyllable? A poly- 
syllable? Seep. 1. 

24. Every syllable must consist of one or more vowels, or of 
one or more vowels enclosed on ono or both sides hj one or more 
consonants. 

Ex. — O, i-dle, at^-ger, bo-ker, broil ; an, ants ; dot, shrill, brsosts, shot-t^red. 

25. What is put to the beginning of a word to modify its mean- 
ing, is termed a prefix ; to the end, a suffix ; and the part which 
receives the prefix or the suffix, is called the root, or radical. 

Ex^-Plant, re-plant, ^ran<-plant, wn-^lant ; act, act-or, aot-iv^ act-ioi^ / gT«at, 
great-e«^ / friend, £riend-«^i^ / form, re-iorm-iUion, 

26. In dividing words into their syllables, the ear is the best 

guide. We should give to every syllable precisely those letters 

which the correct pronunciation of the word gives to it. 

Ex. — Su-prem-a-cy. il-lit-er-ate, pro-cras-tin-ate, mil-li-ner-y, pref-ace, aa-tron- 
o-my. Tev-e-Ia-tion, otn-er, es-quire, \al-e-ta-di-na-ri-an, mar-ter-nal, baa-ket, bar- 
ber, Dur-nish, twin-kle, ho-ri-zon, men-tal, Hel-en, Bob-ert, E-liz-a-beth. 

To write &tim-i«A, lHank^, e-tquire, «>Id-ier, as Webster sometimes divides these and similar words, 
miffht suggest that the words are aeriyed from bum, blanks tquirej and rotd, 

27. Words should generally be divided according to their pre- 
fixes, suffixes, or grammatical endings, if they have any ; and com- 
pound words should be divided into their simple ones. 

Ex.— Be-new, ring-let, great-er, wis-est, sin-ftil, ful-ly, skil-less, rock-y, rent- 
ed, drill-ing, weav-er, mill-wheel, boat-ewain, fore-most, whos-ever, wherever, 
an-other. 

28. When derivation and pronunciation conflict, the division 

must be made according to the pronunciation. 

Ex.— Ap-a-thy. not a-path-y ; reo-ol-leo-tion (remembrance), big-a-my, as-cribe, 
pred-i-cato, in-def-i-nitc, ap-os-tol-io-al, ther-mom-e-ter. 

Vowels. — Diphthongs and triphthongsj not severed ; as, foy-oZ, huoy-atU : voweU 
making different syUables, separated ; as, ct-e-ri-al,^ co-ofh&rate : vowels changed to con- 
soMnts, to their own syllables ; as, vn-ionj liq-uid^ IriU-iant. 

Consonants. — Single consonant between two vowels^ and not shortening ths 
former nor sounded with Uy to the latter syllable ; tis,re-bd^^ ha-ej/y e<tsif : shortening 
the former vowel or joined to U, to the former syllable ; as, rel/'eL heav-y. Jraud-u- 
UrU: m/ute and liquid not shortening the syUahle preceding y^omea to, the latter; as, 
fa-trd: shortening it, separated ; as, cit-ron: li^juid and muiey blending withformer 
poadf joined to it ; as, post^e : not both blending with/ormer vowel, separated ; aa, 
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danrfer, pt»4or: two eotuanants, in other etues, geneiullj Bepamted; as, mijhfer, 
men^her^ «mw-^, ccMee^ive^ etc. C%, «A. ih, gh^ ph^ wh, teh, are tareated as single 
letters ; and tion^ ntm^ etc., as single syUables. 

29. A word having more syllables than one, may be divided at 
the end of a line, but only at the close of a syllable. 

The part in either line should consist of at least more letters than one, 
and be of such a nature that it is not likely to be misconceived at the first 
impression. 

Such words as a^ona, a^ain, o-Uo, eraft^^ read-^, curve-d^ curv-ed, give-f^ 
wfe-r^ and rhytM-r. Bliomd rather stand wnolly in one line : and such words as 
acoomplice-t, aeoomjHirceej advcmtag&Sf should rather he divided aocofn-pliceSf advan- 
tage, 

30. Two or more words expressing but one conception, or 
habitually used together as the term for one olg^ect or idea, should 
be compounded. 

Ex.— Steamhoat, railroad, starlight, beehive, knitting-needle, spelling-book. 
Tea whether primiHv^ deHvaHve, or compound; alto tohtther a monovyOabU, a dUtiilr 
2aM«, a tn«2fUa6(«, or a polysyllable:-^ 

Man, manhood, man-eater, management, confidential, uninformed, xminflam- 
mable, penitentiary, nevertheless, horseman, Mussulman, nightingale, whereaboat 

From what derivod ;— 

Lilies, knives, greater, authorize^ &rthest, speaks, speaking, applied, written, 
frosty, inequality, unprepared, happiest, personification, msensiblenefis. 

Mention the prefisea and the miffisee: — 

TJnbought, unworthy, imperfect, artist, artful, reconstruct, fortify, fortification, 
overflow, bespattering, fasdnation, disproportionably, xmpremeditated. 

Divide into eyUablee :-— 

Another, Inscioos, varnish, tickle, musket, extraordinary, possession, monkey, 
western, paternal, reformation, recollect, recreate, impetus, impotence, grofier, 
rafter, charter, clianter, waiter, traitor, colony, felony, pitcher, loungen noisy, 
sorcery, gallery, artery, knitting, shilling, willing, azure, nation, siren, brisket, 
associate, pronunciation, athwart, Ariadne, Diana. 

Correct the foUotring:-^ 

Plan-ting, un-loa-ding, ma-keth, sto-ring, or-ga-ni-ong, e-squire, syst-em, nug" 
ht, swif-test, go-vem, cons-ti-ta-tion, va-le-tu-di-na-ri-an, mark-et, stor-my. 

A white washed house. Double entry book keeping. I saw a humming t)ird 
on a slippery elm. Interest bearing notes. Glass-houses are made in e^ 
houses. 

SPELLING. 

Spelling is the art of expressing words by their right letters, 
properly arranged. This art must be learned chiefly from spelling- 
books, dictionaries, and observation in reading. 

Our languare having been formed from several others, its words are often 
spelled very irregularly, and sometimes differ widelv from the pronunciation ,* bo 
that scarcely any useful rules can be given, except a few for derivative words. 

Enle I.— Doubling. 

31. Words of one syllable, ending in a single consonant preceded 
by a single vowel ; and words of more syllables, ending in the same 
way, with the accent fixed on the last syllable, — double the con- 
sonant before a vowel in the derivative word. 

In other cases, no doubling takes place. 

Ex.— 1. Sad, tadder, saddest ; rebel, r^>dUd, rebeOmg^ reb^um, r^teUUmt ; fop, 
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/<y^\ foppery ; ^xjlt^guUting^ aequUtdl; in, inner; up, vpper; wit, tritt^, mOir 
cisfn ; qaiz, quizzed, ^x ception: Gas, gaws or giuses. 

2. ^alj sealed; call, ca^cf ; gild, gilded; hard, harder, hardest; infer, ti|/b^ 
tfn^tf • travel, traveled, traveling, traveler; bias, biased; worship, icorshiping; tax, 
taxed, taxes. JT final — two consonants, ksorgz; therefore it is never donbled. 

Tell the difference between— 

Bohed and robbed ; striped and stripped ; hoping and hopping ; bared and barred ; 
dating and dotting ; sparing and sparr%ng ; fated and fatted ; pining and pinning ; 
puling and pulling; raged and ragged; waging and wagging; planing and piat^ 
rdng ; hater and iMer ; spiting and spitting ; spited and spitted ; scared and soarred ; 
biding and bidding. 

Some good writers double 2 in the derivatives of the following words : — 

Apparel, bevel, bowel, cancel, carol, cayil, channel, chiiel, counsel, cudgel, dishevel, 
drivel, duel, embowel, enamel, empanel, equal, gambol, gravel, grovel, handsel, hatchel, 
impanel, imperil, jewel, kennel, label, level, libel, marshal, maryel, model, pand, parcel, 
pencil, peril, pistol, pommel, quarrel, rayel, rerel, rival, rowel, shovel, shriyel, snivel, 
tassel, trammel, travel, tunnel, unravel, victual "Traveller" — Preseotty Bryant; "mar- 
vellous, carolled**-— /rvin^; "worshipping** — Banereft. These writers were so taaght in 
youth; hence their practice: but such doubling is against analogy, and generally un- 
necessary. 

Sometimes, however, I, and perhaps p, may be doubled, to prevent the lia- 
bility of mistaking the word for some other ; as. Gravelly from gravel, — gravely 
from grave; kidnapper from kidnap. 

A few words from the Latin are derived according to the Latin primitive, 
and not according to the English ; as, Metal (Lat. metallumX metaUic, metal' 
lurgy; inflame, inJlammcUion ; excel, excellent; appeal, appellant. 

Eule IL-Final Y. 

32. Y final, preceded by a consonant and followed by any letter 
except i, is changed into i in the derivative word. 

Ex. — 'F\y,Jlies' glory, glories^ glorify, glorified, glorifying, gljrifioation ; try, 
trial; bury, burial; meny, merrily, merriment; -pity, pitiable ; ivy, ivied. 

Exceptions : The derivatives of sly, dry, and shv ; as, slvly, dryly, sihmiess. 
Bat Noah Webster and Goold Brown prefer to make these oonmrm with the Kale. 

33. Y final, preceded by a vowel, or followed by t, remains un- 
changed in the derivative word. 

Ex. — ^Boy, boys; gay. gayer, gayest, gayety; cry, cried, crying, crier ; allay, al- 
layed, allayinaj buoy, buoyant, buoyancy; aestroy, destroyer, destroying; annoy, 
annoyance; chimney, chimneys; joy, Joyful. 

Exceptions : Toy, paid; say, said; lay, laid; day, daily; stay, sUiid (re- 
mained), stayed (checked). 

Eule in.— Final E. 

34. E final, when silent, is rejected before a vowel in the deriva- 
tive word. 

Ex.— Bite, W^in^; force, forced, fannng, forcible ; grieve, grievance, grievous; 
blao, bluish ; rogue, roguish ; rattle, rattling ; but be, being. 

35. But when necessary to preserve the pronunciation or identity 
of the word, it is retained. 

EK.—Fiee, fleeing; agree, agreeable ; singe, singeing ; trace, traceable ; Bwmge, 
swingeing; courage, courageous; rcaie, mUeage ; glne, gluey; sue, ^^sueing.''* Betr 
ter,— '*5ttm^," for we always write construe, construing. 

Tell the difference between — 

Dying and dyeing ; singing and singeing ; swinging and swingeing. 
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36. Words endiDg with ie change t into y, before t, to prevent the 
doubling of t. 

Ex. — IHe, dying ; vie, vyiiig; tie, tying; lie, lying. 

37. £ final is retained before a consonant in the derivative 

word. 

Ex.— Base, heueUnt basement; rue, ruMi; definite, definitely , definiieneee; eye, 
eyelet ; shoe, ekodess ; perverse, perversely ; whole, wKoUeome, wholesomely^ vmU- 
sale ; releaae, releasement. 

38. But when not necessary to preserve the pronunciation of the 

word, it is sometimes rejected. 

Ex.— Due, dtdy; true, tnUy ; awe, awful: also ^ jadae,'' Judgment ; lodge, lodg- 
metUj etc. ; beoauae the a always softens the g, and renders the e unnecessary. 

Bale IV.— Whether Ize or Ise. 

38. If the word has a kindred meaning without the ending, or 
with a different ending, add ize ; if not, add ise, 

Ex. — ^Author, autkoriae; civil, civilize ; theory, theorize ; dramatist, dramatize; 
organ, organiu. Revise^ compromise, enterprise, surprise. 

This Role has some exceptions, as eritieiae^ exercise^ assize ; yet I think it may well Iw 
applied to all words of this class still unsettled in orthography, and to sach as may be formed 
hereafter. Some respectable modem British authors, perhaps to show their learning, gener- 
ally use ise, which occurs often in Old English. 

Eule v.— No Trebling. 

40. The final letter may remain or he doubled, hnt not trebled, 
in the derivative word. 

£x. — Harmless, liarmlessly ; odd, oddly; possess, possession, not possesssion; 
foil. fuUy, not fulUy; stiff, sUfness: chaff, chaMnch ; bliss, blisqful; ill, illness: 
dull, dullness ; taU, taUness. We find treeen BnagaUless; but these words ahodd 
have the hyphen, — tree-en, gall-less. 

Rule VI.— Compounds. 

41. When simple words form compounds, they generally retain 

their own letters, especially if a hyphen still separates them. 

Ex. — ^Barefoot, housewife, lady-like, party-spirit, well-grounded, hasty-pud- 
ding, thereabouts, juryman, whereby, wherein, w hereunto, wherefore, wherewith, 
whereon. But * where,' wnerever ; whose, whosever ; sheep, shepherd ; feet, fd- 
lock; •^9&'&, pastime ; newly made, new-made, 

42. One I from II is frequently omitted ; and the apostrophe from 

possessives always, when there is no hyphen. 

Ex. — Always, welcome, handful, fulfiU, heartshom, boatsman : and according to 
Dr. Worcester, and some of the best of our old living writers, wi^ul, skUful, ful- 
ness, dulness, chUness, thraldoTn, instalment ; lont I should rather be governed 
here \>y analogy, and prefer, as Dr. Webster does, shiUful, toilful, fullness, dwr 
ness, ehillness, thraUdom, installment. See the preceding Knle. 

Rule VIL— Final P, L, or S. 

43. Monosyllables that end with /, I, or 5, preceded by a single 
vowel, double the final consonant. Words that end with any other 
consonant in the same way, do not. 

Ex. — Skiff, off, hill, shall, bliss, grass ; car, drug nod, mob. 
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Sxeepiiom: As. gas, has, was, yes, his, is, this, us, piui, thus, Mt^ of, ele^ 
nil, bo], sal (salt), bul (flounder). 

Exceptions: Abb (yam), ebb, add, odd, egg, jagg, ragg (stone), inn, err, 
burr, puTrjJ)att, buzz, fuzz, yarr; and some proper names, as Dodd^ -aboifj PiU^ 
IVe^coU. The verbs fniime,phyne, and traficy must assume k with an enaing that 
needs it to preserve the sound ; as, Mimietisd, tn^fiekin^, 

••• •• » 

i^ is sometimes changed into v, in derivatives ; as. Knife, knives ; mischief, 
mischievous. 

An apostrophe prevents the effect of a Bule; as, Fancy, foMcied^ /anei/^d; 
Mary, lioAry's ; fly, JfyV. 

Always e-ei, never e-ie: always e-ian for the person toko: eleven e-iies — arefy. 
ea^fyy defy^ humefy^ Hquify, madefy, puir^y, rarsfy, sttmefy, tabefy, torrefy ; fdl 
the others are i-JUs; and as to a-oles and i-iMs, look sharply aod remember. 

Some words may be spelled in two or more diflferent ways, with 
good authority for each. 

Ex. — Keff, cag ; plough, plow ; inquire, enquire ; flection, flexion ; connection, 
connexion ; ni^ht, height ; centre, center ; metre, meter ; hominy, homony, hom- 
mony ; moccasm, moocason; musquito, mosquito, muscheto, <&c. 

44. Some letter or letters of a word are sometimes omitted, 
and what is left is sometimes changed and combined with another 
word. Such shortening is called contraction. 

An apostrophe (^) is usually put in the place of the letter or letters omitted. 

Ex.— Th» or t', for the; 'm, am; 'rt, ar%; 're, ao'e; *s, «, us, or "has ; *ve, have; 
'd, had or would ; '11. wiU ; ma'am, madam ; n't, not ; don't, do not; won't. wiU not ; 
doesn't, does not ; shan't. shaU «o*— Addison ; can't, can not ; \ it: 'tis or it's, 
U is ; 'tis n't, it is not; 'gan, legan; pr'ythee, 1 pray thee; couldnH, ctndd not; 
'cause, because; e'en, even; e'er, ever; ne'er, never ; o'er, over; whate'er, what- 
ever; 'em, them; 'eainst, against; 'hove, above; ^jmdb% tunidst ; 'neath, beneath; 
wi', with ; i', in ; o*, of; o'clock, of the dock, 

45. A word is sometimes severed by an intervening word. Such 

separation is called tmesis, 

Ex.—" 7b us war^f— Toward us. " On whieh side ftwwr"— On whiohsoeTer 
ude. " The Uve day ion^"— The livelong day. 

Generally speaking, spelling and pronunciation are the better, 
the better they agree, and serve to. distinguish words that differ in 
meaning. 

Exercises in Spelling^. 

Host of tho following words are those which I haye fbtmd fpelled erroneously is the compositiona 
of students, on eign-boards, in letters received, and in the newspapers and other hasty literature of 
our country. The exercises may also teach the student where the dangers of spelling lurk. 

SpeU the/oUowing words, and occasionally give the Bule where one applies : — 
Skating, sliding, striving, druggist, forcible, pottage, quarries, rubbed, 
equaled, hoarseness, agonized, profited, benefited, allotted, gayety, witticisms, 
confessedly, valuable, usage, chastisement, steadily, steadfast, laziness, till, un- 
til, ruling, dreaded, truly, recurred, recurrence, conferred, conference, prefer- 
red, preferable, preference, embodiment^ Whiggory, fulfilled, lodging, listlessly, 
dronish, almost, very, welcome, villain, vilify, shipped, paid, ceaseless, daily, 
servilely, irreconcflably, affiance, denial, syllabic, parallelogrammic, parallel- 
ogrammatic, improvements, moneyed, chillness, referred, reference. Italicize, 
modernized, wagon, offered, colonized, hackneyed, movables, desirable, bap- 

6 
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tiled, YtHeyB, weariflomt^ SMtod, quizzed, galloped, dTilization, nmner, nsefo], 
intermittent^ realize, Tjiag, unsbrubbed, salable, aggregate, indispensably, bel- 
ligerent, plausible, privilege, aooompaniment, buzz, hum, replied, loneliness, 
portrayed, regretted, getting, transferable, transreree, messmate, pttriah, snap- 
pisli, millinery, slayish, curable^ tunable, tamable, wel&re, thereby, wherev^. 
thereafter, pa8ti||e, sometimes, something, opportunity, misstate, misspell, mis- 
spend, gemmed, webbed, haggard, sinner, snobbish, terseness, fring^ng^ corse- 
let, fusible, sedgy, smoky, ridgy, swimmer, dragged, bluish, styl^h, gluing, 
blurred, smutty, hedge-row, festering, dLsbursement, piquant, obliquely, pro- 
peller, pommel, remittance, revival, contrivance, rehearsal, debatable, com- 
muning, pennyweight, perversely, alcoholize, generalissimo, clergyman, p^- 
sonifioation, thriftily, fortieth, whetted, demurrer, sluggish, grievous, proselyt- 
ism, parallelism, vandalism, galvanize, magnetize, anglicize, knobby, liquefiablc, 
charmer, visitor, realist, squatter, broad-brimmed, dullness, pitiable, penniless, 
likelihood, handicraft, merchandise, organization, worshipers, cities, jockeys, 
dizziness, gruffly, scaly, solely, wholly, doublings, hying, spied, spy-glass. 

Eqairalent Sonnds. 

In orthography, we are most liable to err wherever a different spelling 
would produce the same sound, or nearly the same sound. 

Different vowels or different vowel cojnbmations frequently produce 
the same sound. 

Different consonants are sometimes equivalent in sound. 

The single and the doubled consonant are oilen equivalent in sound. 

SpeU the foUowing words: Brier, .friar, actor, instructor, arbiter, parlor, 
survivor, fibre, mventor, cellar, elixir, proprietor, scholar, martyr, mortar, 
receiver, conqueror, regulator, g^mmar, brazier, grasier, beverage, porridge^ 
selvage, dependent, defendant, tranquillity, gentility, vitiate, vicious, ancdent^ 
transient, noxious, musician, conscious, cetaceous, provincial, prudential, inured, 
encroaching, incumbent, encountered, inculcate, include, entirely, intrude, en- 
joyment, gem, jet, dressed, distressed, chest, assessed, relinquish, extinguish, 
bombasin, magazine, submarine, mandarin, chancellor, shalloon, control, enroll, 
patrol, appellant, membranous, tyrannous, herring, harass, embarrass, sense, 
pence, defense, license, district, description, sacrifice, criticise, conducive, de- 
fensive, intercede, supersede, fleece, geese, idiosyncrasy, secrecy, hypocrisy, 
nutritious, delicious, sententious, reflection, complexion, chronology, ciystaJ, 
chocolate, saccharine, kitchen, martin, curtain, payment, raiment, separate, 
degenerate, exhilarate, dereliction, predilection, irreligious, sacrilegious, repent- 
ance, dependence, succeed, precede, secede, proceed, regale, prevail, prepare^ 
impair, despair, compare, sneak, shriek, brevier, veneer, revere, buccaneer, 
financier, shote, float, dote, naught, groat, sought, awkward, though, through, 
tough, Enough, cough, hiccough, miscellaneoiis, ceremonious, weasel, weevil, 
extirpate, foeman, yeoman, nuisance, sieve, receive, mien, relieve, seize, receipt^ 
lien, ceiling, genteel, repeal, tearful, cheerful, screech-owl, lurched, perched, 
searched, gauge, business, gourd, hoard, horde, sword, brew, glue, labor, error, 
deposit, composite, dactyl, ductile, chlorite, formula, anomaly, paroxysm, causa- 
ble, vendible, feasible, seizable, boisterous, disastrous, incumbrance, protuber 
ance, cemetery, cerulean, ethereskl, grandeur, nucleus, odious, analysis, paralysis, 
soothe, smooth, blowze, chouse, rheumatism, diphthong, public, monastic, logic^ 
click, target, braggard, exaggerate, refrigerate, garrison, orison, partisan, parti> 
sanship, visible, admissible, copy, poppy, radish, reddish, declamatory, iniSam- 
matory, pontiS; pontifical, retaliate, palliate, diligence, intelligence, ballad, 
salad, balance, bilious, billiards, postillion, vermilion, rebellion, battalion, fallacy, 
policy, millennial, iniquily, impanel, innuendo, cabin, cabbage, reoonnoitar. 
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recommend, centre, theatre, horrid, florid, ciystallize, immortalize, satellite^ 
tyrauaize, drizzly, grisly, tansy, frenzy, buttress, mattress, matrass, caterpillar, 
rapper, rapid, bigot, maggot, garret, claret, stopper, proper, copper, fodder, soder, 
valid, pallid, dissyllable, trisyllable, tussle, rustle, tenant^ pennant, tiny, finny, 
grizzard, wizard, threshold. 

The most ludicrous blunders are usually made by the miasappUcatioa 
of those words which agree in pronunciation, but dififer in spelling and 
meaning. 

FoBMTTLA.— Incorrect: the vord (*peUt pronounce, and dsfine), is here mistaken for 

(8pe({, jpronounce, cend depne). 

Correct ihe errors: The Roman augers pretended to foretell future events. 
He sold all his manners for a small sum. Miners are not allowed to vote here. 
The weather may be easily distinguished by a small belle. The benches were 
all in tears, one above another. My boots are well-souled, and full of tax. We 
intend to start a weakly paper here. I used my toe for wadding. The oar was 
completely melted. The wind blue away the blew smoke. His bier was to 
him, not only drink, but food and lodging. The apothecary sold him six pains 
for fifty cents. Hawks pray on other birds. The beach stood on the beech. 
The flour was kept fresh in a pitcher of water. Gleaning and djring done here, 
according to order. The cobbler put his all into his pocket My dear Ant 
She had many airs to inherit the estate. She went with her bow to church. 
Bo you like currents with cream and sugar ? He sewed all the seed. They 
drank all the champaign. T^e judge immediately baled the prisoner. The mar- 
tial had a very marshal look. He put the whole prophet into his pocket The 
capital is always situated in the capitol The bridal was in the bam. The 
desert was brought in by a sprightly mulatto. His reward was greater than 
his dessert The principle is sick. I will right the write word. His chin was 
soon heeled. She rung all the dose. The quire sung veiy well Every boll 
on the place is filled with mflk. His vices were all bought by some other black- 
smith. The veins are governed by the wind. All these barrels are for sail, at 
ten o'clock. He was bread for the church. 



4. DERIVATION OF WORDS. 

This wetioa belongs partly to Orthosrspby «nd pntly to E^finology, or liw between then. 

Words are either primitive (or radical), derivative, or compound. 

The elements of words, in regard to meaning, are roots, prefixes^ 
and suffixes. 

Roots are either native or foreign, and sometimes much dis- 



We here not room In tbla book to tieet of the roots of ear liBcaave, ezeepi to define ineJdentelljr 
and briefly about two hundred of the most common. 

46. The same root may frequently be combined with several 
different prefixes or suffixes, or have more than one at the same time, 
or be combined with some other root. 

Ix^— Struct (build), in-*^n«#, con-ttrwt, r^-oon-struet ; thtrmot (heat), metrom 
(measure), ikermometer. 

Prefixes usually modify the sense, without changing the pari 
of speech. * 
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8«f fixes usually modify the part of speech, without materially 
affectlDg the sense in other respects. 

Ex.— Z>0 (from, separation), de-Btrov^ de^troj-€r, rfe-struct-ww, de-Btm<A- 
i9€4y^ db-straoUM-ii«t«, d4^rjkcXri(n^ i»-tf«-8tnict-ftw, inrde^tma-iUe, inrde^trxu^ 
ibiirvty. 

47. There are different prefixes capable of expressing the same 

sense, and there are also diflferent suffixes capable of expressing the 

same sense ; because the choice is to be determined not merely by 

the meaning of the appendage, but also by euphony, analogy, and 

the character of the root. 

£x. — GenerouB, i«ii-generouB: aocarate, in^accuTBte; throne, <20-throne, tc»- 
thione ; confess, oonfess-«o» / aoKnowledge, acknowledg-men^ 

48. The meaning of a prefix is sometimes very obvious, sometimes 
obscure, and sometimes it has faded altogether. 

Ex. — ^hold, trofw-plant, in-oorrect; ^roww-aot, |Mr>fect, «n^cr-8tand; eom- 

plete, &0-Bnr. , 

49. In making a combined form, some of the parts frequently 

undergo a change for the sake of euphony or analogy. This consists 

in the change^ omission^ or insertion of some letter or letters. The 

initial consonant of the root often requires the final letter of the 

prefix to be like it 

Ex. — Con-leot, ocHrUet ; dls-fer, dif-fer ; in-moderate, immoderate ; con-operate, 
eo-operate; dis-valgo, di-vidge; a-archy, at^-nreky ; mucilage-oas, vMuilaug-AnouBn 

PREFIXES. 

The prefixM in Boman letters are Latin ; In Italic, Greek ; In black, l^xoa or nalHek 

A ; 071, tTi, o^ to. In a few words it is merely intensive. 
Forrn^ epell, and define: — 

Bed, ground, shore, cross, sleep, pace, slant, field, side, wake,, rise. 

Thus : Abed ; a— b-e-d-bed — ^abed : on or in bed; 
A, AB, ABS; firovf^ separation. 

Vert (turn) ; solve (loosen), rapt (broken), sorb (suck) ; tract (draw), tain, (hold). 

Ad, a, AO, AF, AG, AL, AN, AP, AB, AS, AT ; to, Oi. 

Join, judge ; mount, scend (dimb) ; cord, cuse (charge) ; fix, ftision (pouring) ; 
ffress (step), gravate (heavy); lot, luvial (washing); nex (join), nihilate 
(nothing) ; portion, preciate ^rice) ; rogate (lay claim) ; sure, sail 0eap) ; 
tract (draw), tribute (give). 
Aj AN"; loithouij privation. 

Theist (God), chromatic (cok>i^, pathy (^ling), torn (cut) ; afchy (govenunent). 
AMPHI; ttpo^ double. Theatre, bious (living). 

ANA ; up, throughout, paraUd, hack, again. 

Tomy (cutting), lysis (separation), logy (discourse), gram (letter), baptist 
Ante ; fore, before. Chamber, date, meridian (noon), cedent (going). 
ANTl, ANT; against, opposition. 

Bilious, febrUe, pathy (feeling), dote (given); arctic, agonist (contend). 
APO, AP; from, off. 

Gee (earth), strophe (turning), logy ; helion (sun). 

. --- X. 
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Be ; adian directed to an object; intensity; hy, near. 

Daub, dew, moan, lie, set, siege, dood, spatter, take ; side, fore, canse. 
Bene ; good^ wdL Fit (deed), volent (wishing), factor (doer), diction (sajing). 
Bis, bi ; iwice^ two, 

Cuit (baked) ; angular, valve, gamy (marriage), sect (cut), ped (Coot). 
CATA, GAT; dovon^ against, throughout. (The opposite of ana.) 

Ract (flowing), strophe, chresLs (use) ; hedral (seat), holic (whole). 
CiRGUU, ciRCU; roundy about 

Navigate, jacent (Ijing), speot (looking), stance (standing); late (borne), 
itous (going). 
Cis ; on this side. Alpine, Atlantia 

Con, CO, ooo, ool, com, cob ; wiih, together, jointly. 

Join, tract, fuse (pour), vene (come), ceivo (take), flict (strike) ; extent, heir, 
operate; nate (born); league, lect (gather); press, mingle, pose (place); 
respond, relative. 
Contra, contbo, counter ; against, in opposition, answering to. 

Diet (say), vene, distinguish ; vert ; part, pressure, feit (make), act, plead. 
Db ; from^ down, destruction. 

Tract, press, throne, scend, tect (cover), tach (tie), spise (look), moralizeu 
DIA, DI; through, across. Meter, logue (speech), gonal (angle). 

Dis, DI, DiF ; away, apartj undoing, negation. 

Join, organize, appear, ease, sect, tract, cover, perse (scatter), please, inter, 
order ; verge (incline), stance, gress ; fer (bear), fuse (pour). 
E, EX, EC, EP; out, out of, from. 
Ject (throw), lect (pick), vade (go), mit (send) ; pectorant (breast), pres8> pand 
(spread), tort (twist), pire (breathe) ; centric (centre), stasy (standing) ; fhse, 
feet (done), fulgence (shining). 
£^^ (Greek or French), EM; in, into, tipon. 
Tangle, shrine, rage, gttlf| large, grave (scrape), tomb ; broider, blazon, bari^ 
bitter, brace (arm). 
EPI, EP; upon, after. Taph (tomb), demic (people), logue ; ode. 

Extra ; beyond. Ordinary, vagant (going), mural (wall). 

For, fore ; from, against^ the contrary. Bid, get, sake (seek^ give, swear; ga 
Fore, for ; before. 

Tell, run, see, know, taste, man, &ther, noon, arm ; ward. 
HYPER; beyondj over, excess. Borean (north), critical, meter (measure). 
E7P0 ; under. Thesis (placing), stdphuric, crite (thoughts). 

In, 10, IM , IL, IR ; not, privation, (lie contrary. 
Human, discreet, elastic, consistent; noble; modest, mortal, patient; legal, 
liberal ; reverent, regular, resolute, 
ly, m, IL, IR ; in, into, upon. 
Flame, struct, lay, here (stick), fleet (bend), wrought; plant, pearl, prints 
press ; luminate or lustrate (throw light) ; radiate (throw rays).^ 
Inter; between. "Weave, line, cede, regnum (reign), mix, marriage. 

Intro : inwards, within. Duce (lead), mission (sending). 

META, METE; over, beyond, ivith, change. 

Thesis, morphose (form), physics, phor (convey) ; od (way). 
Mis; wrong, iU. Apply, call, deed, use, spell, take, fortune. 

Non; negation. Conductor, conformity, sense, resident, payment 
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Ob, 00, or, op; In ihe toaiy, U^ agauuL 
Trade (thnutX Ject (throw)^ tain ; car, casion (falling) ; fer ; pose, ] 

Ovt ; heyandf not wUhitk Bid, grow, last, liye, let, skirt, side, law, 

Over ; abavCf beyond^ excess. 
Balance, hang, top, leap, spread, do^ flow, look, wise, load, shoots yalaa 

PARA, PAR; heside, offoifut, from. 

Doz (opinion), graph (writing), phrase, site (food) ; helion, ody (song^). 
Per, pel ; Ihrough^ by. 

Use, form, ennial (year), oeiye^ sist (stand), feet, chance^ cent (hundred) ; lucid 
(shining.) 
Pbbi ; aroundf dbatU, near. 

Patetic (walking), helion, od, pheij (bearing), craninm, style (pillar). 

Post ; after. Script (writing), humous (ground), pone (place), mortem (deaih)^ 

meridian. 
Pbe; before. 

Judge, mature^ engage^ dispose, sentiment, fer, sume (take), yent (come), side 
(sit), text (weaving). 
Pbeteb ; pastf beyond. Katural, imperfect, mission. 

Pbo, pbof ; for, forth, forwards, before. 

Noun, oeed (go), gress, tect, pel (drire), spect G^^o^X lo^^ > ^®r. 
Be ; a</atn, bade 

Build, call, enter, new, yiew, pel, sonant (sounding), strain (draw), boond. 
Betbo ; badawards. Cede, yert, spect, grade (walk). 
Se; axide^ apart Cede, dude (shut), cant (cutting), duce (lead), lect 
Seki, deki, hemi ; half. 

Annual, cirde, colon, diameter, vowel ; god, cannon ; sphere. 

Sine ; toUhouL Cure (care). 

Sub, sue, suf, suo, sup, sub, sus, — subteb ; under, undemealh, inferior. 

SoU, divide, marine ; cor (run), cumb (lie down) ; fer, fuse ; gest (bring) ; 
plants press ; rogate (ask) ; tain ; fuge (fly), fluent (flowing). 

Super, supra, sur ; above, over and above, 

Gaigo^ crescent (growing), fluous, natural ; mundane ; pass, chai^. 

87N, STL, STM; wUh, together. 
Thesis, tax ((dacingX opsis (view), agogue (1^^); ^^^^ (takingX logism 
(coonting) ; phony (sound), pathy (feeling). 

Trans, tran, tra ; through, across, over, on the other side of. 
Act, plan^ gress, Atlantic, pose, form, it (going); scribe (write), soend* 
dition (giving). 

Tri ; ihree. Colored, angular, meter, foliate (leaf), enniaL 

Un ; not, negation, privaiion, undoing. 

Able, aided, bar, chain, happy, truth, wise, ship, do, twist, horse. 

Under ; beneath, inferior. 

Agent, brush, current, ground, rate, sell, hand, go, mine, sign. 

TJni ; one. Com (bom), form, florous (flowering), parous (producing), yalve. 

Up ; motion upwards, above, subversion. 

Turn, rsuse, rise, hold, land, hill, rights start, set, root 

'Witlt ; against, fromf back. Hold, draw, stand. 
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SUFFIXES, OR AFFIXES. 

The derivatives of this class consist almost entirely of nouns^ ad-^ 
jectiveSy verbs^ and adverbs. 

NOUNS. 

Person or Instmment: Ard, ary, ee, ess, ine, ist, ite, iye, ix, 
By nt, r. 

Thing, Act, or State : Ade, age, al, dom, hood, ice, ics, ion, 
ism, ment, ness, nee, ncy, ry, ship, t, th, nde, nre, y. 

A derived noun may denote either a persorij a things an actj or a state; 
or it may denote the aJ)strad of any of these. The "person who" must 
be either a doer of an act, a recipient of an act, or simply one in some 
-way related to or concerned with that from which the name is formed. 
From the ihing, the mind naturally passes to whatever is obviously related 
to it; and the meaning of the word is also extended accordingly. From 
the act, the mind and the meaning readily pass to what caused the act, — 
often a concrete object, or an abstract, or some faculty, skill, or principles, 
— or else to the result of the act, or to the manner. From the »tofe, the 
passage is as easy to what causes it, to what follows from it, to what sus- 
tains it, or to what necessarily accompanies it The same ending is not 
usually confined to one meaning, but ranges with the principles given un- 
der the head of Figures. See p. 299. 

Ibrm and spell,, making the requisite euphonic changes ; and defini .*•— 

Ard. — Drunk,* dote, slug, dull, cow (verb), Spain, Savoy. 

Ary. — ^Adverse, statue, note, mission. 

£e« (Generally passive ; the person to whom.) — ^Indorse, pay, patent, as 
sign, consign, tfust, commit, legate, mortgage, lease, less ; absent, refuge. 

Ess, ine, ix ; female. — Lion, heir ; hero, Joseph ; administrator. 

1st* — Copy, tour, journal, natural, novel, " algebra, drug, duel, art, violin, 
pian-o ; drama, 4ist ; enthusiasm, -ast, encomium. 

Ite. — ^Favor, Israelite, Moab, Jacob. 

Ive* — Capture, operate. 

If* — ^America, Africa, Virginia, ^Kentucky, college, music 

IVt. — Claim, -an^ account, inhabit, combat, dispute, confide, protest^ assist, 
assail, appeal; study, -emt^ preside; oppose, -poneiU; aclj 'gent; receive, 'Cipient 

R, — Oversee; lie, -ar^ beg, school; iarm, -er, hunt, make, plaster, settle, 
pipe, widow, hat, foreign ; visit, -or, edit, profess, survive, speculate ; conspire, 
•aior ; compete, -Uor ; auction, -eery mountain, gazette, pamphlet, chariot ; cash, 
■ieTy cannon, finance, cloth, glaze ; save, tor ; law, -yer, saw ; team, -*fer, web ; 
poke, -er (thing), revolve, shut, boil, read, speak. 

Diminutives* (These often imply endearment or contempt) — Man, -ikin ; 
lamb, 'kin ; ring, -fc^ stream, lea^ cover ; lock, -c^ mall ; lord, -iingf, hire, suckle. 
Globe, globufe; gprain, granule; ball, buUet; cat, kitten; island, isle; isle, islet, 

• Thronghont the following exercises, the student should spell and define, from his dic- 
tionary, each word given ; and then the derivative word in lilce manner. Thus : D-r>n-n-k.- 
dranlc, intossieated with liquor ; d-r-u-n-lc-drunk-a-r-d-ard-drunkard, one toho is habittuiU^ 
drunk, a sot A-d-ad-v-e-r-s-e-verse-adverse, opposing, contrary; a-d-ad-v-e-r-ver-adver- 
s-a-sa-adversa-r-y-ry-adversary, one that opposes, an enemy. So comprehenslTe is the col- 
lection of words here presented, that the defining of the words hi the manner indicated, 
will amply repay the labor of using the dictionary. 
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Ade^— OasooD, stock, lemon, baliistor; stamps -«dfi. 

Age* — ^Use, many, mile, poet, equip, folium Qetf), bond, pupil, pannn, 
hermit, anchor. 

Al» — ^Peruae, remove, recite, requite, deny, propose^ reftiae, dimniiw. 

]>Oin« — Free, wiso, martyr, king, duke. 

n€lod« — Child, brother, man, woman, boy, sistei^ hardy, lively. 

Ice. — Serve, just, lath, lat-iice. 

Ics«— Poet, harmony, mechanic, statist (state), phys (nature). 

Ion. — C!ommune, precise, act, reflect, possess, expand; and many otbtf 
words, in which the ending shows itself in the form of tion or sion. 

Ism* — ^Fanatic^ despot, critic, hero, baptize, heathen. 

Meiit. — ^Move, pave, content, case, punish, acquire, agree, arm, battle, oozn- 
plete, refresh. 

Hce, Wkiij, — Acquamt, -aneey concord, resist, observ-e, convey; hmooea^ 
-encef resident, differ, precede ; pliant, -ancf/j constant ; despond, -ency, asoend. 

If ess. — Good, bad, white, bold, happy, busy, comprehensive. 

Sllip* — ^Partner, scholar, town, workman, hard, friend, lord, court See -hood. 

T9 til* — Constrain, join, restrain ; warm, wide, long, strong. 

ITde* — ^Disquiet, serve, solitary, right, rect-, 

Ure.— Please, depart, moist, architect, seize, legislate, Bign-aiur«^ nooriah, mar-. 

Y.— Honest, modest, discover, grocer, injure; lunatic, -acy, private, pizsto; 
Becret, -cy; hypocrite, sy; pedant, -ry, gallant, revel, bigot, master; brew, -cry, 
witch, mock, flah, crock ; null, -ity, dense, pure, opportune, secure, elastic. 

Words ending with y or ry, are oflen collective in sense, denoting, groops of 
objects or acts; as, Orange-ry, shrub-6cry, soldier-y, sorcer-y, trigonometry. 
So is the ending ing not unfrequently collective in sense; as, Bed, bedding; 
shop, shopping ; hogging^ carpeting^ hRdgitig^ gwaving (elements of science, or 
science as drawn from a multitude of acts or experiments). 

ADJECTIVES. 

Al, an, ar, ate, ble, en, ern, M, ic, (ific,) ile, ine, uh, ive, 
nt, ons, some, ward, y, (ly, ary, ory). 

Derivative adjectives generally signify — 

Having of or having the nature of, more or less: or that the object 
described, in some way belongs or is related to that from whose name Hie 
adjective is formed. 

The same word may frequently be used either as an adjective or as a noun. 

Form and apeU, making the requisite eupTionic changes; and define: — 

Al« — ^Nature, nation, origin, parent, ornament, music, autumn; senator, -to^ 
manor, matter, part, commerce ; spirit, -tM}/, sense, habit ; consequence, -Uai, in- 
fluence, essence ; benefit, -cidL ; nose, mw-, pope, pap-^ feast, fes*-. 

An* — Europe, epicure, Italy, Africa, America, suburbs. 

Ar. — Column, pole, consul ; globe, -ular, circle, musde, title, partide. 

Ate. — Rose, globe, affection, consider, compassion. 

Ble. (Passive, if from a transitive verb.V—Detest, -oftte, cure, eat, change^ 
honor, tolerate, utter, value, feshion ; corrupt, -ibkj reast, sense, destroy, destruc^-^ 
accede, access-^ perceive, percept-^ divide, divis-. 

En. (Of what substance mada) — ^Beech, hemp, silk, gold, wood 
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Em.— ^North, fioath, east, wwL 

-Fill. (Opposed to -LESS.)— Mind, peace, hope, brim, care, waste^ cheei^ 
youth, play, sin, wake, law, mourn, truth. 

Ic« — Angel, hero, poet, sphere, lyre; vertex, -iccdf dropsy; sympathy, -eUCt 
pathos, theory; barometer, -etriCj diameter; emblem, -atic^ problem, system, 
drama; color, -ifiCj dolor; science, -tific; romance, -tic; pharisee, saic; tragedy, 
^gic; Plato, -nic. 

I|e» — ^Infant, serve^ merchant, mercatU-j puer (boy). 

Ine. — Serpent, adamant, alkali; crystal, -line, \ 

Isli. — Salt, black, yellow, boy, fop, wol^ snap, scare, tkit-^ Spain, Ireland. 

Ive* (GreneraUy active.)— Create, abuse, progress, retain, retrnt-^ attend; 
perceive, -active; presume, sumpUve; produce, product-; diq'oin, d^jund-; 
adhere, -hesive, corrode, intrude, decide ; expel, -ptdsivef repel. 

Wt. (Generally active.) — ^Tolerate, -anif please, buoy, triumph, luxury; 
solve, -erUf consist, abhor ; compose, -ponent. 

Oas. — ^Bulb, pore, pomp, fame, joy, ruin, peril, murder, mountain; bfle^ 
*ious, perfidy, malice; pity, -eous^ beauty, duty; tempest, -wow, eontempt; 
enormity, -mous; merit, -orious; mucilage, -inous, 

Some* — Toil, tire, dark, glad, quarrel, weary. See -ISH. 

Y» — ^Grass, hUl, shade, swamp, meal, flower, mud, cloud, wealth, grease, 
ideep, pearl, wire ; friend, -Jy, beast, brother, heaven, man, time ; residue, -ary, 
imagine, element ; subsidy, -iary ; contradict, -oryj conciliate, declare, satisfy. 

TJpivard, outwardf bi^lbt/eroKJ, axmigerous^ globoM^ spherou^ AiaibesquBf sta- 
- taesquCj grotesque, 

VERBS. 

Ate, en, fy, ish, ize, iae. 

Derivative verbs generally signify — 

To make or become ; to impart the thing or quality to, 6r to exercise 
it; to make the ordinary use of; an act or state consisting of some com- 
mon or permanent relation between the subject of the verb and the thing. 

Ibrm and apeU^ making the requisite euphonic changes ; and define : — 

Ate* — Alien, origin, germ, populous, luxury, fabric, facility, spoil, spoU'^ 
grain, granu-^ stimulous, office, vacant, circular. 

£ll. — ^Black, white, sharp, red, soft, moist, less^ sweet, bright, strength, haste, 
glad, sad, ripe, quick, thick, fright 

Ff . — ^Beauty, pure, just, simple, glory, dass, sign, clear, ciofri-^ right, rectf-, 
peace, pacir^ special, sped-y example, exempli-^ fruit, fiructir ; prophet, -e»y.* 

I§h« — ^Brand, bland, public, famine, languid. 

Ize, lie. (These generally signify to makCj to apply ^ to act Pie pari o/.)— 
legal, theory, modem, moral, organ, botany, tyrant, melody, fiuniliar, character, 
apology; critic. 

Sharp ending to fiat or rongh. — Cloth, breath, wreath, bath, price, ad- 
vice, grass, excuse, abuse, gprief, half, thief 

Accent changed. — Abstract, conflict, absent, frequent, rebel 

Word unchanged. (To make that use of which mankind generally 
make; some customary or habitual act or state ; some active relation to.) — ^Hoe, 
shoe, shovel, plane, chisel, hammer, smoke, garden, &rm, weed, plant, ooop^ 
soap, ^ear, gem, fire, lanoe^ and the names of instrumental things generally. 

6* 
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ly, waxd or wards, wiie or way». 

I^y ; fifce, tnanner, jiioWy.— Bitter, strange, bright, plain, &int, fierce, Bwi^ 
playfoL studious, mere, scarce, in, one, en-, spiral, ifearless, infidlible. 
^ilTard, urardi $ dir«dum.— Back, in, out, up, down, home, heaven, 
east, lee, wind. 

^Wite, wayi ; manner^ twy.— Length, cross, other, side, edge; straight. 

Errors are sometimeB made in deriving words; as, Maintainanee, preventaU^ 
propotial, for maUiUnaniCe^ preveiUivey pro^mal, from tnainiain, preveiU, piypoM, 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 

MW The nunberii shov the pi«ei on which the answen are found. 

Introductory View. 

S9. What is said of Grammar T What is said of language, as the medium §ofr 
conveying thoughts? What is said of language, as to its growth and decay? 
How does Grammar diflfer from Logic and Rhetoric f What is said of English 
Grammar ? Into how many and what parts may it be divided ? 

'90. What is said of Pronunciation? Of Orthography ? Of Etymology? Of 
Syntax? Of Prosody? 

ProBunciation. 

90. About how many elementary sounds has the English language? and how 
•re they represented ? What is said of the organs of speech ? Of elementary 
sounds? Of inarticulate sounds? Of articulate sounds? What is a letter? 
What is meant by the powers of the letters? and how are they rehited to the 
namas of the letters? The English alphabet is both deficient and redundant: 
explain how it is so. 

91. How are the letters classified? What is the advantage of this classifil- 
cation ? What is said of vowels ? Of consonants ? Of w and yf Of tt» i^ and 
xf Of mutes? Of semivowels ? Of liquids? Of diphthongs? Of triphthongs? 

93. When is a letter said to be sflent? What sounds are made most promi- 
nent in singing? What is said, in the same connection, of letters, syllables^ 
words, and accent? 

93. Accent.— What is accent? What are some of its advantages? 
What is said of primary and of secondary accent? Give some examplesL (Al- 
ways give examples or illustrations with the answer, where such things are 
given. in the book.) What is said of two equal accents on the same word? 
What is needed, to pronounce well? 

93. On what syllables are most of our words accented? Which syllable is 
the penult? and which is the antepenult? How are Latin, Greek, or Scrip- 
tural names accented ? What is said of English words that have the chief accent 
fer removed to the left? What is said of words ending in the sound of shun^ 
etc.? Incw«,etc.? Inoco^etc.? Ina/»w,etc? What is said of words pro- 
nounced in different ways ? 94. What is the first direction in regard to pro- 
nunciation ? The second ? The third ? 95. The fourth ? What is s£ud of the 
accent of words that are used as different parts of speech? 

96. What are some of the governing principles of Pronunciation ? What 
general remark is made about English pronunciation? What is said of utter- 
ance ? What is said of articulation ? Degree of loudness or rapidity ? Infleo- 
tiens? Tones? Emphasis? 97. Fanaes? 
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Orthography. 

07« In wliat styles are the letters used ? In what sizes of type are they printed ff 
97* Capital tictters.— Letteis are divided, according to their form, into what 
two great classes i What says rule 1st, to caution us against the excessive use of 
capital letters ? How were capital letters used in Old English f What says rule 
2d about oonunencing pieces of writing ? What says rule 8d of sentences, or 
about the first word after a full pause ? 

98. What says rule 4th of important be^nings in sentences?' What says rule 
5th of phrases ? Bale 6th of poetry ? Sale 7th of direct (quotations t 

99. W hat says rule 8th of indirect quotations I What is said of examples ? 
"W hat says rule 9th of names of Deity ? W hat important remarks under the same 
head ? What says rule 11th of proper names and titles f What says rale 12th 
of the names of personified objects, and of common words and phrases applied to 
objects like proper names ? 

iOO. What says rule 18th of personification ? What says rule 14th of words 
derived from proper names ? What says rule 15th on the same subject f What 
Bays rule 1 6th of chief words ? 101. What says rule 17th of chief words ? Buls 
18th ? Rule 19th of /and 1 Bale 20th about doubtful cases f 

105. What is said of taste as a g^uide to the use of capital letters ? What seem 
to be the two extremes of custom, m regard to the use of capital letters ? What 
says rule 21st of proper names that assume common words to ma^e new proper 
names ? What says rule 22d of phrases applied to objects like proper names ? 
What says rule 23d of phrases and sentences that are to be used as neadings f 

107. Syllables.— What is a syllable? Of what must every syllable consist ff 
What is a word ? How are words named according to the number of their syl- 
lables? What is a prefix? A suffix? A root, or radiod ? Bv what are we 
to be oUefiy guided, in dividing words into their s^rllables ? What letters should 
be given to every syllable ? What is said of lurrdak^ blanket, etc. ? How should 
words be divided according to their prefixes, sufi^es, etc. ? Where derivation 

• and pronunciation confiict, which should be followed ? 108* How may words be 
divided at the ends of lines ? When should words be compounded ? 

108. Spelling. — What is spelling ? How is this art to be acquired ? Why 
is it difficult to learn to spell the words of our language accurately ? What says 
Bule 1st of doubling the final consonant f (Always give examples.) 

109. What is said of the I which ends such words as dwly equal, etc ? Spell 
graveUy; and state why you spell it so. Why is foetaUie or excellent spelled with 

nlwoPef What says Bule 2d of finiOj^/ What exceptions? What is said of « 
unchanged ? What exceptions ? What says Bule 8a of final e t Exceptions f 

110. What is said of final iet Of e before consonants ? What exceptions ? 
What says Bule 4th of the endings iae and tee t Give some exceptions. What 
savs Bule 5th of trebling the final letter ? What says Bule 6th of compounds ? 
What is sud of 2 in such words as vnUful, thraUdom. etc. ? What says Bule 7th 
offlnal/j2, or«/ 111, What exceptions ? Whatissaidofmimic, ^ro^, etc? 

111. W hat is said off changed to « / Of the apostrophe ? Of ceit dan t and 
^yt Of words spelled differently? Of contractions? Of tmesis? What 
general remark is made about spelhng and pronunciation ? 

112. What is said of equivalent sounds? 113. In the spelling of what words 
are we liable to make the most ludicrous errors ? 

Derivation of Words. 

113. How are words classified under this head ? Define each kind. (See pp. 
1 and 2.) What is said of the elements of words? What is said of roots? 
Of prefixes? ^ 

114. What is said of suffixes? What is sud of different prefixes, as capable 
of expressing the same meaning ? Of different suffixes ?. What is said of the 
meaningp of prefixes ? What euphonic changes are fi^quently made in forming 
derivative words? What is the meaning of the Saxon or jSnglish prefix al 
Examples. Of the Latin prefix a. oi, or «&/ Examples. (Pass thus through 
all the prefixes.) 1 1 7-20. What kinds of words are generally formed by means of 
suffixes? What is said of derived nouns? Derivative adjectives ? Derivative 
Yerbs ? Pttrivative adverba ? Qf words improperly deriv^ f 



Its PAsn or anoMW. 

PABTS OF SPEECH. 

NMiir all that w« ihall nj from this page U» pica »8, bekxift to Btymoloiy and Syntax. 

A Part of Speech is a class of words^ loade according 
to their meaning and use in the construction of sentences. 

The English language has nine Pabts of Spbsch ; IT'ouns, 
Pronouns^ ArtideSy Adjectives^ Ferbs^ Adverbs, Preposi- 
tionSy CoryunctionSf and Intefjections. 

To this list, some grammarians would add the Participles, separatmg> them 
from tho Yerbs ; and some would reject from it the Articles, classing them with 
the Adjectives. But partidples seem to have no better daim to being ranked a 
separate part of speech than mfinitives have ; and the two articles, considering 
that the^ can not be always construed like adjectives, that ihej are used at least 
as much as all the adjectives, that thej are liable to as many errors, that th^ 
are recognized in other languages, and that they merely aid nouns somewhat 
in the direction of their distinction into proper and oommon, are worthy- of being 
made a separate class. 

Language, as we shall see, is a most ingenious instrument ; wonderiully adapt- 
ed to the myriad-minded human race, and enabling them to lay hold of the world 
and manage it intellectually in every conceivable way. The above classificatioQ 
of words, however, exhausts it, and all its capabilitiea The substantives and 
the verbs are the chief classes, and next to them are the ac^ectives trnd the ad- 
verl)s. These four classes have, to some extent, what are called inflections; that 
iSy they are sometimes changed in form to express a modification in the idea. 

JnflecUons abound most about the core or most ancient part of a langui^pe. 
In the course of time, they are often dropped, or detach themselves, their mean- 
ing being assumed by new and small words; so that the language becomes 
coUocative rather than mfleded. Such is the case with our language. It is prop- • 
erly the office of Grammar to treat of the classes of words, and of their properties 
which produce inflections ; but, as the properties of words must also be regarded 
in the collocation of words, we usually treat of all those properties necessary to 
be regarded in the construction of sentences, whether they cause an entire chai^e^ 
a slight change, or even no change at all in the form of the word. Inflections^ 
especially ancient ones, consist sometimes of a, vowel change in the word; as Tnan, 
men; goose, geese; mouse, mice; ding,ckmg: wymQt\me& o^Sk different efnding ; as^ 
foXy foxes ; ox, oxen ; great, greater; send, sent; write, ivritten : sometimes oi some- 
thing jprefloced ; as, heatUifid, more beautiful; write, may write, didwritCf to write: 
and sometimes of two or more of these combined ; as, weave^ woven ; write, was 
written, to be writing; break, to have been broken. 

Words have sometimes been divided into svbstantives, attributives^ and partideB, 
Dr. Becker divides all words into notional words and form words. The former 
denote our notions, conceptions^ or rather somewhat independent ideas ; and 
virtually take up the g^oss of the world. They are the nouns, the jnincipal verbs, 
and most of the adjectives and adverbs. The latter rather denote the ligatures^ 
substitutes, and appendages, — ^the relations of our conceptions or notion^ ideaa^ 
— ^the various turns and windings of thought,— and give to language its adequate 
flexibility and force. They are articles, propositions, conjunctions, pronouns, in- 
ierjecHons, auxUicMry verbs, and some adjectives and adverbs. Briefly, the former 
comprise conception-words, — ^thing-words, quality-wordSi and actioa-words; ftnd 
the latter, substitutes aad auxiliary wmrds in general. 



«. NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 
Vlonnn. 

50. A nomt is a name^ 
£x. — QeoTgtj Martha, Colamboa^ water, river, air. wind, fiinn, farmer, wugA, 
world, mind, judnnent, thought, joy, fitness, laoor, laborer, laborionsnesa, Marr 
Jane Porter. " The signs +, — , x , and ^." " The pronouns hs and wAo." " 2ioa 
or any other ske?^ <* To study rwdAng^ toriUn^j and eipherina.^^ " 7b attack the 
enemy being resolved upon." ** I prefer grsen to yeUow." ^' The cilaiise, *■ that mam 
it bom to trouble:'' ''WitJ^ihiB'Bowdo vou dor and' Wha can I do for fOuP'' 
** It would be improper, for ns to do so/' (What wonld be improper ?) " That 
an things good and beantifhl most pass away, is a Borrowfttl renection.'' (What 
is a sorrowfoi reflection ?) 



Words from almost every other part of speech, also phr 
and clauses, are sometimes used in the sense of nouns, and should 
then be parsed accordingly. 

51. When two or more words form but one name, or are habiV 

ually used so, they may all be parsed together as one noun. 

Ez.~Heni7 Hudson. Jnan Fernandez, New Orleans, Jefferson City, Brigadier 
G^eral Commandant, Messrs. Haxper, Misses Lewis, Gen. Oeoige Washington ; 
and perhaps as well. Bake of Northumberland, Charles II, Alexander the Oreat. 
''Lord Bacon^ Sir WaUer BaMghj Dr, Samnta Clarhe, and the Duie qf Marir- 
boroughf were not brought np in pnblic Bchools.''-^H^K2iuy Smith, 



Classes. 

Nouns are divided into two classes,-— ^qjoer and common ; and 
a part of the common nouns may be divided into collective nonns^ 
ahstraet nouns, and material nouns. 

Pbofbb mMiif <Mic>« own ; oomkom, tdamgii^ to « ww r ai or mtm^ ; ooKLMnra, folJUriiv ittks 
om; ABStBAOT, drmm/rom wmdM»g «it« ; uid xaxxbul, jMrtetnA^ to «uMcHMi tfr MoMtr. 

52. A proper noun is an individual name. 

Ez^— Mary, Alexander Hamilton, California,^ Washington City, 6t. Petersbuig, 
Missonri, Paradise Lost ; the JBssouri; the lUad; the MUghmiss; the Adorss, 
And according to some authorities, *'The BotAans ; the GMrokSM; the 2£u8rs, 
Harris:' 

When we find plural oapitalixed names that distinguish gionps in the same 
way as singular proper names distinguish individuals, it is perhaps best to parse 
them always as proper nouns. 

Proper nouns do not admit of definition. When first applied to objects, 
fhey are generally given at pleasure ; and they serve to distinguish one indi- 
vidual of a kind, fi^m others of the same kind. Kost of the names on maps, 
and the names of persons, are proper nouns. The number of proper nouns is 
almost unlimited: that of plaoes alone is said to exceed 70,000. 

Most proper nouns had originally some meaning, which, however, was not de- 
signed to make the word applicable to all other similar objects, but to distinguish 
and exclude the object named, from all others. Exahplbb : Jerusalem^ Jiabuatian 
of peace; Christ, anointed; Margaret, jpear^/ Thatcher, Harper, Smith, occupa- 
Hon; White, Long, Stout, quality; Brooks, Woods, Hill, Dale, locaUtv; West- 
oott, Weatcote, Northcutt, toest cottage, north coUaae ; Mississippi, aU the rivers^ 
Minnesota, sky-tinted ; Shenandoah, dattghter of ike stars ; Winnipiseogee, simSU 
ffihe Great J^rit. The meaning of most proper nouns is lost, or is not taken Into 
oonsldaration m applying them. 
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68. When a oommon nonn denotes nn object in the aenae m 
a proper noun, it becomes a proper nonn. 



Sx.— The Park; the CommoiiB^ the Blae Bidge; Niagara FaUs; ■■«■—,« 
Gave. '* And Eop$ enchanting anuled." Theae worda aire viewed an merely de- 
noting partioalar ohjeota rather than as oharaoteriiing them hy the ordinnix nwan 
feoipiofthe word*. 

54. A coBiBion nonn is a generic name. 

£z.-->lCan, boy, engineer, hnnter, woman, hone, foxes, hill, oak, white^wk, 
apple, steamboat, anger, happiness, reason, son, moon, earth, winter. 

Oommom mmn» have meaning, and admit of definition. They dintiTigniBh dif* 
ferent kinds or aorta from one another, by reference to their nature. A oommcm 
noon is applied to more objects than one on account of something in which thej- 
resemble, and from which the same name is given to them alL Those nouns in 
a dictionary which are defined, are oommon noons. Of these, oar langn3ge is 
«id to have about 30,000. 

55. When a proper nonn assumes a meaning, or implies other 

objects having the same name, rather than similar objects having 

different names, it becomes a common noun. 

Ex.— "Hei8neitheraiS9loi»af»noraiSsiiH0fi." *< Bolivar was the Wiukmaiai^ 
of South America." ** No AUmndsr or Oauar ever did so." ^ Some mute, inglori- 
ous MiUtm here may rest." ** Alpt on JJ^ fgreat dif&oulties] arise." '^ iGMsa- 
ehusetts has jprodnoed her Jhrnotthmut,'''' ^ I saw the Buuiamt^ and also a IKurk 
and several iWrnoiw, at the Astor House." 

It is sometimes very diflicult to determine whether a g^ven noon is proper or 
oommon. The same word is sometimes a proper, and sometimes a oommoo, 
noun. 

Ex.— Pi* op€r: *< Sunday precedes Monday^ " B foUows ^** " / is a pro- 
noun.*' *< The planets sre JKrotirv, F«mtf, ^rM," &a (7ommoi».* '*We have 
preaching on every Sunday.''^ ''The h is followed by an a." *< An / or a yMc" 
** The son shines upon the earthJ^ When a word is used to name itself, univer- 
sally considered, Mr. GKx>ld Brown calls it a common noun, similar to such wcnrda 
as waUr and tirtue denoting the objects universally ; but when a letter is used to 
name itself^ he calls it a proper noun. The distinction is very mM, — perhaps too 
much so. 

A proper noun can not, as such, be extended in its application to any other 
similar objects : it is dumaUve ana sxelunve. But a oommon noun is d4$eripHv€ 
and indtuioe; that is, wnen we have once named an objeot by it, we are ready to 
give the same name to any other similar object as soon aa it appears to us ; as, 
<^ Jupiter has four moom/* Aceordine to Mr. MUls. the fomier deitoUt ; the lat- 
ter, "ooiuiote." The ordinary household names tliat denote the objecta which 
permanently and necessarily make the world, are considered cmmma nouns, even 
when the word can denote but one object, or the thing universally ; as. The sun, 
the earth, the moon, the stars, the angels ; time, space, spring, wmter, grass, vir- 
tue, beauty, man. Such plurals as Alpt. AlUahanUt^ Andea^ Orkneyi^ denoting 
contiguous parts rather than similar individuals, are undoubtedly proper nouns, 
analogous to the common nouns athMj tciuon, <U9ttt^ mmiitMi. Suen terms as 
"the Ckmanehet. %h»Mohawk». the QwuU. the JBc^ioiw, the Spaniardt^ the Muir 
MM, the JirtM, tne AradiUt. tne Janiaartet, the MamMtistf the two AdamtM^ the 
MwshaUt of Viiginia, the Jcmw, the Sirent, the Siby\ihe Oracet^ the Ifaiadtt are 
considered proper nouns by some grammarians ; and eammon nouns by others, 
who argue tnat whenever a proper noun is so used aa to imply more objects than 
one having the same name, it becomes common. 

56. A collective noun is a noan denoting, in the singnltr 
ibnUy more than one object of the same kind. 

XK.P— Assembly, swarm, flock, crowd, pair, fkmily : *' a hundred kmdJ* 
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57. Bat » noun in the singalar number, that denotes a colleotioa of 

\ resembling in their general character, but differing in their partioo* 
ftracter, is not a collecdve noun. 
Sz.— Fnmitare, jewelry, machinefj, iineiy, beggagei elothing. 

An alMtract noun denotes a quality, an action, or a mod« 
of being. 

Ahgtraet signifies drawn from^ and these nonns are so termed beoanse thej are 
not the names of certain suDStantive objects or things in the world, but the names 
of oertun notions which the mind has drawn from them, or conceived oonoerning 
tbem. Thus, as we advance from childhood, in our acqmdntance with the world, 
we form some idea of what is meant by timey tpaei^ Ufe^ death, hoptt wiHu4, «Mt- 
dom, magnitude^ dilate, war, jmom* ffovtmmtrU, aoodnut, youtky hminsu, biaviff^ 
aarraw, murder, rwenae, cold, heat, tohitenett, eo/tnett, hardneee, bngUneee. darib' 
nese, motion, rest, fiighL eilenee, exittenee^ heigM, depth, arowth, euttom, faehicm^ 
etrj/e, honor, qlory, industry, economy, %ndounee, grandeur, religion, knowledge, 
honesty, deemtton, drunkenness, jpoverty, destiny, amnion, power. These and sueh 
noons are aSetract, 

58. Most abstract nouns readily pass into concrete nouns. 
Ex.—" The sisters were fiunons hsauOes}* *' Pride. Poverty, and liishion, once 

undertook to keep house together.** (hnorete, indaaing the substance with III 
qualities. 

59. A material noun denotes some kind of matter or sub- 
stance. 

Ex.— Bread, meat, water, wood, stone, wheat, floor, metal, gold, oabbage. 

Abstract nouns and material nouns have a universal, indivisible ap-. 
plication, and generally also special applications. Some writers consider 
them abstract or material, only when used in the former sense. 

Ex.— 1. <*Beau^ is attractive;" '*Baln moistens the ground;'* "Vloe, fire, 
whiteness.*' 2. <* The beautj of the rose ;*' " The whiteness of snow ;" ** The ndn 
that fell last night ;" '* A vice, a fire, vices, fires." 

60. To the classes of nouns already given, some grammarians add 
verbal nouns, — participles and infinitives used in the sense of nouns, the 
former of which are sometimes called gerundives ,or parHc^ndl nouns ; 
correlative nouns,— such as father and son, husband and tutfe, master and 
servant; and diminuHve nouns,— or such as^gosUng from goose, hillock from 
km, lambkin from lamb, floweret from flower. 



The foregoing chwilflcatioii is In aeeordaneo irUh tbs teaeUnga of grammarians gen- 
•rallf. The tiro folloirbig daasifieations are perhaps more philoiophieaL 

1. Noons are either eonereie or abstract. 

Concrete nouns denote sell^zistent objects, or objects having attributes; a% 
Ood, earth, rose. 

Abstract nouns denote attributes; a^ Goodness, power, wisdom^ color, fr^ 
graisot^. motion, existence. 

2. Nouns may be divided into the following classes: proper, abstract, mat^ 
riaX^ verbal, all of which imply unity or oneness^ and common indudmg ooHecHm^ 
both of which imply plurality. 

hL proper noun is such a name of an object (»r a group, as is not applicable to 
every other similar object or group. 

An aba^act noun denotes an attribute universally considered • a% ^ru$h, 



A maJterial noun denotes a kind of sabstance universally considered* est, 
Water, esm 
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▲ fitrM noon is » partioiple or tn infloitifB used as » noaii. Iba 
nouns indode the yerbal oouns. 

A omimon noon is such a name given to one or moce object^ as la applicable 
lo anj others like them. 

ChUecHve noons denote gronpa of similar objects, as other npoiis deoots 
tingle objecis. The eommim noons include the eoUeetive nouns. 

The eomnum TDOonfl eom« near to th« other cUwee in eiieh expreoioiie ao, ** The twn fai 
Mangeoue ;** ^ The oak ie ea emldeia of itrength •** 

Atutrad or nuUeHai nouns denoting objects peraonffied, and eomnum nouns 
dqtrived of " connotaiwrif" generally become j>f0p«r. 

iVpper, abstract^ fnaterialf or verbal nouns, when modified, become eommam. 
The modification at once suggests pl^pality of objects. The modifioatkm may be 
effected by pluralizing the noon, or l^ usmg an article, adjectiye, mdyexh, ad- 
junct, or other modifying expression. 



Bz.^»' There were lUephenone and l£aedonelda.** *«The haaUns of fh 
other materlale, was a heavy ezpenee," " The hoaors of the loeiety.** *' To think alwaye 
oorreetly, ii a great atoompiiehment** " The Hadson, the Pyrenees,*' Jka—Tha river Hnd- 
MD, or the Hodson river, he ; or they may be deemed exceptions. 



Pronouns. 

61. A prononn is a word that supplies tbe place of a Doniu 

Sz.— ** The fkther and hie son eullivated the fiurm wkUh ihey had puiehased.'* 

There are three great elassee of names ia all; pronowia, 'eemmon Notnu, and peeper 
mmme. The pronoune are the fairest In number, only about sixty-six, and the most eom- 
prehenslve in application ; fha common noun» are the next greater in number and less eom- 
prehemdve in application ; and the proper navm» are the most numerous and leaat eompre- 
hensive. It seems not improbable that pronoune were the Jlret ncmieej being the simplest 
words for denoting, nnder ell cironmstences, whatever was abont the persons oonverAng; 
and that they were afterwards adopted almost wholly as substitutes for nonns. Their nature 
and very irregular declension indicate great antiquity, and sometimes pronouns— ^specialty 
the personal prononns of the first and seoond persons, the neuter pronoun it^ and the relative 
pronoun toAa(— are even yet so used as to refer, not so much to the names of otjeots, as to 
the ol]|Jects themselves. 

To avoid tiresome and disagreeable repetition of nonns, pro- 
nonns are nsed to represent persons or thii^ already mentioned, 
inquired after, or easily recognized by them. 

Ex. — ^Alexander told Elizabeth that Elizabeth might write Elizabeths name 
in Elizabeth's book with Alexander's pen~<* Alexander told Elizabetb that the 
might write her name in her book with hte pen." " Who was itf' ** i& is a fine 
scholar." 

62. The antecedent of a prononn is the substantive in 
reference to which the pronoun is used. It usually precedes the 
pronoun, but sometimes follows it. 

Ex. — "John obeys his instractor." Here John is the antecedent of ^. 
*< Can storied nrn or animated bast 

Back to ns mansion call the fieeting bretUh V^-^Oray, 

63. The antecedent may be a different pronoun, a phrase, or a 

clause, as well as a noun. 

Ex.—" Se WHO is well, nndervalnes health." >* Who teax is strictly honest, 
would flatter !" " I wished to retwm, but it was impossible." " i2 is the no?eItj 
and deUcaoy of the design, tiut makes the picture so beantifhl." '* It is daagtr* 
oos to eedke a eleeping Uon/* " jBt edUL hie farm, and now he regrets »." 
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It is worthy of notice, that when a prononn has a modified 

antecedent, it represents it with all its modifications. 

Ex.— " The lawest tree of the grove spread its shade over as.'' Here Us repro- 
eenls not tree merely, bat The larQeet tree of the ffrove. 

When a prononn is used, ire may nearly always put some noun in its plaoe. It Is not, 
however, customary to regard this word as its antecedent, but the correBpondins word else- 
where used, which it represents. To a prononn having an antecedent. Rule vth, of psge 
40th, should he applied in parsiog. When a pronoun is applied directly to the oljeot Itadi ; 
when the iqteaker can not be thought to have tiie supposed antecedent in his mind ; and when 
the supposed antecedent does not first present, in the order of the sense, the object meant,— ^ 
I doubt the necessity or even the propriety of applying Rule 9tii. Hence the Role may gen- 
erally be dispensed with, in parsing interrogcUives, pnmominalSf reeponeivn, and frequently. 
pereonal pronouns and reloHve pronouns. Even in snch sentences as, '* Who knows himselx 
a braggart, let him fear this ;'* ^^Whomaoeoer yon can not manage, Mm yon need not tend ;** 
•* Whatever yon do, do it well,*'— ^m and U are probably not antecedents: the relatives do 
not refer to them ; but more directly, or as directly as they, to the otyeets themseivis. 



Glasses. 

Pronouns are divided into three chief classes ; personal^ relative^ 
and interrogative. 

64. The personal pronouns are those whose chief use is, to 
distinguish the different grammatical persons. 

65. They are I, thou or t/ouj he, she, and it, with their declined 
forms, and their compounds. See p. 8. 

66. Tou, youTj yours, yourself, are now preferred, in fiunfliar or 
popular discourse, to the other forms. 

67. Thou, thy, thine, thee, thyself, and ye, may rather be regarded as 
antiquated forms. They generaDy have an antique, scriptural, or poetic 
ah:. They are much used in the Bible, and frequently in other sacred 
writings and in poetry. They are also habitually used by the fViends, or 
Quakers. They seem, too, at one time, to have occasionally carried with 
them something of a blunt or insulting air; of which use, traces are stiU 
visible in our literature. 

Ex.—" Te are the salt of the earth."— jBiW«. « Thm Almighty Buler, hal- 
lowed be thy name." — Book of Pravere, " Te angels and ministers of grace, de- 
fend us \^'*—Shdh, " Thy words baa such a melting flow." " Ye winds, y^ waves, 
ye elements I" — Byron, "All that Lord Cobham did, was at thy instigation, 
ihou viper I for I IJiau thee, ihou traitor \"^Zord Oohe : IHat <^ JSuex. 
" I have no words^ my voice is in my sword ; 
Thou bloodier villain than terms can let thee out V^^Shaieapeare. 

68. He, she, and they, sometimes refer to any one or any ones of a 
certain class of persons. 

Ex. — " Be who trifles away hia life, will never be rich in honors." " She who 
knows merely how to dress, dance, and flirt, will never make a good wife." **27^ 
who deserve most blame, are apt to blame flrst." 

69. The pronoun it is sometimes used to denote what the speaker 
can not weU designate in any oth^ way, or what he deems sufficiently 
obvious when thus mentioned ; and often to introduce at once what is 
aore definitely denoted by some followuig word or words. 

Ex.— "iil lains." **It thunders." "/< was moonlight on the Persian sea." 
•'Whoiat^r* "Who is t« that oalla the dead 1" " iil ran mto a ho^ow tree, bat 



<< Come and trip U 
itheT." *«/<isidla- 

_AiU ?> — - 1 9« At. & 
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I do not know wfaok <« wm.'* "Lot there U oomes !"— fiiofeo 

«« How goes U with yon f ' ** it is not well with me to-dey." 

as you go." "/*i»W» "ilia I." "JlwMyou." "ilwaa , 

naae that leada to ▼ice.*' " it is now well known that the earth u round." ** M 

la mean to take advantage of another's diatrees." The following remark talla the 

tnith in many Instanoes : " A denotes the state or condition of things.'' 

70. The compound penonal pronouns are used to denote penMOi 

or things as emphatically distinguished from others. 

lx^"I wiU ffo nwBeff: you may stay." *' I spoke with the man iiiwjf." 
** I once ftlt a little inclined to marry her my^.^^ 
" Hereditary bondsmen 1 know ye not, 
Who would be firee, tlmudo$t must strike the blow r'— OinipMZ. 

71. These pronouns are further used, when that which is denoted by 
the subject of the rerb, is also that on which the act or state ternunates. 

* She saw Jisn^ in the glaaa.' 
' * again.' " 



£z.— " They drew tkemadvet up by ropes." '< She 
« He killed A»mM{A" "SaidItoi»y4f» Iwn^W/*^"'" 



72. A relative pronoan makes its clause dependent on an- 
other claase or word. 



-"There is the man I ukom yon saw." '* Nobody knows | wAo invented 
the letters." << I have whai yon need." *' I can not tell vihtU uls him." '< Spirit 
ikat breathest through my lattice, thou," &Q,-^BryanL Here, " whom yon saw," 
fx instance, can not stand by itself, and make sense. 

73. The reUtive pronoun stands at or near the head of its 
dause, and the claase itself generally performs the office of an ad- 
jective or of a substantive. . 

Ex.—" The boy yiho ««iM2iM, will learn'*— The Hutdiout boy will learn. " I know 
who h$ it." (Enow what ?) " I will do what I promised to do"— I thU do Hu thimg 
which I promised to do. 

The relative pronouns are who, which, what, that, and a«, with 
their declined forms and their compounds. See p. 9. 

74. Who is applied to persons, and to other objects when regarded 
■■persons. 

Ex.— *<The iCAir itho feels truly noble, will become so." '* And Avaxiox, wko 
■old himself to hell."-~«SfMiiMr. <* Now a fSunt tick waa heard below, from the 
PxNDtTLinc, who thus spoke." — Jans Thylor, 

•< < Dear Madam, I pray/ quoth a Magpie one day. 

To a MoHKxr, toho happened to come in her way."— iSnywif « Spmhtt* 

75. Which is applied to things, or to what we regard so, to brute ani* 
mals, to groups of persons denoted by collective nouns when all the indi- 
viduals of the collection are viewed together as one thing; and frequently 
to children. 

Ex.—" The BosB which ,•" " The bdid toAteA ,•" " The xlbphamt which ;^' «* The 
woBu> iMsh ,*" " The abmy tcrAicA." " He was the soul which animated the party." 
" The NAnoMB which encompass the Mediterranean." "Conobus, vAmA is a body 
of wise men." " The ohzld v^ich we met" 

76. Which is used in connection with some word denoting the object 
referred to, or when the object is present, or has been already mentioned 
or brought to mind. 

BK.-,tt The muoiff uME s wMch crushed Mm." " I can not tell wMdk ia tsUtfA.'* 
<* I do not know which you mean." 
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77. Wkai is applied to things, and sometimes to other obfects when 
regarded as things. 

ISx^-^^l will take what yon send.'* '* There iB in my euriage mM hat Ufli, 
■onl, and beauty." 

78. What is used when the objects spoken of may be represented 
by the indefinite term thing or things and which. It represents them boUL 
and does not have, in^modern usage, the word Ihing or 1hing$ nnderstooa 
before it. See.Languagej p. 89. 

79. Thai is used in preference to who or which when both persons 
and other objects are referred to ; nearly always when the relative clause 
is refffric^ve— especially after the superlative degree, after who, gamef very, 
no, aU, any^ each^ every, and frequentiy after the personal pronouns^ or 
after predicate-nominatives referring to H; and generally where who or 
which would seem less proper, or would not sound so well 

Ex. — " The SHIP and PAamroKBS that were lost at sea.*' *< In words that breathe, 
and TBOUGHis that bom." " This is the habdbbt lesson that we have yet had.'* 
« Who that respects himself; would tell a lie ?'* <* The samb star that we saw last 
niffht." " No max that knows him, would credit him." <* And all that wealth 
or Deauty ever gave." " Ii is selfishness and vanity, that makes a woman a ooqoet." 

80. The relative pronoun or relative clause is restrictive^ when 
it makes the word to which it refers denote only such objects as are 
described by the relative clause : in the restrictive sense, it modifies 
an idea ; in the other, it adds an idea. 

Ex. — " Ezomu that are ill gotten, are seldom enjoyed." Of course not all 
riches. " Bead thy doom in the flowers, which fade and die." Not restrictive. 
*< He was a xan whom nothing could. turn aside from the path «a^<a& duty pointed 
out." Bestrictive. '* GK>d must be conscious of every hotion that arises in the 
material universe, whidk he thus essentially pervades." The first relative is ra* 
Btriotive ; the other is not. *' They enacted Euoh laws at were needed." '* Catch 
what comes." 

It is often difficult to determine whether that should be preferred to who or 
which. Sometimes either may be used with equal propriety. When tiie ante- 
cedent is BO fixed or definite by itself, or so limited by other nefinite words, — such 
as thCf that, thote, — that the relative clause can not vary ita meaning, who or which 
may be allowable or even preferable ; when the antecedent is an indefinite term, 
or IS made indefinite by.such modifying words as a, tome, any, every, &o^ that 
may be preferable, or even necessary to make the meaning suffioientiy definite, or 
to show precisely what objects are meant. 

" He U engaged in ■peoalations which are yery profitable/* might snggest that all speeo* 
lations are rery profitable: lay, **in peculations ihaC* ** He is a man who cheats erery 
body,** may be nnderstood to mean, that rascality is the essential quality of a man or of a 
gentleman: say, "a man that** ** It is the thought or sentiment which lies nnder the 
figured expression, that gives it its merit** Here no ebange could be made idthont injuring 
the sentence : which and thaty as here used, (though both restriotiTe,) veil show the sub- 
ordinate character of the middle clause, and the restriotlTe character of the last clause. ** I 
don't doubt you*lI like my fHend, whom I hare sent with a moat trusty and Ikithful serr- 
ant, who deserres your fHendshIp and favor.** This sentence is not so dear as it might be : 
had the author said, **and who deserves,** the reference would have been eleiarly to 
"friend:** had he said, «'tAa<deseri^** to «'BervanU'* 

81. HuU is often used as an ac^eotive or as a oonjunction ; so that yoa 
must regard it a pronoun, only when who or Which can be put for it without 
destroying the sense. 

Ex.-—" That^* man add that>* he knows vour fiKther." ** The ablest man thai 
rwbo] spoke on the auljeot." •' The same horse that [whidi] I rode," 
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82. At is genenHy a reUtive pronoim, when it is used after midk, 
mmnff orMme. 

Kx.— *'He ponned raoli a oovtm at rained him.*' **He deoeived as many at 
troBtod him." *' The daaghter has the same inoIinatLons at the moUier." 

At, at bottom, li perbapo a eoi^nnetion s hot ilnoe a relatira most th«n be alfrays wap- 
pUad to eonpleta tho mdm of th« followtng danae, It may as treU be paned ma a relative. 
Borne gmnmarUoa maintain that it is nerer a relatiTe, others, that it Is alwaya a relative 
after tueh. nutnyt or tame. The tmtli lies perhaps between the two eztremea. Am is need 
In two diilbrent senses. It may recall the uitmtleal ol||eets mentioned before, or it may pre- 
sent only timUar oliJeeta When, by supplying the necessary words, thh meaning would be 
changed, at should certainly be jparsed as a relative. ^ I bought, at the auction, aoeh mnloB 
at were sold— as many mules at were sold** = I bought the males UuU were oold— all the 
mules that were sold ; but, ** I bought, at the auction, such mules at the males were that 
were sold— as many mules as the mules were that were sold,** suggests rather that fliers 



were two distinct parcels of mules, or that I bought other mules than those which were strfd 
at the auction. Obserre also, that, above, some other relatire can be sobatitated for as, es- 
pedaily bv changing the preceding tuck or atmany into the, thott, or all. So, «*He took at 
many at he could get**^Ue took (M that he could get " He took such apples ttt pleased 
him.** " She played such tunes at were called for.** ** He was the father of all mu^ at 
play on the harp and oinn.** ** As many as came, were baptized.** *'I will come at aoeh an 
hour OS I can nare.** But when I say, ** I bouglit such mules at you have for sale ;** ** We 
do not want such men at he is ;*' at should perhaps be considered a conjunction. In the last 
example, if parsed as a relative, it can not agree, as a predicate-nominative, with he: we can 
not sav, ** He is such men.** Locke, howerer, has the following sentence: " There be some 
fnsA whtm yon would rather have your ton to be, with .five hundred pounds a year, than 
some other with five thousand ponnda** lIHunn is here used very much like at in the previ- 
oas examplc^This latter sense of at is also analogous to that of than in such senteneea as, 
** I have more money than yon hare ;** ** He wanted more than he got.** In these sentences, 
than should never be parsed as a relaUre, for it never expresses, when so used, the identic 
sometimes denoted by oa. Most teachers, to avoid diflBcult distinctions, deem it best to pans 
OS, construed after tueh, many, or tamt, always as a reUtive pronoun. 

83. The eompound relative pronouns are preferred to the simple 
ones, when the speaker means to indicate more forcibly that he refers to 
an object considered as general or midetermined. Sometimes they are 
ahnost equivalent to the simple pronouns. 

Ex. — " Whoever [say person that] despises the lowly, knows not the fickleness 
of fortane"— Who despises the lowly, eto. " Take tohiehever [any one that] yon 
like." *^ I'll do fDhatever [any or every thin^ that] is right." " Who steab mv 
purse, steals trsah." 

These pronouns are parsed like the corresponding simple pronouns ; but, ss 
they never reter to a definite or particular object, they have rarely or never an 
escpressed anteoedent. The indefinite ever or eoever partly represents the ante- 
cedent^ by being a sort of substitute for the indefinite adjective which moat pre- 
cede the antecedent; hence when the anteoedent is expressed or supplied, the 
ever or toever must generally be dropped ; as, ** Whoever cares not for others, should 
not enect their fa.Yor*^^Asw perton uiho cares not for others, should not expect 
their nivor. Sver^ from denoting time indefinitely, was naturally extendea to 
place and tms^ and thence of course to objeett. 



84. An tnterrogatire pronoun is used to ask a question, 
Ex^— *« Who came with you ?" " What do you want !" " Which is yours f* 

The interrogatiye pronouns are who^ which^ vj?iat^ and their 
declined forms. 

Each of them may be applied to any person or thing whafe- 
■oever ; except who, which is applicable to persons only. 

85. Who inquires for the name or some other appellatioQ; and 
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when the name is in the question, it inquires for the character or some 
description of the person. 

Ex.— <* TF%0 wrote the book f « Wkose glory did he emtOate?" ** Whom do 
y<m take me to be f' ** Who was Bleimerhasset V^ 

86. Which supposes the name known, or disregards it, bat seeks 
further to distinguish a certain individual from others. 

Ex.—" Whieh of vou will go with me r» " Which is the Governor !** " WkiA 
IB the tigress? Whieh most 1 take? Whieh is your daughter f' " Whic^ ia 
which?" 

87. Wiot goes still further, and inquires into the character or occa- 
pation. 

Ex.—*' What is that fellow?" 

Briefly, who seeks to designate; which^ to distinguish; and whtUf 
to describe. 

Ex.—" Who is that gentleman?— Mr. Everett— Whic^ one ?— Edward Everett^ 
Wh(U is he ?— An eminent sobolu: and statesman." 

Sometimes either who or tohai may be nsed in speaking of x>erson8 : bat in mort 
•ach instances, who is perhaps a little more respecmil. 

88. When who, whiehy or whatj oocurs in a clause that is in answer or 
apparently in answer to the same clause used interrogatively, it is neither an 
interrogative pronoun, nor a relative pronoun in the sense of other relative pro- 
nouns; but, according to some grammarians, it is & responsive or an indeftniie 
pronoun. It may, however, be considered a rekUive pronoun ; for it makes its 
clause dependent as the common relatives da 

Ex. — Interrogative: " TF^ broke the window ?" Sesponeive rela* 
iiite: " I do not know who broke it." " Do yon know who broke it ?" 

The following wntenoes fllostrate Che different osm of wAo, whieh, and what:'* 

Interrogative. Besponiive Belativis. Common Selative. 

l^^"' i)JVSS'kS^w»/£',SZ'tf ia.B.»kn.»them.n.».««* 

WhUh ia the lesaon ? I remember i^A^A is the leason. I remember the leison wMeh I redted. 
What did he bny? I knoir what he bought I admire what he bought. 

Hence, when these words are inten^atiM pronouns, they must stand at or 
near the beginning of the question ; when responsive relative prononns, the verb or 
preposition (nsaalljr preceding) governs the entire danse, or depends on it ; and 
when common relative prononns, it relates only to what is denotea by them. 



89. The chief other words used occasionally as pronouns, are 
mie^ anesel/j none^ other^ another j each other, one another^ and that^ 
with their declined forms. 

Ex.—" Some one has said, *A blush is the color of virtue.' " " The j^est onw." 
" Several others:' " One should not think too highly of oneself:' " The old bird 
feeds her youn^ ones:' " The brother and sister love each other:' " The girla 
*ove one another:' " Wives and husbands are, indeed, incessantly complaining of 
each other:' — Johnson, "Put the dozen cups within one another:' ^^Mne [no 
persons] are completely happy." " The a^e of modest, industrious, and meritori- 
ous yeomanry is gone ; ana that [the agej of pining, office-seeking aristocracy if 
at hand." 

Dr. Whately irrites ** oneself** in a form uudogons to herseHf, himsel/, and betteti I 
think, than '* one's seH/:* 
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90. One <xften refers to mankind indefinitely^, w to » claas of objeeti 
•Ireedy brought to mind, or Obvious from the modifying word or words. 

91. Bach other and one another are often called reaproeal profunmu. 
Ther have a reflexiTe sense, and represent the relation between any two 
of the objects as being that between any and every other two of the en- 
tire series. 

Soma gnunmarians, hj supplying words, parse each of the foreffoing terms as 
two words, the liivt one m appositioa with the whole ffroop, and toe other as an 
objoctiye ; as, ** The two girls love took [one» loves thej ott<r" [one*]. But ** The 
bed boys threw stones st ofM asotfttfr," may mean, ^ach one at tk» othenj as well as, 
eeekomeat the oiMer oim. The Greek langosge expresses one another by one w^ord, 
and the Qermsn also by one %n§eparaU& word that is precisely analogous to our 
pliTsse^ 

*' Wie swei Flammen tkh eigreifen, wie 

HarfentOne in eimander spielen." — SehUler. 
Here emander oould not be parsed separately ; for ein in ander would be a aoledam 

There are several other words, of the pronominal or definitive adjectives, whioh 
are also frequently parsed ss pronouns, especially when they refer distribuuvely or 
emphatically to what has been slreadv mtroduced. **Tnev fled: M>me to th 



emphatically to what has been slready mtroduced. **They fled: M>me to the 
woods, and eome to the river.*' <* They had two horses eocA." '* Peace, order, 
and justice, were aU destroyed." '* I like neither.^^ It will be best to consider 



such wordM pronowniy when they can not be so well disposed of in any other way , 
but they are frequently parsed as pronovne or adverbe when they might as well 
or better be paned ss a^eetieee. 

The Isst group of pronouns which we have considered, do not fall within any 
one of our three great classes of pronouns. If deemed necessary, they may ba 
oslled reeiproealj tnd^niUy dUtrHutivej or demonetrative pronouns, aooording ta 
their 



92. In the place of a pronoun, we may freqaently pat a nouK 
with the same pronoun, or witii a word of the same class or natorei 
placed as an adjective before the noun. 

Ex.— << Whf is he f— Wkai pereon is he f << Show me what it is'*— Show ma 
what ihina it is. «« Which of the horses wiU you takeP— TTAic^ AorMwillyou 
take? *U will ride one horse to drive the othertf^ i. «., the other hor»m, " The 
pleasures of vice are momentary ; thoee of virtue, everlasting"— The pleasures of 
vice are momentary ; thepleaeuret of virtue, everlasting. 

03. The pronoun is sometimes omitted. 

£z.~'<'Tis Heaven [that] has brought me to the state Iwhieh] vou see.** 
« There is the man [isftom] I saw." [Thim] " Thyself shalt see the act.*^ 

94. An antecedent may be supplied, when it is needed for the 
sake of other words, or even when it can be easily supplied, and 
without producing harshness. 

Ex.— << Give it to whoever [any ene thaQ needs it ;" or, <*Give it to [anypereon] 
who (ever) needs it." " Let such [pereonejea hear, tske heed." [£b] ^< Who Uvea 
to fexkcjf never csn be rich." 

Properties. 

Nouvs and Pbonouns have genders^ penonsy mm- 
bersy and caaes. 

95. Pronouns agree with their antecedents, in gender^ perwtm^ 
and number. 
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Cfenders. 

The gender of a word is its meaning in regard to sex. 

There are four genders ; the nuuctdine^ the feminine^ the C4m^ 
tnon^ and the neuter, 

Obitdsbs meant originally hInSb of «orft ; thence, Mwb in Teferanee to Mi ; and fhMieo,tlM tmtm 
■ad/orm of words at adapted to disttignlah ol^eeta In regard to sex. 

06. The mascnliDe gender denotes males. 
Ex.— Unde, father, son, gtnremor, Mr. Bobertaon, execntor, dog, he, hinwelf. 

97. The feminine gender denotes females. 

Ex.— Aunt, mother, daughter, girl, hen, goose, heroine, eeamstrees, she, heiBelfl 

98. The common gender denotes either males or femaleii 
or both. 

Ex.— Persons, parents, children, cat, injects, 1, 70a, they, who. 

99. The nenter gender denotes neither males nor females. 
Ex.— Tree, house, dtjr, heaven, beauty, bodv, siae, manhood, soul, it, what 

The neuter gender pertams chiefly to thingfs, and to qualities or other attributes. 

Chmmon gender of course does not imply common sex, but is the character- 
istic of those substantives which denote living beings, without showing in them- 
selves whether males or females are meant, being equally applicable to both. 
The sex may, however, be sometimes ascertained iVom some other word in ths 
sentence ; and th<9n the words should be parsed accordingly. 

Ex.-** The child and his mother were in good health." Here ehUd is masou* 
luie, as shown by Ms, 

Some grammRrians retject the ** common gender,'* and would pane inch wordi as parentt an4 
friend* t as '*of the masculine and femlaine sender," **of the masculine or feminine fender.** 
'*of the masonlibe gender," o^ **of the feminine gender," according to the sense. I see no Talid 
objection to the term camman fender, provided gender and eex be not, as they frequently are. con* 
founded. They are distinct in meaning : gender is a property belonging to leorde only ; mm! scb. 
to ol^eeU. 

100. Nouns strictly applicable to males only, of to females only, 
are sometimes used to denote both. This usually occurs when the 
speaker aims at brevity of speech, and when the ser is not impor- 
tant to his design. The masculine term is generally preferred. 

Ex. — ^^JBorset are fond of men pastures;*' i. «., hortet. and mares too. "The 
Jewe are scattered over the wliole world.'' ^^ffeirs are orten disappointed.'* ** 1 
saw (^eeee and dueke in the pond." " The poeU of England." But in connection 
with a proper name, only the appropriate term will harmonize in sense ; as, " The 
poai Homer;" ♦* The poeUse Sappho." 

101. Sometimes animals are regarded as male or female, not 
from their sex, but from their general character — from having mas- 
culine or feminine qualities. 

Ex.— "TheZiow meets *m foe boldly." " The /oaj made At# eseape." "The 
spider weaves her web." " The dove smooths her feathers." " The timid hare 
leaps from her covert." " Every hee minds her own business." — Addison, " The 
ant is a vei7 cleanlv insect, and throws out of her nest all the remains of the corn 
on which sm feeds.'' — Id, Had thes6 bees and ants appeared to Addison as un- 
interesting, ordinary things, he would probably have used " it" and " its ;" but 
their aUractive^ (Mmable, and almost rational qualities made the adoption of the 
femine gender peculiarly elegant. 
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102. Soy inanimate objects are sometimes r^arded by the 
imagination as living beings, and have tben a suitable sex ascribed 
to them. The objects, in such cases, are said to be personified^ that 
is, endowed with personal qualities ; and the nouns denoting such 
objects, may be parsed as masculine or feminine by personification, 

Si^— '* The MM TOM. and iUled the earth with Ktglofy." '' The fMOM took Jb«r 
•tation Btill higher, and looked brighter than before.*' '<The boai haa lost kr 
rodder.** « There lay the ci^ before na, in all A«r beauty." '' Behold the Mar% 
in amber douda arise ; see, with her rosy hands ths jMunts the skiee.*'— X«. 
<* Then Jbtifer roahedr-Aw eyes on fire."— OMIum. See hie Ode on the JPaeeiant. 

103. A collective noan, when nsed in the plural form, or when 

it represents the collection as an aggregate or a whole, is of the 

neuter sender; when used otherwise, its gender corresponda with the 

sex of tne individuals composing the collection. 

Ex.-—** Six /amiUet settled on this river." ** Eveiy ^feneration has Ue pec1llil^ 
ities." " The audience were mooh pleased." 

104 Some words may vary much in gender, aooording to the very differ* 
ent meanings which thoy have. 

Ex.— <<AAiffMatball;" '< I saw no ^amd in my hnnt." ^'AbrillUnt ^mmm/ 
<< He has genwa:^ ** The same man tAo^— woman <fta<~-person «Aa«— apple tkaL" 

The English language has three methods of distingoishiiig 
the two sexes. 

106. 

Bachelor,. 



Beau, 

Boy, 

Boar, 

Bridegroom, 

Brother, 

Bull, 

Bullock, 

Cock, I 

Booster, f 

Colt, 

DrSle, 
Earl, 
Father, 
Friar, 

106. 



a. By different words. 

maid, I Gander, 

spinster. ) Qentleman, 

belle. Hart, 

fpi\» Horse, 

sow. Husband, 

bride. King, 

sister. Lad, 

cow. Lord, 

heifer. Male, 

^^"^ fer, 

fUly. Master, 

bitch. Mr., 

duck. Milter, 

countess. Monk, 

mother. Mmisieur, 

nun. « Monsieur, 



roe. 

mare. 

wife. 

queen. 

lass. 

lady. 

female. 

woman. 

mistress. 

miss. 

Mrs. 

spawner. 

nun. 

mademoiselle. 



Nephew, niece. 

Papa, mamma. 

Bake, jilt; 

Bam, ewe. 

Sire, madams. 
Sire (ahorse), dam. 

Sir, madam. 

Sloven, slut. 

Son, daughter. 

Stag, hind. 

Steer, heifer. 

Swain, nymph. 

TJnole, aunt 

Wimd, witdi. 

^"-^ Si I 

Charles, CarQlina. 



b. By difference of termination. 

Most words of this class are appellations of office, occupation, or 
rank, and the feminine generally ends in ess or trix. 

£x. — Abbott, abbess. Add xas: Baron, heir, host, priest, count, poet, peer, 

propheL tutor*, ma^or, prior, shepherd, sultan*, deacon, s' ^ ^ ^* 

(see Bulea for Spellmg,) ogre, patron, god, (see Bules for fc ^ 

mit, archer, viscount, author, canon, diviner, doctor*, tailor. 

regent, soldier, warrior. Change teb or tob into ibess, ana dsb into dbiss: 

Actor, doctor, arbiter, benefactor, auditor, enchanter, elector, instructor, chanter, 

songster, conductor, embassador, hunter, mister, protector, traitor, commander, 

demander, detractor, victor, suitor, director*, proprietor, seamster, idolater, edi< 

* Words marked with a star, hare also aome other form to denote the female. 
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tor, progenitor, fornicator, porter, punter, orator*, mediator*, offender, solicitor, 
rector^ spectator*, creator, emolator, exactor, foander^ tntor^ huckster, sempster, 
inhabiter. minister, waiter, monitor, deserter*, inhentor*, mventor, competitor, 
executor*. Chaaige tob into tbix: Administrator, executor, adjutor, testator, 
prosecutor, inheritor, director, arbitrator. Ghange reb inio bxbs: Adulterer, 
adventurer, caterer, cloisterer, nucksterer, murderer, sorcerer. 



Emperor, 

Negro, 

Governor, 

Votary, 

Eagle, 



empress, i 
emperess. { 
negress. 
governess, 
votaress. 



WOBDS KOT so BEOULAB. 

Carl, carline. 



Landgrave, 

Margrave, 

Pali^ave, 

Joseph, 

Tragedian, 



langravine. 

maigravine. 

palsgravine. 

Josephine. 

tragedienne. 



Don, 

In&nt, 

Tzar, 

Sultan, 

Augustus, 

Cornelius, 



Ijannderer, laundress. 

Duke, duchess. 

Tyrant, tyranness. 

Pythonist, pythoness. 

iS^t' }-*»-•• 

Hero, heroine. 



Cf^less. Chamberlain, chambermaid. George, 



Goodman, 
Widower, 
Lover, ) 
Love, J 
Signore, 



0ign< 
Mar<^ 
Marquess, 



rquis, ) 



goody, 
widow. 

love. 

signora. 

marohionesB. 



Henry, 

JuliuSj 

Louis, 
John, 
Frank, \ 
Frands, \ 



donna. 

infiinta. 

tzarina. 

sultana. 

Augusta. 

Cornelia. 

Qwtfpau 

Henrietta. 

Julia, ^ 

Juliet. I 

Louisa. 

Joanna. 

Frances. 



107. When, for either sex, the appropriate term is so seldom 
used as to be uncouth, the other term may be preferred; and 
wherever there is a term for but one of the sexes, it may be used 
for the other, if necessary. 

108. Words derived or compounded from others, usually express 

gender in the same way. 

Ex. — ** Coheir, coheiress; archduke, arekduehess ; grandsire. arandam; land- 
lord, landlady; schoolmaster, schoolmisiresa ; schoolboy, schoolgirl j merman, mm^ 
maid; grandfiftther, grandmother; step-son, step-daugMer ; peacock, peahenJ^ 

100. c^By using a distinguishing word. 

Ex.— JB&-bear, «^bear; A«-^oat, «;i*-goat; J«<sfc-rabbit, <fod-rabbit; oxiMparrow, 
^tffHsparrow; 97ia»-servant, mau^ervant; male descendants, femtde descendants ; 
J6*. iBarton, Mrs. Barton ; Mr. Beynolds, Miss Beynolds. 

110. For some very common objects we have a common-gender 
term, as well as a masculine term and a feminine. 

J^.—Parentf &ther, mother ; ehUd^ son, daughter ; person^ man, woman. 

111. Some descriptive terms are so rarely needed to denote women, 
that they have no corresponding feminine terms. 

Ex.— ^Printer, carpenter, robber, baker, brewer, hostler, lawyer, fop, drummer, 
aolonel. 

112. Others have rarely or never corresponding masculine terms. 
Ex.— laundress, seamstress, brunette, coquet, jilt, dowdy, vixen, termagant^ 

hag. 

Genders of Pronouns* 

The speaker, and the person addressed, being matually present, or generally 
known to each other in regard to sex, it was not thought necessary, in the forma- 
tion of speech, to make different pronouns for distinguishing them in regard to 
■ex. The personal pronouns of the first or the second person should therefore 
be parsed as of the common gender, unless the sex becomes more definitely 

7 
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known bj some other word in the sentence. In the third pereou amgolar, how 
erer, the different sexes are distinguished hy personal pronouns adapted in gen- 
der to each. See p. 11. 

113. The pronoun t^ usually regarded neuter oulj, is, I suspect, alao of 
the common gender, when it stands for nouns of this gender, and scMuetimefl 
when it denotes objects slightly personified. 

Ex.— *< The differ broke its chain.'* ** The child has singed iit ttoek," " The 
maim ran back when it saw me." ** Sltep never visits sorrow ; when ii does, U is 
a comforter."— iSftAUQMartf. 



114. Indeed, it seems that the three pronouns A^ ahe^ and «t, may i 
times refer to objects without special regard to sex ; he being prefeired fbr what 
is laige, bold, or preeminent ; shCt for what is effeminate or dependent ; and t^ 
for what is small, unimportant, or imperfectlj' known. I think I have noticed 
this principle oiten, especially in onr mode of speaking of laboring AnJTrn^iay and 
of pets. 

Ex.— •*« The dMhdrU writhed hit lithe proboscis." ** The swan with her beanti- 
fhl onrving neck.*^ **The eeoMrd with %U wild scream." *' Bsr young the par' 
tridffe led."— i^mm^. In this last sentence, the other words make the feminine 
pronoun preferable. 



Persons. 

The person of a word shows whether the word refers to the 
speaker, the object spoken to, or the object spoken of. 

There are three persona; the~^r«/, the second^ and the third. 

The word rsBsovt it bonowed ftom itaca^Iarliia. «nd meant orMnattr Modb, ciiiiacf^ 
•^or«, or aipeaktn on Um itac«s and thaneo ii dnrlTfld its mdm m used m grammar. 

116. The flrtt person denotes the speaker. 
Ex.—"/ WiJUam Jonee here certify, that," ^. **/t0Ao command you, am the 
general." " Many evils beset ua moriali." 

116. The second person represents an object as spoken to. 

Ex. — *' JBenrpj shut the door." ^^IHends, BomanSy oourUrymen/ lend me fomr 
ears." " thou Almighty God, who didst create this wondrous world." *' Forl&d 
it, Jiietice.''^ "0 Liberty / what crimes are committed in thy name V^—Had, Bctand, 
W hen inanimate objects are addressed, they are of course personified. 

117. The tliird person represents an object as spoken of. 
Ex.— " The eUy is in a howl of mmtmtaiaa.^'^ "I have read Webster* a reply to 

Sayne.^^ " I am the man whom you wish to see." **7b fail is disgracefoL" 

The naming of fhe dUEairent persons as shown ahoTe, pret^ aeeond, and thbrd, is in aeoord- 
anoe with the natural order of ftill diaoonne ; aa, **IJamea BenneU certify to ycu, WiUUan 
Morrieon^ that Timothy Flint is the legal otener of this farm.*^ It is also ohvions, that we 
ean refer, in speakiog, only to oonelvea, to something spoken to, or to sometiitng spoken of. 

118. When a noun comes after a verb to explain the nomina- 
tive, it is of the third person, though the nominative may be of the 
first or the second person. 

Ex. — *<We are the patrons that will support you." '<Tou are the person 
wanted." **I am«W(/ of the county." ** Weare «<raii^«rf here." '* You are 
Awitw." 

J^wson rather disappears from the words sheriffs strangers, and heroes^ as hers 
used without an article. Sher\f, for instance, does not seem to denote the speaker 
as such, nor a person spoken (n as such, but is simply descriptive somewhat like 
aji adjective. 
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119. A word used in ftpeahing of one or of n, part of the personft 

Bpeaking or addressed, is in the third person. 

Ex.—** Each ontf of us is Btadyinf U$ lesson." " Eveir <nu of yoa Icdowi Jm 
duty." ^'■SoTM of voxi have lost Uieir plaoes." (Speaking to a spsUing-olass.) 
^*'JSom$ of yoa have lost your places," sounds perhaps better to some ears ; yet the 
former is the correct expression aocording to principle. 

120. The third person is sometimes elegantly nsed for the first 

or the second. 

Ex. — **The king is always iriUjn^ to listen to the jnst oomphunts of his sub- 
jects ;" for, *^ I am alwairs," <&c. " Surely, my mother does not mean to manry mft 
to snoh an old miser ;" for, ** Surely, mother, you do not," d^o. 



Penons of pronouis. 

121. The pronouns of the first penson plural, im, our, oun^ etc., 
are used when the speaker includes others with himself; and some- 
times, to represent two or more persons as uttering the .same thing 
together. 

Ex.— << Let iu go." "John. Mary, sndL must learn our lessons." " IF«, the 
people," &Q,—€kmstUution qflMU.S. ** TFi are going to the mountai]ie,"--J»wiy- 
MbwatOMh Song, 

122. The pronouns of the second person plural, you^ your^ etc., 

are used to denote two or more persons addressed, or one only with 

others included. 

Ex.—" My countrymen, I appeal to yw." "Tw boys may ffo andplay." "Ton, 
sir, you were the boys that threw rocks through the windows?* " J^m meohanics 
[speaking to one only] are required to work only ten hours per day." 

123. Hence it is, perhaps, that we and yoUj as well as ihey^ 

sometimes refer to mankind generally. 

Ex. — " We are apt to loye those who loye us." " Tou may as well seek honey 
in gall, as happiness in yice." " ShiJEespeare presents to you the uniyersal world." 
"2ju!y say that Buchanan will be electecL" ^^Ihey say that free goyemments will 
ultimately be established in all parts of the world." 

When a pronoun refers to two or more substantives taken 
together, and of different persons, it prefers the first person to the 
second, and the second to the third. 

Ex.— " Jakes and I haye lost our horses." *' Jamxb and tou haye lost fom 
horses." 



Numbers. 

The nninber of a word shows whether the word refen to 
one object or to more than one. 

l^ere are two numbers ; the singular and the pluraL 

124. The singular number denotes but one. 
Ex. — ^Apple, knife, pin, grain, flower, I, he, one, an, this, that. 

125. The plural number denotes more than one. 

Ex.— Apples, kniyes, grains, mioe, flowers, we, they, ones, these, thoee^ 
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126. Two or more BiDgoIars connected merelj by andj are 
equivalent to a plural. 

£z^— **«^Aj», Jame$y and Tkoma§, «ra ttadying*'— >The &^ are atadyixig. 

127. Two or more objects viewed one by one, or separately, 

have words referring to tbem in the singular number. 

£z. — " Every hxabt best knaum itt own sorrowB.'* *' Neither Habt ncv Mab- 
«KA ka$ dudied her lesson.'' 

128. A possession or attribute relating in common to several 

objects, should generally be expressed by a singular word. 

Ex. — " It was done for our iOJ^," not §aiM, *' Let them be oontent with their 
20<," not loU. " Ton and I have the Mmepurpoie, bat different jadgmenta." 

129. A proper noun, when plnralized, denotes a race or family, 
or two or more objects as having the same name or character. 

£z.— ^^TheDizonsandtheBoltons." <« The twelve CsBsars." '< Her Mazions, 
Bunpters, Batledges, and Pinkneys." 

130. Abstract or material nouns, as such, are never plaral, ex- 
cept a few that have no singular form. 

Ex.— Pride, ambition, hope, motion, duration, business ; gold, copper, meat, 
hav, straw, spede, batter, cider, beer, molasses, ivy, lire, snow, mud, water, flax, 
■ilk, dost; ashes, oats. 

131. Sometimes they are plnralized to denote more kinds 
than one. 

Ex.— Diseases, fevers, vices, airs, wines, teas, cottons, silks, satins, taxes. 

132. Sometimes they denote two or more objects having the 

quality or substance, or else something as composed of parts. 

Ex.— Curiosities, slates, straws, timbers, proceedings, liberties, riffhts. *' All 
the sisters are beeMUeiJ'^ " The hsiahU of Abraham, at Quebec." " Uj ntarikty 
" 1 had only a few ooppert left." *' 1 heard the wUers roar down the cataract." 

133. Some nouns that denote objects consisting of two parts, or 
conceived to consist of many parts or individuals, are always plural. 

Ex.— Tongs, scissors, lungs, embers, ashes, pincers, breeches, trousers, draw- 
ers, hose, bowels, entrails, intestineSj billiards, calends, ides, nones, annals, 
aronives, clothes, g^igglesj snuffers, stairs, head-quarters, poetics, riches, victuals, 
assets, teens, matms, vespers, hemorrhoids, hjster^cs^ dreg^, bitters, filings, 
remains, obsequies, nuptials, chops, spatterdashes, statistics, folks, abortg^infls, 
antii/odes, mammalia, ffralln, passerfis, sporades, regalia, paraphernalia, vetches, 
cattle, hustings, belles-lettres (bel-let'tr). Except, however, the class, furfuimrt, 
jmodry^ lumtrf^ etc, which are singular. 

134^ Sometimes such a vrord may be used in the singular number to denote 
ft part) or to denote the object as an individual, or to denote the entire oollectioa 
as one thing. 

Ex.—" The left htng was diseased." '* A stair ; a bellows ; the annal ; a valu- 
able statistic" 

135. Son^e nouns have the same form for either number. 

Ex. — ^Deer, sheep, swine, grouse, series, spedes, superficies, corps, apparatus, 
means. 

136. A collective noun is plural, even when singular in form 
yet plural in idea. 

«Ex.— " The American |Mopb are jealous snd watohAil of thehr liberties." 
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In a few inBtances, the same oollectiTe noun is used in both nnmben in the 
same aentenoe, and perhaps not improperiy. ** Eadh ISnt8s shall keep a joomal of 
%U prooeedings, and from time to time publish the same, ezceptinflr saon parts as 
may in (heir ^vLOgmQnt reqaire secrecy." — OnutUuiionqfths UnUed Statst. ^* There 
ii a triba in these monntains^ who an fairer and more intelligent than the other 
Indians."— /rvtii^. The first view refers to the whole ; and the other, to the 
individuals. 

137. Some nouns denoting animals, and also words of number 

preceded by a numeral adjective, are sometimes used in the sin- 

gular form to express a plural sense. 

£x.r-** This creek abounds in trout and pm^''^—JEBplonn^ EBptdM/on. To 
sav, ** in troiuU and fetehu^ might mean dinerent kinos. ** Faiti and fitk iot 
sale." ^^ Two pair; three dottn; three toort; five hundrtdP Here the nomeral 
adjective seems of itself sufficient to determine or express the number. 

138. Foot and Aorse, in the sense of troops, and saXL^ in' the sense of ships^ 
are plural Sometimes caamon and ahoi are plural : also hwd; as, "forty hoadP 

139. In a word, the singular form of some words is some- 
times used for the plural form, though the latter may also be in 
good use. 

Ez«— <* The/M / they come ; they come."— ^^rof». " Where the "hM^Km^ in 
their blindness, bow down to stocks and stones." — HAer, ** All mannw of e^" 
<( To mould Mck and bum them." ^^ We have caught some fith?^ 

" They had herrings and madosreU,^'* ^'-Trowta and tdlmma swim sgainst the 
stream." << FowU and JUhs8y << In sooret and doe&ns.^^ *< By huiutrsds and 
ihouaands.*^ ** Oannont and muikett.'^^ 

140. In using the singular form, the mind dwells perhaps 
rather on the nature than on the number of the objects,— on what 
is meant rather than on how many are meant. 

141. The singular form and the plural sometimes differ in 

sense, or are different words. 

£z. — Arm, amu (weapons) ; letter, letiera (literature) ; pain, jpains (care) ; ooIoTi 
molars (banner) ; meanSy manners, moraii, pkymes, athsa, 

142. Some nouns, though always plural in form, are considered 
to be either singular or plural, according as the mind conceives 
the thing as composed of parts, or as a single object of thought. 

Ex. — ^News, odds, means, amends, alms, suds, mathematics, politics, ethics, 
physics, optics, mechanics, hydraulics, apociypha, mumps, measles, wages. " The 
meaalea have bboken out thick upon him." *^ The msasUi s sometimes a daxiffcr- 
ous disease." " There the diflSsrent poUUea of the day wsbb maonsssD." **Po2i- 
^ B an uncertainprofession." " Can all that optics tbaoh unfold thy form to 
please me so ?" — GampbdCs Baitibow, The tendency rather is, to construe such 
words pluraUy, except a few of the most common ones. Writers sometimes shun 
the doubtful construction, bv saying, for instance, " The science of mathematics 
js"— ; ^^ Physical seienee TB^^ . 

It is the sense rather than the form, that determines the number; hence mo- 
JasssSf Jeans, <&c., are singular, though thev end in «. A noun that makes sense 
with a or a» before it, or m after it, is singular ; a noun that makes sen^e with ^mo 
or i^ese beibre it, or are after it, is plural. 

How the plural minnber Is expresned. 

143. Most nouns become plural by adding s to the singolar 
Xc— Book, hoOu; street, streets ; hat, hats ; river, rivers; village, mUoffes, 
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144. When 9 alone annexed, conid not be easily prononbced; 
and when the singular ends in t, o, u, or y, preceded each \>j a 
consonant, — ^the pland is formed bj adding es. 

£z.-^hiireh, chtreket; bendh, bmAM; blnsh, hhuSum: miss, miaaet ; atla, 
a<2a«M; isthmus, wii«uM<f; topaz, iopaua; tax, toaaw; alkali, a£fca^i«9; Tabbi, 
rablnst; halo^ huoa; negro, nsgron; gna, gnuta; stoiy, ttoria; '*the YrtiuM&a- 
^i»-«»; the Mmaurir^.^ 

145. Proper nouns, foreign nouns, and unusual nouns, are 
changed as little as possible, and hence often assume « only. 

Ex.— Henry, ffmrft ; Tally, IktUys: Mary, Itdrfft: Cicero, deeros: Scipio, 
^SsMw ; Nero, iVWtw. «< The two Miss Foots J' Teooalli (Mexican temple). '< t^- 
caUM^* migor-domo, ^^ ma^or"domo9,*'-^Prue<xtt. ** The novel is fbll of <xm, hg** 
fohySt altoa, and fu>«c" — Review. And, owing to their foreHqn tinge, we still find 
in good use, eaniM^ groUot. jwniat, mementoSf octavos^ portieoe^ quartos, sokw, tyroty 
«ero9. in stead of eamJtoes fi^m eanto, grottoeB from grotto, Juntoes from Junto, etc, 
whicn are also coming into use. 

But when words of these dosses are so familiarly known as to be easily recog" 
nized in almost an^ form, they are often plaralized like ordinary noons ; as, Jrar- 
riee, Henriet, Mana, Ptolemiet, Neroea, wMes, noes, 

146. The following nouns change their ending into ves : — 
Beef, beeves; oalf; ealvesj elf; dves; half, halves; knife, knives; leaf, leavet; 

Uf^, lives; loaf, loaves; self, m29m; sheaf, sheaves; shelf, tkOves ; thief, thieves; 
wife, fohes ; wolf, wolves. Wharf has sometimes wharves—^ heavier word for pro- 
nnnoiation. Stajf has staves, wnen not compounded ; but it should always &KV* 
stiiffs, to distinguish its plural firom staves, the plural of stave, 

147. For forming the plural of some words, no general role 
can be given, and they are therefore said to be irregular. 

Man, men. Foot, f^. Ox, oxen. Cow, oows. L we* 

Woman, women. Goose, geese. Mouse, mice. Cow nas also ki/ne. Thou, Tou. 
Child, children* Tooth, teeth. Louse, lice, the old or poetic plural. He, tney. 

The words ending in «nai», that are not compounds of man, are regular and take 
«/ as, Gkrman, Oennans; taJisman, talismans; Mussulman, Musswmans. 

148. Some nouns have both a regular and an irregular plo* 
rail but with a difference in meaning. 

Brother, hvihers (of the same fhmily), brethren (of the same society). 

Pie, <fie9 (stamps for coining), <i»e0 (small cubes for gaming). 

Fish, Jishes (individuals), Jish (quantity, or the species). 

Genius, gemvses (men of genius), genii (spirits). 

Index, vndexes (tables of contents), indices (algebraic signs^. 

Penny, pennies (pieces of money), pence (how much in value). 

Pea, peas (individuals— two or more), pease (m distinction from other vegetables). 

149. Most compound words are pluralized, by making plur^ 

only that part of the word which is described by the rest. 

Ex. — "Mouse-traps, ox-carts, brothers-in-law, sisters-in-law, biUets-donX| 
courts-martial, aids-de-camp, cupfhls, spoonfuls, coachfuls, wagon-loads, com- 
inandors-in-caiei^ cestuis que trust." It is generally the first part of a compound 
word, that is descriptive, or is used in the sense of a prefix. 

160. When the compound word is a foreign term or other 
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plirase^ of which the descriptive part is not very obvious, the 
whole word is generally pluralized like a simple one. 

Ex. — " Fiano-fortes, oamerarobsoiiras, auto-d^-fes, oong6-<i*-^lirai, lonii-d'ort, 
flower-de-luces, tete-a-tetes, ipse-dixits, habeaa-oorpuBes, acire-fiicittes, jook-Sp 
lanterns." 

151. A few compound words have both parts made plural. 

Ex. — ^liCan-servant, mmi^ervatUs ; woman-servant, toom&t^ervanU ; knight** 
templar, kmghU4emplar9 (better, hnigliU Umplar) ; ignis-fataus, igtiM/atuV^ 

152. A term composed of a proper name preceded by % 

title, is pluralized by annexing the plural termination to either, 

the name or the title, but not to both. 

Ex. — **The 2/R8868 Davidson; the Miss Brownt; the Dtb, Edmondson: the 
Me89r9. Harper." <<The Misses WiumeT.''^Jibrris and WiiUs. **The Jiisisa 
Smith."— ^f^n^ <*The Miss BorMd!s:''-Irving. **With respect to the Mim 
Thompmms^ or the Misses ITicmpsony I am decidedly for the Miss Thompsons,-— Ar- 
nold's Qrmmar: London, *^ Some persons would say ihs Miss Thompsons, others 
the Misses Thompson .* the former mode is clearly more in keeping with the general 
practice of the language, and one^s leaning at first would be toward it ; but those 
who plume themselves on their accuracy adopt the latter." — Ih, ** From Buchesses 
and Lady Maries^'-^Itps. " I went to the ladies BuUer^—SufifL "May there 
be Sir Isaac Newtons in every science."— Wa^, 

153. But when the title is Mrs^ or is preceded by a nume- 
ral, the latter noun is always made plural. 

Ex.— "The Mrs. Wdbys:' "The two Mr. Barlmos:' "The two Miss Seotts 
had been gatiiering flowers."— /m7>^. " The two beautiftQ Miss Clarks,^^ The 
word Miss^ in such phrases, bears more resemblance to an adjective than to §■ 
noun : its use is similar to that of the adjectives in such phrases as, "The stiDgy 
old miser;" " The two stingy old misers.^' 

154. And the title is always pluralized, when it refers to two 
or more different or separate persons. 

Ex.— "i>r«. Bruns, Edwards, and Johnson ;" ^^ Misses Mary and Julia Harrison." 
In regard to the plural of names involvin|f titles, there has been not a little of di 
versity in practice and doctrine. Some afwavs pluralize the title ; others, the 
name ; and a few venture to pluralize both. Tne prevailing custom is, I beueve, 
not to pluralize that word of the term which the speaker means to use as explana- 
toiy or descriptive of the other. It would be an elegant disUnction, and m the 
analogy of such plurals as Uas^ sUks, toUus, &c, to pluralize the title only, when 
brothers or sisters are meant ; and the name only, when the persons belong: to dif- 
ferent families of the same name, — ^to say " the Misses Broww^ when the l^ies are 
sisters, and " the Miss Browns*'' when they are not. But as this distinction would 
sometimes perplex the writer in addressing persons whose &mily relations ho does 
not know, it will probably never be adopted. To persons w&hing a plain and 
positive rule, I womd say. Always pluralize the title only, when it is MisUr, Miss^ 
or Doctor y not preceded by a numeral ; as. " The Messrs, Morton /" " The Misses 
Diaeon;'' ^^The J>rs. Bolton;'^ ^^ Drs, BoUon,^' This mode of pluraliang such 
terms will, I believe, ultimately prevail in this country ; and I rather think it has 
the best right to do so. It is a law of our language to vary proper names as little 
as possible : some proper names can not well be pluralized ; many proper namee 
have both the singular and the nlnrol form, yet are singular in each, and mean dif- 
ferent persons. "Drs. Mott. Office," plainly denotes two men ; but " Dr. Mottg, 
Office," would probably be understooa as denoting but one man. Besides, we 
always pluralize the title when but once used in spe^ng of several perBons taken 
distnbutively ; as, " The Messrs. John and Thomas Wharton ;*' " The Messrs. 
Newman and Patterson;" "The Messrs, Branch & Co.;" "James and "William 
Bimms, Bsquires ;" and, to add the strongest argument in conclusion, I would say 
that almost all the advertisements which I have seen— at least thirty ot forty— of 
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iby „ - 

. , bc«in with «*The J&Mt" , or, "The Muart. , will 

niAiice/' «o. 

Our language has many words adopted from other languages. These 
usually retain the same plural in ours that they have in the languages 
from which they were taken. Some/ however, take the English pliual 
only; some, the foreign only; and some, either. No certain role can 
be given for forming such plurals, but the following may be of some 
assistance : — 

165. The termination us is changed to »; urn or on, to ay u^ 
to 68 or ides ; a, to a; or ata ; and x or ex, to ces or ices, 

ThoM noons of the following list, which hsTe heeomo m far natmllMd m to hftT« also m ran- 
lar ploral Ilka that of tha natlTas, in addition to thoir original plural, axa diitinguishad by ItaHwb 



CffuMg4 final 

to Ml~^ 
Larva, 
Lam'ina, 
Miu/nla, 
Mina'tia, 
NeVula, 
Sill^uB, 
Simula, 
Scc/ria, 
Alamna, 
Ala'mina, 

Ibrm^ula. 
A^ ata:— 
JDo^ima, 



Mias^ma. 
Usfci:— 
Alnnmiu, 
Focua^ 

Gemtu, 
Ma'gns, 
Olyolus, 
JPol'vpus, 

Stim'aliiB, 
Cal^calas, 
Eohi^nas, 



Sarooph'agns, 

Hippopot^oB. 

Um,on, tox:^ 

Ammaveulvmj 

Arca'num, 

AuUym^atonj 

Chrittfrion, 

Gorrigen'dmn, 

Pa^tnm, 

Deaidera'tum, 

Efflu'vium, 

Ephem'eron, 

Erra'tum^ 

Oymna^nvm^ 

MerWrivm, 

Memoranfdum, 
Mommftiim, 
Fhenom^enon, 
S6h</Uwn, 
St -' 



inen'siB, OoHXj 

Analysis, Oafltx, 

Antith'eBia, Ou/aMx, 

Basis, JBefUx, 

Crisis, Ma^nx, 

IHsr^ewB, Safdix^ 

Ellipsis, Q^inewnx, 
£mi>ha8iB, 

(yasis, PhcUfanx, 

Borea^is, Lar^ynx^ 

Thesis, Beau, 

Fhasis, Cher^vib, 

Praxis, Ser'aph, 

Fascis, Stafmen, 

Di'esis, Tegmon, 
Metamor'phosis, Legvfmen, 



Va'rix. 

Ex to icqbb:— 



Mm'ai/rmmk, 
Spectrum, 
Yin'evUvm, 
'Prapefmwm, 
Farhe^ion, 
Aphe'lion, 
Perihelion. 
IstoEs: — 
Axis, 



Synopsis, 

Paren'thesis, 

Hypoth^esis, 

Syn'thesis, 

Metrop^oUa. 

Is to IDXB : — 

Chrys'alis. 

Ephem'ens, 

Can^tharis, 

Epider'mis, 

A^phis, 

A^sis, 

/rw, 

Proboaoia, 

UtOQSSl — 

Appendix, 



Bandit, 
Tviiw/ao, 
dcero'ne, 
Litterateur', 
Gte'nns, 
Monsieur, 
Madame, 
Mr. 

IgtM-faifv/ua, 
Sia'tfua^ 
Apparaftua, 
Ver'tigo, 
Billet^ooz, 
Malum pronil/- 
itum, 



VerUx, 
Voriex, 
Index. 
Caudez. 

phalan'gSa. 

faryn'ges. 

beaux. 

cher'abim. 

seraphim. 

Btam'ina. 

teg'mina. 

legu'mina. 

iMmdittiL 

virtuo'sl. 

dceTC/nl. 

literatL 

ffen'idra. 

Messieun. 

Mesdamea. 

Messrs. 

ignes-fatoi, 

hiatus. 

apparatus. 

vertigrinto. 

bUlets-douz. 

malaprohibka. 



I belieye the tendency is, to give the preference to the English plural in 
fiumliar language ; to the foreign, in technical or scientific language. 

156. Letters, figures, and other characters, are pluralized by 
adding '«. 

Ex.—" The a'a and n'a in t\ie first line." « By 6's and 7's." " What mean 
those i 's and G's ?" The apostrophe is used to prevent ambiguity; thus, "Otom 
your fa and dot your i'«," is not the same as " Cross your ta and dot your is." SB 
migbt mean 6 shillings or five times «. 
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IVnmben of Pronouns. 

157. In editorials, speeches, and proclamations, toe, our^ ctOi, 
are frequently used to denote apparently but one. 

Ex. — ** Wis trust these sentimentR will meet with approbation." " We belieTB 
piovisionB will be scarce." " We shall not yield to our rebellions subjects." 

This manner of speaking gives generally an air of modesty or aathority to the 
assertion ; the speaker seemmg to deliver his own senUments as if they were also 
entertained, or ooald be enforced, by others as well as by himself. Let a writer in 
an infiaential periodical sav, ** / believe there is an impending crisis in the money 
market," and who cares for or heeds his assertion ? but let him sa^, *' We believe 
there is an impending crisis in the monev market," and the expression will at onoe 
strike alarm and terror into the hearts of thousands. The one is presented as the 
opinion of the writer only, the other as that of the community, ^ut the palpable 
use of toe for I, is, like some other politeness, unsupported by nature and good 
sense. Some one has said, that it is as if the person were ashamed to show his nice. 
It is generally assumed as a veil of modesty, or to avoid ** the ohuve of egotism." 
Kany of titie greatest masters of our language, namely, Johnson, Whateley, Web- 
ster, and others, have not been afraid or ashamed to use the abhorred Z An 
author may sometimes use «w, not in reference to his party, or the world generally, 
but simply in reference to his reader as going along with him, — a sort of grandpa 
style ; but when there is no reference whatever to any others than himself, the use of 
we for /may be more polite, yet it is certainly leas correct. Authors often avoid the 
dilemma, by speaking of themselves in the third person. When responsibility or an 
xmenviable position is to be assumed, it is obviously more polite to use /than we. 

To the foregoing manner of speakiuff, ourae^ is peculiarly adapted, and it is 
sometimes used accordingly; but youraaf is strictly siujjular. " What then re- 
mains f Our8elf^''^Po^9 J>unoiad ; The Goddeee qfDuUness. 

168. You J your^ yours, etc., are now singular as well as plural. 

" It is altogether absurd to consider you as exclusively a plural pronoun in the 
modem Enfflish language. It may be a matter of history, that it was originally 
used as a plural only ; and it may be a matter of theory, tnat it was first applied 
to individuals on aprinciple of flattery ; but the foot is, that it is now our second 
person singular. When applied to an individual, it never excites anv idea either 
of plurality or of adulation ; but excites, precisely and exactly, the idea that was 
excited by thou, in an earlier stage of the language." — Lord Jeffrey: JSiin^rfj^h 
Seview. 

The Qnakeriim of Murray and Brown aoeonnta fbr their partiality to Thou, 

169. When a pronoun stands for two or mors nouns taken 
together, that are equivalent in sense to a plural, or when any 
one of the substantives referred to is plural, the pronoun must be 
plural; but when it refers to a singular implying more than one 
object, or to several singulars taken separately or individually, it 
must be singular. 

Ez^-*'* John and Jamee are studyin^^ their lessons." " Neither the fathsr nor 
the sone ever surrendered their rights." ^^Eoery one should have his own place." 
^A person should never be very sanguine in hie expectations." 

160. Each other applies to two only, or to pairs; one another^ 
to more than two. 

Ex. — " The brother and sister love eai^ other,^"* ** Wives and husbands are, in- 
deed, incessantly complaining of each oOier,^'* — Johnson. *< Put the dozen eups 
withm one another.^^ " The severed Indian ehi^s made peaoe with one another " 

7* 
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161. What^ in close connection with a plural, is soinetimef 
Dsed in the piarai number. 

Exr— " We were now at the meroy of whea abb oaiued gnerillaB.*'— -TVatM^ m 
Mmeo. *' I moflt now tura to the fkults, or whiU appbab each to me." — Byrath. 

Other was formerlj sometimos used for othen, 

Another^-^CEn other ; henoe, singular. 
Kone (no-one) is singular or plural, and it is generallj used for no and a 
noun. 

For more In regird to the Nmnben of Pronoiuu, eee pego 8. See also pp. 210-Sll. 



Cases* 

The cases are the relations of substantives to other words, in 
the forming of sentences. 

There are three cases ; the nominative^ the possessive^ and the 
defective. 

Some grammarUnt gire anofher can,— the indspMdent^ or tUmoiute ; but there e oema 
to be no more propriety in distingalahing this ease from the nomlfioffM, than there woidd be 
in dlTlding the dlfferenny governed ol^eetiTe cases into tiro or three (' 



162. The nominative case denotes the condition of a sub- 
stantive that is used as the subject of a predicate. 

Ex. — ** The fMon bbinbs beautifully upon the garden." *^ John and Jams9 abs 
FLATiNO, but you aud / abb btudtino." "The murderer was hanged.^' "Dear 
ABB the recoUeetione of youth." " The turn of five thousand dollars was paid." 
The nominative can always be found by asking a question witii who or what befbre 
the verb. " The river is deep." What is deep I The river, 

163. A substantive is also in the nominative case, when it is 
used independently or absolutely, 

Ex.— /» depsndently: "John, you mav go for some water." *< Yon wmj 
recite, J£irv." " Mr. PrenderU^ it is natural K>r man to indulge in the illusions at 
Hope." " xUse, feOouHinen / our country yet remains." " 7e flowers that cluster 
1^ eternal frosts.^' " And Harry*s^A it fell away." "J9& that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear." " Abtalom / Absalom t my sonj my son 1" *^Iieputatum / repu- 
tation 1 oh, I have lost it I" " And then she died, poor thing 1" **Webster»B A*- 
UonarVf Unabridfed." Oal^fomia: what can you say about it I" " His ied and 
loardl he never nad any 1" 

" The iilef of Greece ! the isles of Greece ! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung." — Byron. 

The student can observe, that the Italidied words neither govern other words 
nor are they governed by other words. Such substantives generslly occur in ad- 
dresses or m exclamations ; or, rather, they are used to direct the attention of some 
one addressed, to what the speaker says, or else to draw attention to what the 
word denotes. Sometimes, as in the last example above, they imply that the 
speaker^s feelings are so enkindled by the contemplation of the object, that the 
flood of accumulated feeling bursts forth at once, and without an effort on his part 

In the sentence, ** Udme-stioks ! who eares for what he thinks 3" Jiddle^Ueit 
is simply an inteijection, because it is used merely as the sign of a sudden emo- 
tion, and is not uttered to draw attention to the musical implements themselves. 

Absolutely: *^Shatne being lost, alt virtue is lost. '^ / being sick, the busi- 
ness was neglected." *^ Flash following flash, we had but little hope." '* The 
work being done, we went to the river to fish"— When the work was done, <fec 
'* His being &/orezpner, was the cause of his defeat"— He was defeated because he 
was a foreigner. ** No one was a 



I aware of his being a runawtiy /" better, ** No one 
i was a runaway." ** To become a ipemUkfifty is easy"— A pei^ 
aon may eaaily become a spendthrift. ** To be a respectable preaeher or doetor, if 
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Bisobof zu sein^— AS bishop to be], was oonfinned/' By a more stnimed sapply ox 
words, Bole 7th may be applied m the last two examples : ^^ Mr duty, oon^aered 
as being her ifutruciar^a'^ [duty]. ** His nomination, considered as to be the &ut4- 
op*s*^ [nomination], &o. 

By oarefally examining the foregoing examples, the stadent can observe thai 
the phrases having sabatantives used absolutely, are but abridged expressions for 
dauses beginning with when, while, since, because, or inasmuch as, &o. ; and that 
when thev are converted into clauses, the substantives become nominatives accord- 
ing to Euie Ist or 7th. 

The early tendency of oar language rather was, to ezpreas mibstantives used abaolatelT, 
in the ohjective case, according to the analogy of Greek and Latin; and Milton wrote, " Him 
[being] destroyed, or won to what may work his ntter loss.** Bat modem castom is de- 
cidedly in fitvor of the nominaliTe. 

A noon of the first or the second person, is never used as the sabject of 
a verb. 

Ex.—" I William Smith believe," «fcc "CMldren, obey your parents.** JX»- 
Ueve agrees with ^ as its nominative ; and obey with ye, or you, nnderstood* 

164. A word in the pofsessire case denotes an object to which 
something belongs or pertains. 

The word in the possessive case may denote tne originator, or the first 
owner, or the foil owner, or a partial owner, or a temporary owner, or an 
intended owner, or the whole object comprising the thing possessed as a 
part. The other substantive may denote a material object^ a quality, an 
action, or a state. 

Ex.— ** Irving's works ; Harper's Ferry: my horse; my &ther; my country: 
cup and saucer ; men's and boys' boots lor sale here ; my head ; my Bafferin|[a.'* 
ohn^sbrother— happiness— haste— running— sleeping." "Nature's gifts." "He 



bought a place in !&>one's settle^lent, called Kemper's fiurm." '*fhe master's 
slave and the slave's master." <' Ambition's rise may be virtue's fUL" " The lily's 
beauty." " India's coral strand." " John's head is large." 

165. The possessive case of every noun not ending in the 

sound of «, is indicated by annexing '«. 

Ex. — ^" Harry's slate; the children's books ; Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress ; for 
the Atrids's sake." The '« is a contraction of the old possessive sign, uoriig 
as, ** The Jdngis crowne ;" " In widdowes habite." — Chaucer. 

166. To plurals ending in «, only the apostrophe (') is added; 
and to nouns of the singular number, ending in the sound of Sy U 
is added, but sometimes the apostrophe only. 

TSi^—'' Boys' sports;" ^'Mechanics'' Bank." *' Charles's affairs."— Pfw»«. 
"Louis's reign."— ifodfljwtey. "Mr. Brooks's integrity."—^. JSoereU, "Kin* 
James's Bible."— ^^. F, Marsh, " Brookes's transition."— /<i. " Morris and 
WiUis's Office."— iV: P. Willis, "The title of PhiUips's dictionarv."— t/l K Wor- 
cester. '* Confaoma's Byit^m.'^-'Oxford Fro/essor : maland. " Some of iffischy- 
los's and Euripides's ^ys open m this manner."— i?2dnr'« Rhetoric " Demos- 
thenes's life."— /J. "From Stiles's pocket into Nokea's."- 5iiJtft«M. " Dennis's 
Works."— P<3W. " Miss's fine lunardi."—-ff»m#. "Adonis's deatii."—Jfr*. -ffnwcrw' 
ing. " In King James' Version."— 5. Q, White. "In the Countess's speech."— 
Id. " Bullions^ Grammar."— i?«W«>»*. " Sanders' Series of Readers."— &n<fort. 
^Davies' Mathematics." — Davies. 

The phrases "For conscience' sake," "For goodness' sake," "For Jesus' 
sake," are rather idiomatic exceptions than fair illustrations of a general principle. 
It has been said that the possessive s mav be omitted, when each of the last two 
syllablea of the possessive word begins with an tf-sound, and, the next word also b9- 
pDM w^th an f-aound ; as, " Augnatus' spaaoh." 
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In poetry, when the angular ends in a hiaepg Bound, the s maj be iiaed or 
omitted to suit the poet's oonyenience ; but in prose, I think it should gen- 
erallj' bo used where it is omitted. If not too many hissing sounds oome to- 
gether, and if the possessive a would not be too &r removed from an accented 
syllable, it should doutbless be used; and in other cases, of la probably always 
preferable. People do not hesitate to write, " The horse's heels;'* " The young 
prinoe's &ther." And, if sound is to determine the use or the omission of the «, 
I can not see why maoy other words are less entitled to the 8 than such words 
as these. Few full possessives would be harsher or heavier than such plural 
words as glasseSf carcasses^ aUasea, duchesaeSf actresses, &c., wMch nobody hesi'- 
tates to use when needed. Besides, the s is often needed to make (he sense dear, 
** Watt's works" and "Watts' works" are intelligible only to the eye, and 
should be ** Watt's works" and **Watt8's works." I can not concur with Dr. 
Bullions, in the propriety of omitting the s in written language, but retaining^ it 
in spoken. Let lang^uage be written as it is spoken ; at least, let us not intro- 
duce any more anomalies in this respect 

A harsh possessive mav often be avoided by oonvertio^ it into an a4J6ctive, or 
by using of, " A fox's tair^— A fox taU ; ** Bunker "Hill" is now more commonly 
used than ** Bunker's Hill ;" and " Lucas Place" is quite as intelligible as ** La- 
oas's Place;" '< Hastings* trial" or *< Hastings's trial"— The trial of Hastings. 
« Soorates's life and death"— The life and death of Socrates; « John's brother's 
wife's sister"— The sister of John's brother's wife. Bat " A summer's day" is 
not necessarily equivalent to ** A summer day :" nor does ^ always imply possea- 
■ion ; as, " A spring ^dear water ;" " To have some idea ^the subject." 

167. When two or more consecutive words, taken together, are 
ased to denote but one possessor, or when the same object belongs 
to several in common, the possessive sign is usually annexed but 
once, and immediately before i)ie name oC^the object possessed, but 
not always to the word in the possessive case. 

Ex.— "William Henry Harrison's election:" "Her Majesty Queen Vlotoria'a 
ffovernment;" "The Bishop of Landaffs residence ;" " At Hall's, the baker." 
" The captaui of the Fulton's wife died yesterday." Here captain is m th 



) captaui of the Fulton's wife died yesterday." Here eaptain is m the i 
sive case, governed by wife; and Fulton m the objective case, governed by qfi ''The 
Duke of Wellington's aonievemente." Here Duke of WeOingtotCe may be parsed 
as one noun, so also may Bishop of Zandctf^SjtJid most such ex{>res8ions. " Bar- 
ton, Hutchinson, and Spotswood's store." Here Barton, Jffutchinson, and Spots'- 
wood's, are each in the possessive case, governed by store, " Barton's, Hutchin- 
son's, and Spotswood's store"- Barton's store, Hutchinson's store, and Spotswood's 
store ; or, Barton^s and JSutohinson's are governed by store understood. 

The various sorts of terms or phrases that may denote possessors, and the best 
modes of expressing the sense of^ the possessive case wherever difficulties present 
themselves, may be briefly noticed as follows : — 

Monosyllables ending with the sound of s. — ^s ; dissyHMes^—'s or of^ 
rarely ' ; words of more syllables^ — of rarely ', or else **, when the last 
syllable thus formed is not too far from &e primary or the secondary 
accent 

Ex.— " Sparks's Washington;" " Edwards's West Indies;" "The landmg of 
Comwallis ; ^ " Euphrates' banks.'* 

Compound names, — sign to the last word. " Edward Everett's Works." 

Complex names, or single terms with single adjuncts,-^6ign to the 

last word, or use of; with adjuncts or compound adjuncts,— <>^. 

Ex.—" The Duke of Wellington's residence ;" " The Report of the Secretary of 

the Navy ;" " The wife of a member of (Congress ;" " An Act of the LegisJatnie of 

the State of New York." 

Apposition, the two tarms used like one name^-rHU^ at the and ; prin- 
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oipal tenn, widi explanatory part shorty-— sign to either, but not to both; 
explanatory part long, or consisting of two or more nouns,— «gn to the 
first, or use of, 

Ex.—" The Emperor Napoleon's grave ;" " At Smith's, the bookseller ;" " At 
Smith the bookseller's;" *^Mr. Crawford's Beport, the Secretary of the Trea- 



ton, ex-governor of NewYork, and vio^president of the United States." 

Seriu of terrM, and common possession, — sign to the last ieim; but 

not common possession, — sign to each term. 

£x.— "Bolton, Dixon, and Glover's fhrm:" " Bolton's, Dixon's, and Glover*s 

fiunm." " Bolton, Dixon, and Glover's fJEurms,'^ rather implies joint or common poa- 

seasion. " Bolton's, Dixon's, and Glover's fiirms," implies that eaoh man owns two 

or more fiirms. 

168. The Objective case denotes the condition of a substan- 
tive that is used as the object of a verb or preposition. 

Ex.-~"Maiy pluokxd a fresh ros$,** ***! saw Mazy VLvaasa a firesh ro$§,** 
" Maiy went to pluok a fresh nw«." " A dear stream tbox the ntaunioin flowed 
DOWN the vaUev:^ " Whom do yon see?" "I saw him eathering anfie$.^^ "I 
came to hxab Amii, or with the meeUUicnh of hbabino him,^ The word in the ob- 
jective case can be readily found by asking a question with uihom or iohat after the 
verb or preposition. Thus, " The soldiers oarried their bleeding companion to th« 
river." Carried whom? Oompanion, To what? Eioer, 



169. The object may be a verbal noun, or consist of an entire 
phrase or clause. 

Ex.—" Mv brother likes to-studyj but I like runnina and mmping better than 
ttudying,^^ " He knew to huUd the lofty rhyme." " Tou do not consider Aois 
Utile mostpeopU eare for wJuU it not to tkmr inUreHJ'^ "I ordered tht horse to it 
brought?'' To determine whether a verb followed by a clause or a phrase is transi- 
tive, we must consider whether a noun or a pronoun put in the place of the phrase 
or clause, would be governed by the verb or preposition. 

As an entire clause may be the object of a verb or preposition, so may an 
entire phrase beginning with a substantive followed by au iofinitive. The 
governing word does not govern the noun or pronoun alone, yet it has sufficient 
influence over it, as a part of Its object, (a part otherwise uncontrolled,) to ds* 
Umme ita case; and Ihia influence is auffieienl for the application of Bule 4th 
or 6th. 

Ex,—" Let meflnish the problemJ'^ " I desire you to go?^ " I supposed him to 
le four hroHher?'' "He commanded the horse to be "hroughty " One word is too 
often profimed for me tofrqfane UP 

The eflTori has been made sevenl times, to implant from the Latin into the En^Ush, 
a Bale for " the sn^ect of the InflnitlTe ;** hat most grammarians have discarded the 
innovation without even deigning to give it a critical notice or a formal r^ection. I too iii' 
ellne to r^eet ik " Role XI. The inflnitire has sometimes a subject in the objective case.'*— 
JMIer*« QnstMMiit, OBnonovs :— 1. The English language neTor allows an ol^ect before 
an infinitive, nnless there is at the same time a govermng word be/ore the <^eet ; hut 
the Latin sometimes allows an in^tMitfvs verb before such an object, and therefore dif^ 
fere from our language, and require a Rule for the snlidect of the infinitive. Wo can say, 
*' Oaudeo te valere :" but not, '* I rejoice thee to be welL** 3. Though Mr. Butler's few ex- 
amples are plain and plausible enough, as' examples made or selected for a Role usually are, 
yet it is impossible to tell, in every instance, whether the ol^ect should be parsed as the 
**sal]tJect'* of the infinitive or as the ** object** of the preceding verb. 3. The participle has 
sometimes as good a right to such a sulgect as the infinitive ; thus, ** I saw the sun rief* 
sad ** I saw the sun ri»ng** dittw no more than " The sun rieee** and " The sun is rieing,^^ 

170. A passive verb, since it converta ita object into ita subject^ 
^an not have an object 
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171. A few verbs may have two different objects at once, pro* 
vided they can govern them as well separately. 

Ex«— "He asked me a qaestion"— '< He aeked me" and '<He askedaaacA- 
tion ;*' bat *' He nve me a question," is not equivalent to " He gave me*' and ^* He 
gave a question." 

When a verb governing two oljeots is made poasiTe, either object^ tmt not 
both, may be made the nominative. The other object remains in the objocdre 
ease ; but as a passive vert> can not govern an object^ the other object, if it de- 
notes the penoQf is governed hy a preposition ezpresised or muterstood ; and if 
it denotes the thing, it may be referred to Bule 6th. 

Ex«—**My mother taught me arithmetic"— I was taught arithmetio by my 
mother, or, Arithmetic was taught (to) me hj my mother. Ohnrve ike difermnot: 
<« James struck AMn« a M0i0«:" "James wrote Mm* a 2iftar«:" <« James oaUed Ami* 
his/mikf'." 

172. A substantive is also in the objective case^ when it is nsed 
withoat a governing word, yet modifies like an adjunct or adverb 
some other word. The suppressed governing word is a preposition. 

Ex.—'* I do not esre a straw T* Care not how much f **The wall was 1200 
fiet long, and 40/egt high." How long T how high f " It was richly worth a dot- 
far." Worth how much t " We went home:' Whither ? " The slippered win- 
taloon. a w&rld too wide." — Shai, How much too wide ? *< He is JUoa and heat in 
debt." To what extent? "He wore his coat doak /athi&H:' Howt "I was 
taught (grammar,'''' Taught as to what f— Sometimes a substantive may be re- 
ferred to the foregoing principle, or parsed at once as an adverb. Borne gram- 
marians prefer to consider everv such expression elliptical, and to supply a prep- 
osition, which can generally be done without stnuning the matter very mr. 

173. There are expressions, however, obviously elliptical. 
Ex.— "Dr. Bush, No. 840, Pine Street, Philadelphia, Penn."— 2b I>r. Bush, 

at No. 840, on Pine Street, in Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania. "Jan. 1st, I860"— 
On the first day qf January, in the year 1860. " An me I"— Ah, what has hap- 
pened to me I So, " Me miserable I" or else it may be considered simidy a Latin- 
Wm, used by Milton for the nominative absolute. 



Same Case. 

174. A substantive that does not bring another person or thing 
into the sentence, and is nsed merely for explanation, emphasis, or 
description, mnst be in the same case as the one denoting the person 
or thing. 

Ex. — ** CoxPANT, villainous eomMmv, has been the ruin of me." " I Joteph 
Waiter, a Juetioe of the peace, certify," &c " Comxs, the conqueror of Mexico, 
was a orave man:' " i; also Jj am an American:' ** The Emperor Napoleon'e 
grave." " This book is John's, my eUuemaU:' " It was /." " We will go ou/r- 
mJpm." " They crowned him Una:' " His purse was wedUh^ his word a hond,'^ 
" Will sneflA» a eorivener^ an exceeding hnave:^ The one substantive may be Ofdled 
th»pnnoipal term ; and the other, the expianatory term. 

176. Frequently, the explanatory term is predicated or assumed 
of the other, by means of some neuter, intransitive, or passive verb. 
The explanatory term is then usually called a predicate-subatantive. 
The verb, if any other than be^ shows how the title or character- 
istic is acquired or made known. 

Ex. — "The world is but a eiage, and all the men and women [arel merely |)2ay- 
err." " My friend was appointed Judge:' " She walks a queen'^^'-'Sbe is a queeD, 
and displays it in her walk ; or, She is not a queon, bat affects the airs of one. The 
latter sense would seem to require Bule Oth^nt the analogy of foreign la&guages 
«i*fk*» requires Bule 7th in either sense. "Tom struU a soldier:' " The soldie» 
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Bent a petitiou reqnestiiig him to beoome their Isadtr—tk petitien ftr him to beoome 
their Uader.^ Saoh a predicate-«nbstaxitive alter verbs not finite, ia in the nomi- 
native case whenever tnere is no preoeding object to control its < 



176. When not attached to the other tenn by means of a rerh, 

the explanatory term is said to be in apposition^ and ia called the 

appositive. 

£z.— '* WxBSTES, the oraior and HaiMnumy was related to Wwmm the Uaoi' 
Morapher:' " At Smith's, the JaoA»j2Z«-." "Aflrth, or/rftA." " As a «fo<«OTHHs 
he hid great abUity." 

Predication and apposition are fundamentally the same. When the explana- 
tory term is predicated, it seems to be first made known that such an attribute 
belongs to the person or thing. Afknoards we nse appoaitian; or wiien the 
attribute id already well known or easily perceived, and we wish to assert some- 
thing else. Thus, " Mr. Jones was a saddler, but now he is a merchant" After 
wards we may say, " Mr. Jones the merchant is a bankrupt" 

Apposition frequently enables us to distinguish different per- 
sons of me same name, by means of their profession, occapation, or 
character. 

177. Sometimes two objects follow certain verbs: the one 
simply denoting the person or thing; and the other, as affected 
by the act. 

Ex.—** They named her IfaryJ*^ " They elected him Mayor .^^ 
Thai the latter sabatanttve is rather in appositioii with the former than goremed by fha 
verh, Beenu erident to me from the followins consideration : ** They namM her Ma^*— 
Hake her the nominstiret and Mdrjf at once heoomee a nominatlTe too, so as to agree with 
it; as, "iS^/^ was named lAir^.** Bat, ** He taught me grammar*'— Make dm the nomiaa- 
ttre, and grammar still remains in the ol^eotire ease ; as, ** / was taught grammar,*^ 

178. The explanatory term sometimes precedes the other, or 
the verb. 

Ex.—" GhUd of the Sun, reftilgent Summer comes." " Who is he f " A man 
he was to all the coantrjr dear.** " Who is his friend f' This last is an ambignena 
ei^ression. If friend is the explanatory term, the sentence means, " Is any one 
fHendly to him ? has he any fHends at all f' If icho is explanatory, the meaninc: 
is, «* What sort of man is his Mend !" 

179. It is not always necessary that the explanatory term sht>ald 
agree with the other in any thing else than case. 

Ex.— "Onr liberties, our greatest Ueeeirui, ire shaU not give np so easily.^ 
''His meat was looueU and wild hoaey,^^ " i^ was /to the bund, and feet to the 
lame." 

180. The whole is sometimes again mentioned by a distributive 
word, or by words denoting the parts; and sometimes the separate 
persons or things are summed up in one emphatic word denoting 
the whole. 

Ex.—" Thet bore each a banner." '* The iroBSS pUaeure and Mta." <' The 
two love each [loves thelother." (See Pronoans, p. 182.) *^Time| labor, money. 
dSL were lost.'' Or elseJBale 7th may be applied to iMM, laborf and money, ana 
Bole 1st to aU, 

" Bat those that sleep, and think not of their sins, 

Pinch THBic, armty lege, lackey ehouldcre, eidee, and ehineJ'^—Shakeepeare, 
To this head, also such expresmons as " The stars disappeared one by one,** 
''They perished man by man," may aometlmea be more properly refeireor^See 
AAvarb, p. 240. 
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181. Hie principal or the explanatory term may be any oidi 

nary noun, a verbal noun, a pronoun, a phrase, or a clause. 

Ex. — " O MutiCf spbere-deaoended nuUd.^* ^'It was mj pride I to govern jnsl 
*^Pramitmg is not paying:^ *'Ii is aa admitted trutA, [that honesty ie the 



^rronutmg is not paying.'' "It is aa admitted tnOAy \ that honeUy ie tke beet 
policy » ''WAo'iBher " The «i«M«, I * fw< a< aZT, Is an ♦rfwm.»' '' Oar <2a0f» is, 
^ JBwtA to eartht and duet to duet r " *ureeohed to pay ae Jgo^-^ reeolution, which 
I have ever iLept." 

182. The explanatory term is sometimes cut off from the other 

by a governing word, and may then be different in case. 

Ex.—" In the month of SeoUmber.'' " Yonder is the city of St. lome?* " He 
was sent with ns for a guide." " I hart myeeff." 

183. The explanatory term is essentially an adjective element. 
Ex.— "He was a Airo"— He was heroie. " Every heart was Joy'^^'Eveiry heazt 

fnmwyfuL " They called him a jKi^rio^ ;" " They called him ^m^tm^.*' ^^SUtff- 
giek in youth, he,'' &o.— A eluggard in yoath, he, &c 



Cases of Pronouns. 

For the Dedendoa <tf Proaonns, tee p. 8l 

OurSy yours, hers, and theirs, should always, and mine and thine 
should generally, be considered equivalent to the other possessive 
pronoun and the name of the object possessed, and then be parsed 
accordingly. 

Ex. — " He ate hia apple, yoa ate youre [voor apple], and I ate mine" [my ap- 
ple]. Toure is not (j^overned by a noun nnaerstood, for the noon ooold not be put 
after it; bat it is eqaivalent to your and a noon. 

In familiar language, these words are sometimes osed in a peoaliar idiomatic 
way : thus, " This law ofyoars," may moan, " This law of your kws ;" bat, " Thia 
head of yours," " That rather ofyoars," " This poor self of mine," are not equi- 
valent to " This head of your heads," " This fiither of your fathers," " This poor 
self of my selves." Perhaps we may, in parsing, treat such phrases thus : " This 
head of ^0tir«"— " This head of your poseeseum ,7 or in some other similar way. 

184. Before vowel sounds or the aspirate A, mine and thine are 
sometimes preferred, in the solemn style, to my and thy. 

Ex.—" Blot out all mine iniquities."— J5*6itf. " Thine altar."— Whittier. 

185. The compound personal pronouns are used only in the nomi- 
native and the objective case ; and for both they have the same form. 

186. To express emphatic distinction in the possessive case, we 

use the word own in stead of self or selves. 

Ex. — " Let every man attend to hie own business, and every woman ffossip 
about h«r own &alts." " Selfish men always take care of themselves, and A«r 
own property." 

In the objective case, the simple pronoun is sometimes used for 
the compound, especially in poetry. . 

Ex.-" I thither went, and laid me down on the green bank."— jlfi2^o». " I set 
nte down a pensive hour to spend." — Goldemith. 

It is worthy of notice, that the compound pronouns of the first and second 
persons take the poeeeeevoe simple pronoun ; and those of the third person, the 
otifeotiiee. 

Who and which are declined, and have the same form in both 
numbers. 
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187. Whose may be used as the possessive of which or thai^ when 
needed. 

Ex.— <* A party iohoM leaden are ooiTiipt"—A party qf tohUh the leaden are 
eorrapt. '^ It is the same man wJume hone wo caught." 

188. WTiat, that, and aSj are nsed in two cases only ; the nomi« 
native and the objective. 

189. WTiat is never changed in form. 

190. What, used as a common relative pronoun, and other ex- 
pressions of the same kind, may have a twofold construction in re- 
gard to case. - 

This is the substance of Bnle 8th, which applies to wJuOf its compounds, 
to some nouns preceded by such adjectives as wTiai or whichj and to any other 
relative wltenever the senae requires two cases, and the fobic of the word does iroT 
prevent iijrom being adapted to express both. 

Should Rule 8th seem tkpeeuliar one, we answer that it applies to a class of peculiar ex- 
pressions. There is not room here to present an array of arguments in favor of oar position. 
Suffice it to say, that we endeavor to accept the language, so far as possible, as we find It ; 
and that what such expressions were in former or ancient times, is no proof of what they are 
now. There was a time when every steamboat-engine had a balance-wheel, bat now tbe 
water-wheel performs the office of that wheel too ; and who wonld think of patting a balance- 
wheel into a drawing of such an engine, when tbe wheel is no longer needed or nsed? Be- 
sides, the kindred words, when, «oAere, and tohile, are nsoally parsed as modifying a word la 
each of two different danses ; and participial noons are frequently parsed as performing a 
doable office. Furthermore, the parsing is much simplified. 

191. When what is interrogatiye or responsive, it is needed in but one case, 
depending in oonstraction on some word in its own clause. When the form of 
the relative prevents it from furnishing two cases, it most take the form required 
for its own clause, and a suitable antecedent must be supplied for the other 
clause ; but then the ever or soever must be omitted. See Compound Bela- 
tives, p. ISO. 

Bemember, in parsing, that the antecedent never relates to a word 
in the relative clause, but frequently refers to one beyond it 

Ex.—" The boy who trifles away his time, will be wretched in manhood.'^ Bojf 
is in the nominative case, not to trtfles, but to triU be. 

192, Om^ other, and anotJier, are declined like nonns. 



EXERCISES. 
Examples to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

Jhrse the nouns and the pronouns: — 

1. 

A fisherman's' boat^ carried the passengers* to a small ishind*. Napo- 
leon Bonaparte defeated the allies at the battle of Austerlitz. Milton's 
Paradise Iiost and Young's Kight Thoughts are great poems^ Eifty punted 
Indians from Minnesota went down l£e Mississippi, on the Black Hawk. 
Education expands and elevates the mind. Beligion refines and purifies 
the afifections. Spices are brought fi:om the East Indies. 

3. 

I wiU use John's book, and yon may use Mary's. Great hypocriBy 
characterized a part of Louis XlV's reign. John's wife's sister is in town. 
I have read Charles de Moor's Bemorse, and the Introduction to Loomis'iP 
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Iiegendre's Geometrr. The Mtemti of Europe are fiimoDS for profound eru- 
dition. Mexico lies between the Pacific Ocean* and the Gulf of MexH»'. 
The litUe company then sailed to the Azores. I have just heard a lecture 
on the useful*. Borne from her throne of beauty ruled the world. The 
clouds^ dispersing, we renewed our jouznej. Scotland*! th^re is niagic in 
the sound. 

Prefer, my son', the toils of Hercules, 
To daUianoe, banquets, and ignoble ease. 
t. 

r will never forsake you*. We should always prefer our" duty to our 
pleasure. He is not content with his situation. I seated, myself next^^ to 
the window. Joseph bought the book for himself • * •. Manl know thy- 
self* •*: all wisdom centres there. The Indians often paint theijiselves. 
The party reposed tljemselves on the shady lawn. 

4 

The poor widow lost her* • • only son. John and James know their* * « 
lessons. Neither John nor James Imows his* * ' lesson. Wh^% confidence 
has been destroyed, it seldom revives. The deer waved its branchy head. 
It is wicked to scoff* at religion. It is too early for flowers. It happened 
on a lovely summer's day. It rains. It went hard with him. She is 
handsome, and she knows it**\ My heart beats yet, but hers^ I can 
not feel I. 

The man who**^ neglects his**' buMness, will soon be without busi- 
ness. That' man is endaved who can not govern himself. How beaatifiil 
are yonder wiUows, which overshadow the little river I Sarah has plucked 
the prettiest rose that*** bloomed in the garden. The traveler described 
very accurately such things as he remembered. She has already as many 
troubles as she can bear. The sister has the same traits of character aaf 
her brothers. 

6. AmttoeittUnotEtpntsed, 

Many blessings has the world derived from those whose origin was 
humble. Assist such' as need thy assistance. Who' has not virtue, is 
not truly wise. I saw whom' I wanted to see. I love whoever* loves 
me. Whoever* violates this rule, shall pay a fine. Whomsoever' you 
send, I will cheerfully instruct 

I remember what' was said. He reads whatever* is instructive. Fops 
are more attentive to what' is showy, than mindful of what' is necessary. 
Whatever purifies the heart, also fortifies it. Whatever he found, he took. 
Whatsoever he doetii, shall prosper. Whatever money* I had, I spent 
Oonsoience wakes tiie bitter memory of *what* he* was, what he is, and 
what must be. - 

8. 

Who* first crossed the Alps? — Hannibal*. What constitutes a State? 
My counWmen, oh what" a M was there ! What* means this martial 
array? Which belongs to you ? Do you know •who* said so ? I know 
not who said so. Who can tell •whom* he meant? What' is it* tiiat*** 
you want? I never heard what* it was that brought him here. What 
country is better than curs'* ? — None*. Which man was hurt? What** 
man' but enters, dies. Take whichever horse' you like. On whichsoever 
side we cast our eyes, we saw nothing but** rums. 
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9. 

-Gentle reader, whoever' thou' art, remember thia. I befieve no other 
author whatever" would advance the same dootrines. I tell you what^, 
my son, those friends of ours have forgotten ns. My son, whatever* the 
-world may say, adhere to what" is right Whatever yon undertake, do it 
welL Whomsoever he finds, him he will send. 

10. 

She took the good ones, and left the others. None are perfectly good. 
Mankind slay one another in cruel wars. They deemed each other* 
oracles^ of law. Pity from you is dearer than that from another. Who 
is there to mourn for Logan ? Not one. 

11. 
Johnson the doctor^ is a brother^ of Johnson the lawyer'. Wait for 
me at Bamum's, the barber. Shakespeare lived in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign. The Misses Lewis are amiable young ladies. Messrs.' Lucas' uod 
Simonds' are bankers in St Louis. Ah I Warwick, Warwick, wert thou 
as we are. The Spanish general presented the young prince to tiiem as 
their future sovereign', and as the true heir to the Peruvian soeptre. My 
wife, the sweet soother of my cares, fell a victim' to despair. The inferior 
animals are divided into five classes ; quadrupeds^, fowls, fishes, reptiles, 
and insects. Officer, soldier, fiiend, and foe, were all' shoveled mto a 
common grave. It was I, joui firiend, that^ became his protector. He 
led the troops himself She is modest and virtuous ; [and modesty and 
virtue are] qualities ever to be esteemed. 

12. 

And all our knowledge is ourselves* to know'. "To be good is to be 
hi^py," is a tiuth' never to be forgotten by those commencing the jour- 
ney of life. Far other scene was Thrasemend now. This life is me spring- 
time of eternity, — ^the time to so V the seeds of woe or the seeds oi bliss. 
She walks [has become] a queen. Queen^ of flowers the fair lily blooms. 
Now, what' is your text ? I see you what' you are. Whom do you take 
him to be ? He made us wiser^*— ^made us walk^' — made us scholars'. 
An elm, says the poet Solmes, is a forest waving on a sii^e stem. Such a 
one* as^ I was, |his picture presents. Death is the wages of son. That 
Louis XIY was crafty, does not make him a great ruler. 

See the blind beggar* dance^', the cripple sing. 

The sot* a hero^, lunatic a king. — Pcpe, 

13. 
Friends', * Romans', countiymen'I lend me your ears. — Shakespeare^ 
Young ladie^ put not your trust in money, but put your money in 
trust— 0. W. Ebimea. 

His praise, ye^ wind^, that from four quarters blow. 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines. — MOton. 
My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me. — Cowper, 
To arms! they comel the GreekM the Greek 1 — HcJleck, 
" Gome back! come back !" he cried in gri^ 
" Across this stormy water ; 
And m forgive your Highland chief — 

My daughter I oh, my daughter r — ChmpbdL -^ 
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14 

The sun having risen, we began our journey. 

Bonaparte being banished, peace was restored to Europe. 

Forth he walked, the Spirit' leading and his deep thoughts*. 

He' being a boj^ the Lidians spared him. He^, being a boy% was not 
lolled. 

Her wheel at rest^ the matron thrills no more 
With treasured tales, and legendary lore. — Rogers. 

To be a great historian, is easier than to be a great poet 

£Qs being a foreigner, should not induce us to underrate him. 

i& 

The sailors, in wandering over the island, found several trees bearing 
delicious fruit\ I forgot to tell^ [to] him the story. Boys like to play*. 
I was about to express* my opinion, when he spoke to suggest** to me to 
remain* silent I can notpermit hun* to go*'. He taught us* arithmetic*, 
reading*, and writing*. He taught us to cipher, to read, and to -write. 
He was taught to walk*' on the rope. The horse I bought, is five years 
old. We were taught arithmetic, reading: and writing. The ^profit is 
hardly worth*** the trouble*. The Atlantic Ocean is three thousand miles 
wide. 

(o.) ^'■Loomi^i^ limits the meaning, not of ^^Gwrnetry^^ but of **Ltg€mdre^* Chofmetrg.'' 
(&.) **Her»** = her heart (e.) "^a** is the ot^eet of haoSy understood: when the goveniiiie 
word is expressed, *' tuf* shoald be thoL (d.) **SueK* =»ueh peramu. («.) *^ What he too*,** 
is a substantive danse, 
|ectiye case— being t 

word as before. (/.) . . . , , _ _ , 

as here used, is usually parsed as a pronoun ; but it may perhaps be as well oonsidered an 
adjectiTe. (A.) *'Thaf* properly refers to "/r* as its antecedent (i.) Not Rule VU, for eadt 
subsequent term is meant to be more eomprehendye. (j.) Bole YII may be applied to dther 
word ; but some grammarians think, better to ye, as being the strengthening word, (k.^ ▲ 
noun is neyer the subieet of an imperatiye verb ; and a pronoun is the subject, only- when it 
comes immediately after the verb and is Joined to it. iD Bule VII ia Bometimes not inap- 
plicable, and may be preferred. 



Examples to be Corrected. 

All the liabilities to error in regard to nouns and pronouns^ may be reduced 
to the following heads : — 

1, 1. Usurpation by the adverb. 2. Genders. S, Persons. 4.iVttm- 
bers. 5. Nominative ease. 6, Possessive case. 7. Objective ease. 
8. Same case. 9. Position in regard to ease. 

n. 1. Choice of pronouns. 2. Agreement of pronouns vfith 
antecedents^ in gender^ person^ and number. 3. Position of pro- 
noun in regcvrd to antecedent. 4. Pronoun inadequate to represent 
antecedent. 5. Inelegant insertion of pronoun. 6. Inelegant omis- 
sion of pronoun. 7. Relative pronoun improperly used in its con- 
juneiive capacity only. 

If onnt and Pronouns* 

1. Usurpation by the Adverb. 

We should avoid the inelegant use of adverbs in the place of nouns or 
pronouns. 
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A diphthong: is where two yowels are tmited in one sound. — ihs union 
of- — A diphthong is when two vowels are anited in one sound. Fusion Is 
while a solid is converted into a liquid by heat When a letter or a syllable is 
transposed, it is called Metathesis. 2%e traruposUum of a letter, Ac. Personi- 
fication is when we ascribe life, sentimentSi or actions^ to inanimate beings, or 
to abstract qualities. — is a figure by which — A deed of trust is a deed where 
the lender has power to sell to secure himselt — is a deed giving — Man* 
slaughter is where a man is killed without malice or previous ill-will He drew 
up a petition where he too freely represented his own merits. The occasions 
where a man has the right to take the law into his own hands, are but few. 
The manner how it was done, I never could ascertain. The plural of these 
nouns is formed as in the languages whence they are derived. 

2. Genders. 

Substantiyes should be properly used in gender, according to the sez, 
the general nature of the object, or the particular view of the author. 

a. Unworthy objects should not be personified as male or female. 

h. Care should be taken to ascribe to a personified object the most ap« 
propriate sex. 

She is administrator. The marquess was celebrated for her wit and beauty. 
He was married to a most beautiful Jew. She was the tallest woman I ever 
saw: she was really a giant. Mrs. Lydia Smith, the editor, lately turned actor, 
at Memphis. She is considered the best bakeress in the establishment She 
is not so great a prophet as to scare me into belief. (Is a governess the wife 
of a governor, or is she a woman that governs ?) The tiger broke fh>m its 
cage. A weasel put his head out from an old stone wall. How can a call 
distinguish his mother's lowing from that of a thousand other cows? How 
timidly the rabbit looks out from his bushy covert, and how briskly the squirrel 
chatters on the limb near her nest in a hole of some tall tree. The sun, in its 
bright career round the world, does not look down upon a lovelier or livelier 
land; nor does the moon throw, anywhere else, its silver mantle more softly or 
beautiftilly upon the slumbering world below. Alasl we know only that the 
ship sailed from England, but that to England it never returned again. They 
who seek wisdom, will certainly find her. (Not personified.) His form had 
not yet lost all her original brightness. — MiUon, Her sway extends o*er all 
things that have breath; a cruel tyrant, and her name is Death. — Sheffield, 
While Spring shall pour lus showers. — CdiUna, 

^ 3. Persons, 

Politeness usually requires that the speaker shall mention the addressed 
person first^ and himself last 

I, Maiy, and you, are to go next Sunday. If James and you take the 
horses, I and Martha shall have nothing to ride. Mother said that I and yoa 
must stay at home.. We and they studied Latin together. Whep he and you 
are married, I will come to see you. This law, fellow-citizens, bears hard upon 
me, upon you, and upon every other laboring man. (Proper or not proper, de» 
pendmg on the sense.) 

4. Numbers. 

Nouns and pronouns should be correctly used in number, according tc 
the sense, and the proper form of the word. 

The room is eighteen foot long, and sixteen foot wide. I measured the lot 
with a pole ten foot long— with a ten-feet pole. The lot has 26 foot fronl^ and 
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is 8 rod deep. The teamster hauled four oofd of wood, and three ton of haij, 
in nine hoar. St. Lonis is seven mile long and two mile wide. Five quint^* 
lion, six quadrillion, seyen trillion, eight bilUon, nme million, two thousand, throe 
hundred and fbrtj-flye. Five billions six millions twenty'-fiye thousands two 
hundred and threa For this dog he paid fiye pound and ten shilling. She 
gathered a few handful of flowers. The corpse of the Mexicans were left to the 
wolf and tiie vulture. The work embraces eyecy minutisB— all the minutia of 
the sdenoe. If six apples cost three penoe^ two apples will cost one pence. 
The prairie-hens were sold bj score and dozen. I bought two pairs of socks. 
The Swede are a patriotic people, as well as the SwisSb The whole fleet coii- 
sists of twelve sail, "-ships. Of his oxens, he had just sold six or seven 
heads. He used his influence as a mean for destroying the party. In Hie 
early settlement of Missouri, beaver and water-fowl were abundant about the 
rivers and creeks. He never took two shot at a deer. A bag of shots will lasi 
us a year. 

We now came to a region where buffiilo, turkeycv elk, and bear, were to be 
found. Several chimnies were blown down by the last storm. The vermias 
were so numerous that we could raise no fowL As we emerged from the 
woodsy we saw three deers standing on a small eminence in the prairie. These 
are desiderates not found eyeiy day. I will take no more of Ins nostra, be the 
consequences what they may. Of these plants, there are several genusea. 
The garden of Bkien contained all kind of fruit The heathen are those people 
who worship idols. He is a chemist, and has many apparatuses in his oflSceL 
— much apparatus — or, many kinds ofapparcUus — The Mussulmen are Ma- 
hometans, but the Gkrmans are not The ay^s and nay^s were then taken. 
How many 68 in nine 8s? Your zs and ys are not well shaped. (Write ont 
in words -^j and 3^.) No famOys stand higher than the Winthrop's, Web- 
etefBf and Everett^s, of New England. The fowls were sold at nine pennies a 
piece. Byron was one of the greatest poetic genii that ever lived. The shea& 
were carried away by thiefi. The cargos consisted chiefly of calicos, mangos^ 
and potatoa Two folioes. The angelic Peri's. Two of his fud-de-camps 
were killed. His brother-in-laws were educated at the same university. The 
deserters were tried by court-martials. 

The Doctors Stevensons and the Misses Arnolds seem to be on very good 
terms. The two Misses Cheevers, the Misses Boltons, the Messrs. Hays, and 
the Mrs. Talbots, were all at the party. The second, third, and flfth story, 
were filled with goods. The Old and the New Testaments — the Old and New 
Testament, in one large volume, called the Bible.* You may learn the ninth 
^and tenth page — the ninth and the tenth pages, and review the first or second 
pages. The English, French, and Grerman nation — ^the English, the French, 
and the Grerman nations, are the most enlightened. Nouns have the nomina- ' 
tiye^ the possessive, and the objective cases ; the singular and the plural num- 
bers ; the masculine, feminine, common, and neuter gender ; and the flrst^ sec- 
ond, and third person. Bushnell's, Halsall's, and Woodward's stores occupy the 
next three buildings. BushneWs store, BaHsaXi^s, Ac. He and I were neither 
of us any great talkers. The sermon produced a deep impression on the hearts 
of every hearer. We shall give but a short Pre&ce. (There was but one 
author.) It was for our sakes that Jesus died upon the cross. Yeiy few pep- 
sons are contented with their lots. They were trained together in their child- 
hoods. The members will regard their reputations, and not demand exorbitant 
wages. It is not worth our whilea^ to study stenography, -^ur time — Let 
us drive on, and get our suppers at the next house. The directors did little on 
their parts, to relieve the bank. We shall advocate these measures, not in the 
names of our constituents, but on our own responsibilities. All these trass 
lead their tap-roots deep into the ground* — <^ tafH'oo^— 
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5. JV^ominative Case. 

A noun or a pronoun must be in the nomination case,— 

1. Wlien it is the subject of a finite verb. 

2. When it is used absolutely or independently. 

a. The object of the active verb, and not of the preposition, shoold be 
made the subject of the passive verb. 

7. Objective Case. 

Jl noun or a pronoun must be in the obfectwe case,^- , 

L When it is the object of a verb. 

2. When it is the object of a preposition. 

8. Same Case. 

A noun or a pronoun used to explain or identify another, must ba 
in the same case. 

Him and me went to the same church. Them that seek wisdom, wHl find 
it You and him are of the same age. Gentle reader, let you and I, in like 
manner, walk in the paths of virtue. Them are not worth having. Let there 
be none but thee and L The whole need not a physiciao, but them that are 
sick. He can not write as well as me. I sorrowed as them that have no 
hope. He is taller than me, but I am as tall as her. I do not think such 
persons as him competent to judge. You did fully as well as me. It is not 
fit for such as us to sit with the rulers of the land. You can find no better 
man than him. We are as good arithmeticians as them, but they are better 
grammarians than us. Few persons would do as much for him as he and me 
have done. This is a small matter between you and X. All, save I, were at 
rest and enjoyment There was no one in the room except she. Her price 
is paid, and she is sold like thou. The Lee's were distinguished officers in the 
Bevolution. Such a man, in the sight of angels, is more illustrious than all the 
Alexander's, Csesar'a^ and Bonaparte's, that ever lived. He and they we know, 
but who art thou? Esteeming theirselves wise, tiiey became fools. Let each 
one help hissel£ He said so hisselfl 

If people will put theirselyes into danger, they should be willing to bear the 
consequences. She that is idle and mischievous^ reprove sharply. Ye only 
ha?e I known. Who should I meet the other day but my old fiiend I Who 
did she marry? Tell me, in sadness, whom is she you love? — Shakespeare, 
To poor we, thine enmity is most capital. — Shakespeaa-a^s (krioUmus. Him I 
accuse, has entered. Who spilt this ink ? — ^Not me ; it wasn't me. Who 
can work this sum ?— Me. Who rode in the buggy ? — Him and her. Who 
broke this pitcher ?-^Not her; it was me. Who is that boy speaking to? 
To whom, &G. Who did you send for ? Who did you buy it of? They who 
much is g^veu to, will have much to answer for. He who committed the of- 
fense, thou shouldBt correct ; not I, who am innocent Who shall we send?— 
Whomsoever will ga ' Whom do you think stands head in our class? That 
is the boy whom we think deserves the prize. I should like to assist a young 
man who I think to be so worthy of assistance. Can not a gentleman take 
into his buggy, to ride with him, whosoever he pleases? Never tie yourself to 
any one, before knowing whom the person is you are choosing. But, first^ 
I must show who I mean by the administration. — Benton. He offered his 
daughter in marriage to whomsoever might subdue the place. — Irving, This 
excited the curiosity of the Becorder as to whom the consequential darkey might 
bo.— ifo. Be^piMioan. Let the people elect whom they think is best qualified 
to lead them— whomsoever is best qualified to lead them — ^whosoever thov 
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know to be best qualified to lead them. He supported those whom he thooghl 
were dThis party — who he thought true to his part^. He attacked the eneiiiy, 
whom he saw were crossing the rirer — ^who he saw crossing the river. 



I was offered a seat He was offered the control of the entire school. He 
was left a large estate by his unde. We were shown a sweet-potato thait 
weighed 16 pounds. I was shown into the parlor. (Allowable.) Let him 
be shown the method we hare adopted. I haye been promised a better situa- 
tion in the South. You were paid a high compliment by the young lady. 
Pupils expelled fix>m other colleges, will not be allowed admittance here. Bf 
Budi a course of proceeding, I am refused that protection which eyeiy <ntiasen 
has a right to expect We were allowed the use of a large pasture near the 
mansion. These documents were had recourse to in the course of the debate. 



Him losing the way we were obliged to remain in the woods till morning. 
Me being absent, the young folks lived high. Their refusing to comply, I with- 
drew. Oh I happy us, surrounded by so many blessings. And me, what 
shall I do ? Hun who had led them to battle being killed, they immediately 
retreated. The whole &mily believed in spiritual rappings, us excepted. Her 
being the only daughter, no expense had been spared in her education. Whose 
gray top shall tremble, Him descending. The bleating sheep with my com- 
plaints agree ; them piEtrched with heat, and me inflamed by thee. I mean 
Noah Webster, he who wrote the dictionary. The man has just arrived, him 
whom we expected yesterday. Believing the man to be a doctor, or he who had 
cured the others, we applied to him for assistance. We will go at once, — him 
and me. And do you thus speak to me, I who have so often befriended you 7 
These are the volunteers from Texas, them who fought so bravely in Mexico. 

Christ, and him crucified, is the comer-stone of our Faith. Let the pupils 
be divided into several classes; especially they who read, they who study gram- 
mar, and they who study arithmetic. — espeeidUy those — I dread this man, 
being he that has so often injured me. — hecawe Tie is (he one who — To John 
and James, they who had misspent their time at school, their &tber left; nothing. 
(Omit (hey,) Whom being dead, there was no one to check him in his wild 
career. I would say so, were it he or any other person whomsoever. — what- 
90€ver, 

It was not me ; it was them or her. Is it me you mean? Was it him, or 
me, that you callefd? If I were him, I would send for the doctor. If it were 
me, I would act differently. 'Twas thee I sought. I knew it was him — ^it 
to be he. But whom say ye that I am? It is him whom you said it was. 
Who did you take us to be ? She is the person who I understood it to have 
been. — thai I-^ He is a man who I am far from considering happy. I 
would not be the man whom he now ia It was not me, that said so. I care 
not, let him be whom he may. No matter where the vanquished be, nor 
whom. What you saw was but a picture of him, and not him. It was not 
bs, that made the noise. I knew it to be they. It is them and their poster- 
ity who are to be the sufferers. He did not prove to be the man whom 
ne was reoonmiended to be. Its being me should make no difference in 
your determination. (Better : That it is I^ &c.) There was no doubt of its 
being him. 

6. Possessive Case. 

1. The relation of possession or property should be expressed in the 
most appropriate manner, according to custom and euphony. 

2. The possessive sign should be used but once, to express one poeh 
session, wfala^ver number of words denote the possessor. 
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Wa misfortoDes awaken nobody's pity, though no ones ability ever we^l 
frrtber for others good. . A mothers tenderness and a &thers care are natoreii 
gifts for mans advantage. John lif orton his book. We used Fierce* Trigo- 
nometry, Loomis' Greometry, and Wells* Grammar. How do you like Doug- 
las' bill ? Achaia's sons at lUnm slain for the Atride' salce. Tour's, onr'a^ 
her*s, their*s, who's, hissell^ theirselves, youm, hem, oum, his'n. Adams* Ad- 
ministration. Essex* death haunted the consdenoe of Queen Elizabeth. Five 
year's interest remained unpaid. Three days grace was given to the debtors. 
Six months wag^ will then be due. I will not destroy the dty lor ten sake. 
Bubens* pictures. Horace* satires — ^Horace^ satire»-^. (Find a different 
but equivalent expression.) Terence* plays— Terenoe*s play»«i. Socrates's 
death*-^ Demosthenes' orationB — ^Demosthene8*8 oratiomi. Hortenshu* 
wond^rfhl memoiy. For Herodias* sake^ his brother Philip's wife. The Ghnr« 
emor of Missouri's message. Marc/s letter, the Secretary of War, is a mas- 
terly reply<^. John*s brother's wife*s sister married a mechanio^i Was it 
your book, or somebody else's ? The wife of the captain of the Tropio^^ (Al- 
lowabla) 

The Conmions' House represents the yeomanry ; and the Lords', the nobil- 
ity. Sunday is also called the day of the Lord. . Ood's ]oy^^ The world's 
government is not left to chance. The extent of the prerogative of the king 
of England. A list of some of the books of each of the classes of literature 
will be given. — ineacfk Daniel Boone of Kentucky's adventures. Edward 
the Second of England's queen. He is Clay the great orator's youngest son. 
Greo. HcDuffie was nominated by John Calhoun the Senator's request These 
works are Cicero's, the most eloquent of men's. The opinionative man thinks 
his opinions better than any one's else opinions— any one else's opinions. 
This picture of your mother's is a very good likeness. This last work of Long- 
fellow will add little to his reputation. Jack's the Giant-kiUer's wonderful ex- 
ploits. We deposited our money at Wiggins's, the banker's and oommissioa 
merchant's. It was the men's, women's, and children's lot^ to suffer great ca- 
lamities. Linton's, Pope's, and Company's library is large—*. Allen's, Thom- 
son's, and Hardcastle's store is opposite to ours. Allen, Thomson, and Hard- 
castle's stores, are not joint possessions. Albert's and Samuel's beads are shaped 
like teapots. Peter's and Andrew's occupation was that of fisherman. 

Morrison's and Fletcher's farms are the next two on the road. Morrison's 
farm and Fletcher's a/re^ Ac. Morrison and Fletcher's farm will be occupied 
by the respective owners. I have no time to listen to either John or Joseph's 
lesson. It was necessary to have both the surgeon and the physician's advice. 
Neither the lawyer nor the doctor's aid was ever needed in this happy valley. 
Louis the Fourteenth and Bonaparte's reign are distinguished periods in the hig- 
tory of France. He disobeyed his father as well as his mother's advioe. 
Brown, Smith, and Jones' wife, usually went shopping together. The bill had 
the easier, but not the president's, signature. Whose dictionary do you pre- 
fer,-^ohnson, Webster, or Worcester ? The horse got away in consequence 
of me n^lecting to fasten the gate. — my neglectmff-^ or, because Iliad neg- 
lected — He was averse to the nation mvolving itself in war. There is some 
talk of us getting into a war. Much depends on the pupil composing frequently. 
— on TunofrequeaU^ — He bemg a rich man, did not make him a happy man. 
That lie was a richj Ac The time for us beginning to plough, is at hand. The 
time for us to beginf Aa The time for him making tiie speech, had nearly 
passed away. What is the reason of you not having gone to school ? — thcU 
you haiue not gone-^ There is nothing to prevent bim going — ^tus going— 
your going. ^-4iim from going ; or, — you from going. Such will ever be the 
consequences of youth associating with vicious companions. — when young per^ 
90nB assodaie-^ From him having always assisted me, I again applied to bim 
for help. Because ^d— or, Inasmuch ashs^ too. The situation enabled him ta 

8 
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eani something; without him losing too much time fh»n his studies. — wUhmd 

9. Position in regard to Case. 

Nouns and pronouns should be so construed with other words, as 
not to leave the case uncertain or ambiguous. 

The settler here the savage slew. (Which slew the other?) I do not lore 
him better than jovl. And thus the son the fervent sire addressed. And all the 
air a solemn stillness holds. Our hunters caught the orang-outangs themselves. 
He suffered himself to betray his friend. Poetry has a measure as well as 
musia Forrest plays these pieces better than all others. She acted her part 
better than any other one. I would rather give her to thee than another. 



Pronouns. 

1. Choice of Pronouns, 

In the use of pronouns^ great care should be taken to select the most 
appropriate. 

a. In th^ selection of pronouns, we are governed by the sense, rather 
than by the nouns which they are to represent 

b. It is inelegant to use pronouns of different kmds for the same objed^ 
and in the same connection, when we naturally expect uniformity. 

I gave all what I had. I sent every thing what you ordered. I am the 
boy what is not afraid to ga There is the same man whom we saw a while 
ago. There is the same wagon of apples which was at the market In her 
looks, she is the same as she always wa& The same objects which pleased the 
boy, will not always please the man. Tjhe objects whick, Ac We prepared us 
to die. — ourtfeives — Give that which you can spare to the poor. — wTia 
you — We speak that we do know. I am that I am. I am happy in the 
friend which I have long proved. Those which are rich, should assist the pocv 
and helpless. The heroic souls which defended the Alamo. She was a con* 
spicuous flower, which he had sensibility to love, ambition to attempt^ and skill 
to win. My dogs now came upon the tracks of the lion, who had caught 
and eaten the man during the night So I gave the reins to my horse, who 
knew the way much better than I knew it Who of those ladies do you 
like best? 

Moses was the meekest man whom we read of in ^he Old Testament Hu- 
mility is one of the most amiable virtues which we can possess. He was the 
first man who came. This is the most fertile part of the State which we have 
as yet seen. Marpy was perhaps the ablest secretary who ever was in this de- 
partment He sold his best horse, which had been given to him. (Proper ; 
the relative clause not being restrictive.) Who who has the feelings of a man, 
would submit to such treatment ? Who is she who comes clothed in a robe of 
light green? By this speculation he lost all which he had promised to his 
daughter. All who ever kneW him, spoke well of hini. A most ungrateful 
return for all which I have done for him. Of all the congregations whom I 
ever saw, this was certainly the largest The very night as suits a melancholy 
temperament He was devoured by the very dogs which he had reared. They 
are such persons Ihat I do not like to associate with. These are the same sums 
as we had before. He is like a beast of prey who destroys without pit^. In 
a street in Cincinnati is a parrot who has been taught to repeat a line of a song 
— i-**'*h many of you have heard. The monkey which had been appointed as 
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the orator on the oocasion, then addreaaed the assembly. Thefe was a litUe 
dog whose name was Fido, and who was Tsry fond, of his master, ^-dog named 
lidot (hot — Yarioo soon became a general fiiyorite» who never failed to re* 
ceive the crambs from the break&st-table. The little ant, which had a plenti* 
fill store, thus spoke to the little oric^ket : '* We ants never borrow, we aots 
never lend." 

With the return of spring came four martina, who were evidently the same 
which had been bred under tk'^se eaves the previous. year. The witn e ss e s and 
documents which we wanted, have been obtained. The passengeiB and steamer 
which we saw yesterday, are now buried in the ocean. Was it the wind, or 
you, who shut the door ? The land on the east side of the river, was claimed 
by the chie& and tribes who inhabited the land on the other side. Even the 
corpses who were found, could not be recognized. The character whom ho 
represented, was by much the best in the play. This Inbberly boy we usually 
call Falstaff, who is but another name for &A and fbn. It is I, who will go with 
yoo. That man is wisest— —^eeps his own seoreta It is this alone, whidi 
h&s induced me to accept the offica Was it you, or he, who made so much 
noise ? Is it I, or he, whom you want to see 7 It was the frankness and 
nobleness of his disposition, which I admired. Would any man who cares for 
himself aocept such a situation ? Let us not nungle in every dissipation, nor 
enjoy every excitement, which we can. 

He is a man who is very wealthy. — <Aa< i»^ or, ffei$a very vfedUhy maiL 
She is a woman who is never contented. The misfortunes of a man who would 
not listen to his wife. I hate persons who never do a generous action. Nouns 
of the common gender denote objects which are males or femalesi People who 
are always denouncing others, are often no better themselves. Principles 
which have been long established, are not easily eradicated. The tribes whom 
we have described, inhabited the Mississippi Valley. The nations who haye 
good governments, are happy. I joined a large crowd who was moving to- 
wards the capitol He was a member of the legislature who passed this bilL 
He instructed and fed the crowds who surrounded him. The committee which 
was appointed to examine the students, was hardly competent to do so. Wilt 
thou help me drive these horses to the pasture? WiU yoUj Sao, Do you be 
carefhl that all thy actions be honest and honorabla Do ihau-^ or, thai aU ycut 
actions — Thou shouldst never forsake the friend who has ever been foithful 
to you. Ere you remark another's fault, bid thy own consdenoe look within. 
You have mine, but I have thine. O Thou, who hast preserved us, and that 
wilt continue to preserve us. There is the same boat that came last evening, 
and which will go away again this morning. 

The poor man who can read, and that possesses a taste for readmg, can find 
entertainment at home. The man who came with us, and that is dressed in 
black, is the preacher. Is it possible that^he should know what he is, and be 
that he is ? But what we saw last, and which plei»ed us most, was the ohar- 
acter of the old miser in the fiuroe. It is such a method as has never been 
thought of before, and which, we believe, will be'^nerally adopted. They are 
such apples ad ours, or which you bought —or such as you-^ Policy keeps 
coining truth in her mints — such truth as it can tolerate; and every die except 
its own, she breaks, and casts ^way. Learning has its infimcy, when it is luxu- 
riant and juvenile ; and lastly his old age, when it waxeth dry and exhaust— 
Bacon. Is reputable, national, and present use, which, for brevity's sake, I shall 
simply denominate good use, always uniform in her decisions? One does not 
like to have one's self disparaged by titiose who know on^ not. A parson, • • 
hmse^ know him not 
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2« Agreement of Pronouns with Antecedents. 

Pronoans must agree with their antecedents, in gender, person, and 
nomber. 

a. When the pronoun can not strictlj or fully represent its antecedent 
in gender, it prefers the masculine. 

\ The person and number of the antecedent to a pronoun, are al- 
ways what they would be if the antecedent were toe subject of a 
finite verb. 

Breiy person should tiy to improve their mind and heart Each of our 
party carried a knapsack with them, for their priyate convenience. Not one 
of the boys should oome without their books. Many a man looks back on the 
days of their youth, with melancholy regret A person who is resolute, ener- 
getic, and watchful, will be apt to succeed in their undertakings. An orator's . 
tongue should be agreeable to the ears of their hearers. I do not think any 
one should incur censure for being tender of their reputation. If we deprive 
an animal of instinct, he will no longer be able to take care of himself. When 
a bird is caught in a trap, they of course try to get out Scarcely any person 
is so stupid as not to know when they are made sport o£ If any memW of the 
congregation wishes to connect themselves with [to] this church, they will please 
[to] come forward, while the brethren sing. Take up the ashes, and put it into 
the large tub behind the kitchen. If you have any victuals left, we will help 
you to eat it His pulse did not beat so &st as they should beat Grains of 
sand they might be, those hoarded moments, but it was golden sand. I like 
tiiose molasses, for they are almost as good as honey. 

I have sowed all my oats, and it is growing finely. Our language is not 
less refined than those of Italy, France, or Spain. There lay the paraphernalia 
of her toilet, just as she had lefi, it The simiss can stand erect on its hind feet 
Where the early blue-bird sung its lay. (The male among birds, and not the 
female, usually sings.) The heron built its nest among the reeds. The pea- 
cock is fond of displaying its goigeous plumage. The hen looked very discon^ 
solate, when it saw its whole brood rush into the pond. The Earth is my 
mother, and I will recline upon its bosom. John studies ;---JbA» denotes 
the agent or deer, and he is therefore in the nominative case. Horses is of the 
plural number, because they denote more than one. To persecute a truly 
religious denomination, will only make them flourish the better. The people 
can not be long deceived by its demagogues and selfish politicians. The mob 
soon dispersed, after their leaders were captured. Egypt was glad at their de- 
parture, for they were afraid of them The first object of the multitude was, to 
organize itself into a body. The Society will hold their meetings in the highest 
loom of the building. Each tribe is governed by a chief whom they have 
ohosen. (Perhaps allowable.) 

' The government will have cause to change their orders. The cabinet 
seemed to be divided in its sentiments. The cabinet was distinguished for their 
wise and vigorous measures. The corps of teachers should have its duties 
properly distributed and arranged. The board of directors, for its own emol- 
ument located the road through this part of the oountcy. The board of 
directors should have their powers defined and limited by a charter. The 
regiment was much reduced in their number. The court, in their wisdom, de- 
cided otherwise. Send the multitude away, that it may go and buy itaelf 
food. The army, being abandoned by its chie( pursued meanwhile their mi- 
serable march. (Let the construction be either singular thougbout, or plural 
throughout but not both.) The party, though disgraced by the selfishness and 
corruption of its leaders, made nevertlraless a vigorous and suooeaaful struggle to 
regain their former ascendency. The Almighty cut ofif the family of Eli the 
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high pAetit for ha tranflgressbna. The twins resemble one another so mnoh as 
to be scarcely distrnguiBhable. People should be kind to each other. 

Neither of us is willing to give up oar daizn. (Say, **Aw claim," if not pos- 
sessed in common ; " oiur c2ai9n," if denoting common possession.) He and I 
love their parents. If none of you will bring your horses to the camp, I will 
let mine stay too. I did not notice which of the men finished their work first 
The tongue is like a race-horse, which runs the fii8ter,the less weight it carries. 
— he carries — or, race-horse : it runs, &c. John, thou, and I, are attached to 
their country. You and your playmates must learn their lessons. Two or 
three of us have lost our hats. The sister, as well as the brother, should per- 
form their share of the household duties. The industrious boy, and the indo- 
lent one too, shall find their proper reward. Every soldier and every officer 
remained awake at their station during the nighL Every herb, every flower, 
and QY&rj animal, shows the wisdom of Him who made them. Let evexy gov- 
ernor and legislature do as it thinks best Every half a dozen boys should 
have its own bench. If any boy or gu>l be absent, they will have to go to the 

foot of the dass. I borrow one peck, or eight quarts, and add ^to the 

upper term. Discontent and soirow manifested itself in his countenance. No 
man or woman ever got rid of their vices, without a struggle. One or the 
other must relinquish ti^eir daim. John or James will favor us with their 
company. 

Neither the fiither nor the son had ever been distinguished for their business 
qualifications. A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well 
as read them in a description. Poverty and wealth have each their own temp- 
tations. No thought, no word, no action, whether they be good or evil, can 
escape the notice of G-od. Both minister and magistrate are sometimes com- 
pelled to choose between his duty and his reputation. Oofiee and sugar are 
imported from the Indies; and great quantities of it are consumed annually. 
Avoid self-conceit and insolence: it will never increase your wealth or your 
happiness. If you should see my horse or mule, I wish you would have them 
turned into your pasture. If any gentleman or lady wish [wishes] to have 
their fortune told, they now have an opportunity. — his or her . . . , he or she 
now has — I do not see why I or any other man should not have a [the] right 
to express our — his — ^my opinions of public aflhirs. (Avoid the use of the pro- 
noun altogether ; say, " (he opinion which either of us may,^^ Ac.) My horse is a 
little darker than yours ; but, in every other rbispect, they are exactly alike. 
— he is exactly like him ; or, — your horse .... A« ... . yours. My horse 
is a little darker than yours ; but, in every other respect, they are a perfect match. 
(Allowable. Parse Oiey.) Notice is hereby given to eveiy person to pay their 
taxes. (Change the antecedent ; say, "to all persons*^ &o.) Our teacher does not 
let any one of us do as they please. If any person thinks it is easy to write books, 
let them try it. Neither the negro boy nor the coach was ever restored to his 
owner. — to the owner ; or, Both the negro .... were never .... Hh^ owMfr. 
Every person and thing had its proper place assigned to it. — Vhe proper^^ 

3. Position of Pronoun in regard to Antecedent. 

4. InadeqtLacy of Pronoun to represent Antecedent. 

A pronoun should not be so used as to leave it obscure or doubtful 
what antecedent it represents. 

It is generally inelegant to make a pronoun needlessly represent an 
adjective, a phrase, or, a sentence. 

The king dismissed his minister, without any inquiry, who had never before 
done so unjust an action. He should not marry a woman in high life, that has 
no money Where there is nothing in the sense which requires the last sound 
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to be elevatecl, a pause will be proper. A maa has no rigbt to judge another, 
who ia a partj ooncemed. I am the jailor who haye come to taJce you. The 
jailor am I, who will guard you safely. Lysias promised his £Either, that he 
would never forsake his friends. Thou art a friend indeed, who hast often re- 
lieved me. We admire the beauty of the rainbow, and are led to consider 
the cause of it John told James that his horse had run away. The lord 
can not refaae to admit the heir of his tenant upon his death ; nor can he remove 
bis* present tenant so long as he lives. 

The law is inoperative, which is not right --■and thai it ia so, is not right 
Some men are too igpiorant to be humble, without which there can be no docil- 
ity. — and ioithoiU humility — An old man, bent with years, was languidly 
digging, or attempting it — to dig. A bird is that which has feathers. -^-a» 
animal that — Every seat is to bo occupied by the one before it — hy the 
person-^ A compound sentence is one composed of two or more others. — is 
a sentence — This rule is not strictly true, and a few examples will show it 
— as a few examples unU show. When a man kills another from malipe, it is 
called murder. — the deed is caUed murder. The servant took away the horse, 
which was unnecessary. The accent is laid upon the last syllable of a word, 
which is &vorable to the melody. The man brought the whole package, which 
was more than we expected. The prisoners rebelled against the regpilations of 
the establishment, of which we shall presently give an account There is 
among all people a belief of immortality, arising from the natural desire of liv- 
ing, and strengthened by uniform tradition, which has certainly some influence 
on practice. 

5, Inelegant Insertion of Pronoun, 

When a pronoun can add nothing to the sense, it should not be 
needlessly inserted to usurp the place of a better word. 

Henry Holmes his book. These lots, if they had been sold sooner, they 
would have brought more money. If these lots had been, Ac. John he wen^ 
James he went, and Mary she went; but the rest they all staid at home. Two 
nouns, when they come together, and signify the same thing, they must be put 
in the same case. The Lectin and the G^feek, though they are much neglected, 
yet competent judges know that our language can hardly be perfectly under- 
stood without them. The river rising very rapidly, it overflowed its banks. 
These wild horses having been once captured, they were soon tamed. I would 
like to have it now, what I had then. (Omit " t^.") Whatsoever you learn 
perfectly, you will never forget it It ia not to the point, what he said. What- 
soever she found, she tookMt with her. Whoever thinks so, he judges errone- 
ously. Whom, when she had seen, she invited him to dinner. — seen ?Um. • • • 
invited to dinner. It ia indisputably true, his assertion, though it seems er- 
roneous. His assertion is, ^ It is marvelous what tricks jugglers sometimes 
play. — to observe whai — Eveiy thing whatsoever ho oould spare, he gave 
away. (Omit "every thing.^^) 

6. Inelegant Omission of Pronoun. 

1. The omission of the relative adjunct, or of the relative in the nomi- 
native case, is generally inelegant 

2. Parts that are to be contrasted, emphatically distinguished, or 
kept distinct in thought, must usually be expressed with fullness. 

3. The omission of the nominative is inelegant, unless the verb is in 
the imperative mood, or in the same connection with another Unite verb. 

He is not now m the condition he was. Yonder is the place I 9aw it 
' (bw remarks as to the manner it should be done, must suffice. The money 
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has liot been used for the parpose it was appropriated. There is Kiss Liddj 
oan danCe a jig, raise paste, write a good letter, keep an account, give a reason- 
able answer, and do as she is bid. He was a man had no influence. Whose 
own example strengthens all his laws, and is himself the groat sublime he draws. 
Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind, and never, never be to heaven re* 
signed ? — and wiU thou nefoer--^ There is not a man here, would not do the 
same thing. There is no man knows better how to make money. It was 
the man sat next to you. It was this induced me to send for yoa Who is 
there so base that would be a bondman? — that he — The word depends on 
what precedes and follows. There are who can not bear to see their friends 
surpass them. If there are any have been omitted, they must say so. 

They were rich once, but are poor now. He is a man of corrupt prindples, 
but has great talents.' This is a style of dress to which I am partial ; but is not 
now fashionable. I approve your plan so &r as relates to our friend. The 
arrangement is very good; at leasts so fu* as relates to my oonvenionoe. If the 
privileges to which he was entitled, and had been so long enjoying, should now, 
&c All the young trees which I planted last year, and were growing finely, 
have been destroyed by rabbits. Any of these prisoners knowing the facts of 
the case, and will give his testimony in full to the court, shall be pardoned by 
the State. Why do ye that which is not lawful to do on the Sabbath-days t 
--^hidh it is not — The show-bread, which is not lawful to eat but for the 
priests only. ' From these proceedings may be readily inferred, how such men 
become ridL (Perhaps allowable.) 

Neither my poverty nor ambition could induce me to accept such an office. 
— nor my — This part of California is the loveliest country in the world, 
whether we regard its climate or soiL He was related to some of the first 
fiunilies of the State, both by his &thers and mother's side. God punishes the 
vices of parents in themselves or children. The future should excite not only 
our hopes, but fears too. Dr. Jones and wife occupy the front room. His 
own and Other's farm were adjacent to each other. My inability to get em- 
ployment, and destitute condition, pressed heavily upon my feelings. My duty, 
my interest, and inclinations, all urge me to the undertaking. This is a posi- 
tion I condemn, and must be better established to gain the faith of any one. 
The mail came this morning, and will leave again this evening. (Allowable: 
also "jeave," which begins to be generally used, as a less formal word, for depart) 

Dear Sir, 

Have received your manuscript, but not had time to examine it; will 
do so in a few days, and may have it published if good. Yours, &a 

7. Pronoun Improperly/ Used as a Connective, 
A relative pronoun should never be used as a mere connective. 
These evils were caused by Catiline, who, if he had been punished, the re- 
public would not have been exposed to so great dangers. — the punishment of 
whom would have prevented the republic from being exposed to dangers so great. 
There is no doubt but what he is mistaken. — thai — There are few things 
so difficult but what they may be overcome by perseverance and zeaL — thai 
they may not-^ There was no profit, though ever so small, in any ihing, but 
what he took the pains to obtain it. He lived in the same house that we now 
live. — in which — The boat will leave at the same time that the cars do. — will 
leave with the cars. The passive verb will always be of the same mood, tense, 
person, and number, that the verb to be is, before it is incorporated with the par- 
ticipl& Sir Alexander arrived at Charleston, about the time that Governor 
Burrington reached Edenton. At the same time that men are giving their 
orders, God is also ^ving his. While men^ &c. He has never preached, that 
I have heard o£ I have never Jieard, &c. He has never gone to see her that 
I know oC 
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0B8BBYATI0V8. 

The ObMrratioiui shotdd always bo read orer mntaOy by the ifcade&t, la 
with the preceding Exereitei. 

1* Where may be used in place of whieih and a prepoaition, when plaee is the 
predominant idea. " The grave where [in whiohlonr hero waa buried." — Wolfe, 
^* The ancient house ti;Atfwlwa8bom.'^—(?. W.Molmee. Buttoaay. "The battle 
where he waa killed," would be less elegant than to say, " The battle it^ which he 
waa killed." In poetry and in the fiunuiar st^le, greater indulgence is generally 
allowed; and words of time or cause are sometimes used in connection with ad- 
yerbs exactly corresponding in sense. Such compounds as hereof^ ikereof^ wkererfy 
therwfUh, wherewiihj are not so common as they were formerly. 

2* Terms of masculine terminations, or terms that haye been formed to denote 
males, and that are usuidly applied so. may occasionally be applied also to females, 
when there are no peculiar terms for tnese, or when we wish to include the femalea 
with the males, and do not speak of them especially in regard to sex. It would bo 
correct to say, " She is a better farmer, and manager ^ and penman than her hus- 
band was." Also, " She is my aceuaer,'*^ although our language has the uncommon 
word aeetuereee, " The poets of America" may include the poetesses. When I 
say, " She is the best poeteetJ'^ I compare her with female poets only : but when I 
say, " She is the best ^mm^" I compare her with both male and female poets. To 
brute animals and even to spiritual beings we sometimes apply U or ite, when we 
apeak of them as things, or when the sex is unimportant or not obyious. '* Eveiv 
ereature loyes Ue like." Here neither Aw nor her would express the sense so well. 
" Lo ! there U [a ghost] comes 1" — Shaisespeare, 

There is a peculiar nature or disposition that belongs to each sex, and on the 
analogy of this we ascribe life and sex to abstraot qualities or to inanimate objects, 
which, in reality, haye no sex. Even U and He are sometimes used in slight per- 
sonifioatious, in a sense analogous to that which they have when applied to animals 
or other Hying objects. In accordance with the foreugoinjg principles, we sometimes 
apeak of a mannish woman as of a man, and of an effeminate man as of a woman ; 
and of a hare, for instance, in the fbminine gender ; of a fox, in the masou' 
line; &c. 

The following examples may serve as fhrther illustrations of the subject : 
'* When War to Britain oent Me iron car." "JFtaM rears her olive for industrious 
brows." " In the monarch ThoughPa dominions." ^^Semoree, that tortures with 
hie scorpion lash." " Or if VirPue feeble were, Heaven itself would stoop to A<r." 
" Why peeps your coward etpord half afhdd from He sheath." " While Yengeance 
in the lurid air lifts her red arm, exposed and bare." — CblUne. This Inst sentenoe 
is allowable, as alluding to the Furies. 

In personifloations, we are sometimes aided in ascribing the proper sex by re- 
fisrence to the gender of the corresponding terms in the Classic hmguages. Bat 
this is not always a safe rule. The principles mentioned above, should also be 
taken into consideration. The sex to be ascribed in personification, is sometimes 
a matter of great nicety, and must be determined from the peculiar glow or senti- 
mental color of the wnter's conceptions. 

3* For a person to speak of himself before speaking of others, is much the same 
88 if he should help himself first at table, and then wait upon others. Instances, 
however, may occur, in which it would be proper, or even polite, to mention him- 
self first ; as when the parties differ much in rank, or when the assertion implies 
something burdensome or not desirable. 

To address others and speak of them and ourselves in the third person, usu- 
ally implies greater reserve, courtesy, and politeness ; as in cards of invitation, 
and the like : but where no such reserve or courtesy can be meant, as in business 
letters between familiar acquuntances, the style of writing in the third person may 
rather tend to suggest contempt. 

Just here may as well be said a few words about titles. /Sir, applied to 
Btrangers, and also when used after such words as yee. no, imK, toAy, (7, &c., is 
rather reepedfuL ; but when it is applied to friends or fimuliars, it may seem to dia- 
own the friendship or familiarity, and to request the person to keep at a proper or 
respectfhl distance : it is apt to be in the spirit of the young lady^s remark to her 
long-wooing and finally rejected lover, *' I Know nothing aMit you, sir." JReUt^ 
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trHhovt the name, ie rather oontemptaoas-— it is similar to the oontemptoons Bit; 
with the name of a stranger, it is rather respeotfol. When it is omitted fh>m a 
name, the expression may imply that a very ordinary fellow is meant — a &Uow of 
little importanoe — of no high respectability— of rather low standing in soeiety,>-it 
is somewhat similar in spirit to the word Jack; or it may imply tlmt the person is 
a very well-known, intimate, and familiar aoqoaintanee or favorite, not omy to the 
speaker, bat to all present^— suggesting that ^reat cordiality, and entire want of 
formality, whi<^ are peoohar to the mmily circle ; or elne it may imply that the 
person is of general or universal fame. Dr. Johnson spoke very oontemptuouelv 
of a certain man^s taste, who had indexed his *' Lives of the Poets^^ thus : " Mil- 
ton, Mr. John ; Shakespeare, Mr. William." It also indicates sometimes a better 
state of feelings, to address a person by the Ghristaan name than by the surname. 
So, if I am on very intimate terms with Prof. MUekdy for instanoe, I should rather 
prefer to call him. in familiar and private conversation, Mr. MUchd, To write 
one^s name with Mr, before it, would be self-conceited and ridiculous, but to title 
oneself as in the following expressions,—*^ I liave no card ; please to tell Qov. Ed* 
Vards that Mr. Bichardson— Mr. Phelps fh>m Springfield— Gapt. Mitchell— called 
to see him," would be more appropriate and poute than to give the name simply. 
See above. 

The same remarks applv, in general, to the titles Mlu and Mrs, To mention a 
woman bv her surname only, is apt to have a very contemptuous air : it usually 
presents ner as an insignificant or masculine personage. At parties, balls. ^., we 
always say, ** gentleman and lady,^'' and we generally call the mUtreu of tne house 
** the lady of the house;" but a &mllv that should send out cards with ** Mr. and 
Mrs. Morgan send their compliments." &c., would, I think, show better taste than 
if the words were, '* Mr. Morgan and lady send," <&c. 

Should we give to a married lady or to a widow her own Christian name, or 
that of her husband ? I think the lady^s name should be preferred, unless there . 
is some spe(»al reason for using the husband^s. The husband's Christian name 
mav sometimes be more definite, better known, or better suited to the epidin view. 
Wnen there are.two or more Catharine Johnsons, they may be best distinguished 
by UBin|^ their husbands' Christian names. Our merchants, I believe, nearly al- 
ways use the husband's Christian name, in directing parcels to married ladies ; not 
merely, I suppose, because the husband is better known, but also because the 
responsibili^ usually rests upon him. In England, it is more common, I am told, 
than in the united States, to use the husband's Christian name. 

Never, in addressing a person, put a title both before and after the name. 

4« It is not always necessary to make a noun plural, merely because it denotes 
something belonging to more than one, or that it may agree m number with the 
governing word. " God has given us our reasoju for our own good." 'Riis sen- 
tence haraly expresses the intended meaning. Better : ** God has given us Keason 
for our own good." Who would say, " It was for their goods that I did it," in 
stead of *' It was for their good that I did it" ? To say, *^These plants have their 
flowers at the tops," is ambiguous: it may mean that each plant has but one top 
with but one newer, or, that it has a pluralitv of either or of both. Better: 
** These plants have the fiower at the tcp^^ or— " <A« flotcer at the tope,'*^ or — " ^ 
flowers at the top^'* accoroing to the sense. Language is not a perfect instrument ; 
at least, we can not always find expressions that are exact or satisfactory ; and 
therefore must content ourselves when we have the best expression the language 
affords. Writers generally aim to make substantives that must vary alike in num- 
ber, i^gree in this respect. Mr. Goold Brown writes, " Proper names^ of every 
description, should aiwajs begin with eapUdUf i, €., each name with but om 
capital. Lord Jeffrey writes, "These same circumstances have tdso perverted our 
judgments with respect to their eharaeters ;" for we have diflbrent judgments, and 
they different characters. But, ** Iambic lines may occasionally oegm with tro- 
ehees," may suggest that each line bezins with two or more trochees ; therefore 
say, *' Occasioimly, an iambio line may oegin with a trochee.'''* 

Two nouns making one term, should never be both made plural, unless the idea 
of apposOion is very prominent ; as, ** The lords proprietors," ** Knights Tem- 
plars,^' {^^JShigMs T^tnplar" — ^Mitohbll's Hibtoby of Fbbexasonrt,)-** men-serv- 
ants, women-servants.'' We sometimes find such condensed plurals as these: 
•« The governors of Virginia, South Carolina, and Missouri ;" ** The earU of Arun- 
del and Bnckingham," i. «., the earl of Arundel and the earl of Buckingham. The 

8* 
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lense is obvious, and henoe the expreasions are allowable ; bat " Fragoott^B and 
Bancroft^ Hiei&riei*^ is not necessarUj equivalent to ^^ Presoott^B History and 
Bancroft's History,'* and is hardly allowable. ** Presoott and Bancroft's Histo- 
ries" is as good a phrase as ** The Old and New Testaments," and is perhaps 
allowable. 

In imitation of an idiom in the Classic languages, we sometimes prefer the 
plural to the singular, in order to give the expression the greatest comprehensive- 
ness possible, and hence greater force ; as, ^* He jy^ained her afftctiona^'' L e., her 
whole heart. Sometimes there is also a variation m sense. " W hen it was asked 
whether a wealthy lawyer had acquired his riches by his ^^rac^t(j0,there waaatBr- 
rible satire in the answer : ' Yes, by his practietsJ* " — Q, P. Mdrah, 

The plural, in some instances, guards us against ambiguity ; thus, " The atU- 
pouring of the heart," may suggest either the act of pouring or the thing poured, 
but '■*' outpourings'* is apt to suggest ** the things poured,^* and nothing else. 

Such expressions as "A ten^ao^ pole," "A twenty-<;tfn^ piece," &c., are proper; 
but a hyphen should always be used to connect the parts. The noun, in such ex- 
pressions, being used as an adjective, loses the properties of a noun. If these sin- 
gulars should be plural, then it would not seem unreasonable to require A« to be 
him or th&m in the following example : *' They brought A«^oats." 

The singuUr is usually preferred in forming compounds, but sometimes the 
plural; as, "A watehr-xnakQv (—a maker of torches), a AorM-stealer;" but, ** A 
M^man, a draughts-msaif a saoings-hank^" 

Since we say two-thirds, thrM-fourihs^ four-fifths^ &c., it is more in acoordanoe 
with analogy, and also best, to read such fractions as ^^^ ^^ , five twmty-Jlrsts, 
sevsn ihirtg-seoonds. (Unhyphened : so are large ordinals ; as, <* One hundred and 
twenty-five:') 

As to the mode of expressing certain numeral terms, especially if long and com- 
posite, there is not a little diversity of practice. *^ five thousand seven hundred 
and two.''— Z>a«£«. " Fifty-nine millions three hundred and ten." — Id, " Five 
miUiony—B, B. Report, ** Five millions."^Ib, The sense of nouns and that of 
adjectives meet, in such terms, like the colors of the raiabow : it is almost impossi- 
ble to tell where one ends or the other begins. The form of the term must evi- 
dently diepend on whether the number is conceived adjeetivelv or substantively, that 
is, whether in reference to a noun, or abstractly. ** Eighty thousand, two hundred 
and one."— 5ay. " Four hundrede, three tens, and five units."— /<i. " Forty-two 
miUions two thousand and fiye:'-^&reenlea/. ^^Tens of Thousands of TriUlone:^ 
-^Id, To decide the matter briefly, I would say. Let the words be singular in 
fbrm, when the whole is conceived as dUe numeral, or has no intermediate com- 
mas or points ; but let them be plural in form, when the number is broken into 
parts, and the phrase has commas or points. " Five hundred and thirty-six mil- 
lion tnree hundred and forty-seven thousand nine hundred and seventy-two." — 
Robinson's MUhethatics, "Forty-seven quadrillions, sixty-nine billions, tour hun- 
dred and sixty-five thousands, two hundred and seven" [units], — Dames, " The 
number of his subjects must have been about five million two hundred thousand,'^ 
—Macaulay. " To enslave five millions of Englishmen." — Id, ** The population 
of China in 1743 was fifteen miUions twenty-nine thousand ei^bt hundred and fifty- 
five." — WUson^s Treatise on Punctuation, Custom, in the United States, perhaps 
g refers s from millions up, but not down ^ espedally in round numbers. " The 
iroton Aqueduct cost nine millions,'^ " His house cost him five thousand^'* 

The plural of words that are spoken of merely as words, is sometimes written 
with the apostrophe ; as, " Tour composition has too many and's. therefore's, and 
wherefore's." But all such words are better ex{>ressed by plurahzinff them regu- 
larly, and Italicizing; them ; as, " Your composition has too many ands, iher^ores, 
mxa wherefores^'' Here the meaning is sufficiently obvious. Yet if the regular 
plural should render the word or its meaning liable to be mistaken, then I see no 
good reason for not using the apostrophe, or any other means, to avoid the diffi- 
culty. "The extract is full of ft»«9." Fall of what? Perhaps bjfe or bffs would 
have been more intelligible. " The poem is full Qf flies and cries,** is perhaps not 
BO obvious in sense as, " The poem is fall of fly'' s and eryW* 

Words ending in < or preceded by a consonant, if they are native^jperfectly 
natnralixed, or well known, always take es to express the plnnd ; aa, wo, woest 
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hero, Uroa ; alkoB, aHahm : bat if the words are fordgn rather than Eogrlish, good 
writers hnYo, in many instances, added a only, to form the plural ; as, TeookUi, 
UooaUia ; mufti, rm^tu ; stiletto, BtUettoa, This mode of pluralizing has this ad« 
vantage : The word not being c^nerally known, by annennff simply «, the reader 
at once sees what the singular is. Yet I think the regular plural is always prefer- 
able, when there is no liability of mistaking the singular form, or when the word 
is so far naturalized as to have already found its way into our dictionaries. We 
Americans do not begrudge an « to mtdaUoes. yet dip mutquitot ; but the English 
are more consistent, and treat mvlaUaea ana ^^moa^itoea" alike, not even regard- 
ing toe*. 

5 & 7. As there is sometimes an ellipslB of the finite verb, it is necessary to 
bear in mind what verb is omitted, in order to determine readily what the case 
should be. " He is wiser than P [»»»]. " She is as good as he" [*#]. "WhowiU 
go? I"[twflpo]. "Who was it I Not F— ii uw not I. 

6* The sense of the possessive case is usually expressed either by ^ving a cer- 
tain form to the word denoting the possessor, or bv using ^and the objeotive ease. 
«,. ^ !,_ _v ., , . . , , . '» relieve each other, 

I always endeavor to 

UOV^U ^AVOV, W WAVU iaUA|^MUU yUODOBOATO UVUUO, V< «MOO %{/ m X UOUgn, X Ue QeieM 

of ZerasM* army was the down&l]| of Persia," for instance^ could hardly be imr 
proved. 

A nonn or pronoun, before a participle, may be put in the possessive case, when 
the sense reqtiires it, and a better expression can not be readily found. Suoh a 
phrase is sometimes a very convenient one, if not the most appropriate that can be 
used to convey the sense. Much depends on which word conveys the idea upper- 
most in the speaker's mind. " What do you think of my plantino com?" Is it 
proper 7 lou being a former as well as I, would you plant ? " What doyou 
think ofwtplanHnff com ?" Am I not out of my proper hue of business f what 
sort of farmer do I, or would L make ? "I well remember Peyton JSandolpk'a nr- 
VOBMINO me of the crossing of our messengers." — Jefenan, " But what gave it 

most interest, was iU r ' '^ " ■-~*^ "^'"^ " t— •— 

"There is no doubt < ' 



of them's felling into a ditch was an accident"— O^^awfeo/"'* ^rr^f^*fm•r , «. y^*^^ » 
being at a distance"— /&.; " Instead of the mind's beino: made to go through with 
this tedious process"— ./jL — should be avoided : say, " That one of them fell"—; 
" The distance of a place'' ; " Instead of making the mind go through"— —w 

Finally, the possessive sini should be used wherever there is a noun expressed 
or understood denoting the tnin^ possessed; and a phrase explanatory of tne pos- 
sessor, should never be placed between the possessing and tne governing noun. 
Sense, custom, and euphony, should be carefully consisted. 

"They praised the farmer's, as thoy called him. excellent understanding, 
should be, " They praised the excellent understanding of the fermer, as they 
called him." The "Lord's Day " isSunday^ut " the day of the Lord" sometimes 
means the Judgment Day; " A picture of Washfaigton" is a likeness of him ; but 
"A picture of Washington's" is one of the pictures belonging to him. " Lee's and 
Allen's store"— Lee's store and Allen's store ; " Lee's and Allen's stores"— Lee's 
stores and Allen's stores ; Lee and Allen's stores," is ambiguous, as it may signify 
either joint or separate possessions. " At HalsiUl's, the b<K>kseUer's, and station- 
er'Sj" may suggest three different places ; but, " At Halsall's, the bookseller and 
stationer,^' can suggest but one place. 

Poets write— "Shiraa' waUs," "PeUdes' wrath " "Ajax* seven-fold shield" 
''Douglas's command," "Providence's sway," "The lance's crash," "Thebes's 
streets." 

9« The nominative most frequently precedes its verb ; and the objective most 
frequently follows the governing word. Both should be so placed as to avoid am- 
biffoity, and promote elegani^ and force. " I love him as well as you," may mean 
either "Hove him as well as I love you," or, "I love him as well as you love 
him." 

Pronouns. 

The use of you for ihou is said to have originated in this, that it was formerly a 
onstom and an honor for persons of rank and respeotabiuly to have attendwata 
about them, and to be addressed acoordmgly. 

1. Thoti, thpy thins, ihte^ tkyu^ft y#i Afid y^, j/our, V^f^t 4><Vi ^^^^ never be 
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inUrmmffled, or used promisoaoiisly in the same seatenoe. The eame remark ap- 
plies to the different relatives. Bat whea oae relative clause is sabordimite to an* 
other, the relatives may differ. ''^Thou must take care of ihyaelff' '•'•Tou mast 
take care of yourgdf. " They worship * the Great Spirit,' txiha has created them, 
who preserves them, and to wTwm thej expect to go after death." Bat, " There are 
men that have nothing, who are happier than he." 

The predominant sense of who is, to suggest persoru or other objects viewed as 
havinff the reason^ tympa^ky^ and individtmUy of human beings ; of which, brute 
animus, or things, or other objects viewed as ihings. That is osuallj restrictive. 
Whether it is to be preferred to who or whde^, mav sometimes be determined bj 
some preceding word that fixes the application of the antecedent, but more tro- 
quentfy by the sense. Who and which are generic ; that is specific. Who and 
which may sometimes suggest the entire class of objects ; that perhaps never does, 



pigeons which were white," " He is like a beast of prey whic^ destroys without 
pity," '^ He is a man who is rich," are not equivalent to — " I took the pu^eons that 
were white," " He is like a beast of prey that destroys without pity," "He is a man 
that is rich." better, '* He is a rich man." In general, ^lat is preferable when it is 
doubtEhl wnether who or which should be used ; also, when the mtention is, to show 
that a preceding word is restricted to something particular, or to something viewed 
in B particular light. But when the adlective or the conjunction that stands near, 
euphony may sometimes exclude the relative that. Whether as or that should bo 
used after samcy depends often on whether the verb of the latter clause is omitted 
or expressed. ** Tours is the same aa mme ;" " Ton have the same that I have." 

The doctrine of the relative that, in reference to who and which, as taught in oar 
grammars, seems to rest on a rather sandy foundation, if we appeal to the praotioe 
of our best writers. I have met with well-read people " who^' contend that who 



lay, " The highest GHmtomoEN who still remained were Doctor William Beveridge, 
Archdeacon of Colchester, who many years later became bishop of St. Asaph .... 
and Doctor John Scott, the samb who had prayed by the deathbed of Jeffreys." — 
Id. " No KAN that ever lived was," AQ.-^Jd, " < The Bishop of Salisbury,* sud 
Tillotson, * is one of the best and worst fbibicos that I know.^ "-^/i. " The Iran 
woBDS which he spoke," Ao,^Id. " The saicb ATftoanrnB which had," &o,-^Jd. 

The relative which was formerly applied to persons as well as to things. " I 
know that ye seek Jesqb, which was crucified." — Bible. 

Whether was formerly used as an interrogative pronoun, in referring to one or 
two ; but, in this sense, which or whichever supplies its plaoe no w, a nd it is em* 
ployed only as a cox^unction that usually corresponds to or. " Whether of the 
twain"— Which of the two. " Whether he will on not." 

A very practical rule in regard to personification is the following : " Objects 
represented as persons, take pronouns denoting persons." When a pronoun re- 
fers to a figurative antecedent, great care shoula be taken to asoertun whether 
the literal or the figurative sense prevails, and to select the pronoun accordingly. 
"He was the soul which animated the party." "Brave sottls! who died for 
liberty." Wordsworth says, of a Highlimd oeauty, " She was a conspicuous 
FLOWER, whom he had sensibility to love, ambition to attempt, and skill to win." 
Macaulay writes, " Several epigrams were written on the double-faced Janus [the 
name of a statue, applied to a man]. loAo, having got a professorship by looking 
one way, hoped to get a bishopric by looking another." 

2« A collective noun, when used to denote a group of persons or other beings 
as one whole, is of the neuter gender, and singalar number. Such nouns are 
properly represented by the pronouns applicable to things ; as, " The xob which . 
assailed the palace, soon lost Ue leader.^^ 

Our language is defective in not having, in the third person, a singular pro- 
noun for the common gender. This often leads to an improper use of tde plural 
pronouns they, their, Ac. ; as, " Every member of the church snculdhave their own 
pews.'* In such cases, we must use either the singular masculine pronoun for both 
•exes, or both the niasculine and the feminine, or the neuter, (if we are speakin|f 
of small animals,) or we must plurali2e the antecedent. " Every servant knew Ait 
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duty. »» " Sverr member of the ohnroh shoald have Ait or A^r own pefr." •• Brerr 
oiiMnAZ loyea Ua like." *< The aibOi loves it» mother." " All the membere shoald 
nave <A^r pews," <&o. To iivoid difflcolties of oonstraotion, it maj sometimes be 
best to recast gaorly sentenoes, and express the meaning in some other way. 

** Full manv a flower is bom to blash nnseen, and waste tie sweetness on the 
desert air."--d?«»y'# Sle^y. " In Hawick twinkled many a UglU^ behind him soon 
ihejf set in night."— /Sluo^. << Full many a lady have I eyed with best regard ; and 
many a time the harmony of ihei/r tongnes hath into bondage brought my too dili- 

C\ ear.^^-^hakeepeare : Tnnpeet^ Act lii. Scene 1. Hence, i^mmarians nave said, 
when many a, and the pronoun relating to it, oooor m the same clause, the 
latter ektnUd be singular; *Hrin different danses. the latter should [may] be plural." 
The plural structure seems to violate the general principle that ffovems the syntax 
of every, each, no, nor, <Ssc. : bnt the example quoted firom Shakespeare, stands 
doabtless beet as it is ; for the singular pronoun would seem to refer to (me partis 
nlar lady, and " many 2a<f iw" would not suggest that the person **fbll in love" 
from lime to time. In the following example, however, quoted and justified by 
Mr. Gkwld Brown, I should rather use the singular structure throughout: ** Hard 
has been the fate of many a greaii genkte, that [j] while they ham conferred immor- 
tality on others^ ikey Have wanted themeehee some friend to embalm their namee to 
posterity."— Wdwood, I should prefer the plural pronoun, only when it obviously 
conveys the sense better. 

3 <& 4« The relative properly relates to the nearest substantive, before it, that 
it can represent so as to make sense ; and it should generally stand as near as pos- 
sible to Its antecedent. " There' was very little theory in the discourse that pleased 
me." '* The man forsook his wife, who had always been kind and affectionate." 
The ambiguity of these sentences nught have been avoided by a different arrange- 
ment of toe parts. '^ There was, in the disoourse, very little theory that pleased 
me ;" " There was very little ^eoiy that pleased me, m the discourse ;" *^In the 
discourse that pleased me, there was very little theory." " The man, who had al- 
ways been kina and affectionate, forsook his wife ;" *' His wife, who had alwavs 
been kind and affectionate, the man forsook." When ambiguity can not oe 
avoided by the arrangement of the words, the noim itself must be used, or the 
meaning must be expressed by a different sentenoe. " The lad can not leave his 
father; for if he should leave his faUherf the /(Uher would die.^* When two or 
more antecedents are introduced into a sentence, which denote different objects, 
and are not capable of being distinguished by the pronouns rehiting to them, it 
is sometimes difficult to avoid the entangling of the pronouns, or to make the 
structure satisfactoiT. By judicious arrangement and repetition, the difficulty may 
generally be avoided ; and rather than make the sentence clumsy by repetition, 1 
think it may sometimes be better even to let the pronouns stand, provided the 
meaning, though liable to fframmatieal ambiguity, is yet sufficiently obvious to 
ordinary common eenae. To avoid obscuritv, it is sometimes better to use a suit- 
able noun, than a pronoun representing the noun as suggested by the use of an 
adjective, a phrase, or a clause. *' I admit he is sagacious in trouble, but ti can 
not save him now." Say, '*but his eagaeUy,^* <&c. 

In such expressions as "It was not I, that said so," "It was he, that said so," 
the genuine antecedent of that is undoubtedly "//." But sometimes, by a sort of 
attraetiont the relative agrees with the nearest substantive. " 'Tis these that early 
. taint the femtde mind." " It is text and their posrjERrrr who are to suffer." Some- 
times, however, there is evidentiy a difference in sense : as, " It is not I, that 
doeeit; " It is not I <%a< <29 it." 

The following sentences differ in meaning : ** I am the general, who ^ve orders 
to-day ;" " I am the general, who gives orders to-day." By the first, you learn 
that lam the (general: by the second, that Uiemy huevneee to qive the craere, Mr. 
BaUer*8 Semark, "A relative pronoun which modifies the sobgect, should not be 
placed after a noun in the predicate," is too stringent on the liberty of writers, 
and would condemn sentences that are good English. At least, Spenser^s ** Fairy 
Queen" condemns the doctrine. 

The position of pronouns is sometimes rather troublesome. Suppose I wish 
to say, " In the Athens of America," with an emphasis, on " Athens," expressed 
Iqr" itself." I can not say, "In the Athens itself of America," nor, "In tha 
Athens of America itself," but must avoid the expression, and say, " In the veiy 
Athens of America." 
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5. Tho pronoan maj bometimeB be elegantly used wHli the housl when w% 
wish first to draw the attention emphatically to tho object itself, and then to Bay 
Bomethinff of it <* Beaatifhl Mary Porter,— where is she now I'^ *' My banks 
they are furnished with bees." " llarry's flesh it fell away." This phraseology 
is more allowable in poetry or impassioned discourse than in any other Kind. 

Compound relatives suggest by means of their termination an indefinite or uni- 
▼ersal antecedent, and hence they are not usually aooompanied by an antecedent ; 
as, " Whoever lives temperately, will be apt to live long.'* £ven the simple rela- 
tive sometimes sufficiently suggests the antecedent ; as, '* Who steals my purse, 
steals trash." A relative pronoun, in the objective case, may sometimes be ele- 
gantly omitted ; as, ** There is the man I want to see," for, *' There is the man 
toAom I want to see.'* *' I have brought a basket to oarry it ii»." " There is 
nothing to judge ^." But to omit the preposition and the relative, is inelegant 
or improper; as, **In tho condition I was then," better, **In the condition us 
uihieh I was then." The relative that is frequently used improperlv, without a 
governing word, as a mere connective. *' At the same time that the meat was 
roasting, the bread was -baking ;" better, ** While the meat was roaatinff," Ae. 
What or bui what should not 1^ used in the place otthat, '< I could not oelieve 
but what [otherwise than that] you had been sick ;" *< I have no doubt but what 
[that] you will succeed." • 

Some g[rammarians condemn such use of the personal pronouns as is shown in 
the followmg sentence : ^^FaUtaff, It [sack] ascends nu mto the brain ; dries m$ 
there all the foolish, and dull, and crudy vapors which environ it; makes it appre- 
hensive, quick, ana inventive, — fdll of nimble, fierv, and delectable shapes/' — 
Shakefpeare. But I think such sentences should not be disturbed* The usage was 
good in its time, and the pronoun imparts a peculiar earnestness and quaintness, 
tnat could not be expressed so well by any other means. 

6« Poets sometimes omit the nominative relative; as, "It was a tall younff oys^ 
terman a lived by the river-«ide" — 0, W, BahMe; and in certain kinds of sen- 
tences, the nominative pronoun is usually omitted after hit or ihan; as, '* There is 
not a ohUd but knows the way," f * You have broaght more than is needed." 

It is not necessary to repeat the subject before the second of two connected 
verbs that difler in mood or tense, or imply contrast, unless the parts are unusually 
long, or the contrast is marked and emphatio. " Many of them were of good fium- 
lies, and had held commissions in the civil war. Their pav woe far higher than that 
of the most &vored rejriment of our time, and wndd in that age hn'oe been ihouaM a 
nspeotable provision for the son of a country gentleman."— JKiMtftoy. ** So large 
a sum was expended, but expended in vain.*' — Id, 

We sometmies find hasty letters, especially fh>m business men, writteif with- 
out personal pronouns in the nominative case, wherever these can be inferred firom 
the context. This sWle is condemned by all grammarians, and therefore should 
be avoided. Yet in mvor of it may be uiged — ^1. Some foreign languafl^ usually 
omit the nomlnatiye pronouns fi*om their verbs ; 2. Tiresome repetition and an 
egotistical air are somewhat avoided, without leaving the sense obscure ; 8. Gk)od 
authors sometimes use this style, or what is equivalent to it, when their discourse 
is fragmentary, and designed to appear hasty, or fhll of sprightliness and vivacity. 

Ex. — " Tender-eyed blonde. Long ringlets. Cameo pn. Locket. Bracelet. 
Album. Beade Byron, Tupper, and Sylvanus Cobb, junior, while her mother 
makes the puddings. Saye^ * Yes ?' when you tell her anythixig."— (7. fT. JEbhmee, 

6. ARTICLES. 

193. An article is a word placed before a substantive, to 

abow bow tbe latter is applied. 

Ex.— Horses : the horse, a horse, the horses. A good one ; Uu others. 
*^From liberty each nobler sdence sprung, 
A Bacon brightened, and a Spenser sung." — Sanage* 



ArtiOe litar«U7 meani joinL The GrMki, who mra the name, 
•rtlela <m aaeh dda : inat aa wa inlirht aar, ** I aaw Iked nsAmoAV 
tttM wad, ia not nnUka tha part7a Uab Wtwaaa twa/afaliL 
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Only two words in our language are called articles: the, the 
definite, article; and a or an, the indefinite, 

194. The points out a particular object or class, or a par- 
ticular one or portion of a class. 

Ex. — The man, the men ; the large waffon. *' The btui and the mo6n.*' *' TiM 
fowls of the air and the fishes of the sea." **The lion is nobler than the hyena.'* 
*'The statesman should be honored, as well as the soldier." ** The Delawares and 
the Ohorokees are Indians almost civilized.** " The poor and the rioh, ttie wise 
and the ignorant." 

195. It sometimes precedes a proper noun, to render it suf- 
ficiently definite ; or else it points out a certain object as already 
known or heard of, or as preeminently distinguished. 

Ex. — "Miuauri and Ohio mean States; bat the Musouri uad ihs Ohio mean 
rivers." **The Folton went up the river tms morning." ** The Tark was dream- 
ing of the hoar." '* The generous Lafayette and the noble Washington." 

196. The may relate to either a singular or a plural word. 
Ex.— The river, the rivers ; the foar men, the fourth man ; the one, the others. 

197. A or an shows that no particular one of a class is meant. 

Ex.— A man, a bird, a wagon, an owl, a plam ; a small niotare. ** He was a 
merchant" It suggests that there are others of the same kino, and also that thera 
aiB other kinds of objects. 

198. Sometimes the predominant idea is any, sometimes one. 
Ex. — "A man may lose all his property in a jeai^^^Any man may lose all his 

property in one year. 

199. ^ or an can be used to point out one only, or one 
a^^egate. Sometimes more are spoken of, but they are still con* 
sidered one by one. 

Ex. — " A pen ;" not. A pene. ** An idler ; a large oranffe ; a doien apples ; a 
wealthy peop^ : a few dimes." ^* I gave for the marbles a dime a dozen." ** We 
pud for the mules a hundred dollars a head." 

When a noun is limited by other words, the indefinite article affects not the 
noun alone, but the noun thus limited. **A ]^oang man,^' '*A man of fine sense," 
do not mean no particular man ; but, no particular yowng man^ no particular man 
offnetenee, 

A and an are both called the indefinite article, because they 
«re but a later and an earlier form of the same word, have the same 
meaning, and differ in use only. 

200 Before words beginning with a vowel sound, an should 
be used« Before a, e, t, o, u not equivalent to yu, y articulated 
with a consonant after it, silent A, and h faintly sounded when 
the next syllable has the chief accent. 

Ex.— *<^f»arm; amoarof com; an idle boy; an orange; an nm; on hoar; 
Mi heroic deed." 

201. Before words beginning with a consonant sound, a should 
be used. U long, eu, w, o in <me, and y articulated with a vowel 
after it, have each a consonant sound. 

Ex.— '*^ brother, a cup, a ^nion ; a eulogy ; a yeariing ; a word ; a one-horM 
carriage." 
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202. No article is used when we refer chiefly to the natare of 
the object, to the class generally, or to only a part indefinitely ; also 
when the substantive is sufficiently definite itself^ or is rendered so 
by other words. 

Ez.—"Jl0a< is dearer tiuui bread," *^QM is heavier than n^Mr." ''He took 
wtUr^ and changed it into wine," ^^I^aehet are better than ap^alea." " Virim and 
vie$ are opporitet?* *' WorUng is better than tUaUng or Harvmff," **Min is en 
dowed wiUi rMtan," " There are JUhM with tHnga," ** John, Georff€L»76 ; that 
tree; this tree; every tree; some trees; all trees; Post Office.*' *^JFord» that 
breathe." ^^They were the means by which ;" not, (he which. 

Gknebal iLLTOTBAiioif. — " From the beginning of the world, an nnintemipted 
series of predictions had announced and prepared the lon^xpeeted coming of 
the Messuhh, who, in oomplianoe with the gross apprehensions of the Jews, had 
been more frequentlv represented nnder the character of a king and conqueror, than 
under that of a prophet, a martyr, or the son of Gk>d." — OOhonU Some. 

Articles, being used to aid nouns, are said to belong to them. When 
the article stands only before the first of two or more connected nouns, 
It belongs to them jointly, if they denote but one person or thing, or 
more viewed as one ; if not, it belongs to the first noun, and is underwood 
before the others. 

Ex.— "I sow Webster, the great statesman and orator." "Of books I am a 
borrower and lender." *' A man and horse passed by the house and lot." " A 
man, « woman, and a ohild were drowned." 

The is sometimes an adverb ; a, a prepodtlon ; and on, a conjunction. 

Ex.— "rA«Btronger,ttd better." " To go a [at! hunting." "FnarAiT. An I 
have not songs made on you aU, and sung to fifty tunes, may a cup of sack be 
nif poison."— iSXabcQMafw. 



EXERCISES. 
Examples to be Analysed and Parsed. 

Pane (he arUdet:'^ 

The cat caught a mouse. A crow flew oyer the valley. The oxen 
are grazing on the meadow. The* Uon roams in Africa. The lion lolled 
his keeper. The* Gksconade is exceedingly dear and beautifiil. The 
Highland Mary leaves St Louis to-day. The ancients did not know the 
use of the compass. A* beautiful white house gleamed from the summit 
of the adjacent hiU. A free people should be jealous of their liberties. 
I have bought a' dozen chickens. The lambs were sold for a dollar a 
head^. The* bright stars without number adorn ihe sky. We send ex- 
ports to the Sandwich Islands. 



to< 

belongs t . , . , . _ „ 

a paracalAr one of the kind ; and belongs to ** Aoum," aoeordiag lo Bule Z. (d.) -^ €n- 
deJImiU^ no partieolar '* dosen ehiekens** are meant ; ^be. (a) — definite, the nfervnea if 
t» **«((iriP* as denoting a partieolar elaM of things. 
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Examples to be Corrected. 

AH the liabilities to error in regard to artkdeB^ may be redaoed to tiie follow- 
ing heads: — 

1. When not used. 2. When the definitb article should he 
tued. 3. When the indefinite article should he used, 4. Whether 
A or AN should he used. 5. Improper use of A or xv hefore plu- 
rals. 6. When the article should not he repeated. 7. When the 
article should he repeated. 

1. When not Used. 
No article is used, — 

1. When the mind considers an object in reference to its nature or 
character, rather than as an individual to be distinguished from others, or 
from something else. Or: When the noun answers to whai rather tfaui 
to who or which, 

2. When the mind refers to the whole species generally, (x to only a 
part indefinitely. 

3. When the substantive is sufficiently definite by itself, or is rendered 
80 by other limiting words. 

ct. The article is sometimes elegantly omitted fi'om titular phrases or 
fix)m other familiar expressions, when the omission can lead to no miscon- 
ception of the meaning. 

What sort of a man is he? He is a dififerent sort of a man. What land 
of an article, then, would you call af We fi)und him a very worthy good sort 
of an old man. -—a very worlhy good old man. Such a man does not deserve 
the name of a gentleman. The highest officer of a State is styled a Governor. 
They hated the name of a Stuarfc. Santa Anna ruled over the nation, under 
the title of a Dictator. The original signification of kna/oe was a boy. The 
pink, tiie rose, and the lily, are the names of certain species of a flower. The 
weather is getting cool enough for a fire. Of these twins, I never can tell the 
one from the other. He was drowned in the attempting to cross the Missis- 
sippi. A wise man will avoid the showing any excellence in trifles. This 
tree is worth the planting— the being planted. The stray horses are posted at 
this plaoa (Of course not all; nor can they be contrasted with any other class 
of horses.) Reason was given to a man to control his passions. (Of course to 
more than one.) I had a reference to the other. You may avoid offensive 
expressions by a circumlocution. These foreigners, in the general, are peaceM 
and industrious. You may send the letter by the malL (No particular mail 
was meant) The whites of America are the descendants of the Europeans ; 
but the blacks are the descendants of the Africans. A neuter verb can not be- 
come a passive. These sketches are not imaginary, but taken from the life. 
The law W the which they were condemned. It would take a half a day to 
do it. Tne ancients believed the flre^ the air, the earth, and the water, to be 
the elements of all other material thing& 

2. When the Definite Article should he ZTsed. 

The definite article is used, — 

1. To make the following noun sufficiently definite for denoting a par- 
tioolar object as distinguish^ fi:om others of the same kind, or from some- 
tiuBgelse. 

2. To show that the whole is meant^ or that all of tho kind are meant 
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Women who never take any exeroise, necessarily become inyalids. The 
women who— or, Women Viat^ Ac. Persons who have been instructed in col- 
leges, are said to have a collegiate education. The wcNrk is designed for the 
use of persons who may think it merits a place in their libraries. No account 
is given of such an event by historians who lived at that time. Modes of 
traveling in the last century were far inferior to ours. Wisest and best men 
sometimes commit errors. John Simonds [a boat] left for New Orleans yester- 
day. They forbid wearing of rings and jewels. Convert sinners without shed- 
ding of blood. Great benefit may be derived from reading of good books. A 
neglecting of our own afEairs, and a meddUng with those of others, are the 
sources of many troubles. The Indians are descendants of the aborigines of 
this country. A pronoun is a part of speech used as a substitute for a noun. 
A violet is an emblem of modesty. A lion is bold, a cat is treacherous, and a 
dog is faithfiiL Sometimes one article is improperly used for another. Who 
br^Eiks a butterfly upon a wheel ? ( WTieel here means a peculiar engine for tor- 
turing. There is also reference to other kinds of punishment) I have a right 
to do it (The univenal abstract was meant) 

3. When the Indefinite Article should be Used. 

The indefinite article is used — 

To show that no particular one is meant, implying that there are or may 
be others. Its various meanings range through the substitutes one, any, 
a^ eouihj every, and the phrase — ihie, and not any thing else, 

a. When a is used before few or UUle, the meaning is, some at least, 

h. When no article is used before few or Uttk, the meaning is, none, or 
ahnostnone. 

The profligate man is seldom or never found to be the good husband, the 
good father, or the beneficent neighbor. In Holland, great part of the land has 
been rescued from the sea. He received only the fourth part of the estate. The 
interest is the tenth part of the sum. A pronoun is the word used for a noun. 
A librarian is the person who has charge of a library. Avoid the too firoquent 
repetition of the same word. Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive, 
and has another adjective joined to it An articulate sound is the sound of the 
human voice, formed by the organs of speedi. Contrast makes each of the 
contrasted objects appear in the stronger light To the btksiness of others I 
give but a litUe attention. A little respect should be paid to those who deserve 
none. Arenot my daysa few? A few men of his a^ enjoy so good health. 
So bold a breach of conduct called for little severity in punishing the offender. 

4. Whether A or As should be Used. 

1. A should be used before eonsonani sounds. 

2. An should be used before voweil sounds. 

a. A word beginning with the consonant sound of uf or of y, is to be 
treated as if beginning with a consonant ; as, One, union, eulogy. 

h. A word beginning with h sounded, and having the accent on the 
second syllable, is usually treated as if beginning with a vowd; as, fferoiCj 
hyena, Atafus, hereditary. 

He had a interest in the matter. It was a humble and dutifbl petition to 
the throne. Argus is said to have had an hundred eyes. An Aiiican or an 
European. An heretic; a heretical opinion. A harangue. A hyena. A hiik 
tus. A harmonious flow of words. Is it an t' or an u f An history; a histo- 
zioal account; a historian. 4. heroic poem. A hyperbole. A hypothesia 
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An hexagoa ; a hexagonal figure. There waa not an haman bemg on the plaoSi' 
An hopefUl young man. An unity of interest I would not make such an 
use of it It was not such an one as I wanted. 

6. Improper Ute of A or An before Plurals, 

The indefinite article should never be so used as to appear to have a 
plural sigzufication. Insert words, omit words, or change the term. 

A winding stairs led us to the Senate Chamber. A flight of, ftc. I saw her 
trim her nails with a scissors. — a pair of-^ The next object was, to provide 
a head-quarters. The farm was a long ways from town. The right wing en- 
camped behind a small woods. I saw a snuffers lying on the mantel-piece. 
This idiom is a remains of the Saxon dialect Let us make a little memoranda 
of it A few miles from the river is a large swamp, or flats. The problem 
can not be solved from such a data. A long minutiae of detail made the story 
very tedious. About a two days afterwardis the legates returned to Caesar. 
The child was not a three weeks old, when it died. The Jews were permitted 
to return to theur country, after a seventy years of captivity at Babylon. — a 
captimty of seventy years — An eight years* war was the consequence. With 
such a spirit and intrigues was the war carried on. — and such intrigues-^ 
The cottage was fringed by a very handsome eaves. A mother and children 
were captured by the Indians, -^and her children — A neat house and gar^ 
dens were thus sold for a trifle. My friend bought a house and lots in the 
suburbs of St Louis. 

BAmaxk»—-AUawahU : " Never did a set of rascals travel farther to find a gai- 
Icnoiy —Irving, "The dransht of air performed the fdnotion of a MUw9,^^~^Dr 
ScierUon, Irving also has the phrase ^* a tongs." See Numbers, p. 188. 

6. When the Article should not be Repeated. 

7. When the Article should be Repeated. 

1. When the repetition of the article would suggest more objects than 
are meant, the article should be omitted. 

2. When the omission of the article would not suggest all the objects 
meant, the article should be repeated. 

3. The article is deganUy omitted to show that the objects are joined, or 
comprehended in one view. 

4. The article is degamHy inserted to show that the objects are separate, 
distinct, or opposite ; or that they are viewed so. 

5. When the article relates to a series of terms, it should precede the 
whole series, or else each term of the series. • 

The forsaken may find another and a better friend. My fiiend was nuuried 
to a sensible and an amiable woman. The matter deserves an impartial, a 
careful, and a thorough investigation. Everett, the scholar, the statesman, and 
the orator, should be invited. The white and black inhabitants amount to 
several thousands. A hot and cold spring issued from the same mountain. 
The sick and wounded were left at this place. The Eastern and the Western 
Continente. The Eastern and Western Continent The first and the last pay- 
ments are the two in dispute. Give the possessive and the objective cases of 
w^o— the possessive and objective case of who. The Old and New Testament 
The Old and the New Testaments. Macaulay is not so good a poet as an his- 
torian. He is not so good a statesman as a soldier. She is not so good a 
cook as a washerwoman. I am -a better arithmetician than a grammarian. 
The figure is a globe, a ball, or a sphere. Is this a v, a, or uf A Philosoph* 
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loal Ixi<|d]y into the Origin of oar Ideas on the Sablime and BeanitfbL Th» 
Liktin introduoed between the Conquest and reign of Henij the Eighth. (**Cbfi- 
^[ueaf* refers to William the Conqneror, not to Henry.) In my last lecture I 
treated of the concise and diffuse, the nervous and feeble manner. The black 
and red soil will produce the best crops. (Two kinds of soil were meant) A. 
horse and a buggy went up to the house. Here, at different times, the parents 
had buried a son and daughter. He understands neither the Latin or Greek 
languages. — neii?ier ihe Laim language nor tha Oreek, (Parts compared, con- 
trasted, or distinctly noticed, should be expressed with equal fullness.) The 
poor as well as rich, the high and low, the wise and ignorant, would be bene- 
fited by such a law. Both the house and bam were consumed by fire. He 
has distinguished himself both as a teacher and scholar. Neither the poor nor 
rich are completely hi^py. You must shoot a bear either through the heart 
or brain. — or through ihe brain. Let us make a distinction between the loss 
and expense. There is little difference between a catamount and leopard-cat 
It is not difficult to distinguish the demagogue from statesman. Not the use, 
but abuse, of worldly things, is sinful The young, as well as old, may sicken 
and die. It was not th.e loss, but dishonor, that grieved him. We are the 
fiiends, not enemies, of the Institution. I would rather pluck a lily than 
rose. I would rather hear the whippoorwill than katydid The one or other 
of the two. There is not a tree in the yard, nor flower in the garden. The 
hum of bees, and songs of birds, fell sweetly upon my ear. Was the man fined, 
and damage paid? The oak, ash, maple, elm, and the hickory, are the prin- 
dpal trees of this State. Sudi a law would be injurious to the fiurmer, me- 
chanic, and the merchant CoTne is an irregular transitive verb ; found in the 
indicative mood, the present tense, third person, and singular number. 

Bemark.— Avoid such an arrangement of terms as will make the article relate 
to some to which you do not mean to apply it. Bxaicfle : ** I was thinking of the 
solar syBtem, time, and spaoe ;" «. «., tne solar system, the solar time, and the so- 
lar space. But the author meant to say, ^* I was thinking of time, spaoe, and th» 
solar system." 

Hisoellaneons Examples. 

I have had a dull sort of a headaohe all day. The Tennessee, the Missis- 
sippi, and the Missouri, are all the names derived from the Indian languf^es. 
The violation of this rule never Mis to displease a reader. .^ or on is sometimes 
iised to convey an idea of unity. By adding 8 to dove, we make it a plural 
When a whole is put for the part^ or the part for a whole ; a genus for the spe- 
cies, or the species for a genus ; a singular for a plural, or a plural for a singu- 
lar, the figure is called a synecdoche. Surely there is litUe satisfaction in the 
having caused another's ruin. , She contributed a thousand dollars to build- 
ing of a college edifice. The virtues like his are not easily acquired : such 
amities honor the nature of a man. I bought a vest-pattern and trimmings, 
for five dollars. This caused an universal consternation throughout the colo- 
nies.— ^urfce. We stopped at a hotel on Broadway. Apostrophe P ] is used 
in the place of a letter left out The day and night succeed each other. All 
the chief priests and elders took counsel against Jesus, to put him to death. 
You may measure the time by a watch, dock, or dial Beware of drunken- 
ness: it impairs understanding, wastes an estate, destroys a reputation, consumes 
the body, and renders the man of the brightest parts the common jest of the 
meanest clown. True diarity is not the meteor which occasionally glares, but 
the luminary which, in its orderly and regular course, dispenses bemgnant in- 
fiuenoe. Purity has its seat in the heart, but extends its infiuence over 00 
much of the outward conduct^ as to form the great and material part of a 
flharaotor 
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From the Saxon ane are derived our a», a, and one. Henoe ary is tan ^ 

form, which has become a for the sake of eaphony. Even in English written in 
the last centary, we not nnfi^qaently find an nsed where a wonid now be prefe^ 
red. An or a is now sometimes equivalent to one ; but generally it differs Irom it 
by a shade of meaning. ** It weighs a pound, or one pound ;" but when I say, 
** The whole community rose like one man, and built a brid^ire over the river,*' one 
and a are not interchangeable. ** Will you take a horse?** — or something elmf 
'* Will you take one horse ?** — or hoof The is akin to that^ but less emphatic ; and 
formerly it was sometimes used even before relative pronouns. " Northumber- 
liind, thou ladder, by the teihich WlJ cousin Bolingbroke ascends my throne.'*— 
Shakespeare^ 

As a general thing, substantives must have or aasnme meaning, or most have 
meaning liable to be widened or contracted, before the articles can be applied to 
them : and substantives must be without meaning, or have meaning not Gable to 
be widened or contracted, or must be fixed in application, before they can dispense 
with the articles. Substantives denoting material or abstract substances etii gene- 
ris^ or having themselves the accessory idea of distinction Arom other things, do 
not require the article. The article generally has a double reference : the one, to 
other objects of the same kind ; and the other, to other kinds. " Give me an 
apple,** refers not only to other apples, but also, by way of exdnsion, to oranges, 
peaches, plums, oakes, or other objects. 

The often suggests that there is but one object or group of the kind, supposed, 
by the speaker^ to be generally known '.a or an id ways implies that there are or 
may be other similar objects. The implies that the speaker and the hearer have 
in common a knowledge of the individoal as well as of the class, — such a knowl- 
edge as enables the speaker to suggest at once to the hearer, by means of the ar- 
tidfe, the object meant ; but a or an does not necessarily require that they have 
in common more than a knowledge of the dass. 

The article may be definite, indefinite, or omitted, according to many different 
views : — 

1. Definite, as referring to the general knowledge of mankind. '* The son, the 
earth, ihe Messiah, the d^spepsy, Us sword, the Saboath.** % 

2. Definite, as refemng to the general knowledge of a community,— to things 
often noticed, or offten thought of. <^rA« Missouri Compromise.** ^^Zfttf Legis- 
lature.'* ^^2%« never-failing brook, ihe busy mill, the decent church that topped the 
neighboring hill.** 

3. Definite, as referring to the knowledge of the fiimily circle. " Gk> to ^ well 
—to ihe bam.' ' " Where is ihe washbowl r " The old oaken bucket." 

4. Definite, as referring to the knowledge of the person addressed. " Give me 
tt« letter." 

5. Definite, as referring to what has been mentioned, spoken of, or already 
brought to the notice of the person addressed. " Gk> along till you come to a 
bridge ; and just beyond the bridge, turn to the right." These last two principles 
are often violated ; speakers or writers presuming too much on the knowledge of 
their hearers or readers, or speaking of objects unknown as if other people were 
as well acquainted with them as they themselves are. ^^ I will now give you an 
account of^^ great hurricane, which passed over our village when I was a boy." 
Say, "a great." 

6. Definite, as referring to the dass to which the object bdongs. ^^The [boat] 
Fulton went up the Hudson" [river]. *' Alexander the Great." ** Bolivar was fhe 
Washington of South America." 

7. Definite, by way of preeminence. (See the preceding paragraph.) ^^The man 
of men.'* ** The Bible is the book of books." '< The generous Lafayette." 

8. Definite, as comprehending the whole class, or as referring to other dasses 
of objects. " 2%« horse is a useful animal." ''7%d letters are divided," <&c. ^*The 
beautiful" " i?3l« Stuarts." " One or <A« other of two." 

9. Definite, as referring to the other parts associated with the object. *^ 7%e 
nf ck connects the head and the trunk.** 

10. Definite, as bdng a necessary part or accompaniment, and as being there- 
fore known to some extent to the hearer. *^The weather was fine.*' *' The hit 
waa good : ihe coffoe and rolls were particularly excellent.** *' Andre stood beside 
the coon." ** The enemy were on tn§ other side." 
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11. JMimU. as beiiur iflone, or alL and known to be so. ^'T'Atf eaith is aomo* 
what flat it O^ poles." "rft« first and Otf last .» 

12. D9fMt€^ as beinffmade so by some aocompanying descriptiye words. ^' 2%f 
■LUB-KTBD damseL" **2^ winds ov Ainraxir." ^^-Tm man who is upjuobt." 

1. IndeJinUe, as first introdnoing an object of a known olass, or as implying that 
there are or may be other objects of the same kind. ^*A» old manoseript, tonnd 
in Bome, has," &c ** He is a saddler." ^^A Homer." In this sense, the noon 
may be even to some extent made definite by other words. 

2. IndgfinUSy as beinflr used in the sense of any, eaeh, or evay, "^ ooxgonction 
connects words." ^^A dollar a pair." 

8. Indefinite, to exdnde the ambignons sense whidi ike wonld give. '* She re- 
ceived a third of the estate." *^The third" might sngffest a particolar third. ** A 
librarian is « person who has charge of a library." ^^TAe person" might soggest 
that *^ Mfson" is the snbiect-nominative. 

1. OmUted, because tne mind does not individnalize the object, or conceive it 
with definite limits. " Orthography treats of the fbrms of UUert and wordeJ* 
'* The oak is a species of tree." 

2. OmitUdj becaoae, hy frequent notice of the object, the word has Msqnired al- 
most the deflniteness of a proper name, or because it is merely descriptive. 
*' When 'A father r ''At tabled' "With *aiy and «wi." '' On footJ" "Go 
i9bed." "Boston OmnnoA." 

8. Omitted, because if used it might imply too much importance or emphasis. 
'^Notice." "^ Notice" might suggest, Now look here ; for this iB a notice that is 
ft notice. 

4. Omitted, because it might give a wrong impression. " He was then eker^y 
" Use ettenoe of peppermint." " She is hrir to a little fortune." 

5. Omitted, ror the sake of poetic measure. " The why is plain as way to 
parish church." — Shaie^^eare. 

Always consider carefully, in the use of words, what the sense requires. "A 
pine is a species of a tree," is improper ; because one tree is not a class, nor is a whole 
class a part of one tree. 2^ pine is a epeeiee qf tree. But when a is needed to 
express the meaning, it is perhaps allowable. " What kind of paper [the material] 
have you ?" differs from "What kind of a paper [doeument] iiave you ?" " Bear 
Worcester to the death." — 6'haki Improper, because no pajticular kind of death 
was meant. — to death— to hie death. " A half eagle." and " half an eagle," are not 
necessarily equivalent. What is true of all, is usually true of each : hence we can 
say, " A wise man may be more usefbl than a rich man ;" " A good pupil never 
disobeys his instructor ;" — or, " The wise man may be mdre useful than the rich 
man ;" " 2^he good pupil never disobeys his instructor." There are some thioffs 
that may be conceived either in the gross or as individuals : and hence the article 
may be either omitted or used. "It fell with loud noise ^^^ "It fell with a loud 
fioMtf." " I see a fiirm." First observance ; just enough knowledge of it to tell 
what it is. " I see the farm." Previous knowledge. " CsBsar. a Csesar ;" " From 
liberty each nobler sdenoe sprung, a Bacon brightened, and a Spenser sung." 
Meanmg assumed, application extended. " Dar'st thou, then, to beard the lion in 
his den,— the Douglas m his hall V^^Seott. " These are the sacred feelings of thv 
heart, O Lyttleton, ^ friend."— TAoot^wu " I never knew any other man so mu<m 
the gentleman." Preeminence. 7%e is sometimes an elegant substitute for the pos- 
sessive pronoun. "He took me hy the hand" — my hand. "Judge the tree by 
the fruit**— i«» fruit. " They had never bowed the knee to a tyrant.'^ 

" There are few mistakes in his composiUon"— o^mof^ none. " There are a few 
mistakes in his composition"— soffM-Hnanv. " There are not a few mistakes in his 



eompositlon" — very many. So, " She has little vanitv ;" " She has a Uttle vanity;" 
"She has not a liitle vanity." A noun limited by the indefinite article, may 
often be made plural in the same sense, by omitting the article : as, " He was 
a representative from St. Louis ;" " They were representatives from St. Louis." 
Ele^^ce requires, — "He paid neither the princnpal nor the interest — both the 
prindpal and the mterest--^ principal as well as the interest — ^Ar^rincipal, but 
not the interest— -principal and interest. We usually say, "Too |^ood a man," 
" Too laige an apple," <sc ; accordingly, it is better to say, " Too mce a woman,*! 
" Too frequent a repetition," than, " A too nice woman,^' " A too frequent fep- 
etition.'' " He is a better poet than painter." He is not so good apainter. " fle 
IS a better painter than a poet" In painting, he excels poets. "The black and 
white calf'^— oiM ea^. "The black and the white calf "— <ia>. " He wrote for a 
''^4fht and a strong wagon"— #100. " He wrote for a light and strong wagon"- 
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" He married a handsome, a sensible, and an acoomplished woman"— ffnarrM 
three. Say. ^*a handsome, sensible, and accomplished woman." **A ikrmer, 
lawyer, ana politioian, addressed the assembly" — ons perton, ** I saw the editor, 
the printer, and the proprietor of the ^]^T^^—-4hree pereans. Bat, for the sake of 
emphasis, and when the meaning can not be misconceived, the article is some- 
times repeated : as, ** There sat Me wise, the eloquent, and the patriotic Chatham." 
" Giye dm the fourth and the last," may not be eqnlyalent to *^Give me the fburth 
and lost." We can not say, **The definite and the indefinite articles," nor, 
*^The definite and indefinite article j" but we must sav, " The definite and the in- 
definite article." "The definite and mdefinite articles," or, " The definite article and 
the indefinite." The last is generally the best mode of expression. The omission 
of the article sometimes imphes a unity in the objects, or in the view taken; the 
repetition of it, separation. " The soul and body." Viewed as one. ^'The soul 
and the body." Viewed separately and distinctly. *^ The day, the hour, and the 
minute, were specified," Emphasis. " I have just sold a house and lot-^ horse 
and buggy." One beloxiged to the other. " I nave just sold a house and a lot— 
a horse and a buggy." One did not belong to the other. "He is a poet and a 
mathematician." Qualifications seldom found in the same person. "He is a 
physician and surgeon — a lawyer and politician." Qualifications usually foand in 
the same person. " A singular and plural antecedent require a plural yerb." — 
Welle. Mequirey in the plural number, shows the sense ; out the article shoold 
rather have been repeated. "There are three persons: the first, second, and 
third." Mr. Brown contends that this should be, "There are tnree persona; 
the first^ the second, and the third." I think he is hypercritical in regard to such 
expressions. Quebt. — Should the indefinite article be repeated before each one of 
a series of substantives, merely because a different form of the article is required ? 
Mr. Murray thinks it should ; the other grammarians treat the difilculty with char- 
acteristic evasion. I should not hesitate to omit the article to avoid a clumsier 
expression. I should rather say, " A preposition shows the relation of a noun, 
adjective, verb, or adverb, to an objective,^* than, " A preposition shows the rela- 
tion of a noun, an adjective, a verb, or a/n adverb, to an objective." Some of the 
best authors fi^vor the former mode of expression. Such expressions as " A histo- 
rian,** "A harmonic scale," have occasionally been countenanced by the best writers 
and critics ; and it- would seem that euphony sometimes allows the a. when the 
first syllable is closed by a consonant sound, or when the h is heard with oon- 
aiderable distinotness. 

V. ADJECTIVES. 

203. An adjective is a word used to qualify or limit the 

meaning of a substantive. 

Ex. — "A mellow apple ; a heaut^fui woman ; a MlUani star ; iive carriages ; yof»> 
der mountains ; brase buttons ; hoary-headed men ; a large^ red^ and Juiev apple ; 
eyes briffhtj hlue^ and affeotionaite.^^ " He is induetrhtu and frugal^ " To shght 
the poor is m«a»." 

Our language has about 7,000 adjectives; and they give to it not a littie of 
its beauty, energy, and precision. 

204. Words from other parts of speech are frequently used as 
adjectives. 

Kx. — "A ffold ring; a mahogany table; etate revenue; OaUfomia gold; ehe 
politicians ; a itxndd^ scholar ; parsing exercises ; roXlma prairies ; the far^ 
future; the above remarks; tk farevfeU address." "The lightninfi^s flashed ver- 
miUonJ^^Vante, (" The rose looks r«i.") " The West is as truly American, aa 
genuinely Jonathan^ as any other part of our country." — Wise, 

206. Adjectives may be divided into two chief classes ; descrip- 
tive and definitive. 

206. A descriptive adjective describes or qualifies. 
JCz^-^Good, white, square. " The green forest was bathed in golden light." 
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207. A deffinlfiTe adjective merely limits or modifies. 
Kz. — '* There are many wealthy &riiiers in this ooaotrj.^' 

Adjectives may be divided also into several smaller classes : namdj, 
common; participial; compound; numeral, comprising cardinal, ardmal, 
and muUipUcaUve ; and pronomincU, comprising distribidivej demomtraliive^ 
and indefinite. 

208. A common adjective is any ordinary epitbet of the language ; 
as, €hod, upper, 

209. ^ proper adjective is an adjective derived fi*om a proper 
noun; as, American^ EngUeh, Newtotwm, 

210. A participial adjective is a participle ascribing the act or 
state to its subject as a quality; as, ^^TumkUng stars." 

In the phrase ** his dying day^'' dying ia a mere adjective ; and it is pliun, for 
" ' «i--" without ejsiteph,'* and «n*dw«i—" deprived of 



inbtance, that «in«pife. -_ .^ _.^ „ 

horse." differ radically in sense. iLpartieipial adjective is deriyed directly fh>m 
a verb, is nearly always placed before its noon, and generally expresses a per- 
manent or habitual act or state. 

211. A compound adjective is a compound word used as an adjective ; 
as, "T^^tcfc-wor&fed songs." 

212. A numeral adjective expresses number definitely; as^ ISoo, 
second, twofold. 

The cardmal numerals teU how many, as one^ two; the ordinait which 
one, as firsty second; and the mvMipUcaiive, how many fold, as single^ douUe, 
twofold. A long or composite numeral is paraed as one word. 

213. The pronominal adjectives are a class of definitive adjectives 
of which some are occasionally used as pronouns; as, ITiai, this, other. 

The distributive point out objects as taken separately; as, JBaeh, every, 
either, neither, many a. 

The demoTistraiive, or definite, point out objects dej^lety ; as. This, yonder 
The indefinite point out objects indefinitely; as, Any, some* 



Degrees of Comparison. 

Since tbe same quality may exist in different objects and in 
different degrees, adjectives are modified to express higher or lower 
degrees, or the highest or the lowest degrees, of the quality. Hence 
adjectives have what are called the degrees of comparison. 
Ex.—" Lime la white ; milk is wMter; bnt snow is the whitest of all." 

Adjectives have three degrees of comparison ; the positive^ the 
comparative, and the superlative, 

214. a. The posiflTO degree expresses the quality simply. 
Ex.—" A young orchard ; a larg» fiurm." ** The fields look green and/rw^*' 

215. b. It ascribes an equal degree of the quality, without refers 
ence to lower or higher degrees of the same quality. 

Ex.— "Sheisas^oMiaahe.'' <<A womanas mo^^aaaheladtfiiif^i/W.'' 

216. a. The comiNiratire degree ascribes the quality in a 
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higher or a lower degree to one object, or set of objects, than to 
another. 

Ex. — " A younger brother ; mort imp&rtant attain ; a boy Uta ttudiouaJ'* 

217. 5. It expresses the quality in a higher or a lower degree, as 

reckoned from some other condition or quality of the same object or 

of a different object. 

Ex. — ^* A nation is happier in peace than in war/' " I am letter than I was." 
'* She is more accompUah^thaxi wise." ** My horse is leikUer than yours is black." 

The comparatiye d^ree always implies two considered distinct from each 
other ; and it either refers to the same quality in two different objects or in two 
different conditions of the same object, or it refers to one quality as contrasted 
with a different one. That from which it is reckoned, is sometimes understood, 
or exists only in the mind. 

Ex. — ^^ A more eligible aitn&tion!'' [than some other one]. "What is better is 
always preferred." 

The oomparative degree may be oonstmed with than after it ; therefore such 
words as superior ^ infer ior^ tTUerior, preferable, premoue^ <&o., are not in the com- 
parative decree. And I doubt very much wnether such words as inner, outer^ 
upper, hinaer, can be properly said to bo in the comparative degree. They do 
not admit than afterthem, and they refer to an opposiu rather than to dkpo»iU/oe 
state : thus, tipper refers to lower, rather than V}up; inner, to otfier. Inner and 
outer differ very little from internal and external, 

218. a. The snperlatiTO degree expresses the quality in the 
highest or the lowest degree in which such objects have it, 

Ex. — " The loveUeet flowers were there." ** The moat akH^fnl rider ooxild do no 
better." ** The leaat akiU/ul rider could do no worse." *^ Two kmdaat souls alone 
must meet; 'tis friendship makes the bondage sweet." — Watts, 

219. 5. It ascribes the quality in the highest or the lowest de- 
gree to one object, or group of objects, as compared with the rest, or 
with other condition^ of the same object. 

Ex. — "The largest sycamore on the river." " The best peaches are taken from 
the tree." " He sat highest on Parnassus." " I am happiest at home." 

The superlative degree implies three or more objects classed together; or 
else it implies other similar conditions of the same object. 

220. An adjective can not be compared with propriety, when 
it denotes a quality or property that can not exist in different de- 
grees. 

Ex.— Equal, level, perpendicular, square, naked, round, straight, first, second, 
one, two, blind, deaf, dead, empty, perfect, right, honest, sincere, hollow, four- 
footed. 

221. Good writers, however, sometimes use such adjectives in 
the comparative or the superlative degree ; but then they do not 
take them in their full sense. 

Ex.—" Our sight is the tnoet perfect of our senses."— u4<Wi«>». This means that 
it approaches nearer, than the rest, to perfection. ** And love is still an empUer 
manaJ'^-^Ooldamith, Almost all descriptive or qualifying adjectives may be used 
either as abaolute, in their meaning, or as rdative. And hence the comparative and 
superlative degrees may sometimes express even less of the quality than the posi« 
tive degree expresses. " John^s apple may be b^ter than mine, and William may 
have the best apple, yet not one of them may be really good:^ " Your largaet horM 
is a mere pony." 

9 
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222. A little of the quality may be expressed by adding uh 
to the positive, or by placing before it such words as rather^ some-' 
wkat^ <&c. 

Ex.— Black, Uaekish; taUuih; yeHovnBh; somewhat disagreeable; raiher young. 

223. A high degree of the quality, without implying direct 
comparison, is expressed by very^ exceedingly, a most, &c, 

£z.->^* Veiy respectful ; exceedingly polite ; a most distinguished soldiflr." 



Hoir adjeetives are compared. 

224. To express inferiority, we use less and hast, 

Xz.— PoB. ffoodf comp. Usa goodf superl. least good; important, Uee importaeU^ 
Ucut inywrtant, 

225. To express superiority, the comparison is formed by adding 

er and est to the positive, or by placing more and mmt before it. 

Ex.— Fob. large, comp. larger, superl. largest; rich, rkher, richest; cheerful, 
more ^teerful, most eheetftd. See Bules for Spelling. 

Which of these methods should be used, depends chiefly on the soond of 
the word, or on the number of its syllables. 

226. Adjectives of one syllable are compared by adding er for 
the comparative, and est for the superlative. 

Ex. — ^Deep, deeper, dei^test; wise, triser, wisest; sad, sadder, saddest; dry, drier. 



227. Adjectives of three or more syllables must always be com- 
pared by more and most. 

Ex.— Beautif al, more leau^fid, most heautiful. 

Adjectives of two syllables follow some of them one method, and some the 
other. 

228. Adjectives of two syllables ending in y, or in le after a 
consonant, or accented on the second syllable, are generally com- 
pared by er and est. 

Ex.— Happy, happier, happiest; feeble, feefier, feebiest; polite, politer, politest. 

229. Some other adjectives of two syllables are sometimes com- 
pared in like manner; especially if they end in a vowel or a liquid 
sound. 

Ex. — " Narrow, narrower, narrowest ; handsome, handsomer, handsomest; ten^ 
der. tenderer. tenderestJ'^ '* The metaphor is the commonest fijnire.'*-- J^toir** Bhe- 
tor%c, ** Philosophers are bat a soberer sort of madmen."— ^otn^. 

230. Some words are expressed in the superlative degree, by 
annexing most to them. 

Ex. — ^Foremost, utmost, inmost, innermost, hindmost, nethermost. 

231. To express superiority, any adjective may sometimes bo 
compared by more and most. 

Xz. — " A foot more light, a step more true, 

Ne^er from the heath-iibwer dashed the dew.*'— 6!b0«. 
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232. When two or more adjectives come together, of which some 
are properly compared by er and at, and others by piore and masij the 
smaller are generally plaiced first, and all are compared as one, by more 
imd most, 

Ex.—" The more nice and degarUpartay—Ji^'naon, " Homer's imagination was 
07 &r the mo9t rich and ccpiotis,^^ — Pope. 

JIforey most, Um, and least, when nsed to compare other words, should be 
parsed separately, and as adverbs. 

The adjectives whose comparison can not be learned by means of 4 
general rule, are said to be irregtdar, 

Ex.—" Good, better, lest; bad, worse, toowt" Bee p. 11. 



Ifnmber. 

Some adjectives express number. 
Ex.— This, these; that, those; few; many. 

One, first, second, etc. ; each, every, eUher, neither; (his, 'thai, anoiher; 
much, aU (the whole), wJwle (all the),--^enote but one object or one ag« 
gregate. 

Ex.—" The^rrt ican." " The first tin icen." "JWy onBATinaG loves m like." 
^^If&Uher ooKBATANT reoovered from ms wounds.'* 

The numerals above one, (as two, three, etc.,) and these, those, oM 
(number), /«U7, several, many, divers, sundry, refer to more objects than one. 

233. Adjectives implying number,' must agree in this respect 

with the substantives to which they relate. 

Ex.— " Yoni/eetJ'' not, " Four /wi." *• I%at dnd of trees," or, « Trees of 
that KIND ;" not, " Those und of trees." 

Pronominal and otber deflniClTe adJecfiTet. 

All takes in the whole number spoken o{ or the entire ob{ect or class. *^AU 
men." "AU the years of man's life." " If ofl the year were playing holidays." 
" He is the best of them aU,'' 

Any strongly denotes an indefinite object It denotes it as opposed to a 
particular one or to none. " There is little honor in what any body can do." 
"Have you any fitreigners in your county f 

Botn means the two. It is usually emphatic, implying not only the one, htd 
ike other also. "Both horses are lame." ** BSafitXher and mother are hofh deod." 

Certain indefinitely describes what the speaker more definitely knows. "A 
eeriain man planted a vineyard." " I will not vote for a certain candidate." 

Divers-^weroi or me/ny + different. " ZWfw« philosophers hold that the 
lips are part and parcel of the mind." — Shak, Everso many different phUoso' 
phots, etc. 

Each means both or all considered separately. It implies two or more. 
^Each one of the twins has a horse." ^^Each pupil most use his own books." 

Either means one or the other of two, but not both. Sometimes it de- 
notes the two in the sense of each, but with greater distinctness. " I will sell 
««^ one of my two horses." ^^Either road leads to town." ^'' On either side 
they found impassable barriers."^ — Irving, That is, if they turned to one side, 
they found them there ; and if they turned to the other side, they also found 
them there. 

Either is sometimes applied to more than two, but with very questionable pro« 
priety. "EUher or neither, applied to any number greater than one of two olijeolB, 

9 
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IS ameresoledsm.* and one of Ute introdactdon.'' — Hurruon^s SngliA Lamgva^ 
''The pronominal adjectives «Wur and neWtar^ in 8t.nct propriety of syntax, relate 
to two only ; when more are referred to, any and none, or a»^ one and no one, 
4hoald be used in stead of them.'' — Ooold Brown, The following sentence from 
Geo. P. Marsh, howeyer, eonld hardly be improved : " Dryden, Pope, and Words- 
worth have not scrnpled to lay a profane hand upon Chancer, a mightier genius 
than eUherJ''^ 

£lae excludes what is aaoertained,. fh)m something indefinite. " What else f " 
**Any one «be." " Who else have seen him?" 

lEvery means all considered separately. It implies several or many. ^^Eoery 
apple in the basket is frozen." " Pick up every one." 

Few denotes a comparatively small number. ^^Fbw shall part wh^re many- 
meet" 

Former. See This and That 

lAtter. See This and That, 

Many denotes a comparatively large number. 

Many a means many considered separately. It differs from every, only in 
not denoting alL Many a is to many, as every is to ofi. *' Many a man has 
been ruined by intemperance." 

Much denotes a comparatively large quantity. *^Much money." 

Neither means not the one nor the other. It is opposed to each denoting 
two, or to either in this sense; sometimes to both, ^'Each of yours is good, bat 
neUher of mine is." " Shall I take loth, one, or neither f" 

No means not any, or not a, or it denies of all separately. Sometimes it de- 
nies a certain character of an object "No man knows his destiny." " She is 
no friend of mine." *' Even Sunday shines no Sabbath-day to me."^Pqpe. 

One may be applied indefinitely to any person or other object 

One corresponds to another, when the meaning is not that there are but two ; 
one or the one, to ffie other of two. One-^eithar of two ; the ono^^a particular 
one of two, ''First came one daughter, and then another.^* "They marched one 
after another." *' He wont from one extreme to the other," One sometimes de- 
notes a person as not well known, or as of not much importance. Hence it is 
sometimes very contemptuous. "On« Peter Simmons was the defendant" "An 
attack upon me by one Eeid."— Benftw. 

Other or another denotes something different or distinct from something 
«lse, yet of the same class or name. With allusion to something known or 
mentioned, it denotes something else. " An other overflow." ' " Take the otherJ** 
" They are meant for us ; they can be meant for no otherj^ — P, Henry, 

Own implies possession, with emphasis or distinction. " My oum," " Use 
your own b<y>k." " Our own Webster." 

Same means not another or not different. It denotes the identical object or 
» similar object ''It is the same boat that we saw an hour ago." "This 
<diurch is built of the same stones as the other." 

Several denotes more than two and fewer than many. "Several boys." 

Some denotes one or a portion indefinitely. It is opposed to o^ a parties' 
lar one, or the whole. **Some of the robbers were caught" "Some one said so." 
**Some of his money was stolen." When two indefinite portions are spoken of 
<»- are contrasted, some is often applied to one, and others to the other; when 
more than two are spoken of) some is generally used throughout "Sometimes 
others is used to continue the sentence after the first some, " Some of the men 
were without coats, and others without shoes." "Some of the pupils are indo- 
lent^ some are mischievous, and some are stupid." 

* Errors of grammar are commonly called soieeiems, from Soli, the name of a Oredaa col- 
ony* noted for the mlsnae of their mother-tongne. ** The barbcariem ia an offence agalnal 
«tymoloKy, the wleeiem agalnat syntax,- and the impropriety against iexiecgraphy.**— 
0intpbnr$ Bhstorie, 
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Such refers to an object as being of the same nature, character^ or deacarip- 
tion as something else. ** Modesty, meekness, and such yirtnes." *^3uich men 
as he is." *'Such principles as we approve." It is sometimes so used as to in- 
clude both the objects or classes to which the comparison relates. " It is so 
used hy such writers as Swift and Addison ;" t. e., by Swift and Addison, and 
other writers like them. Sometimes it denotes identity in stead of similarity, 
and is then generally in the way of a better expression. ^^Sueh nouns as end io 
X assume e^;" say, "JTie nouns whichf*^ &G. 

SxakdrjmmdiverSf but it is not quite so emphatic. ** So teach sundry gram- 
marians." — Brown, 

This (plu. Ihese) strongly and distinctly points out something as near the 
speaker, in place or time. ** This house and these fields, are they not yours ?" 
"af%is subject has been frequently discussed." 

That (pin. ihose) strongly and distinctly points out something as not near the 
speaker, or as not so near as something else. Hence, in speaking of two, (hat 
m&y be applied to the former, and this to the latter. ^Thai doud is exceedingly 
beautiful" " These roses will bloom longer than ihose.^^ " Thai question which 
we were yesterday discussing." 

^^Sorne put the bliss in action, some in ease : 
Those call it pleasure ; and contentment^ fhese^ — Pope. 

In such cases, former and kUter^ one and oiherj ones and oihers^ may also fi^ 
quently be used. Ibrmer and latter are the most obvious in their reference. 
*< The cry of danger to the Union was raised to divert their assaults upon the Con- 
stUution. It was the latth-j and not the former^ that was iu danger." — Benton, 
In the explanatory phrase *' that is^" that often seems to be used in the sense of 
this. Sometimes that is simply more forjible than the, **Thai man who said so^ 
is mistaken." ** I trust I have none of that other spult which would drag an- 
gels dowa" — W^ier. 

Very is nearly equivalent to a compound personal pronoun, or to the word 
enfen. ^' Our very existence depends upon itV«->Oar existence itselfi etc. 

What and which ^ whether interrogative or responsive, and also their com- 
poimds, point out objects definitely, and sometimes indefinitely. *^What man 
among you?" *^ Whatever motives govern him." "All persons whatsoever J* 
'' What money he earned, she spent." " By which charter, certain rights were 
secured to us." 

Yon or yonder strongly points out something in sight ' Ton hawthorn 
bush." " Yonder hills, robed in misty blue, were the haunts of my childhood." 



234. Since every quality or attribute must belong to some object^ 
adjectives are said to belong to the substantives which they qualify or 
lirnit. 

235. When an adjective relates equally to two or more substan- 
tives, it should be parsed accordingly. 

Ex. — " The APPLES, PBABS, and pbaohss, are ripeJ'^ "A man of greai SEinoBiL- 
nr and qenidb.^' " Imt house and lot.'' *^The cow and oalf are white,''^ "A 
whits cow and oalt." But, "A white cow and a calf," "A white cow and her calf," 
do not mean that the calf is white too. " He is a venerable old man." Here wne^ 
table qualifies old man, rather than man only. 

* 236. When two or more adjectives come between an article and a 
plural noun, they sometimes qualtfy^ each only a part of what the noun 
denotes. 

Ex.—" The New and Old Tbbtamkots"— The New Testament and the Old Tes- 
tament ; not, The New Testaments and the Old Testaments. 
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237. An adjective is sometimes used withont a (sabstantive, to com- 

K'ete the sense of a preceding participle or infinitive. The adjective ro- 
tes in sense to the object suggested by a previous possessive ; or else it 
relates indefinitely to some being, or to all beings whatsoever. 

Ex. — " To BB good is to bx happ^J'^ " These are the consoqaeoocs of Bsmo too 
fond of glory.^* '* His Bsora rich was the caase of his rain." " There is nothing 
lost by BEING ear^uiy The j>hrase is eqaivalent to a noan, or to an adjective and 
noun: also, a noun that will preserve the sense, can generally be supplied. 
*'^Ooodn€t$ is happi'MssJ'^ ** These are the oonsea nonces of too much fon&MM for 
glory." " His ri/cHCu were the caase of his ruin." " To be a good, wratm^^ to be 
tkJuippy penon;'*'* or, *^To be good people^ is, to be happypeopuy ^* These are 
the oouseqaenoes of being a naiion too fond of glory." -" ms being a rich young 
man, was the cause of his ruin." '* There is nothing lost by being a car^vl person 
— ^by being earful perwrn^ 

A word that is usually an adjective, has sometimes the sense or mo- 
difications of a noun or a pronoun, and may then be parsed accordingly. 

Ex.—" Burke wrote on the heautiful and the ««JK»m." " 0*er the vast ah- 
rupty^MiUon, " We crossed the mighty <fe^." " In the dead of night." 
•* tk>mpanion of the dead^ — OampbeU, ** Children are afraid, to go into the darkJ* 
«*I prefer arcen to r«i." "The pcuL at least, is secure."— TF«ft#^. "These 
9rimUiv4$ have no derivatives,*'^ " ISetween the nobiWt palace and the hut." 
'* Where eiiher'e fall determines both their fates." " Every one must have heard 
of the tragical &te of Emmett"— /rvin^. 

Such a word, when used as a noun,' expresses the quality by a gen- 
eral reference to some or all objects possessing it ; or it sets forth some 
particular object or class as characterized by it. 

When an adverb is joined to such a word, the word must be parsed as an ad- 
jective, belonging to such a substantive understood as will make sense ; namely, 
*" ' » -. - J, " The ^rw/y iriM are 

were captured ;" "A 



So, indeed, should every such word be parsed, when the word denoting the 
person or thing referred to, is obviously understood, or can be supplied without 
injuring the sense; as, "Of the apples he took the larger [onesj and left the 
smaller" [ones], " Turn to the?cf!" [hand or side]. It is generally better to parse 
the adjective as a substantive, only when it has so &r usurped the character of one 
that the expression with the most suitable word supplied, would not exactiy con- 
vey the same sense, or else would be l^edlous and clumsy. Man^ grammarians, 
though perhaps needlessly, parse as pronouns most of the definitive adjectives 
above described, when the modified substantive is omitted. Such parsing is ob- 
jectionable, fhrthermore, inasmuch as the words generally may be, and frequenUy 
are, modified by adverbs. 

When an adjective is used substantively, it is sometimes difficult to tell whether 
it should be parsed as a noun or as a pronoun. This will depend on whether the 
word is descriptive of a class, like a common noun, or is merely designative— 
belonging to the class called form-words, and applioable to objects that differ in 
kind. 

An acyective sometimes becomes an adverb, without a change of Ibrm. 
£x.— " I like it &m/." " Gk>, get you to mv lady's chamber ; and tell her that 
If she PAXMT an inch thiek, yet to thia favor wiU she oome at UBV^—Shaiespsat^ 
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EXERCISES. 
Examples to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

Bane ike adftdioM:-^ 

*A dark cloud came over the city. The summer* breezes blow soft^* 
and cooP". The annual, autumnal, desolating^ fires have dmost destroyed 
this well-timbered country. Horses are as^' valuable" as** mules [are]. 
Homer was a greater* poet than Virgil. Here the valleys are more" 
beautiful, and the mountains [are] less** rugged" and more fertile. Then 
comes an elevated rolling prairie country. The sweetest^ flowers fringed 
the little stream. The river is highest in June. The cedars highest on the 
mountain, are the smallest [cedars]. The last blow was more fatal The 
foremost norse is superior to the rest 

s. 
T7p*' springs the lark, shrill-voiced and loud, the messenger' of mom. 
He treated poor' and rich alike. To be* poor* is more honorable^ than to 
be dishonorably rich [is honorable]. 

The beautiful* fields and forests now in view, were very extensive'*, 
and governed" by some Peruvian prince or princess. — Prescott 

On the grassy bank stood a tall waving ash, sound to the very top.— 
Dickens. 

How brilliant and mirthfiil the light* of her eye, 
Idke*** a star* gllndng** out** from the blue* of the sky 1^ WhiOiet. 
There brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons imparadise the night — Montgomery. 
Where smiling spring* its earliest visit^ paid, 
And parting sunmier's lingering blooms* delayed. — CfoldemUh. 
8. 
There are two' pear-trees in the second row. Any man can carry the 
whole limb with all its apples. Would any man defend infidelity by 
such or any other arguments ? No man is perfectly independent of all 
others*. There is a horse for each man. Many a fine intellect is buried 
in poverty. Neither cousrse is proper. This chair is nearer to me than 
that**. Who else came ? One story is good until another** is told. Silver 
and gold have I none^. These resolutions reasserted the sole right of 
the colonies to tax themselves in all cases whatsoever**. 

* It may be veil, when time aUoirs it, for the pupil to descend, in parsing^ aeoordlng 

to onr daanifieation of a^Jeetiyes : thus, ad^eetiw ; descriptive or definitive ; common 

pnoper, eompouiuL, pronominai^ Ac. ; dietributtve^ dem4mttraHve^ Ac It may alao be weU 
to Bay, in parsing ^me desoriptiye a^Jeotires, —^~ **it can not be compared with propriety; 
and belongs,** etc( 

(a.) ** Summer'* is an adJectiTe,--a word • • • d^nitive^ ete. (&.) *^ Deeolatintf* ^ » 
adjective, —a word • • • participial, it is a participle ascribing • • • and belongs, ete. (c) 
«— in the positive degree, it ascribes an equal degree of the quality ; and belongs, eta 
(fjt,) ...i_ comparative degree, it ascribes the quality in a higher degree to one oliject as com- 
pared with another; and belongs, etc. (e.) — ~ in the superlative degree, it ascribes the 
quality, etc. (See definitions of the saperlatiye degree.) (/.) —-and belongs to people un- 
derstood, according to Rule X. (a.) and belongs to person or persofu understood, ac- 

eordine to Rule X. Or say, — -** and is here used without a substantive, according to Note 

X'* (A.) and it belongs to the phrase ''2b be poor,'* aecording to Rule X. (i.) and 

belongs to ''fields and forests;' according to Rule X. o'.) "IV>o** Is an adjetOive *•• dsfini' 
five * * * numeral * * * cardinal * * * and belongs, etc. (&) " Koni* is here perhaps parsed 
best as an adjective belonging to ** silver*' and " gold;* notwithstanding it can not be placed 
next to them. "We shall have «ione x»i>.**— Bacon. It is not essential that an a^JeoHr* 
moil always be capiOile of standing next to its subatanttre. 
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Examples to be Corrected. 

All the liabilities to error in regard to adjectives, may be redaoed to the 
idlowing heads : — 

1. Choice, 2. Number. 3. Oomparison, 4. Position. 
1. Choice, 

1. In the use of adjectireSi care should be taken to select the most ap- 
propriate for the meaning intended. 

2. Adverbs should not be unnecessarily used as adjectives. 

3. Them should not be used for those. 

Them boys are very idle. What do you ask for them apples? Let some 
of them boys sit on them other benches. I have three hoFses, and you may 
ride either of them. Neither of my dozen razors is worth a cent Further 
information may be obtamed from either of the [eight] professors. Neither of 
the [six] hats is large enough for my head. None of the two pleases me. 
Any one of the two roads will take you to town. Tall pines grew on either 
side of the river. Each one of the thousand soldiers received a guinea. You 
may take e*er a one or ne*er a one, just as you please. That very point which 
we are now discussing, was lately decided in Kentucky. These very men with 
whom you traveled yesterday, are now in jaiL There seems to be little glory 
in doing what every body can do. — any body — ^emory and forecast just 
returns engage; this pointing back to youth, that on to age. — Pope, The 
whole school were at play ; some at marbles, others at ball, these at racing, 
those at jumping the rope, and some few at mumble-peg. (Use some^ and lastly 
say, " and a few at mwnibh-peg.^^) Such capers are unbefitting a man of his 
age. — wnswUdble to — Such verbs as assume ed^are regular. Such persons 
as are unprovided, will please to apply at the office. AU persons thai are^ &c. 

There are not less than fifteen banks in the city of New Tork that suspended 
to-day. I have caught less fish than you. A proper fraction is less than one, 
because it expresses less parts than it takes to make a unit. — D. P, OoUmrn. 
The summit of the hill was covered with stinted trees. (Say "tf^ttnfcd^" for 
sHfUed is usually restricted to eating and drinking.) It all tends to show, that 
our whole plans had been discovered. IVie whole tends. . . . that aU our^ fta We 
stand the last, and, if we fall, the latest, experiment of self-government. His 
now wife is a cousin of his former wifb. The then minister was unusually 
tsJented. Our bullets glance4 harmlessly from the alligator's back. Open the 
door widely. We were all sitting quietly and comfortably round the fire. 
The shutters were painted greenly. We arrived safely, after all our misfortunes. 
This rose blooms most fairly. Velvet feels smoothly. I live fireely from care. 
John reads too loudly, and James reads too lowly. (I. &, John is too loud, 
when .... James is too low in voice, when — ) Yet often touching will wear 
gold. — 'frequent— It is the often doing of a thing, that makes it a habit. 
He makes seldom mention of his relatives. He seldom meriiionSy &c Motion 
upwards is more agreeable than motion downwards. Upward motion^ &a He 
made a soon and prosperous voyage. You jump too highly when you dance. 
I thought she looked very beautifully in her new silk dress. When a noun stands 
independently or absolutely of the rest of the sentence, it is in the nominative 
case. The relative should be placed as ncarlv as possible to its antecedent. A 
regularly and well-constructed sentence. Tne symptoms are two-fold, inwards 
ana outwards. Apples are more plenty than peaches.— iV^ Waster, 
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2. J^umher, 

Adjectives implying number, must agree in this respect with the sab* 
stantives to which they belong. • 

CL The nouns which are not changed in form to express number, are sin* 
gular when they denote one object, and plural when they denote more. 

You haye been playing this two hours. This oats, I fear, will never come 
up. Give him this memoranda. How do you like these sort of things? 
You will always see those kind of men sitting and loafering about taverns. 
-"^itnof (hat kind — I never wear those sort of hoops. Take up this ashes. 
These molasses I bought yesterday. That tongs should be left iu the kitchen 
That victuals will last us to-day and to-morrow. We have not much provi- 
sions for the journey. — not many provisions — or, not much provisumr^ 
She was very extravagant in dressing, and by these means became poor. He 
was indolent and extravagant, and by that means became a pauper. He had 
no other thoughts than that of amassing money and hoarding it There are no 
thoughts more painful than that 'of suspense and disappoiatment • If that be 
the facts of the case, he shall not escape from punishment. Every reasonable 
amends have been made. AU reasonable amends^ &c. 

3. Comparison. 

a. The mode of comparing, b. Double comparison, o. AdfecHves ihat 
should not be compared, d. ^77^ terms denoting Ihe objects compared, 

a. Adjectives should be compared in the best manner according to 
usage and euphony. 

It was the powerfullest speech I ever heard. I think the rose is the beauti 
fullest of flowers. Omar was the foithfuUest of his followers.— irvin^. The 
fi>z is the cunningest of animals. There are few bachelors soberer than he i& 
A cleverer man is not to be found. You are welcomer now than you were 
then. He is the awkwardest; backwardest fellow we have ever had. This 
is a reasonabler proposition than the other. By sUence, many a dunderpate^ 
like the owl, the stupidest of birds, comes to be considered the very type of wis- 
dom. — Irving, They unfortunately escaped to the insecurest places. I never 
was at a pleasanter party. This pink is more red than the other. Young 
f(dks never had a more merry time. This is the baddest accident that ever 
happened to us. The furthermost and the hindermost wagons are in the 
greatest danger. The upmost room was occupied by the gentlemen, and the 
lowermost by the ladies. He is a profoundest phlloijopher. ^Observe that the 
idiom of our language allows us to say, " a most projbund," out not, " a pro- 
foundest^^ A clearer, more rapid and impetuous stream, flows from no other 
part of these mountcdns. A more dear^ rapid^ and impetuous, Ac. The com- 
missioners selected the firmest, narrowest, and shallowest part of the river, for 
the bridge. 

b. Adjectives should not be doubly compared. 

More greater calamities yet await us. After the most strictest sect of our 
reliprion I lived a Pharisee. The duke of Milan, and his more braver daughter. 
— Shak. This was the most unkindest cut of all. How much more aroye 
better than the fowls. There are few more politer men than he. The Most 
Highest shall judge between me and thea Worser misfortunes yet await us. 
DThe told that tale on me, he is the most meanest boy that ever wa& I never 
heard a more truer saying. I think her less fairer than her sister. You came 
more earlier than I expected. A farmer's life is the most happiest of all. 

9* 
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Those were the least happiest dsTS of my life. The worst may become 
more worse. —stiU uforse. The most hindmost man was captured bj the 
Indiana He was the most unluckiest of the speculators. The lesser qaan- 
titr I remove to the otber side of the equation. This was the most unwisest 
thing 70a could have done. She always dressed in the most costliest and finest 
silks. He fished at the most quiet and deepest place, ""the deepest and most 
quiet pUE/ee; or, — (he most deq> and quiet place, 

e. A word that usually has an absolute meaning, should never be used 
in a limited sense, unless the language does not afford a better expression 
for the intended meaning. 

IBDs performance was the most perfect of all. — best — These artifldal 
flowers are the most perfect I ever saw. (Perhaps allowable.) Virtue confers 
Bopremest dignity on man, and should be his chiefest desire, -—supreme .... 
ekief desire. A more rectangular figure would hold more. A rectangular-^— 
or, A figure more nearly rectanguiarj &. I would rather have a squarer box. 
The roundest pebbles are found on the extremest part of the sand-bar. The 
heath-peach is more preferable than the Indian-peach. The report was not so 
universally spread as was supposed. — 4io< so generally or widdy — The most 
universal customs are apt to last longest He has a most spotless reputation. 
Cotton and sugar are most principally raised in the Southern States. — mostly 
raised — or, prindpatty raised— Her insolence is most insufiferable. —<Umo8t 
insujfmMe. Aristides was the least unjust of the Athenians. Angelina is 
the least imperfect of her sex. I trust the people are more unoorrupted than 
their leaders. — less corrupted — I hope they will be more undeceivable in 
future. The side of a hiU is more ineligible for a house, than the summit. 

d. . 1. The superlative must be used, when three or more are compared ; 
and the comparative is usually required, when but two are compared. 

The oldest of the two boys was sent to college. The youngest of the two 
sisters is the handsomest. He is the stouter of all the boys in our schooL 
Which is the largest number, — ^the minuend or the subtrahend? Selim is thie 
liveliest horse of the pair. The latter one of the three had forgotten his books. 
The house has but two stories, and the uppermost rooms are not yet finished. 
Women are the weakest sex. Which can run the fastest,—- your horse or mine? 
His wife is the best manager; therefore let her rule him. Of the two Latin 
poets, Yirgil and Horace, the first is the most celebrated. A trochee has the 
former syllable accented, and the latter unaccented. 

2. The superlative degree represents the described objects as being a 
part of the others. 

3. All comparisons without the superUtive degree, do not strictly rep- 
resent the objects denoted by one term, as being a part of those denoted 
by the other. 

a. The word other, and similar terms, imply two distinct parts, and but 
one kind or general class. 

That boy is the brightest of all his classmates. Ohina has the greatest 
population of any nation on earth. Solomon was wiser than any of the an- 
cient kings. Jacob loved Joseph more than all his children. Webster's 
spelling-book is the most popular of any yet published. Youth is the most 
important period of any in life. That grove is the shadiest and coolest place 
df any— of any others — of all others. Webster is one of the greatest orators 
of any country. — may well be ranked among the greatest orators of any country. 
Our grammar lessons are the hardest of any we have. This is a better-lbrDiahed 
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iDom than any in the boose. This u the best-fiinuahed room of any hi tfas 
house. There is nothmg so good for a sprain as cold water. — nothing 
etse — He was less f)artial than any historian that ever wrote. — any ofher-^ 
It is a better treatise on this subject than any that ever was written. (The 
treatise could not be better than itsel£) None of our magazines is so interest- 
ing to me as Harper'Sb No other one of, fta Natural scenery pleases me the 
best of any thing else. Nothing pleases me bo much as natural scenery. In 
no case is man so apt to act unjustly, as where his loye or hatred interferes. 
Noah and his family outlived all the people who lived before the flood. — If. 
Webster, (They did not outlive themselves.) That tree overtops all the trees 
m the forest. 

Adam, the goodliest of men since bom, 

His sons ; tiie fairest of her daughters, Eve. — MiUm. 

4. Poiition. 

1. Adjectives should be placed where they will show clearly what 
word or words they are to qualify or limit ^e sense is the best guide. 

Ow Such an arrangement of words should be avoided, as will make the 
adjective modify any other than its proper word. 

&. Of a series of oodrdinate adjectives that may be differently com- 
pared, it is generally more elegant to place the shorter ones before the 
longer. 

Bemark.— A noon with its adjective may be limited or qualified by another 
adjective, and these again by another, and so on. In saoh cases, the adjectives 
denoting.the more easual qualities, usually precede the others. ** An old man :" 
'< A good old man ;" " A venerable ffood old man :'' ^* A stout venerable good old 
man ;" " Two stout venerable good old men ;" " The flist two stout venerable 
good old men." 

The congregation will please to sing the three first and the two last stanzas 
of the hymn. The four first benches are reserved for pupils; the others are 
for visitors. The three last mails brought me no letter. I have just bought 
a new pair of gloves. — a pair of new gloves. This is an exceUent tract of 
land. The heads of the horses were all adorned with ribbons. He is a very 
young tall man. All were drowned except the captain and other three offi- 
cers. If I be served such another tricl^ I'll have my brains taken out. — Shak, 
In a few more years, not even an Indian burial mound will be left untouched. 
The dress had a row of silk fimcy green buttons, and strings of satm pink rib- 
bon. He is one of the most influential and richest men in the city. There is 
not a more fertile, fitirer, and more delightful valley west of the Mississippi. 
The eagle soared above the mountain high. He is the apparent heir to tiie 
crown. The convent is surrounded by a fifi»en feet high and a three feet thick 
wall, --a wail fifteenr^ A large reward and pardon will be ofEiared to tha 
informer. Fardon and a large reward^ Ac 
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JU and whole are sometimes misapplied, one for the other ; and less ib frequently 
misused for fewer. "The whole world"— All the world : but the plural phrases 
"All the apples," "The whole apples," ore not eqaivalent; all being opposed to 
a part of the number, and whole to a part of each object. "The bear received no 
le»B than six balls." Say, " no fewer," or, " not fewer." Zees is apt to suggest 
fiMM^. while/tfiMT can BUffgest fMMnMr only. Such phrases as ^^oneormorejfer* 
joiw," wnioh Murrav said should be "oim person, or more ihan oim," are now eon* 
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sidered Allovr»ble. " Svery village or garriBon has om or mors 9oapo-goata of fhia 
Idnd." — Irving. 

Maoh that we now consider erroneous Enfflish, is merely old Englisli that was 
onoe in fiishion and in good repute. Of this kind are saoh forms as *' hMut\fuUr, 
powerffdsBtj vir^uoutetty* ** Benedict is not the unhcptfuUut husband that I know." 
-^haki^ptare. 

Most a^jectiyes may be taken either in an absolute or in a relatiye sense. In 
the former thev suggest that the object has the (|uality in full, or, in what is usn 
flUy considered the tull state ; in the latter, that it merely has qf tM quaUiy. The 
latter sense must often be inferred from certain uses of the comparative or the 
superlative degree ; and when these degrees are not used, it is usiutUy ezpreased 
by the ending ish, or by means of such nmitlng terms as aomnohat. a htUs. partly, 
""' " ...... .. one IS really 
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. J, Ac, '* My tDorst horse is beUer than your letL though neither c 
ffoodJ*^ (< I feel somewhat heUer to-day, though I am bjr no means wdU^ ** Sadder 
than the taddest mghV^—Byron. **' Who canst the wUest wiser make, and babes 
as wiss as they."— Cbtrper. " The poor man that loves Christ, is rieher than the^ 
riehsst man that hates him." — Bunyan, *'*• It is almost as thin as the iMnnett p»-^ 
per." — Gharnben, '*And in the loweai deep a lower deep, still threatening to de- 
vour me, opens wide." — MUton, From these examples, which are all correct, we 
may infer that the comparative may sometimes be estimated fh>m the superlative 
or the comparative ; and that these degrees may occasionally be considered equal 
to or even below the positive, as well as above it. 

1. The oomparaUve may be estimated from the positive taken in the full or ab- 
solute sense ; as, " Gir^d is richy but Astor is still richer J*^ " The pipers loud and 
louder blew^ the dancers quick and quicker ^ew.^'^—Buims, 2. It may imply a poe- 
itive taken in a relative, or not in tne full, sense ; as, "If you have but five dol- 
lars, you are richer than I am." ^^ A. fuller explanation ;" "A Uee thorough investi- 
gation ;" "A more perfect s^tem ;" "A Use perfect system." 8. Sometimes it is 
estimated fh>m the comi>arative or the superlative ; as^ *^ My kite rose higher, kiaher, 
hioher, and higher, until it was highest, and far hiaher than the highest oi all the 
other kites." 4. The comparative may be estimated from the positive of some other 
quality or state ; as, " He is more itUeUiaent than richJ*^ " They are better doChed than 
^ W." 5. Sometimes it; seems to be estimated from the comparative of the opposite 
quality; as, " The wealthier citizens were disposed to make peace, but the poorer 
were not." <* The higher classes are generally well educated, but the lower are 
not." 6. Sometimes it implies that the mcrease or decrease of one quality proceeda 
uniformly with that of another ; as, << The older the wine, the better it is." '* The 
sooner, the better,''^ 

1. Superlative estimated from the positive absolute ; as, "The bravest of the 
braved 2. Superlative estimated from the positive taken in a relative or limited 
sense ; as, " The creek was too shallow for dipping with a bucket, even where it 
was demestj** 8. Superlative estimated from the comparative or the superlative : 
as, " The ripest of the riper peaches were delicious." " The^n«< of the Jinsst 
horses took the sweepstakes." (I think that the last two sentences are proper.) 

The superlative degree seems not always to imply an intervening comparative, 
but sometimes to be estimated directiy from the positive of the same quality ; as, 
" The last years of his practice were more lucrative than the^v^." "The highest 
dasses are generally rich and haughty " [but the lowest classes are pooi'and hum- 
ble]. " He sold the largest apples, and made the others into dder." In feet, this 
degree seems to be allowable m speaking of two, when the design is not so much 
to show that one is superior to the other, as to suggest that there is none above it 
or beyond it that is superior to it ; in other wot&, when we do not look back to 
the inferior objects, but rather look for superior objects and find none. " The 
farthest house on the peninsula is my residence," could be stud if there were but 
two bouses on the peninsula. "An iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and 
tiie Zdw^ accented." "7%m refers to the nearest object; that, to something mora 
distant." " His antagonist made the aHest speech;^' i, e., I heard none that was 
better. Sometimes, also, the comparative tends to suggest proportion. 

It is worthy of notice, that many qualities or attributes exist in more degrees, or 
in much greater variety, than the degrees of compa^son can express. Oth^ modes 
of expression are therefore often vsm to show degrees oi varieties of the quality, 
and frequentiy with fine effect "A Z^A^green--^rib-green---«9Mra2(^-green- 
pfo^en color." "PtnJb red, <r»mim red, fq^nm red, <<iyh0^^ 
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r— ^orple;/' ^^BoiUna hot, ttarh mad, stone dead, dead dnink.'* " She is mMi 
Deaatiral — incomporiMy beaatifal— «n^e2«;." " She appeared in a mo^wMte dress, 
and a rich «q^ro/i-eolored shawl." Poets take mater liberty, in the use of adjeo- 
tives, than is allowed to prose writers ; as, "That heawtdieit hoar of Heaven is 
worthiest thee 1" — Byron, '^And you shall see who has the ^roperett notion." 
-^Id, "A foot more Ught^ a step more tnte,^^ — Sooti, Perhaps in fiffht literature, 
such expressions as the following are quite proper : '^ Her hasband was none or 
the tcberesty — Dickens. ** None of the most sobery'^ would here, I think, sound 
rather stiff and affected. More and moei are sometimes preferred in prose, for 
greater emphasis, or to express the degree of a shorter and* a longer adjective in 
the briefest uniform manner ; as, *' He is more l>old and a«<io0," for, " He is boidsr 
and more oeHveJ'^ ** She is a most bright, polished, and amiable young lady.*' 
Mfst is usually required after a or an, or to express the superlative of eminence ; 
as, *'A most polite gentleman ;" "A most queer sigbf Such ac|jeotiyes as psr^ 
fed. roundj extreme, eorreet, bUnd, and still, are sometimes compared when not 
uaea in then: full sense. " More perfect"— »«afw topeifeetion; "most perfect"— 
nearest to pa^eetion: both implying less than perfeet. It has been well argued, 
that if ^^ greaterperfeetion^'* is an allowable phrase, why should not "fnof« perfect" 
be aUawabie, To say, " She is the least imperfect of her sex," would imply that 
the whole sex is quite imperfect " Arisliaes was the least unjust of the Athe- 
nians," is as much as to say, " The Athenians were all unjust, — a set of knaves, ol 
whom Aristides was only not the worst one." The adjecdves should have been 
"most perfect," "most just." Such expressions as "the most unconquerable," 
" the less imperfect," " tne least imperfect," " the more unnecessary," " the most 
unbecoming," " the most unnatural," "most uncertain," " a most superior," "a 
most inferior," " the most blameless," "the most worthless," '*a fuller," "the 
most complete," *Hhe completest," "a most thorough," "tito straightest," "a 
straighter,^' " a more reddish," " a less yellowish," &c., are all, in certain cases, 
allowable. 

Mmy, more^ most, have for their oppo&itesfeuf, fewer, fewest ; much, more, moet, 
have little, less, least ; great, greater, greatest, have tittle, stnaU, smaller, lesser 
(implying dignit|y), smdUest, least. Lesser should generally be rejected ; though it 
is sometimes useo, by good writers, in opposition to greater, AIm> the phrase 
"Lesser Asia," is sometimes used for the more elegantphrase "Asia Minor." 
Worse is itself a comparative, therefore toorser must biTa double comparative, 
which is improper. So is "most happiest," for instance, a double superlative, 
and therefiore improper. Adjectives should not even seem to be doubly compared ; 
thus, " A more elegant and simpler method," might be supposed to mean, " A 
more elegant and more simpler method." It should be, "A simpler and more ele- 
gant method," or, "A more simple and elegant method." 

"A tobacco-seed is the least or any other seed— of all other seeds—of any seed 
— less than any seed :" " There is no seed so small as a tobacco-seed." That is, a 
tobacco-seed is a seea of some other kind of seed, or it is smaller than itself— ab- 
surdities. "The loeakest of the two." That is, one is weaker than the other; 
therefore say, "The toeaier of the two." 

"An old pair of shoes." The meaning is not that the pair is old, but that the 
■hoes are ola : hence say, "A pair of old shoes." There are some ambiguities in 
regard to adjectives, that must be left to the discernment of common sense, for 
they can not be well avoided unless we use the hyphen ; and this mark would gen- 
erally make the expressions too uncouth. Stud a gentleman to a lady, ** That is a 
heatU^tU child^s cap ;" and she replied, " If it is not bought for an ugly one." 
^^ large Bread Bakery." Is the hread large, or the bakery f '* Oineinnati Boys' 
School." A critioil wag said, that only the boys belouyring to Cincinnati could at- 
tend the school. "A child's beautiful csLja,^^ seems affected, and may imply that 
every child has also an ugly cap: though we must say, " A child's bladb cap." 
When I say, ^^Five thousand tufo hundred and thirty-five dollars," each small nu- 
meral relates to the larger next to it, and the entire phrase to the noun : and when 
I say, " That distinguished venerable old man," each adjective modifies all that 
follows it: hence an adjective may relate either to the next word or to the next 
two or more words. "The American Artificial Teeth Company." And even, " I 
have just bought a fine suit of clothes," is perhaps allowable ; for flne may relate 
to the Jit, correspondence, and doth, "A fine collection of gems."— .JdoflwiZoy. 

When such words as Jirst and last are used with plural numerals, the sense 
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usiully reqidres th«m before tli« tolorals ; as, ** The flrat three," ** The last foav*** 
not, *'^The three flrat," "The four last." So. "The first slx men," "ThelMl 
two men," " The last ten rows," even if there should not be enough for twice thft 
number, or for "A last six," "A first two," "A first ten." But usage, or the- 
state of things, may sometimes allow a different arrangement ; for instance, it 
would oertaimy be correct to say, " The four first trees of the four rows." If " The 
first six Frenoa kin^," should suggest the idea of six kings ruling at once, I would 
rather nay, " The six first French kings ;" but, if this phrase should express the 
meaning no better than the other, I would prefer the other. We usually say, 
" For the next tve years." " The last two out of three," "The best six out of 
eleven ;" and not, " For tne five next years," " The two last," Ac But we say, 
" The two hindmost wheels ;" for one is as &r back as the other. " The two fore- 
most horses," is also correct. We would hardly say, "The laziest two boys," but| 
^ The two laciest boys ;" for the former phrase would suggest that they are in some 



way united as a pair, which is not our nTeaninff. 
In favor qf'^The:- 



M.^j^^, ^ jLu.^ first two— three— five," " The last four— six," ^.^^ay be 
urged — 1. AnaUffy: we always say* in speaking of large numbers, "The first 
twenty—last twenty," &c. ; not, " The twenty first— thirty last ;" we also say, 
**The next five." 2. Authority: grammarians, and good writers generally, give 
this form the preference. Against: The expressions may suggest that the entire 
number is divided into at least two such groups, which may be neither true nor 
possible ; as, " The first four acts of the play." (The whole play having but five 
acts.) In favor qf " The two first," " The last fijur," Ac, maV be urge^l. That 
they avoid the grouping ; 2. That many good writers not unirequentiy use them. 
Against : That the phraseology is apt to suggest, that there oan oe more firsts or 
lasts than one when this is not strictly true. In short, all other things being equal, 
I should prefer th^ first form given above; but, if the latter would express my 
meaning better, I should not hesitate to use it. The German language, I believe, 
fitvors the latter form. 

Adjectives may either precede or follow the substantives, but their position has 
sometimes a great influence on the energy of the sentence ; as, ^^MoeeUent as the 
present version of the Bible is, still we befieve." <&c. ^^Ormt is Diana of the £phe- 
sians." ^^£right flashed the douds, and loud the thunder rolled." ^^Toung she 
was, and ricA, and heau^tU," ^^■SumArM on radiant spheres he trod." " It was a 
eUar morning, hright aA haUny,^^ " So that our whole company, young and o2^ 
nMen and aownd^ did not amount to more than flfbr men." "The scattered douds 
twnMtUwma rove." "The interminable sky suMmer swells." "GkKKlness tn- 
;S»i^" "Woe uwdtorabU,^* "She was a woman hMrtlsfSf talentsdf and amH- 
HousJ*^ ^^Saqadoua in policy and prompt in action, his whole life was a brilliant 
career." Observe that the adjective, preceded by the and not followed by a 
noun, sometunes denotes persons, and sometunes the abstract quality ; as, " The 
humorous may please us more than the unttyJ*^ This may mean, " The humorous 
man, or humorous people in general, may please," &e. ; or, " Humor may please 
us better than wit." ^ 

An acyective immediately preceding two or more nouns in the same constmo- 
tion. is usually understood as qualifying them all; hence, " His luneheon was a 
small biscuit and cheese," was perhaps meant for, " His luncheon was cheese and 
a small biscuit." 

8. VERBS. 

238. A verb is a word used to affirm something of a 
subject. 

239. The verb is the part of speech whose chief use is, to make the 
predicates of propositions. Almost every verb denotes some kind of ac- 
tion or state. And affirmations, with grammarians, mean all kinds of 
assertions ; also commands and questions. 

Ex.—" The horse ran up the street." " The thunder roOs." " Sweet Uooma 
the rose." " Sodom and Gomorrah wert destroyed by fire from heaven." " 'Sroy 
MM, but is no more." " Fairies are beings of the fim^." " The doada parting^ 
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the moon i%M# tbrovgh.*' " Some oiv ftoiw 49 0r«ip." ** I mw her wfl^my.** <*Ha 
did not order the carriage to ht MtU awaj." '* I «a»i. 6^ ; and he ima^.'' " Who 
fBoiUd not Aa«0 renated, if he A<k2 ^» thus attacked r* 

The essential or cHief characteristio of the verb is, X^predioaU^ or to aay some- 
thing of something ; and henoe the Qermans oall it the tay^wfrd, 

240. The verb (e,^then, when used affirmatively, to bind together a subject 
and an attribute^ must be the pwrest and p^akat or fmdamMUU verb. If I 
say, "Qod love," "The world beautiful," the words are lifeless; but the mo- 
ment if is inserted, it indicates at onoe the presence of an observing and rational 
bemg, animates the lifeless parts, and a thought, judgmenit or tbuth, is bom I 
** God is love," " The world w beautiftiL" 

241. The verb he^ when used to bind together the subject and 
its attribute into a proposition, is called the copula. 

As we can not well conceive an abstract relation between two objecto. without 
adding to it something else belonging to them, or forming a eomnUx idea, most 
verbs comprise the sense of the verb oe^ and something additionaJ, that is, some 
kind ot action or gtaU, 

When a verb is actually used to express affirmation, it is called 9bflniUe verb ; 
but there are two forms of the verb which do not express affirmations; and are 
called the pa/riidpU and the inflnitwe. For we may also conceive an act or state 
abstractly, or else without predicating it Ajid it is chiefly by means of these 
two fijrms, or parts, that the verb passes out into other paits of speech ; that is, 
not only retains, to some extent, tiie nature of a verb, but also particiiMites that 
of an adjective, an adverb^ or a noun. 

242. The participle is a form of the verb, that merely assumes 
the act or state, and is construed like an adjective. 

Ex.—" I saw the oak whitk with snow; " I saw the oak riven by a thunder- 
bolt." " The grass is obbisn ;" " The grass is growing^ " John Mn^ ttntck:^ 

243. The infinitive is a form of the verb beginning gen- 
erally with to, and expressing no aflBrmation. 

Ex.—" The fium lAtoU aotd^ " The julor is supposed to have let the prisoner 
[to]. 



Classes. 

Verbs are olasidiied, according to their Ibrm, and their oonstruetion in sen- 
tences, — 

Into regular and irregular. 

Into transitive and intranntive ; and the transitive verbs are 
often used as passive^ and some of the intransitive are always neuter. 

244. A rei^iar verb takes the ending ed to form its pre- 
terit and its pe^ect participle. 

Ex.—" Pknt, planted, planted ; carry, carried, carried ; rebel, rebelled, rMUd. 

245. An irregular verb does not take the ending ed^ to 
form its preterit and its perfect participle. See pp. 13-16. 

Ex.— "Sweep, ewept,9wept; ding, etimg, ohmg; cut, cut, out. 

The principal *part8 of a verb are the present, or the simplest forzQ 
as registered in a dictionary ; the preterit, or die simplest form of the past 
indicative; and the perfed pasriieipU, or the form that will make' sense 
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with the word having or hemg before it To these may be added the 
preamt participle^ which, as it ends always in inffj is too well known to 
need mentioning. 

By means cf these parts and the auxiliaiy verbs, all the other 
parts of verbs are formed. 

The preaent^ U traoed back in diettonariea, is the present infinitlTe or the present indiei^ 
tire form ; bat it voold perhaps be as well to consider it the present imperatiTe. 

The irregolar verbs are the oldest, and perhaps the heart of the language. 
Eegular verbs never become irregular, except that ed is sometimes shortened 
into^ 

Irregular verbs sometimes become regular. 

All newly made verbs brought into the language, assume the regular ending. 

246. A prefix, joined to a verb, does not change the form of the 

principal parts. 

Ex. — ^^ Qo. under(jfOf und&rwerU, undergone ;eiy^ mUgivey forgive] do, undo; 
hold, wvOihola ; act, counteract ; say, gainsay, Exception: W eloome. 



247. A transitive verb has an object, or requires one to 

complete the sense. 

Ex.— "Theliffhtmng«^rtM^theoAE." *<Whox^m2 you #00 T' *< The garden 
Amflowkbs." *^I knew hdi weU, and every truant hnewJ^^ ^^ Avoid orrvna or- 
FBNBB." *< I dislike TO DO it." *< Ho commanded | the soldier to be brought." ** I 
know I how deeply liberty is rooted in the hearts of these people." 

248. A passive verb is a transitive verb so used that it repre- 
sents its subject as acted upon, or has the object for its subject. 

Ex. — '* James killed a snake; <*A snake was killed by James." *' I will plant 
a oodar over her grave ;" **A cedar shall he planted over her grave." 

249. An intransitive verb does not require an object to com- 
plete the sense. 

Ex.— "Birds ^y." << Boses iZoom." << Martha Z«im« &8t." "Acguire m joulOi, 
that you may enjoy in age." " Gamblers cheatJ^ 

250. A neuter verb is an intransitive verb that does not im- 
ply action or exertion. 

£x._«The ocean is deep." " The book Ues on the table." '* Here Oeep the 
brave." Since existence is a more general idea than action or motion, the nmUer 
verbs, though few in number, range fieirther than all the active verbs. 

251. The same word is sometimes used as a transitive, and 

sometimes as an intransitive., verb. 

Ex.— "The prince suoobmm the king;" " In every undertaking h^suooesdsJ' 
" To SET trees in a row ;" " The sun wfe." 

252. A verb usually transitive, sometimes becomes intransitive. 

The intention, in such cases, is, to ascribe simply a certain act or 

Ftate, and to leave the object designedly unknown or indefinite : the 

mind dwells upon the act, rather than upon the object affected by it. 

Ex. — " She reads well." " He studies in the morning, and rides in the evening." 
'*I keep his house, and I wash, wring^ In-eWf bake, scour, dress meat, and make the 
beds, and do all myBeW^-^hakespeare. 

253. A verb usually intranaitive^ aometimea becomes trannHv$^ 
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This occurs, when the verb is used in a cansative sense ; when the 

object is like the verb in meaning ; and in certain poetic expressions. 

Ex.— " 7b march armies ;" ». «., to cause them to march. "2b live a righteous 
life." -"lb ^^M a miserable death.'* "2b ^^tw a louder blast." "Jb jewib daggers." 
(See also Rule VI.) " Eyes looked love-'ioohed pity." " Death grinned a ghastiv 
smile." " The lightnings ^aehed a brighter curve." "The streams ran nectar." 
In many such instances, the verb shows how the object is expressed or made ; 
or else the object characterizes the verb. 

From some intransitive verbs are derived corresponding transi- 
tive verbs. 

Ex.— Lie, lay; sit, see, teat; M^^fell; rise, raite; drink, dreneh. 

254. Sometimes the object is combined with the verb so closely 
as to make in sense almost a part of it ; and sometimes the object is 
identical with the subject, merely completes the sense, and implies 
no transfer of the act. 

Ex.— "To take care of; to lose ewU of; to lay Md of." "To bestir orus^f; 
to bethink oneeeff; to conduct oneself well ; to feign onetdf sick : to laugh oneidf 
hoarse ;" " He slept Aif»9«(f weary ;" " He drank Atflwe^dead drunk." 



Properties. 

Verbs have voices, moods, tenses, persons, and 
numbers. 

Voieesy in general, relate to action ; moods^ to reality ; Uneet^ to time ; and jmt- 
«09w and nuvmrs show the nominatiYe, wherever in the sentence it may be. 



Foices. 

The voiew are rather abwrbed !n the foregoliiff elasdfleatlon of Torhs ; jet. condderinff the ua 
portance of the subject, and Its treatment In the grammars of other languages, I have retained them. 

The voices are two modes of expressing transitive verbs. 
They are called the active voice and the passive, 

255. The active voice represents the subject as acting, or 
the verb as relating to an object. 

Ex.—" The laborers gather com." " The frost Iroke the pitcher." " The girls 
are learning their lesaons." "John resembles his fiEither." "The house has a 
portico." 

256. The passive voice represents the subject as acted upon, 

or the verb as having the object for its subject. 

Ex.—" The pitcher toas Irciken:^ " Many hogs are driven to market.'* " The 
bridge is ImUdmg,^'* ^^To be ridiculed is un]^easant." 

257. Transitive verbs may sometimes be used as passive verbs, 

even in the active form. Such verbs often denote, not so much the 

receiving of the act, as the capacity to receive it in a certain way. 

Ex.—" This timber saws well." " Sycamore i^its badly.." " This field ploughs 
well." "Linen wears better than cotton." . "Your poem reads smoothly." 
"Wheat sells— is seUvng—is sold for a dollar a bnshel." ^* I could easily see what 
wu doing on the other side of the river." "Vireil describes some spirits aa 
teaching in the winds, others as deansina under great fills of water, and others as 
pmrging in fire, to recover the primitive oeaaty and purity of their nature."-^ui4i» 
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Ht^n, **BeaMiiTCdli6]iMaiiaz «9 7H«k2.'* " There bno work «9da.*> Boiok 
infinitdve ezpressions, boweyer, may be oooeldered elUpUoal ; ae, ** There is no 
work [for to] to doJ" ^ 

258. The present participle, when not combined with any 

other verbal form, is generally active ; and the perfect participie^ 

passive. 

Ex. — **Clo6e beside her, fiuntiT moamno^ fiur and young, a soldier lay, 

2brf» with riiot and pidroMf with lAnoes, bleeding slow his lire away." 

Whitt%er. 

259. A few intransitive verbs are sometimes nsed in a passive 
form. This is a French idiom ; and the verbs are not passive. 

Ex.— "He is fallen:* "She is gone.** "The melancholy days are eoma,» 
Equivalent to has fallen^ has goney have come ; bat, " John is struck,** is not the 



Bame as, " John has strueb.** The passive form seems to differ from the active, by 
an elegant shade of meaning : in the former, the mind dwells rather on the stalg 
qf things after theaet; m the latter, ontheaet itself, 

260. A few intransitive verbs may be made passive, when their 
meaning is combined with a following preposition or other word. Sach 
a verb with the modification may be termed a compound passive verb. 

Ex. — ^" Col. Batler wu aooordingVr written to, and ordered to hasten forward 
with the volunteers.*' — Iroing, "&d Monmouth reallv been sent for to the 
Hague r'—JUZMOtfJoy. "An honest man wUl be well thought qf. and lo^ced up to.** 




Sight qfy The modification is so doseJy oombined in sense with the verb, 
soems to make a part of it. 

261. Hence we see that the object of the active verb, sometimes 
that of the preposition, is made the subject of the passive verb. 

But when the object of the preposition or that of the infinitive is made the sub- 
ject, the expression is sometimes too inelegant to be allowed. " WxiaBiB and xxa.- 
SPBES uiere now attempted to be estdbUshed,** — OarlyU. 

262. Transitive verbs may be used, at pleasure, either aeiively or passively. 
By having both forvaa, language is enriched in variety of expression. The act- 
ive voice, however, sets forth chiefly the doer with the kind of action performed 
by him; the passive voice, the object with the kind of action affecting it, and 
also enables us to avoid changing the subject. The active can be used withoat 
the object, the passive without the agent; each of which it is sometimes not 
possible, not important, or not desirable, to mention. 

Ex. — " 'Washinoton defended our country •'* " Our ooumtbt was d^ended by 
Washington.'' " Basoox ^reached in Kentucky, and Gaxpbbll distnUed in Vir- 
ginia V* (Who did ? and did what ?) " The work was done, notwithstanding kb 
refused to touch it." " I went to the river, was ferried over, and saw the proces- 
sion." "My Konvxs were slandered,** "The ship foas stranded,** 



IHoods. 

The moods are certain modes of ezpressinff the verb in 
regard to its subject. Mood expresses the manner of assertion. 

There are five moods ; the indicative, the euhjsunetive^ the pt^ 
imiialf the imperative^ and the infinitive. 
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263. The Indicative mood affinns someUiing as an actual 
occurrenco or fact 

Ex.— " Columbas ditoavered America." " The bank hcu fdUed.** " The trees 
ar€ ludding?^ *< The peaches wU be ripe.** <* If the bank has /aiisdJ*^ *' If the 
peaches $katt be ripe.'* **Ar4 you sick ?" " Who never /m^, no banquet e*er m- 
/o^#.** "Then, ifthoa/a2r«^ thou /a2r«< a blessed martyr.** ,, 

A proposition, having a verb in the indicative mood, mAj be deelanUiioei tntet- 
rogaiive, or nsgaiive. It may also express a condiHon or an inference; fbr what is 
not known as being aotoally in existence, may nevertheless be assumed as matter 
of-'&ot. 



264. The subliinGtive mood affirms something as a future 

contiDgency, or as a mere supposition, wish, or conclusion. See p. 207. 

Ex.— "If he be etadions, he will excel.** " If he ufere studious, he would ex- 
cel." "If hQhad J«» studious, he would have excelled." "If you he rich**— 



I will keep it." I do not think it certain that he will. " Except ye be bom again, 
ye can not enter the kingdom of heaven." Ye may be born again, or ye mav not. 
" Beware, lest thou be led into temptation.** There is not a certainty, yet a liabil- 
ity. SOj " See that no one go astray— A0 forgoUen.^^ ** If a common Dottle ^oere 
JuUd with water, koA. plunged under the oil until it reached .... it would remain,** 
(&c. — Dr, AmoU It may be done, or it may not : the actual occurrence is not de- 
nied. " The wicked sometimes conduct tnemselves in such a manner as if they 
expected no punishment for their sins.*'— ^^mo». They may expect it, or thej 
may not ; the author does not poaltivelv deny that they do. " Ii all knew their 
duty, and appreciated their responsibilities, there would be less calamity in the 
world.**— iTr. Shannon, The author denies that they do. " 0, that I were as when 
my mother pressed me to her bosom, and sung the warlike deeds of the Mo- 
hawks.** But I am not. ^^Bad I heard of the aSair sooner, this accident had not 
hanpened.^^ But I did not, and it happened. " I had rather paj [infinitive] the 
debt at once, than be his security.'* An ideal view : it is not said that I do pay. 
(" I had [eutijunetvoe'l rather [to] have lost [infinitive] my money, than my manu- 
script,** is not elegant English, though perhaps hardly inconect.) " W^re it so, 
I would consent.** A mere supposition. " It foere useless," &c " it had been use- 
less,** Aq. a mere conclusion. " If it rains,^"^ is indicative^ and implies that the 
speaker does not know whether it is now actually raining or not. " if it rain,*^ is 
evh;un^Uje, and implies that the speaker does not know whether it wiU rain or not. 
" If it was raining^^ is indicative^ referring to a past fiict, and implies that the 
speaker does not know whether it did actually rain or not. ** If it toere raining,** is 
eu^unetiie, referring to a present act denied, and implies that the speaker is merely 
supposing a case. " If tnis is treason, make the most of it,** is indicative, and de- 
ddes the matter now, or supposes it decided. " If this be treason, make the most of 
it," is eul^netioe, and refers the matter to future dedsion or judicial investigation. 

The subjunctive mood has three tenses: the preserii, the paai or 
cumst (—indefinite), and the pluperfect; generally equivalent in time to a 
fiitare, a present, and a past tense, — tenses sufficient, yet needed, for all 
the purposes of this mood. See pp. 20 and 26. 

It remams almost entarely unchanged throughout the same tense^ and shows 
its peculiarity of form chiefly in the verb be. See p. 26. 

266. In its form, it is most like the indicative mood; in sense^ more like the 
potential, with which it is also most firequently associated, and into which it may 
often be converted. See above, also pp. 25-26. 

When a verb in this mood refers to past or present time, it generally, but not 
always, implies a denial of the &ct ; when to fUture time, that the fiEKSt is ub- 
OMiain or contingent See the examples abova 



might 
rides t 
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266. To a verb in this mood, some auziliaiy yerb-«-«IWi2il^ w%&, maf^ 
tHwM — XDAj in most instances be understood, without materially varying 
the sense ; provided the auxiliary be conceived as expressing time or con- 
tingence, and-not resolution, necessity, obligation, &c. 

Ex. — ^** K he ^ at home, I shall go to see him^'i^If he 9haU he at home, &o. 
"If thou ever rctom, thou shooldst be thankfaP'— If thou BhoMtit ever return 
Ao. "Beware that thou eonu not to poverty;" i. «., that thou maytt not earns to 
poverty. 

267 A. verb in the subjunctive mood generally hasj or may have, if, 
ihaughf unlMj except, whether, that, itU, or some equivalent word before 
it The clause perhaps always implies another, expressed or understood ; 
and hence the mood is called subfuncUve, which means joined to. 

It Bhonld not be supposed, however, that these preoeding words prodnee the mood, or 
dumge the form of the verb. It is rather the state of mind, under which the verb is set 
"orth, that produces the mood, and requires or allows the conditional word before it. 

268. The potential mood affirms merely the power, liberty, 
liability, necessity, will, duty, or a similar relation of the subject 
in regard to the act or state. 

Ex. — '* It ma^f rainJ'^ *< Yon eango-^ootUd go — mutt go—ehould go—toauld go—^ 
^M go,^^ ** I wotUd go with you. if i eould spare the time." ** When John Oupin 
ides again, may I he there to see." 

When an act or state is expressed in this mood, it may take place, or not. It ia 
not the business of the mood to show whether it does or not, but merely what re- 
lation the Bubjeot bears to it. 

269. To express this mood, we combine with the verb — ^the infinitive 
form without the sign to — ^the word may, can, must, might, eoM, wottld, 
or ehmdd, and sometimes perhaps ehciU m the sense of mttst, or witt in 
the sense of would or to he tvUUng, 

This mood is, in &ct, eompoette ; its forms being composed of indicative and infinittve, 
of Bul^unctive and infinitive, or of imperative and infinitive, elements. The Am to of the 
infinitive being omitted in combination. Indie, -^ injin. : *'I knew he eould \lectni it;'* 
**He teould | go then ;** " We muat I endure it ;** ** I e<m I pay him.** 8ui)june. + injln. : 
" She eould | stn^ if she VMnddr ^ I might J Uam the lesson i" '*I ehould \ hardly belieee 
you even then ;** " I might J have written to him, had I known It;** " Study, that you m/mj | 
learn.'*' Imper. + <n/ln. ; ^'■May you | prosper ;** '•'■May it | pUaee your honors.** When the 
auxiliary element adheres to the time usually given to its tense, it is indicatise; but when 
it does not, or, Uke avJbjunlives^ moves forward in time, or becomes indefinite in time, it ia 
wbjunBtive, 

270. The imperatiTe mood expresses command, exhorta- 
tioD, entreaty, or permission. 

Ibc.— " Oharge, Chester, eharqeP^ <(2>o nothing that yonr heart tells yon is 
wrong." "i>o oomA to see us." ^^ Depart in peaoe.'*^ 

The act or state may or may not take place. If it takes place, it must be 
after the command itself which is always expressed m present time, or in what 
is considered so at the time referred to. As we always speak to some i)erson 
or thing when we command, this mood has the second person only; and the 
subject of the verb is ihou, you, or ye, which is nearly always understood. But 
sometimes this mood is used in other persons or in the perfect tense. 

"Ex,—" Save done thy charms, thou hatefhl, "vnthered hag.^^—Shakstpeare. 
«<Somebodyra//mywife.'*— /(cZ. <<This mortal hoase I'll rain, <2o Cesar what he 
oan."— J22. ''^Laugh those who can, wesp those who may."— »S!«>tt. " * Now tread 



my name, and psrieh my memory, provided Switzerland may be free."— ^W. 
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'* Bain «mm thee, rnthlees king ; ormAuion on thy hanners icwtt." — Gray. Whether 
each verbs as some of the last should be parsed as imperative, or as potential having 
may understood, it is not always eas^ to decide. Perhaps it is best to parse them 
as xMPKRAXivxB ez^nsMtii^ a mingltd with and eommantU The speaker commands in 
what he proposes to bear a part himself; or he commands, so ikr as he can, what 
is absent, inanimate, unknown to him, or not under his absolute oontrol. The ex- 
pressions are all rather poetical or rhetoricaL 

271. The imperative mood is sometimes used when there is but a 
slight or no reference to a person addressed, to express more modestly 
the intention or will of the speaker. 

Ex. — Gk>dsaid, "X^t there be light.^' ^'j12Zi?i9 me to congratulate you.*' 



272. The infinitive mood expresses the act or state with- 
out affirming it. It comprises the participle and the infinitive. 



*< The infinitive mode so called is the emde-form of the verb. It is the verb di- 
vested of all modalitr. It is no mode at all."-- Jl W, Gibbi, Again, " The infini- 
tive and participle nave no daim to be considered as modes. They are partidp- 
ials."— J2£ Ana. <* Under the general name of paHieividl weindndo the parti- 
dples, the infinitive mode, the gerund, and the supine.'^— /<2. 

The following reasons why I have cUuned participles and inflniUves tt^ether, must 
snfBoe : 1. They are both without afltenation. 2. They are similarly combined with the 
aozilisry verbs to form the oompoand tenses. 3. They may both be nsed as substantives. 
4. They are sometimes interchangeable. R. They both express time relatively, and not, like 
finite verbs, absolutely. 6. The infinitive sometimes supplies the place of a future participle. 
7. Other languages sometimes use one form where we would use the other. 8. The remarks 
of eminent grammarians and scholars, on the sntdect Bee K&hner, Whately, Anthon, 
Bedcer. 

273. Almost the same sense may sometimes be expressed by a dif- 
ferent mood. 

Ex.—" I came that I mioht aanst jou—to auist you." "ifoy you always 1ov€ 
virtue;" "i?o always tow virtue." "YouwiBnot A«r«himf" *« i>a not A«r< him." 
Mild imperatives. " It lOMii^j ft# useless ;" ** It io0r» usdess." "2^y us pleasure, 
and you unfit us for business ;" *'^Jf you deny us," etc. Emphatic condition. 

Should the sabjnndive mood ever disappear entirely fh>m our language^ then 
the best dassiflcation of moods will be into three ; the indicaiwe^ tho mipti^ive, 
and the infiaMvt, 

Tenses. 

The teniies are the forms and meanings of the verb in regard 
to time. 

There are six tenses; the present^ l^iQpcat^ the future^ the pet' 
feet^ the pluperfect^ and the future-perfect, 

Tna may be divided into present, past, and future. Present time, strictly 
8peakin«r, can denote but a moment of duration; yet longer periods, extending 
into bo1& the fhture and the past, are often considered present ; as when wo say, 
this day, ikU week, this year, this eenUtry, in our l{fetims. Past time begins from 
the present, and extends back as far aa our thoughts can wander; futvre time be- 
gins fh>m tne same point, and goes forward to a similar extent, in each of these 
periods, an act may oe considered as merely occurring or continuing, or as com* 
pleted or ended,— thus making six tenses. To each period belongs also a sort of 
ihture tense, expressed by abwt and the infinitive, and sometimes called the peri- 
pkraetie/utfire; as, **1 was about to studffy But the following— 4» be read both 
oown and across the page— may be more mtelligible to the learner : — 
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I write I wrote I shaU write 

I hftve written I had written I shall have written 

I am aboat to write I was about to write I shall be abont to writ« 

I am writing I was writing I shall be writing 

I have been writing I had been writing I shall have been writing. 

Ik ■MBubMrt to define the taaMsaoeording to their /9fmt, and In^twymood. 

274. The present indicatire denotes what now exists, or 
is going on. 

£xw— " This w a warm day.*' " The grass ia growing in the meadow.** 

What is now habitaal or customary. 
Ex.—** He t^mot tobaooo." " People ffo to church on Sunday." 

UniYersal truths. 
£z.-— **Heat meUi snow." ** Virtue jjetoAmm happiness." *< Drunkards Ml* 

Past or future transactions with greater vividness or certainty. 
Ex.— <« The combat dttpem. On, ye hrave I" " po tins, and thou ({{mI /" 
Future events, in connection with words that carry the scene 
into future time. Generally after relatives, wheuy as soon as^ &c. 
Exw— ** When he msim, I will go." " Catch whatever conm.^ 

The actions or qualities of authors as observed in their works 
now existing. 

Ex.—" Seneca tmmu and mordlma well." <* Idton U suhlime." 

275. The present subjunctive implies future time. 
Ex.—««Ifit rain, our flowers wUlUve." PhysicaL «If this 00 true." MentaL 

276. The present potential is present or future in regard to 
both the mood and the act or state. 

Ex.—" He may \ b§ eominy.''^ *^lcan\ fwy you next Christmas." 

277. The present imperative is present in regard to the 

' mood, and future in r^ard to the act or state. 

Ex.~"J?«^tir» soon." "Pour out the rich juices still bright with the sun." 
"I said, ^." So vivid is this mood, that it can easily and readily set forth a 
^scene as present in any period of time. 

278. The present participle denotes continuance of the act 
or state, at the time referred to. 

Ex.— « Before us lay the lake gVUUring in the sun." 

279. The present infinitive denotes simply the act or state, 
or as present or future at the time referred to. 

Ex.— "A lesson hard to Uar%?^ <* She seems to HetpJ** " I intended to iOf less." 

280. The past indicative denotes simply what occurred in 
past time. 

Ex.—" He UHU jUlnmig when I imo 1dm." ** If he ever wu tiiere." 

What was habitual or customary. 

Ex.— <* The good times, when the fkrmer M^wioPMMi tiM traTokr without p^Tt " 
Ac.— .Bfii^ofi. 
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281. The past subjunctive denotes present or indefinite time, 
seldom past or future ; and it generally denies the act or state. 

Ex. — " If I toere rich, I would give freely." " He ran as if he tiw< running for 
Ufe.^' ** If I vj«re to admit the pledge, he would then say," <fec See p. 20. 

282« The past potential may be present, past, or future in 
regard to both the mood and the act or state. It presents the act 
or state as real, contingent, or denied. 

Ex.— "He«wtt«|^o." "I«»0MW|then5tfyit." «< If I «niW | Jtiy it, I t«wW.»' 

It denotes what was habitual or customary. 

Ex. — ^** There would she tit and we^ for houiB." 

When this tense does not denote past time, it may be called aorittf which meant 
indefiniU. 

283. The fntore tense denotes simply what will take place 
hereafter. 

Ex.—- *<The snow wiU meU:^ ' " I MU U at home this evening." 

What will be habitual or customary. 

Ex.—" You vfiU tlien leg?^ " The steer and lion at one orib ihaU mut?^ 



284. The perfect indicative represents something as past, 
but still connected with present time. 

Ex.—" I hate lost my knife." " They have Um married twenty years." 

a. It implies that the doer, or what the subject denotes, yet exists, and 
that the act or state may be repeated. 

Ex.—" I have read Virgil many times." "GsN. Soorr hoe gained several yio- 
tories." 

h. That the act or state (begun in the past), and of course that to which 
it belongs, yet exist 

Ex.—" This BouBB hat stood twelve years." " Thus has jr flowed for ages." 
c That the result yet exists, though the actor or act may be no morew 

Ex.—" Cicero has written oraixonb." " Washington has^fihia example to the 
world." 

This tense is peoaliarly well adapted to express many of the relations which 
past things have to present things. It shows tnat past events, without any thinff 
mtervening, come down to us in their conseqaenoes, causes, or cireumstances. u 
usually implies that the time in which the act occurred or began, and the present 
time, with perhaps some of the future, are viewed as one unbroken period. 
^* Many who have been saluted with the huzzas of the crowd one day, have received 
ite execrations the next ; and many, who, by the popularity of their own times, 
have heen hdd up as spotless patriots, haw^ nevertheless, appeared on the histo- 
rian's page, when truth hoe triumphed over delusion, the assassins of liberty." — 
MansjUla, That is to say. Things have always been so, and will continue to be so, 
while human nature remains what it is. " And where the Atlantic rolls, wide 
oontinente have bloomed,'*'' -^Beattie, That is to say, In the great chain of events ex- 
tending through all time, this remarkable one actually occurred ; and who shall 
Bi^ wluit strange things may yet happen ? In stead of taking a day, a year, ^r a 
lifetime, as present time, the poet grasps, a^ glances over, all duration as one 
unbroken period in which he speaks. Or the sentences may imply that these 
things have been handed down historioBlly or traditdonally to even the present timA. 
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285. This tense, preceded by relatives, when, as soon aSj dbe^ 
may sometimes express future events. 

Kx.— " When you Aav4 utn Niagara Falls, write to me." 

The perfect imperative commands the ending of something begun. 
Ex.—" Hone dom thy churmB."— SfAol;. ^Do^ =Begln and do. **JSaM doiM** sMaka an 
•ad of what 70a are now doing. This perfect ia very aeldom used. 

286. The perfect potential is present or future in regard to 

the mood, and presents the act or state as relatively past. 

Ex.— <* The child may \ have fallen into the well." " Then he may \ have g<m^ 
ahead of you." 

28*7. The perfect participle and the compound denote the 

completion, sometimes the continnance, of the act or state, at the 

time referred to. 

Ex.—" This is a coat made by the machine." " He lives hved by alL" ^^Being 
already enUetedj and having bought my outfit, I refused to turn back." 

The compound participle which has the auxiliary Tiavingj is generally 
equivalent in time to the pluperfect, the perfect, or the fiiture-perfect indicative. 
Ex.— '^Tbesttn having rleen^ we departed*' = When the son had riaen^ we departed. 
^Hcming /(nmd a pleasant home, he is content and happr.** ^^Haoing weeeeded in thia apee- 
nlation, yon will then of coarse ventnre upon a greater/' 

288. The perfect infinitive represents the act or state as past 
at the time referred to. 

Ex.— "My bushiesB shall appear to have been veil condneied.^^ 

The p^rfeei and thejkiture-2>er/ect aubjunetlee also occur in old or antique English. 

289. The pluperfect indicative represents something as 

finished or ended by a certain past time. 

Ex. — " Here a small cabin had been ereeUdJ'^ <' The cars had etarted when we 
came there." 

It is not always necessary to use this tense, merely because the act or state 
was finished or ended by a certain past time. 

Ex—-** Little John loos up hefore daylight;^ ** The horse jumped into the field, and soon 
afterwards began to eat the com«^— are proper, and not the same as,—" had been up^-^-^ 
**hadjuSnped:' 

290. The pluperfect subjunctive or potential denotes simply 
past time, and denies the act or state. 

Ex.—" We might have sailed." *< If I had been at home, I sh&M have goneJ^ 
The illiterate, whose sagacity is sometimes greater than that of philosophers, freqnenlly 
endearor to express this mood In plnperfeet time : thus, **Had I ov [Aovs] knoten it ;** ^*Haa 
he ov touched me.** Obsenre also that we can say, '' The tree bears better fruit than if it 
had been grafted ;** and, having gone into the past, we still say, ** The tree bore better ftuit 
ihanif itAadfteett^rcjritod." 

291. The future-perfect tense represents something sr 
finished or ended by a certain future time. 

Ex. — ^** The house, when finished, wiU have cost a fortune.** 



A tense is sometimes used emphatically, to deny the same state or 
act of the person or thing in a^ieighboring tense. 

Ex.— *<HeA<wftMf»rich." But he is not so now. " He Aoi dMf» rioh.*« But 1m 
was not so then. " But you taU oome to this.*' Though you are not in Buob. a 
state now. 
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The present, the past, and the future, are sometimes called the dbaokUe 
' ttutes : aad the perfect, the pluperfect, and the future-perfect, the rdaUve tenses, 
for these generally relate from one point of time to another. 

Sometimes the prominent idea in the absolute tenses is, the existence of a cer- 
tain act or state ; in the relative tenses, the completion of the act or state. 

Since the perfect passive participle generally implies completion, a 
passive verb, in the absolute tenses, is often equivalent in time to the cor- 
responding relative tenses of the active voice. 

Ex._My rose-bush w deeiroued ;'*^ "Some one has destroyed my rose-bush." 
"Mycoattwfl then he finished r "The tailor w^ then have finished my coat." 
"Com appears to be gathered ;^^ "The fiirmers appear to have gathered their corn." 
Henoe sn^ forms as may be loved, may be taken, must be loved, must be taken, is 
t<xuqkt^ <feo., are ambiguous. " He is well tou^Af"— He has been well edac&ted, or. 
He IB now receiving good instruction. " The fleet must be captured''' ^^IX, is now neo- 
essary to believe it nas been captured, or, It is necessary to capture it. Henoe. too, 
the present passive is often used to express the present results of past actions. 
" The church is tmiU of granite." " This book is well.;>ri»^." 

The torms may properly bo considered subdivisions to the 
tenses. See p. 20. 

» 

Moods and Tenses* — ^The subject of moods and tenses, thouffh apparently a 
mystery, has perhi^ a beautiful philosophy running through it, that well shows 
man may sometimes be wiser in his instincts than m his reason or learning. I 
have room fbr but a few and therefore incoherent remarks, which are designed to 
bear chiefly upon the subjunctive mood, and the apparent inoongraity of the 
tenses in regard to time. According to Mr. Bancroft, the verbs, in some rude In- 
dian languages, express, by means of inflections, entire propositions. It is known, 
too, that the Emperor Auffustus sometimes required, in his documents, in aliquem 
in preference to alicui, alleginflr that it was "more definite." The natural growth, 
then, of a language, in simplicity and improvement, is from inflections to par- 
ticles ; for a separate word arrests the attention better to an idea than if the idea 
were expressed along with the idea of another word. Our subjunctive mood, ao- 
cordLngiy, has been well-nigh absorbed by conjunctions, adverbs, and atanliaries. 
Again, there are two worlds,— the mental and the material. What is of the former, 
is subjective ; of the latter, objective. The mind, though dependent on matter, is 
still, as poets say, "its own kmgdom," in which " an eternal now docs always last." 
The mental, therefore, often predominates over the material ; and hence the moods 
often prevail over the tenses. The moods properly relate to the mind of the 
speaker, and express what is reed, ideal, contingent, or willed; the inflnltlve mood 
being tolerated only as we tolerate a neuter gender. About our affairs we are con- 
tinually reasoning and conjecturing ; and, consequently, languafife abounds with 
sentences having conditions and conclusions, A condition may be assumed as a 
fact, as that which may become a fact, as a mere supposition without regard to fact, 
or OS a mere supposition contrary to met; and the conclusion is about as variable. 
(See p. 201.) Such sentences require something like our suBJUNcnvE xood. But 
Bhnll we make the mood depend on the conjunction f or on the subjective sense of 
the verb? If on the conjunction, we then have the novelty of making mood a 

groperty of conjunctions, the forms of the verb are disregarded, and our mood 
oods the two other declarative moods. But if on the subjective sense of the verb, 
ind on the peculiar forms, then we shall at least be in the analogy of all the sister 
languages, and readily flnd a province for our mood. It will then have two peculiar 
t'orms^ — XhA present tense and the paM, which furnish a beautiful distinction where 
there IS an obvious and important difference, and which have been regarded, by 
our best writers, at least in the proportion of nine to one. " If love be rough with 
you, be rough with lo^e.^'*— Shakespeare, "If all the year voere playing holidays, 
to play would be as tedious as to work." — Id, " He brags as if he loere of note." 
— /i. " If thou warn the wicked, and he trtrn not from his wickedness, he shall 
.die in his iniquity."— ^»Jfo. "If the husbandman relax his labors, aud his flelds 
le lift untilled," Ac—K Everett, " If I were to repeat the names .... I should," 

10 
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Ae,—Id. «* If I fwr« to doubt I should," &c.— i>. Tr«6»^. « If it tDer* . . . 

I would say," Ac — Id, " If it he proved that he also was an accomplice," &c. — Id. 
** If the question wer*," Ac. — Jeffrey, " If the natural course of a stream be ob^ 
itruetedf^^ &o, — Id, Lord Macaulay, I believe, never fails to distinguish the sobjano- 
tive forms from the indicative. Some grammarians, however, would abolish them, 
or merge them into the indicative; bat, since oar language is already barren of in- 
flections, it were a pit^ that these few important ones should also be dropped. I 
am aware that the subjunctive mood is often disregarded in popular usage ; yet, 
because people often overlook or blur in the bustle of worldly pursuits the delicate 
logic which runs through language, is it a sufficient reason to degrade the lan- 
guage itself to a level with their practice or ignorance ? To the two tenses of this 
mood, already given, may be added the pluperfect, which has the same form as in 
the indicative mood, yet differs from it so much in sense that it is often parsed as 
poteniialBT equivalenoe! 

" Oh 1 had your fate been joined with mine, 
As once this pledge appeared the token ; 
These follies had not then heen mine, — 
My early vows had not heen broken,^^--JByron. 

Compare with—" Thy name is princely : though no poet's magic 

Could make Bed Jacket grace an English rhyme ; 
Unless he had a genius for the tragic, 
^ And introduce it into pantomime." — RaUeok : Old EdUionm 

The latter pluperfect above is eubjiunctivey and not indicative: Because it is con* 
strued like the admitted forms of the subjunctive ; it is eouivalent to a potential 
form; in time, it is mot antecedent^ but concomitant or eiibsequent ; a conclusion, 
even if more certain than a supposition, is still mental, and not matter of fact ; 
literally put into German, the form would be an unc^uestioned subjunctive; the two 
languages are precisely analogous in this construction. It is surprising that more 
than 5^ grammarians have overlooked this point for two or three centuries. 

Now, as to the tenses. The moods often prevul over them ; and any deviation 
fh>m the strict time of the latter, may be considered modal. Let us suppose that 
we have the present and the past indicative. These will express whatever is now 
taking place, and whatever has taken place; and these are all the events that we 
know with certainty. Now, suppose that our chief concern is, to express, not 
time, but the nature of the act or state, and mood, or modality, from reality or the 
greatest certaint;^ as far as pure ideality, — how shall we ge't forms of the verb t 
We are surest of what we are now witnessing ; and hence the present indicative 
expresses not only present events, but also the greatest certainty. Sup^e we 
wish to express past or future events with greater than ordinary certamty, of 
course the present tense is the best form we can find. What depends on the or- 
ganization or inherent nature of things, not only exists now, but has a high degree 
of certainty ; therefore the present tense expresses also universal truths. Suppose 
now that we wish to state future or contingent events ; what can be more natural 
than to express with the act the wiU,, atUhority, obligation, power, necessity, etc., 
on which its development into reality depends i and hence, loUl, shall, can, mav, 
must, etc., is adoptea as a part of the verb. Now suppose that we wish to exclude 
the auxiliary sense, but to rettun that of uncertainty. By dropping the auxiliary, 
we get a new form, which will answer for this purpose^ ana may be called the 
pr^ent subjunctive. Since doing precedes having, and smce striving is apt to 
cease with possession, have was naturally adapted to express completion ; and so we 
get the perfect tenses. Lastly, suppose that we wish to express acts or states as 
merely ideal. None of the forms that we have made, will answer. But we can 
not now, or in future, do a past act. So what could be more ingenious or natural 
than that the mind snould go back, and take the past tense and the pluperfect, 
and convert them into the needed tenses ? — the past tense to denote merely the act 
or state, and present or indefinite timej and the pluperfect to denote the completed 
act or state, and past time. The participles and the infinitives express but the 
state of the act as relatively continuing, nnished, or purposed. This seems to me 
to be the general philosophy of the tenses ; the minor shades of expression being 
but figurative aooommodationa to the necessities of language. 
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Persons and IVumbers. 

The person and nnmber of a verb are its form as being 
snitable to the person and number of its subject. 
Ex.— Iai». Tihoii aH, Hew. We art. They are. 

Excepting the yerb be and some auzUiaries, English verbs have bat few 
variations to express persons and numbers ; and hence these properties mast 
generally be inferred from the subject It is worthy of notice, too, that only 
the first part of the verb, or that which predicates, expresses the person and 
number. 

A finite verb must agree with its subject in person and number. 

That is, it must be expressed according to the Conjugation, po. 24-29, which 

shows how the best writers and speakers express the verb in regara to its subject. 

The subject of every finite verb, in regard to person and num- 
• ber, either is, or may be represented by, 7, thx>u, he, she, it, we, you, 
or they, 

294. Thou generally requires the verb, or the first auxiliary, to end 
in estj sty or t 

Ex.—" Thou hnowest-^ocut—Juut-'-eUst.^^ " Thou aH the man." " Thou ahaU 
not hiU." Wert is used as well as imuty and is analogous to art. " That riohes 
rarely purchase friends, thou didst soon discover, when thou wert left to stand thy 
trial uncountenanced and alone."— «/(7A»»oa. " To her who sits where thou wtri 
\aid.''^^BruafU. " 'Tis all too late— thou wert, thou art, the cherished madness Ox 
my heart.'*— ^yro». 

295. As the termination required by fhoUj is sometimes harsh, there 
is some tendency to drop it, especially in poetry. 

Ex.—" O thou my voice inspire who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire."— 
JA)pe. " Perhaps thou noticed on thy way a little orb, attended by one moon— her 
lamp by night.'^— i^y^foA;. " But thou .... ^laU Und^^-^prague. 

296. He, she, or U, often requires the verb or the first auxiliary to end 
in 8 or ih. See pp. 24r-29 & 212. 

Ex.— "He loritesf' "He wrUeth.'' "She controle;'' "She controUeth.'' **It 
does become you ;" It doth become you." 

297. We, you, or Uiey, never allows « or /A to be annexed to the 
verb. In other words, plural verbs never assume 8 ov ih^ and have the 
same form for all the persons. 

Ex.— "We leam^ not learns. "They ^m," not learns. "You learnt 
** John, James, and William, [—they,] foflr»." 

Since it is not always easy to determine the person and number of the subject 
when it is variable.in sense or complicated in its words, let us consider, first, the 
person of the entire subject; secondly, the number of the entire subject; and, 
lastly, what terms do not afiect the form of the verb. 

298. Person* — ^When two .or more nominatives, difieriug in per- 
son, are taken collectively, or are connected merely by and, the verb pre- 
fers the first person to the second, and the second to &e third ; when they 
are taken separately, or are connected by or or nor, it prefers that of the 
nominative next to it " Tou and 7," R*, " Tou, he, and i**— We. " Tou 
and A«"— Tom. 

Ex. — " Tou, he. and I, Vhave to recite our lessons." " Tou and he \ have to recite 
your lessons." "1^ or lam mistaken ;" better, "Either you are mistaken, or I 
•m." *^I7iou or thy friends are to make reparation." Courtesy usually requfa^s 
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the first place to be ffiyen to the second person, and the last to the first. ** Fou^ JUl 
and//" "row and//" ''She and i:' 

299. Singular* — A single object denoted by a singular nomina- 
tive ; a united group of objects viewed as one thing, and denoted by a 
singular collective or other noun ; an object conceived as a whole or unit, 
though denoted by a plural nominative, or by several nouimatives or 
words which may be connected by and ; two or more distinct or different 
objects taken individually, and denoted by a" singular nominative, or by 
several nominatives, — ^require the verb to be in the singular number. The 
word, or phrase, each, every, no, many a, or, nor, and not, hut not, as weU 
as, &c,, commonly makes a part of such a subject, and modifies its sense. 

Ex. — " Fir© I bums." " The army of Xerxes was vanquished by the Greeks." 
<* BmfamOv I is large." '< The 'Jteasures of Hope* tpos wriit&n by Campbell." ''Gold- 
smithes 'Eawm and Anget^Mt^ is a fine little poem." " In yonder honse lives a great 
scholar and celebrated writerJ'^ " The saint, the father, and the husband,' praysJ*^ 
-rBnims. " Why is \ dust and ctshes rman] proud ?" " The twenty amars [a 
twenty-dollar bill] has been duly received,^'' " Fifty feet of the seoond square was 
reserved for a church." The last two verbs should probably be plural ; and yet 
the singular implies a unity — a compactness in one — which the plural would not 
necessarily express. ''Descent a.nd fall to us is adverse." — Muton, Here is is 
more expressive than are would be. It implies that the fall is so connected with 
the descent, or follows it so dosely, that the two may be considered one thing. And 
unites the two in form, but is stren^hens the union by uniting them also in sense, 
" Wooing, wedding, and rtpenUng, %s a Scotch jiff, a measure, and a oinqne-pace." 
— Shakespeare, Here is seems to be proper as referring to the three things taken 
in a certain order as one whole. "Bown somes the tree, nest, eagles^ and o^"-^ 
Fontaine, " Ih turn and^.^ | was now too late." — Washington Irving. But I qnes- 
tion whether even poetic license can protect the following ooxr^leX. ; " Here^s no 
war-steed's neigh and champing, shouting clans or squadrons stamping." — Scott, 
" Every house \ was burned : and every man, woman, and child, was kilUaJ*'' Tues- 
day, Wednesday, or Thursaay, was the i^pointed day." " To forsake a fHend, or 
to divulge his secrets, is mean." " Neither precept nor discipline | is so forcible as 
example." " No house and no fence \ was left.'''* " Many a man \ has fallen a vic- 
tim to intemperance." " There is Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker HilL — 
and there they will remain for ever." — Wmter, Emphatic arrangement. " For 
thine is the Jcmgdom, and the power, and the glory." — Bible, 

300. Plnral. — ^Two or more objects denoted by a plural nomina- 
tive ; a single object or group conceived as to its parts or individuals, eveu 
when denoted by a collective or other noun singular in form ; objects denoted 
by a plural nominative in company with singular nominatives, taken sepa- 
rately, or connected by or or nor; two or more distinct or different ob- 
jects taken collectively, and denoted by different nominatives connected 
by and, — ^requirerthe verb to be in thejpZuroZ number. 

Ex.— "The fires \ bum:' " The ashes \ are hot." "The coumoU \ were di- 
vided in opinion." " The mulHtude eagerly pursue pleasure.". ^* Forty head of 
cattle I are grazing on yonder meadow." " John, James, and WUUam, are study' 
tn^^'^The boys are studying. "Tou, he, and /, are aUowed to go." "To love our 
enemies, to mind our own business, and to relieve the distressed, are thinffs oftener 
praised than practised." " Either the magistrate or the laws are at fiiult.'* The 
plural nominative should generally be placed nearest to the verb ^ or else each 
nominative should have its own verb expressed or understood. " Either the laws 
sure at fault, or else the magistrate" [w]. Sometimes the verb agrees with the neaieiit 
nominative. " When there is an ir^ast or infants who \ are yet," &c. — Mo, Satutes. 

Terms that do not affect the form of the verb* — ^Adjuncts to 
^e nominative, explanatory terms, parenthetical terms, terms to which 
others are compared, terms excluded or excepted, terms apparently set 
aside for a more expressive or important one, and terms mentioned as if 
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th» objeots had not been thought of till one assertion was already madey— 
do not affect the form of the verb. 

Ex. — " The long row of elms was laziiriantlj green." " Star after atar ap- 
pears." *^ Death is the wages of sin." ** The wages of sin are deaihJ'^ *^ Peace and 
nonor are the crown of virtae." *^ His pavilion were dark waters and thick clouds." 
WhijQh term is explanatory, will depend on the sense, or on the conception of the 
person using the expression. 

Consider carefully what is chiefly to he said, and of which thing it is to be 
aaid. *^The Bible, or JMy Scriptures^ is the hest book." **This man (and in- 
deed all such men) deserves death." ** Our statesmen, especially John Adams^ 
have reached a good old affc." ^' The carriage, as well as the horses, was much 
injured." ** Industry, and not mean Mmngs. produces wealth." "Since none 
but iha» can end \\J'-^MiUan. *« What black despair, what horror Alls his mind." 
'-'TJiamson, ^^Sbnor and mrtuSy nay, even interest demands a different course." 
** Not onlv the father, but the son also, was imprisoned." ^* Well, there is Bar* 
dolph, and Smithy and Jones, and who else f* 

It is sometimes difficult to determine whether a collective noun that is singa« 
lar in form, expresses unity or plurality of idea, or whether its verb should be 
singular or pluni. This will depend, in most instances, on the particular view 
or conception of the speaker. In the plural sense, a collective noun may be 
compared to a rope haying its strands or threads untwisted ; in the singular, to 
the same in a twisted state. Collective nouns denoting persons, are more 
commonly made plural than those denoting things ; and we may say, as a gen- 
eral rule for all cases, that whenever the term implies a separation, or distribu- 
tion, or diversity, in regard to the place, the time, the action, or the state, the 
yerb should be plural, but not in other cases. Hence I should say, " The pybUc 
ore respectfully inmted;^^ " My family are in the country" — some here, some 
there; " My family is in the country" — aH in one place; *'The committee woe 
large;" "The committee were not unanimous ;" " Congress has adjourned ;" *' A 
number of boats [from time to time] have passed up the river this spring, and 
the number [as a whole] is daily increasing." This last example dlows the 
distinction of unity and plurality of idea, in its greatest nicety. 

301. It is sometimes necessary to supply a substantive, to com- 
plete the entire subject. 

Ex.—" Little and often fills the purse"— To put in little and often, etc. " Poor 
and content is rich, and rich enouf h"— ^ he poor and content, etc. " Slow and 
steady often outtravels haste"— Wnai is slow and steady, etc " Upwards of forty 
houses were burned"— -4 group, amounting to, etc. 

302. Most verbs in the imperative mood are in the second 
person, agreeing with tkou^ you, or ye, understood, and sometimes 
expressed. 

Ex.— "Go where glory waits thee"— Oto thou, tto, "Strike— for the gnea 
graves of your sires"— -S'/H&tf ye, etc. **&uard thou the pass." "Girls, do you 
gtUher the strawberries." 

Verbs of this mood are sometimes found, espemally in poetry, of the first or the 
third person. When thus used, the nominative is always expressed. See p. 202. 

303. A verb is sometimes made to agree with it, in order to 

express a well-known act or state of something not easily discerned 

or named, or named by several words in the subsequent part of the 

sentence. 

Ex. — ^** It snows." " It rains." " It cleared off." "Jil behooves us to improve 
our time." " What shaU U profit a man {/^ Tie gain the whole world and lose h%s own 
souir^ When such verbs denote states of the weather, or the fitness of things, 
they are usually called impersonal or unipersondt verbs, thoueh rather nnnecessa- 
lily so ; for the difficulty nes in the import of U, and not in the agreement of the 
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TerK Onl^ Baoh expressions as meseenUj meseemsd^ fnetUnks, mdhou^JU, shoiilA 
be tenned impersonal, or rather, anamalout ; because they have no nominatives 

'* Forthwith on all sides to his aid tra« 
(a Latinisra ;) and perhaps, ** God said, 
, „ , r the verb Z*< hardly refers to any being 

addressed. Meseenu is abridged from <* To me it seems ;** and methinks perhaps 
from " To mejt thinks," t. «., it causes me to think. " Prince, Where shall we 
soioume till our coronation? GUmcester. Where U thinks best unto your roy^ 
BBlV -^Shakespeare: Old Edition, In the sentence, ^^ Thinks I to myself; I'll stop" 
— Jane Taylor, thinks may be parsed according to Note XI, or as put for ihinh 
by enaUage, 

Person-and-namber inflections belong to the indicative mood and the poten- 
tial, mostly to the indicative. The sabjunctiye mood is varied, only to agree 
with ihxm, and then not always. Whether sot ea should be added, should al- 
ways be determined in accordance with the regular mode of forming the plural 
of nouns; hence the forms " wooes," "cooes," Ac, which are sometimes found, 
should be woos^ coos. Most auxiliaries are not varied in the third person sin- 
gular. 2%ou requires the termination ^ ^ or est. Are, were, shaR, and wiU^ 
take t; the other auxiliaries, st. Other verbs take, in the indicative present, si 
or est, according as they require sot ea m the third person singular ; though 
sometimes est is preferred even tost A few verbs, which end in vowel sounds, 
always assume est; aa, wooest. In the past tense, the verbs assume st only, 
if it will coalesce in sound ; if not, est. Poets and preachers sometimes reject 
either, to avoid harsh or difficult pronunciation. In general, si only should be 
added, when this is sufficient ; and when the verb already ends in the sound of 
st, or in a cluster of consonants not coalescing well with st, the termination may 
be rejected. In the solemn style, in stead of s or es, th is added, if it wiU cost- 
lesce in sound; if not, eth, 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

An auxiliary verb helps another verb to express its meaning 
in a certain manner or time. Verbs, npt auxiliary, are called prin- 
eipal verbs. 

The auxiliary verbs are be and all its variations ; <f o, did ; can^ 
could; have, had ; mat/, might; must; shall, should ; will, would. 
See p. 16. 

304. Sometimes he, do, have, wiU, would, or even can, is used as a 
principal verb. When so used, it is not combined with a principal verb 
expressed or understood. Do'^act, perform ; have^oiiw, possess ; will 
^^wish, hequealh, 

Ex. — " It is easjto he idle." " He Tias done the work." " He wiUed his prop- 
erty to his sister." ** I tpould I could please you." ^^ In evil, the best condition is, 
not to idU; the second, not to ean.^^—jBacon. 

305. Auxiliary verbs are often convenient when we wish to ex- 
press the verb interrogatively, negatively, or elliptically. 

Ex. — " Ih yon know Lyd'ia Flare ?" Placed before the nominative. "Ci»>» you 
00 r' " I rfo not fjoant his oompany." " If man will not do justice, God wiW" [do 
Justice]. " He could have done it, and so cotUd you." " They herd cattle and raiso 
com, just as we used to do;"*"* i. e., to herd cattle and raise com. Do is frequentlv 
thus nsed as a sort of pro-verh, to represent an active verb already mentioneo. 
Some ^mmarians condemn this use of it ; yet, as it often enables us to avoid the 
^•petition of a long and tedious phrase, our language can not well spare it. 
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Be primarily signifies predication or existence; do^ action in general, 
which is limited to a particular kind by the principal verb ; ean^ to know • 
havCj to possess; mayy ability j mustj necessity; sTiaUj proceeding from 
another's will or from our circumstances ; and vkU, proceeding from our 
own wilL But the primitive or literal sense can not always be traced. 

Ex.—" The com i» planted." " He does study." " I can [know how to] read.*' 
(To con a lesaon—to study it. Out of iw»— beyond perception.) " I haw been 
hurt." "I«wy buy it;" "You TnigU help us." (A mi^to storm.) "He shall 
Btudy." " He tt^ study." 

306. Be is used chiefly to express the verb in the passive and pro- 
gressive forms. See p. 216. 

Ex.— "The house is htiU:^ "The leaves ars/aUing.^^ It shows when and 
how the person or thing exists in the state denoted by the rest of the verb. 

307. Bo or did generally adds force to the predicate, or expresses 
the emphatic form. See p. 21 ^ 

Ex.—" I do rejJly heUeve it." "jDo you treat him well, nevertheless." 

308. Can or could expresses abiUty or possibUUy, — physical, 
mental, or moral. 

Ex. — " I ca/n carry the bucket." "G»» you write a composition f" "I can not 
hreaJc my promise." " It can not snow here in July." " It can not ^" " Sueh 
a man could not Uve in our neighborhood." It is morally impossible. 

309. Have or liad makes a part of every perfect tense. 

310. May or might expresses ability^ possibiUty, probabiUtyf pW" 
mission^ wishing, 

Ex.— "I might have hought this valuable lot then." "It might be answered 
thus." " It may rain this evening." " We may not Jivs to see it." " You m»y 
all go oat to play." "ifoy you prosper^ " O, that he mi^U return P"* 

311. must expresses necessity^ — physical, mental, or moral. 

Ex. — "i)i« I musty " But for a little tube of mercury, the whole crew mutt 
have sufikJ'^ " There must have bein a heavy rain in these parts." It is necessary 
to believe there was. "Your promise must be keptJ*^ "My vote must not be re- 
gistered in favor of such a bill." It ought not to be, and shall not be. 

When we look into the world, we can readily observe that the acts or states 
ascribed to objects, proceed either from their own will or nature, or else are 
caused by other agents or things. The former province is chiefly that for wiU 
and wouldj the latter for shail and shovM. 

312. Shall or should sets forth the act or state, not as depend- 
ing on the doer's will, but on that of another; or as proceeding from 
authority, influence, or circumstances perhaps out of his control. Hence, 
shall often implie&^^JOTTipitfeioTi/ and shovM^ duty or obligation. Frequently, 
they denote something as simply future or subsequent, or an assertion 
modestly set forth as being somewhat a condition or inference. 

Ex. — " You thaU stay at home to-day." " Thou shaU love thy neighbor as thy- 
self." "I shokU be drowned; for nobody will help me." "I resolved that he 
shoidd goP "He vowed that I shovld repent of it.'^ " Whoever shall violate this 
law, shall be punished.''^ " Our children shall cdebrate this day with bonfires and 
illuminations/^ It will come to pass. " Yes, my son ; you sTuiU often find the 
richest men the meanest." In your course through life, this will necessarily ob- 
trude itself upon your notice. (A use somewhat obsolescent, but good.) " Go and 
see him, and you shaU never wani to see him lu^n." ^^Should you Jind any pa- 
paws, halloo to us." " I should be obliged to him. if he would gratify me." ^* T 
shotsld be pleased to have his company" [if he would condescend to wait upon me]. 
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" Do voa think the book will sell f— I th&M think bo" [ judging fh>m its qualities, 
and the wants of the publio]. 

314. Will or 'vroiild sets forth the act or state as depending^ on 
the will or the nature of what is denoted by the subject of the verb. 
Hence this auxiliary often implies repetition of the act. Frequently, it 
denotes the act or state as simply future or subsequent 

£z. — "If he wiUpo to California in spite of remonstrance, I wiUfumuh him 
an outfit : bat I fear he wiU find bat little gold there, and will never bring baek as 
mach aa he took with him." " The osase wQl raise up armies.'' " He would uot 
go without his fkther^s word." " This toouid- o/nawer our purpose." " He knew 
that this wtM hate been wrong." ** There toiU she eit and fioeep for hoars.'^ 
"But still the house affairs voould draw her thenoe." . 

315. In a dependent proposition, shaM or should must nearly always 
be used to express simple futurity or contingence ; for, in such a proposi- 
tion, wHl or would generally refers to the wiU of what the subject denotes. 

Ex.— << If I ehdU have been," *« If yon ehijfi have been," *< When he ehdOl goy 
" Whoever ehaU, eay so." 

Bliiee ehaSL and wfll are often mlaapplied, the following rales may aU be fbond naefhl : — 

1. Our own voluntary actions are denoted by wHd^ and our contingent 
ones by «^ZZ; the contingent actions of others are expressed by tc^'ZZ, and 
their compulsatory ones by ^haJH. 

2. Shad^ in the first person of independent propositions, and wK, in the 
second and third persons, foretell Wiii^ in the first person, implies voli- 
tion or promise ; and skaXL^ in the second and third persons, implies com- 
pulsion or force. ShaJO,^ in dependent propositions, foretells ; and wid 
implies volition. Shovid is generally preferable to woiddj where shall 
would be preferable to vnU; and vice versa, 

3. WiU or wotM excludes the volition or control of the speaker over 
the act or state, unless he is also what the subject of the verb denotes. 
Shall or shovid excludes the vohtion or control of what the subject denotes, 
over the act or state. 

The first and fleeond roles are simple bat inadequate ; tlie last reaohes all caaea. 

The auxiliaries may^ can, must, wiU, and sJutOf generally accord best witii 
one another, and with the present tenses; the auxiliaries might, oovHd, toouid^ 
and should, generally accord best with one another, and with the past tenses. 

PARTICIPLES AND INFINITIVES. 

What is a partidple ? What is an infinitiTe? See p. 19T. 

Participles and infinitives also express the acts or states ex- 
pressed by other forms of the verb. 
They likewise have voices. 
They do not have moods ; or rather, they are themselves a mood. 

316. They express tense relatively and in any period of time, 
and not absolutely, like finite verbs, in fixed periods of time. 

Ez«— ^' He CAXB wounded f* " He oahb tooundinaf* " He oaick to wound," " He 
COMBS— WILL 00MB wounded. " " I iMTBND to go;" "I INTENDEO to go," 

They do not have person and number, and therefore do not 
express suffirmation. 
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317. While they hare the general meaning of rerbs, they 

also partake of the nature of noans, adjectives, and adrerbs. 

They form a circuit of expressions between jpredioate-verbs, and other parts of 
speech ; and hence they enrioh language in yanety and power of expression. 

318. Since they have not person or number, or do not predicate, they 
ascribe acts or states to substantives, and yet leave them free in their case 
construction with other words; thus enabling us to abridge clauses, con- 
dense the sentence, and give suitable prominence to each of its parts. 

Ex. — ^* The nuuif turning round as if to nek a passenger of whom to mai$ in- 
cuiry, beheld, on the other side of the way, another man apparently tngciged in the 
same searoh.'' " The man, when he turned round as if he sought a passenger of 
whom he might make inquirer, beheld, on the other side of the way, another man 
who was apparently engaged in the same search," is more tedious than the pre- 
ceding sentence, and does not even express precisely the same sense. ** Hie body, 
dropping from the horse, was found, after several days, siretaked upon the ground, 
with the fiuthful animal still standing at its side." Observe here now the finding 
of the body is made most prominent, and how all other parts beoome duly sub- 
ordinate. 

Their brevity gives force; besides, particiides are often the most vivid 
and expressive of terms. 

Ex.—" The riting sun, o'er Oalston moors, with glorious light was gUnHng,^^ 



There are three participles ; the presentj the perfect^ and the 

compound. 

There are two infinitives ; the present and the perfect, 

819. The present iMirticiple ends in in^^ and denotes 

continuance of the act or state. It is active, if from an active verb; 

sometimes passive. 

320. The perfect participle ends in edj or is fbrmed as 
shown in the list of irregular verbs; and it denotes completion, 
sometimes continuance. It is passive, except when combined with 
the aaxiliary Juive, 

321. The compound participle consists of being, having^ 
or having been, and some present or perfect participle placed after it. 

« The words heingj having^ having heeUy are needed and inserted to ex- 
clude predication; to express voice, time, cause, Sco.] or to bring out the 
sense of the participle more exactly, clearly, or forcibly. 

£z. — *< TinBffrovedf the conclusion is irresistible.'' Proved is apparently finite, 
and the sense » obscure or ambiguous. " This heing proved, the conclusion is 
irresistible." " The old chief, warned by these few words, departed immediately." 
Passive. " The old chief, having toarned by these few words, departed imme- 
diately." Active. ** He comes attended by his friends." Present. " He comes, 
having heen attended by his friends." Past. ** The army did not march ill pro^ 
f/idedJ''' State. ** The army did not march, heing ill provided,^'' Cause. " I saw 
the man admitted,^'* is not equivalent to " I saw the man, beirM admitted.'*'' " The 
man skilled in the business, was appointed." Restrictive. " The man, bein^ ehiUed 
in the business, was appointed." Not restrictive. The compound participle is 
never restrictive. '* Santa Anna kept no prisoners ; it having been decreed so/' 
Voice, time, and cause. 

The nature of our oomponnd partidplM Is misaixderttood in all the Bngliih gramiaars i 
bavtMea. 

10* 
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322. The present inf inltire begins with to, and is rel*- 

tively present or fatore in time. 

323. The perfect infinitive begins with to have^ and de- 
notes completion, or past time. 

Ex.—" I hoped to see yon." ^ He appears to he rich." " He appears ft Wmm 
been rich." 



We may consider participles and infinitives, Jirst, as combined 
with auxiliaries to make finite or other verbs; secondly, as being 
participles and infinitives proper; and, thirdly, as having become 
words of other parts of speech. 

324. Participles are combiced with participles to make com^ 
pound participles, 

Ex.— Having been; being worn; having. been standing. ''Being standing;" 
farely used. 

325. The present participle is combined with the anxiliarj be 
and its variations, to make the progressive form. 

Ex.— To be writing ; to have been writing. " The belk are totUnffJ*^ 

226. The perfect participle is combined with the auxiliary &e 
and its variations, to make the passive form or voice. 

Ex.— To be written ; to have been vrritten. *' He is gone?'' '* He wu etrudk?* 

327. The perfect participle is combined with the auxiliary have 
and its variations, to express the perfect tenses. It is then active, if 
from a transitive verb. 

Ex.— To haye written ; to have been writing. I had written, 

328. The compound participle is not properly combined, with 

any auxiliary, as a part of a finite verb. But see p. 236. 

Ex.—" A new party is now heing formed^^ should be, " A new party ie now 
formMigy " The choroh was then oein^ &ui^," should be, " The church was then 

829. The present infinitive, without the sign to, is combined 
with the auxiliaries do, can, may, must, will, and shall, and with 
their past forms, to express absolute tenses. 

Ex.—" He doee [to] s^udy?' " I <»n I sktdy^I am able to study. " I shaU | 
study?' ''Iwotddlstudy?' 

The orifipnal infinitive properly has not to; the form with to is made from the 
other, and is needed, in construction, to distinguish the infinitive from the present 
indicative or imperative. Thus the preposition to has become a sort of auxiliary 
to the infinitive, though not an auxiliar^r verb ; for the infinitive, not expressing 
afiirmation, needed not a verb for its au^oliaiy. 

330. The infinitive is also construed, without the sign to, after 

the active verbs bid, make, need, hear, \ let, see, feel, and dare ; 

sometimes after find, have, help, please, and equivalents of see ; and 

sometimes after a conjunction or in colloquial expressions. 

Ex^" Let us sing?' « I heard him say it." « You had better go?^ " They 
learn to read and [to] write. [It is] " Better [to] lose than [to] bo disgraced.'* 
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331. Tbe participle may express sometliiTig subordinate — 

As the cause, " John, being tiredj went to bed." [fore feet. 

As the 772^72^. "The horse charged upon the wolves, striking them with hl^ 

Ab the mcmner, " The cars came raUUng," See Southey's Lodore, 

As the time, "Bdving taken shelter here, he saw an ant," &c. 

As the state, " He became attached to us." 

As the occompammenL " She sat near, reading a book.*' 

As the condUion, ** Girdling round, you may approach on the other ride." 

As the respect whereiTu " I coninder him as having lost his right" 

332. It is sometimes used — 

AbsohUdy with a substantive. ** The bolls Tiaving rung, we went to church. 
AbsohUdy after an infinitive. ^ To go preparedy is necessary." 

333. The infinitive may express something — 
As the cause, "I grieve 1o hear of your bad conduct." 

As the purpose, " And they who came to scoff, remained to pray,^ 
As simply b. future or subsequent event, '* He fell to rise no more." 
As the respect wherein. ** Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike,^ 
As a determination or obligation, " I am to go.^* " It ia to be d^lored that," kc 
As the manner, "All things went to suit me." 

As the supplement of a comparison, '* Oood enough to ^eS." " So high as i§ 
be invisible." ** He knows better than to veniure,^^ 

334. It is sometimes used — ^ 

As a sutjecL "To cultivate the earth is the most pleasant oooupation.** 
As an object " He is learning to read," " The ship is about to aaiV 
As a predicate-TiOTndnaUve, " To sin is to suffer,*^ 
As an appositive, " Delightful task I to rear the tender thought." 

There are several less important uses of partidples and infinitives. 

335. The infinitive may be construed -with — 
A noun, " He has the courage to venttire," 

A pronoun, " Hear him speak." 

An adjective, " He is cmocfUms to start." 

A v&rb, " He seems to prosper." " I came to remain.** 

An adverb, " He knows when to purchase.*' 

A preposition, *• He is about to sell his ferm.** 

A conjunction. " He is wiser than to believe it.** 

An interjection, elliptically. " 0, to be in such a condition t** 

The participle leans to the adjective, and the infinitive to the 
nonn. 

Ex. — "I am atudpng^^'^l am in the state of studying ; but, "I can ttudy'^'^1 
mm able to do t^ thmg called studying, 

836. Since every act or state must belong to some object, par- 
ticipleti and infinitives relate to substantives; and since the^ partidkc 
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of the nafcare of other parts of speech, they may, especially the in- 
finitive, modify other words besides. 

Ex. — " The Passions oft, to hear her shell, thronged aronnd her uAffic oelL" lb 
hear relates to Busiont^ and also modifies thronaed. by showing tne purpose. 
Sometimes the principal verb is omitted. *' To tell the truth, [I mutt ean/ui} I 
was in fault." Bometmies partloiples and infinitives are use4 absolutely or in- 
dependently ; though words by which we may avoid this construction, can often 
be supplied. ** To TOCome duhiarUnedy is ruinous." [We] " Oonaidtring his youth, 
[thinkj he is very prudent." See p. 47. 

The foregoing pangraph is snbstantiany Bole Xn. In the syntax of vertia, the Most ob- 
vious distinction is into verba finite and verbs not finite. Since finite verbs are always re- 
ferred to subjects, since every act or state must belong to some ottJeot, and since partidples 
and infinitives ** partake the nature of verbs,** why should their relation to a snl^ect be dis- 
regarded, or less regarded in one than in the other? To the partleiiile combined with the 
copula, or used abverbially after the verb, — as, '* He is writinff^"^ " He spoke ttanding,*^ — 
the last part of the Rule is also applicablo ; bat since the former makes with the copula the 
verb, and since the latter is construed like the a4Jective in such senten«eB as ** The apples 
boiled M>^'* the first part of the Rule seem? sufficient for participles. 



337. Participles and infinitives become nouns^ when they as- 
snme cases ; and they may then be nsed in any case except the 



Ex.—" lb low IB natural." " Mary is learning to read:^ «• There is little glory 
in having Umh d«UGt$d in a mean action." " It is better to w^ftr than to itUure," 
(< No sooner has he peeped into the world than he has done his doJ*^ — Suatbroi, 
Eere the infinitive has become entirely a noun. 

838. By virtue of their verbal sense, verbal nouns may govern 
other substantives in the objective case, or be modified adverbially ; 
and by virtue of its substantive senise, the participle may govern an- 
other substantive in the possessive case. 

Ex — " To love our nMhbon, is our dut^." "iRf having sometinut written to 
me. is no evidence of Mwry*% corresponding with him." Such possessivea are 
autnorized by ^ood writers : it is often better, however, to use an ordinary noun, 
or a dause begmning with ^ioJt, 

839. The infinitive always remains abstract, and ia never gov- 
erned by a preposition, except sometimes by ahwit^ but^ or except, 

340. The participle may so far lose the nature of the verb as 
to assume the modifications of a noun, or become even ooncrete. 

Ex.—" Painting and sculpture." " Good lodgingsJ*^ " In the atfianging of his 
affairs"— In the arranffement of his afBdrs. The participle, with an article before 
it and qf after it, is always a noun; and, as such, converts adverbs into adjectives, 
or is compounded with them. " B^ earefulkf reading your composition ;*' " By 
the earful reading of your composition." " In eetUng forth his system ;" ** In the 
BtUvng-forth of his system." 

Participles and infinitives lose, with their verbal nature, the 
idea of time. 

341. The participle sometimes becomes a participial adjective; 

that is,' it ascribes the act or state to its subject as a quality. 

Ex.— "A shattered oak." " Lifers fleeting moments." Sometimes it beoomw a 
mere adjective. " This is tiarprieing^^'-'-'Wonderfid, 

Participlea sometimes beoome adverbs, prepositional or egii(wneHon9, 

]&x.-^"Itia freezing o«ld." Conoeming, respecting. Provided. 
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CONJUGATION. 
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The conjag^tlon of a verb is the proper combitiation and 
r^alar arrangement of its parts, to express voices, moods, tenses, 
persons, and numbers. 

342. Most forms of the verb consist of auxiliaries combined 
with participles or infinitives. See the preceding section. 

843. Only the present, the preterit, and a few other fonus, can 
be used without auxiliaries. 

844. The preterit can not be properly combined with any 
oliier part of the verb. 

Ejl— " I had tw»<," " He waa foai," should be, " I had gons,^ " He was to*«»." 

A verb that has assumed an auxiliary, is sometimes callea 
compaundy or composite. 

A few verbs want most of their parts, or have no participles, 
and are therefore termed defective. 

These are hetoare^ methinkSj ouffht, qtioth, mt^ and most of the 
auxiliary verbs. 

Beware, derived from he and awarSf may be used wherever be would oc- 
sur in the conjugation of the verb he, *^Bew<xre of pickpockets." " 'Tia wisdom 
to beware^ and better to avoid the bait than struggle in the snare." — Dryden. 
" If angels fell, why ahovid not men hewarc^^'-^Ywmg. 

Onghty said to be an o^ preterit of owe^ ia^ without regard to the infini- 
tive after it, in the present tense when it refers to present time, and in the past 
tense when it refers to past time. So is also must. Present : *'I know he ought 
to go ;" " I know he ougU to have gone." No * is added. Past : **I knew he 
w^ to surrender*' [then] ; ''I knew he ought to have surrendered." 

Quoth is sometimes used, in &miliar or humorous language, for eaid^ 
•*«NotV?wo*ftSancho." 

Wit, in the sense of hnow^ is yet used in the phrase to wiU^^nanuily, The 
ether fiuras are nearly obsolete. See p. 16. 



345. The forms are certain modes of expressing the verb, 
which may be considered subdivisions to the tenses. 

In general, verbs branch out thus : They have moods ; moods 
have tenses ; tenses have forms ; and forms have persons and num* 
bers. 

There are five forms; the common^ the emphatic^ the progrei" 
ftw, the pas^ve, and the arident^ or solemn style. See pp. 20-29. 
Peflne the forms. See p. 20. 

The common form should be used in fkmiliar discourse. 

The eTnphcUic form often implies an opposite opinion which it aims 
to remove. When do or did is excluded by some other au:dliary, we 
simply lay a greater stress on the latter. 
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The progressive form can generally be applied only to acts or states 
that may have intermissions and renewals Permanent mental acts or 
states can therefore be seldom expressed in it. "I respect him;" not, ''I 
am respecUng him." This form is sometimes highly vivid and expressive. 

The aneieni f&rm^ or solemn stykj is nsed in the Bible^ by the religious 
denomination called Friends, frequently in religious worship, sometimes ia 
poetry, and sometimes in burlesque. 



SiBoe the cbief parpoie of Goi^agatton it fhe making of predioatea, wo tomj odd Hie 
following ^— 

346. Be IS often combined with about and the infinitive, to ex- 
press something as futare or impending at the time referred to. 

£x.— " We ven about to tfoHJ'^ 

347. Be^ in some of the tenses, may be combined with the 
infinitive to express determination or design. 

Ex.— "It«M<o^early." "They ar»<oJ#wW." 

348. ffave is often combined with the infinitive to express obli- 
gation or necessity. 

Ex. — " I have to go^"* " I Tiad to do eveiy thing." 

349. The verbs seern^ appear^ suppose^ &c., are often combined 
with the infinitive to modify or soften the assertion. 

Ex.—" She eeemt to know but little." 

350. A proposition is made interrogmtive, generally by placiD^f 
ihe verb or some part of it after the nominative. 

Ex.—" Know 7B the land ?" " Miv4 yon seen him f " 

351. A verb is made negative, by placing not after it or after the 

first auxiliary. Participles and infinitives generally require not to 

be placed before them. 

Ex.—" I hnow not?^ ^* I did not know it" "IfUto hnow some thinga, is an 
hoHor." ^^Kot finding me, he went away." 

352. Some propositions are both interrogative and negative. 
Negative questions imply something adverse to the speaker's belief^ 
or ask for confirmation ; affirmative questions ask for information. 
The former often suppose an affirmative answer in the hearer; and 
the latter, a negative answer. Both kinds are answered by yes or 
no alike. 

Ex. — "JZw the carriage ruft eome yet ?" ^^Is not Philii> master of Thermopyln f 
&0. ^^ShaU wo gather strength by irresolation and inaction f " t&c "2>ui yoa go f 
— ^No." *-''Did you not gof-^NoJ'^ "And did they not catt^ you!— No, thank 
Heaven.— You were not kicked, then? — ^No, sir.— Nor caned? — No, •ir.— Nor 
dragged through a hone-pond!— O Lord I no, air."— ^mofc. 
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EXERCISES. 
Examples to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

Atm the iMfftc, indudinff partieipies and inflntiion: — 

1. 

A fierce dog caughtP the robber. A cloud is^ passing over usi The 
place was covered with a profusion of flowers. Misers hoard money. 
Money is hoarded by misers. That noisy marsh is now draining. Man 
becomes indolent in a warm climate. Thou didst create this wondrous world. 

s. 

Ton do not understand me. We have learned our lessons. The hunt- 
ers had killed a bear. I shall remain at home when it rains. When I 
have completed this grammar, I will visit you. The turkeys will have 
left the fidd, before you can get there. I will not beg fiivors of you, as 
others have done. "Will you walk into my parlor?" said a Spider to 
ally. 

8. 

You may walk* into the garden, but you must not pluckf the flowers. 
The storm may have broken down the old apple-tree. I could not carry 
the trunk. A good resolution should not be broken. If a horse could 
have been procured, we would have sent him. If you should write to her, 
it might appear that I had requested it. 

Who would refuse to reward' them*? Does any man believe that this 
giant aggregate of states can be preserved by force ? Shall we submit to 
chains and Savery ? If he be chosen, he will become insolent I would 
I were with him. If he valued it highly, hq would not sell it so cheap. 
He smiled as if he knew me. He was spoken* of for Congress. The vic- 
tory had been ours, had they fought more bravely. 

s. 

Revere thyself, and yet thyself despise. Do not give a poor man a 
stone, after he has died for want of bread. Go, wash your face, and get 
ready for school Seek we now some deeper shade. Lead he the way 
who knows the spot. Hallowed be thy name ; thy kingdom come. 

6. 

He was bom to be^ great I came here to work», not to play. The 
poem was to be published. We like to please our teacher. You behave 
too badly to go into company. The house is estimated to have cost fif^ 
thousand dollars. To work* is better than to starve*. He is afraid, me- 
thinksv, to hear you tell it There let the laurel spread**, the cypress wave. 

T. 

James ran fast, pursuing* John, and pursued by us. The machinery, 
being oiled i, runs well. Having written his letter, he sealed it Spring 
comes robed in silken green. Truth,, crushed to earth, shall rise again. 
A word can send the crimson color hurrying to the cheek with many 
meanings. The falling* ** leaves remind us of dedining year& There 
tyrants^ uncrowned**, unepitaphed*', shall rot 
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Oonsidering^ his age, he is &r advanced. To condude, I shall oppose 
the sending of the navy there. By fearing to attempt something, yon wiD 
do nothing. There is much to do. She was pumshed fbr having torn 
her book. I wept a last adieu. 

9. 

The flax often failed, and the sheep were destroyed by wolves. The 
mansion, with its gardens and groves, extends over a large area. The 
seasons, each in its turn, cheer the soid. Eveiy twenty- four hours make 
a day. Every people have some kind of religion. Each private family 
pays a tax of five dollars for water. A remnant of doth was left". A. 
remnant of the tribe were left". 5 from 7 leave 2. 5 from 7 leaves 2. 
Two-fiflftis are greater than one-fourth |ls]. A portion c£ these Indians 
have some education. 

la 
The Rhine^ and the Rhone rise"* in Switzerland. Lofty mountains^ 
enormous glaciers, and wild, romantic valleys, successivdy appear. Tower 
and temple, hut and palace, were consumed by fire. A log-roUii^, a 
quilting, or a wedding, was a time of general festivity. Every horse and 
every ox was stolen. You* or he is in fault You, he, and I, [we,] are* 
invited. Continued -exertion, and not has^ efibrts, leads to success. 
Every doubtful or chimerical speculation was forbidden. 

11. 
The howling of the wol^ and the shrill screaming of the panther, were 
mingled in nightly concert with the war-whoop of the savages. Where 
DOW is peace, sobriety, order, and k)ve ? To have suffered the inhabitants 
to escape, would have prolonged the evils of war. ThatP Cortes wiUi 
but a handful of adventurers should have conquered so great an empire, 
is a &ct little short of the miraculous. 

[To have] All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy^ 
AU play and no work makes Jack a mere toy. 
* The sun hath set in folded douds, — 
Its twilight rays are gone ; 
And, gathered in the shades of nighty 
Th<B storm is rolling on. 
la. 
We ought not to sacrificed the sentiments of the soul, to gratify the 
appetites of the body. The condusion, ^that this river must be the out- 
pouring of a continent, was acute and striking. She does not spend her 
time in making herself look more advantageously what she really is. 

Observe also the effect on the mind of Bichard, of Palmer's being ar- 
rested, and committed to prison. — D. Webster, 

Delightful task! to rear^ the tender thought. 

To teadx^ the y'oung idea how to shoot". — ITiomson, 

OL) **Cmtght* is s verb, it aiBmu Bomethingof s 8at]t}ect; i >r6i^j»trtjwr<t,— caleft, eaufkit 
pmdfio, caught; irregular, it does not assiune ed; transitive, it has an oldest* OflMvs, It 
TCpresents the dog as acting; indicative mood, it declares something as an actual oeenr- 
reneeor #Mt; past tenae, it rellnrs the act tim^j to past time ; and of the 8d peireon, ate 
meUw numfter, to agree with its nomiaatiye, or ssbjeet, ^dog,** according to Rnle XL 
7Rq>eat it.) (&.) **J^* Is an auaeiJIiwry verb, — a verb that helps another to express the act 
la a certain manner or time ; it here expresses the afiirmallion, xndieatSiee meod^ and preeeut 
tenee, of the verb "ie patting,** **i« paetinff* is a verb, sta. (o.) Sajt^-^fwtMKiaf momd^ 
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Ha tpwM w oi tiwpwniiMdop to wtt. —^ffoUntUil mood^ It M c pwme the mwl ii ui iii i l j gf 
{daoUBg: (d.) " To reward " is a eroruifo'TO, active^ preterU infintHve^ firom the rerh r«- 
fMErd, reuHxrded^ rewarded. It is here nsed as a nonn of the neuter gender^ 8d peraon^ tin- 
gvdar nuwher; and in the ohjeet$ve Mwe— heing the object of the rert) '*wamd refuee** — ae- 
oording to Role IV. (e.) ^''Was spoken of** is a verb^ it afllmiB * * * oofmpound^ it b oomposed 
of ayerh and a preposition ; prin. pta., etc ( /.) **To be** is an infinittve,"-^ form of the -rerb 

* * * netUeTy it does not imply action ; present^ it does not express completion at the time re- 
ferred to ; and it relates to ** he,** and modifies " woe born,** according to Rate XIL (g.) — — 
it relates to '^ I,** and modifies *' eame** hj expressing the purpose, aooording to Bnle XII. 
<Aw) -— f rincipsA p«rt8,-^m«<A^iJk8, methanfflU ; defeetboe^ it has not all the parts of a full verb 

* * * and ifmpereiynaly being nsed only in the 3(2 perwn^ singular number^ without a suitable 
subject, aooording to Note XL (i.) ^^Pursuing'^ is a partieipUy—en. inflected form * * * tran 
BiUee, it ha»^an object ; aetive^ it represents James as acting; preeent^ it expresses the con 
tinuance of the act at the time referred to ; and it relates to *' James^** according to Rule 
XII. ij.) ^^Being oHedC* is Sk partleipiUy * * * eompound^ it is composed of the auxiliary 
partidple ** beinsf* and the perfect participle ** oiled ;"" paaeioey it assumes the act of the ob- 
ject acted upon, etc^ {k.) Equivalent to ** We, considering his age, thinky** ete. ; or apply 

Tf ote XH. (I.) and one of the nominatives to ** rise^** aooording to Rule L (m.) and 

ot the 3d peraouy plural number^ to agree with " Ithine and Rhone^*—^ plural subject— 
according to Rule XI. (<»..) -——and in the nominative case to are understood, ete. (Ob) 

a nd of the let person, p^ral number^ to agree with ^^YoUy he. and J,*^— equivalent to 
toe, a plural subject,— «ccording to Rule XL (p.) ** That Oortee withy** etc., is a clause used 
as a noun of the neuter <y»nder, Mperaon * •* and in the wmwnaUive com to ^''ie^ aieoovdliig 
to Rule L (Now parse the words separately.) 

Examples to be Corrected. 

All the liabilities to error in regard to verba, may be reduced to the fol- 
lowing heads : — 

\. Choice of verbs. ^, Choice of forms, 3. Choice of atixiliaries, 
4. PromiecuouB use of different forms in the same connection, 6. Jwi- 
proper omissions or substitutions, 6. Verbs improperly made tran- 
sitive, intransitive^ or passive, 7. Moods and tenses, 8. Persons 
and numbers, 9. Participles and injinitiifes. 

In c<nt^cting the following examples, the prindples already given should also be applied ; 
>nd sometimes an example will occur that must be referred to the first precepts of this entiie 
Metion. 

1. Choice of Verbs, 

The true or most appropriate verb should always be selected. 

We were all setting round the fire. At the last setting of our legislature. 
He set up a short time, then lay himself down again. After laying a while, 
he raised up. He laid down to take a nap. He flew with his &mily to 
' America. They shall fly from the wrath to come. All the lands near the 
Mississippi were overflown. Can you learn me to write 7 I waked early. 
The thief iUuded the police. He was much effected, by the newa I spent 
much time to advance my interest, but affected nothing. I expect it ramed 
yesterday. We suspect the trip will afford us great pleasure. I love milk 
better than coffee. —4t&e — Morae discovered the telegraph, and Harvey in- 
vented the circulation of the blood. The garment was neatly sown. A verb 
ought to agree with its subject, in person and number. (Say, *' should agreCy^* 
for ougTU implies moral obligation.) Garry the horse to water. He was raised 
in the South. What large rivers from the west empty into the Mississippi f 
After dilating a while on &q subject, the learned judge took his seat. — expet- 
tiaiind — With Mr. Headley, an event always " transpires." — JPbe. The 
queen, whom it highly import^ that the monarch should be at peace, acted the 
part of a mediator. I calculate to invest my money in sometiung else. — ^n- 
tend-^ or, expect— ^ I didn't go to do it I have made a thousimd bushels of 
potatoes tbi« j^r. I am necessitated to go, We were &UiDg trees to buUd 
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ft home. H3s property was forfeited to the State. ''<(mfi»eaM^ (Sappow 

Sa are away from home, would you, in your letters, speak of going or QicomvKg 
me ?) Write for me no more, for I will certainly . If I can absent myself 

\ wiO ——to see you. She is now getting^ the better of her sickness. He was 
taken hold of by a ruffian. — ffcizS— We were found feult with. -—CffOr 
sured^ One of the ships was lost sight oC And resolutely keep its laws, 
uncaring consequences. — Bums, "^not heeding — or, not fearing — So and 
80 got among horses, and it was all up with him. — Thttler, — began to trade ta 
haraes, and hstaUJie had; or, -^kept a coach, and soon became a bankrupt 

2. Choice of Forms. 

The true or most appropriate form of the verb should always be 
Belected. 

a. The past indicative should not' be used as a participle. 

h. The perfect participle should not be used for the past indicative. 

e. A compound participle should not be used as a part of a finite verb. 

He knowed more than he said. The blacksmith shoed niy horse yesterday. 
He shewed me his library. I domb the tree, and my brother holp me. What 
he writ; I never read. — Byron, A line was drawed under it. She is possessed 
of a large estate. — possesses — or, oums^^ She is possessed of a very amiable 
disposition. —Tias — I have this day parted possession with my finest horse. 
— dispossessed myself of— The accident was not taken notice oC — was no< 
Witidd. The young aspirant made use of every jsxpedient to insure success. 
The warning was not taken heed of. The landlaiy says, our nocturnal carous- 
inga must be put a stop to. Troubles in Kansas have not as yet been put an 
end ta The book was give to me. Had I have known bis design, I should 
not have let him have my horse. Had I known .... Iwotdd not have loaned, 
kc Had I but have staiA at home. You had not ought to have done sOi 
— Tou ought not to have — or, should not have — 

Loud quackt the ducks. It is a fixt fact The hay was stackt The 
goods were shipt yesterday. The want of money has checkt trade, and, in 
some instances, entirely stopt it G-rog is whiskey mixt with water. John 
alit from his horse. The wind swepped by. I stept in. Dipt, equipt^ whipt, 
annext^ attackt, dropt, stript, crusht, nurst, elapst, absorpt, linkt, distrest Be- 
dropt with azure, jet, and gold. — Gay. Bather than thus be overtopt, would 
you not wish their laurels cropt? — Sivift. 

Thou didd'st adore him. — didst — Spirit of freedom I once on Phyle's 
brow thou satt'st — Byron. Thou mayest— mightest depart How well thou 
reas^nest — ^reason'st, time alone can show. Thou rememberest — preservst. 
Thou noticedst — dicb< notice. Thou indulgedst — indulged^st — indulg'dst. 
And long he try'd, but try*d in vain. — tried — 

Wast thou chopping wood? (Say, " Were you," Ac. ; for, in &miliar language, 
the grave forms are not becoming.) Knowest thou where my books are ? Bo 
you know, &a Learns she her lesson ? He readeth pretty well A drive into 
the country dellghteth and invigorates us. The child had just been falling 
over board. — had Just faUen — She is loving him. We be all of us from 
York State. I do not think you be in need of qUk. 

You might have went jrourselC Mary has tore her book. My coat is 
Munpletelv wore out Hamg swam the river, he was took by some Indiana 
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He began well, bat ended badly. I never seen any thing of it The wine 
was aU drank up, though I drunk but little. Our candidate run weU, though 
no was beat. The tree had fell, and all its branches were broke. The applet 
were shook off by the wind. They done the best they could. I have done 
written. — already wriUen. I have done done it She was chose on my 
Bide. Somebody has took my book. The deer had ran into the bottom, and 
swam across the river. The language spoke in this section of country, is not 
the best of English. I seen the limb tore off by the wind. 

Wheat is now being sold for a dollar a bushel. — is now adhnff — The 
new capitol is now being completed. He gave me an account of all the books 
now being written or published in Europe. My predictions are now being ful- 
filled. He knew nothing of what was then being done. The timbers are 
now being hewed for a new bridge. Another Methodist church is now being 
built in the upper part of the city. The statutes were then being revised. 
My coat is now being made by the taQor. l%e tailor is now making^ £c. His 
anticipations are now being realized. Dramshops are now bemg closed on 
Sundays. — are closed — Here certain chemical mysteries are being secretly 
carried on by some engineers. — Hdrper'^s Magazine. More than 20,000 children 
are being gratuitously educated in this city. — are receiving gratuitous education — 
The daughter is being accomplished at one of the most fashionable schools. 
Two Irishmen are being tried ^r fighting. — are on trial — Such a poem as 
this is worth being committed to memory. — committiTig — Whatever is worth 
\3eing done, is worth bemg done welL The apple-tree will bear being pruned 
mora — more pruning. Such a body can not be overthrown without the cen- 
tre of gravity being lifted, -^mihout Ufling — 

3. Choice of Auxiliaries, 

(The following examples oome under both the foregoing head% and may b4 
norrected according to either.) 

We wHl suffinr fi-om cold, unless we go better protected. The drowning 
foreigner said, " I will be drowned ; nobody shall help me." Will I find you 

at home? You ^find me thera Queen Isabella promised a pension to 

.the first seaman that would discover land. (As if he could diaoover it at plea- 
sure.) t left orders that every one would remain at his station. Shall he 
find any gold there ? (As if it were in your power to grant the finding.) WiU 
we find any? Would we hear a good lecture, if we would go? Surely good- 
ness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life, and I will dwell in the 
bouse of the Lord forever. Death was threatened to the first man who would 
rebel (The overt act was meant) I would have been much obliged to him, 
if he had have sent it — had sent iL He should be obliged to you, if you 
would assist him. On the other hand, would they consult their safety, and 
turn back, who should blame them ? We would be ruined, would they dis- 
appoint us. Whoever will marry that woman, will find her a Tartar. You 
may be sure that we will be paid, when it wiU be in his power. You might 
have known that we would have been paid, if the treasurer should have allowed 
it We believed all the workmen should be paid, when our employer should 
have received his money. (Perhaps better, — *^?iad received*^ — ) I had much 
rather do it myself. — woM-^ I desired the lady should walk in. Be that 
as it will, I sliall not despair yet — as it is — or, as it may 6e— I would 
not be surprised to see him any day. I would think no reasonable man could 
object to such a proposition. I was thinking what a happy life we would lead 
together. Were I to go with you, I would get a whipping. In that other 
world, what reflections shall not probably arise I By relieving him, we will 
4o him a great fjBkYor. I was afraid I would lose all the capital I had invested. 
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4. Promiscuous Use of Different Forms in the Same Connedkm, 

The promiscuous use of different forms of yerbs, in the same conneo- 
ti<Hi, is inelegact 

Educating is to develop the faculties of the mind. To refrain from Iuxup 
ries, is better than going in debt for them. To strip off old habits, is being 
flayed alive. To profess regard, and acting differentlj, discovers a base mind. 
Professing regard, and to act diflferently, discovers a base mind. So much ex- 
planation tends to obscure instead of elucidating the subject — rather Uian to 
etucidate-^ or, and not io ektddate^ (" It tended rather to confuse than to en- 
lighten his understanding.*^ — Macaulay,) This bad served to increase instead of 
aUeviating the inflammation. — Murray. We can find the product of two num- 
bers, by multiplying one of them by the parts into which we choose to separate 
the other, and then add the products together. Fieroe as he moved, his silver 
shafts resound. Spiling is easier than to parse or cipher. ~ Scanning is to 
divide poetic lines into their feet To scan is the dividing of poetic lines into 
their feet 

He giveth, and he takes away.— ^arper'« Magaasine, He was playing, 
and does yet play. Does he not behave well, and gets his lessons aa well as 
any other boy in school ? Did you not borrow so much of me, and promised 
to repay it tiie next day 7 If these remedies be applied, and the patient im- 
proves not, the case may be considered hopeless If the signature or indorse- 
ment be in the usual form, but the party receiving it knows that It is given by 
way of suretyship, he must prove the assent of the parties. — Farsons on Con- 
tracts. Thou who didst call the Furies from the abys^ and round Orestes bade 
them howl and hiE». — Byron. He oomforteth the widow, and becomes a father 
to the orphan. For their sake, human law hath interposed in some countries, 
and has endeavored to make good the deficiency of nature. He was either 
misunderBtood, or represented in a fUse light —or mianpresented. 

5. Improper Omissions or Suhstitutums, 

When the omission of a verb, or the representing of it by an aux- 
iliary word, would lead to impropriety or obscurity, the verb itself should 
be used. 

The winter is departing, and the wild-geese flying northward, "-care flying-^ 
Be quiet ; for neither he nor I am disposed to harm you. — neither ishe^nor 
am 1-^ A room has been secured, and all other preparations made. Money 
Is scarce, and times hard. The extremes of heat and cold are great; but the 
climate, nevertheless, salubrious. Our breakfast was ready, and our horses 
saddled. • A dollar was offered for it^ but five dollars asked. The ground was 
covered with forests, and the ravines completely hidden. I never have and 
never will assist sush a man. -^h(wt assisted — All those who have or do 
purchase any of thfse books, shall receive a present 

As you have made the firsts so you may do the rest — may mtfos-^ The 
intentions of some of these philosophers might, and probably were, good. His 
sermons must have and certainly should produce a reformation. Neither does 
he nor any other persons suspect so much dissimulation. No man can be more 
wretched than L — than lam, I can not go, but I want to. — to go. (Such 
expressions, I thmk. are sometimes allowable, in light colloquial language ; at 
least, the best authors sometimes use them.) Such a law, I believe, has been 
enacted; but if it has not, I think it ought to. I have not subscribed, nor do I 
intend to. This must be my excuse fer seeing a letter which neither indina- 
.tiion nor time prompted me to. — WaeHmgUin, He does pursue the oonrse maqy 
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otiiers haTO done. — hone pursued. No one erer snstained soch mortificatknui 
as I have done to-day. I shall persuade others to take the same remedies for 
tiieir cure that I have. A shower of rain refreshes vegetation more than oan 
be done by ever so much watering. 

6. Verbs Improperly made Transitive^ Intransitive^ or Passive, 

Verbs should not be needlessly made transitive, intransitive, or passive, 
contrary to their general use, or contrary to analogy. 

He had fl6Q his native land. And Pharaoh and his host pursued after them. 
8an Francisco connects' with the sea, by an entrance one mile wide. A verb 
ngnifying actively, governs the accusative. — AdarrCa Lot Oram, Any word 
that will conjugate, is a verb. I must premise with two or three dreumstanoes. 
to, flee thee away into the land of Judea. It now repents m^ that I did not 
go. They finally agreed the matter among tbemselvea Well, I suppose, we 
are agreed on this point. Such as prefer, may rise from thehr seats. — ^efer 
to do 80 — Sit thee down, and rest thee. We had just entered into the house. 
He is entered on the duties of his office. 

We are swerved far from the policy of our fethers.^ My friend is returned— 
is arrived. All the flowers are perished. His time of imprisonment was 
nearly elapsed. He is possessed of great talents. The tumult was then en- 
tirely ceased. A few were deserted, and more killed. This is true power: 
it approaches men to Gods. She is become more fretfol than she used to be. 
Brutus and Gassius are rid, like madmen, through the gates of Rome. His 
profits will diminish from yours. She sat herself down on the sofa. He in- 
gratiates with some by traducing others. His estate will not allow of such 
extravagance. You shall not want for any thing while I have it The car- 
riage is so fiill as not to admit of another passenger. I will consider of the 
matter, and let you know by mommg. What is (he diffsrence ofmeaninQ t " To 
eat an apple f* '*To eat of an apple." 

7. Moods and Tenses. 

1. Every verb should be in the mood and tense best adapted to ex- 
press the meaning intended. 

2. In mood and tense, all the verbs of a sentence should be consist- 
ent with one another, and also with the other words of the sentence. 

a. The indicative mood expresses matter of fact, or what is assumed 
as such. 

h. The subjunctive mood is used to express what is both doubtful and 
future, or a mere wish, supposition, or conclusion. 

e. The subjunctive mood sometimes has the sense of the past or the 
pluperfect potential, but it should not take the place of these forms where 
they would be more elegant. 

d. The infinitive leans to the noun, and most frequently expresses the 
purpose, or shows the respect wherein; the participle rather resembles the 
adjective in sense and- construction. 

e. Universal truths are expressed in the present tense, regardless of the 
construction, or the other words used. 

She were as good buried, as married to him. — migJU as weU 6e— I had bet- 
ter staid where I was. — migJU have better — You had better have let those 
wasps alone. — might better — He had better remain on the small farm. 
Ji yfotdd be^ko. Ba "7 boys had better be without too much money. — should 
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noi he in/Mged wUk^^ The Olenn familj will try and requite the &Yor. If 
ha aoquires riches, thej will corrupt his mind. I shall go into the country to- 
day, unless it rains. If he speak only to display his talents, he is unworthy of 
attention. I wish I was at home. He talked to me as if I was a widow. 
Should you come up this way, and I am still here, you need not be assured how 
glad I shall be to see you. — ByrorCa Letters, I would be surprised if this mar- 
riage will take place. Make haste, lest the dinner cools. Beware that thou 
sinnest not If I am at home, I will go with you. If he be safe, I am con- 
ten t. If the book be in my library, I will send it immediately. If the book 
is found in my library, I will send it immediat^y. If the book was in my 
library, I would send it If the book were in my library, some one must have 
borrowed it See that every thing is put in the right place. (Right or wrong, 
depending on the sense.) I can not tell whether the opodsum be dead or alive. 
Will you tell us who they be ? Try I will, whatsoever oppose. (Say, "op- 
poses^" if opposition is considered certain; " may oppose^" if doubtfUL) He in- 
deed would be a useful policeman, that should detect all the rogues that were 
found in every part of this city. 

If the hand is removed, the air immediately fills the vessel. If..,\be..», 
will irmnediaiety fili — or. When ike hand is removed, . . ,JUls^ &c. (I think that 
"fiUs^^ might also be allowed to stand with "5e removed,^^ and that it would 
make the expression merely a little more spirited.) If a man smites his serv- 
ant, and he dies, he shall surely be put to death. — smite, . . ,and the servant 
die, the man shaU — Though he be poor and helpless now, you may rest as- 
sured that he will not remain so. He will maintain his suit, though it costs 
him his whole estate. (Here the latter verb implies, or should imply, both doubt 
and future time.) Though a liar speaks the truth, he will hardly be believed. 
If he was to be elected, he would disgrace the party, — were elected — Sup- 
pose only one side with the adjacent angles were given, how would you find the 
other parts ? I will keop this, provided there be no better one in your store. 
The work will be carried on vigorously, until it be completed. These hypo- 
crites would deceive, if it was possible, the Deity himself. If any member ab- 
sents himself, he shall pay a dollar for the use of the Society. The mother 
hurried her little children up a ladder for safety, in case she was overcome by 
the bear.— i%>neer History. 

Saxony was left defenceless, and, if it was conquered, might be plundered. 
— if it should he conquered — Nay, Father Abraham, but if one went unto 
them from the dead, &c. If they did not believe Moses, they will not believe, 
though one rose from the dead. — rise — Though self-government produce 
some uneasiness, it is light when compared with the consequences of vicious 
indulgence. No one engages in that business, unless he aim at reputation, or 
nopes for some singular advantage. Micaiah said. If thou certainly return in 
peace, then hath not the Lord spoken by me. — Ihou return — In moving 
bodies, if the quantities of matter are equal, the momenta will be as the veloci- 
ties. If the body A be equal to the body B, but A has twice the velocity of B, 
then A has twice as much motion as B. If a telescope is inverted, objects 
seen through it will be diminished. If a telescope be inverted, objects seen 
tlirough it are diminished. If the two mirrors were separated, it is obvious 
that the number of images will be increased. Was there not another evil, I 
would object. — F, Henry, If the new Constitution takes place, the duties on 
imported articles will go into the general treasury. — A. Hamilton, A corpora- 
tion is liable for the tortuous acts of its agent, though he were not appointed un- 
der seal. — Parsons on Gontracts, (Perhaps allowable ; though I should rather 
have said, " even if he was not appoinied,^^ or, " though he may not have been 
appointedj^^ &c.) If the debtor pays the debt, he shall be discharged.— -/d But^ 
if he have moved out of the State, the demand may be made at his former resi- 
dence. — Id, 
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The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken away. I know the family 
SLore than twenty years. Knowing him for many years, I confidently reoom- 
naend him. They continue with us now three days. All the family have been 
much indebted for their present greatness, to their noble ancestor. In the city 
of Mexico are preserved, for hundreds of years, relics of the Aztec monarchy. 
I am now two years in St Louis. He has lately lost his only daughter. (Al- 
lowable, if there is also reference to the existing bereavement) This style has 
been formerly much in fashion. He that was dead, sat up, and began to speak. 
I will pay him what I have promised him when I was with him. The work- 
men will finish the work by midsummer. Next Christmas I shall be at school 
a year. This was four years ago next August. — Report of Normal School Ooth 
vention. It has been a common prejudice, that persons thus instructed had 
their attention too much divided, and oould know nothing perfectly. — lb, I 
have been frequently asked what we teachers did at our meetings^ — lb, (I. e., 
at all times.) I should be obliged to him, if he will gratify me. Ye will not 
come unto me, that ye might have life. It is proper and humane to wear a 
habit suitable to mourning, while those we loved and honored are mouldering in 
the grave. It will be useless for you to raise so many grapes, unless you knew 
how to make wine. 

The most glorious hero that ever desolated nations might have mouldered 
into oblivion, did not some historian take him into favor. — Irving, If I lend 
yeu my horse, I should have to borrow one myselC I thought it had been you 
that was bid(Ung. Yet^ if I should pay his debts, and get employment for him, 
he will not do any better in future. (Say, ^^ivotdd <fo," if you refer simply to 
your own conclusion; but I think ^^wiU do^^ may stand, if you mean to express 
greater certainty in regard to his conduct) To-morrow — —-Saturday. If we 
would examine into the springs of action in the prudent and the imprudent, we 
shall find that they move upon very difierent principles. I was going out to 
tea at dear mother's to-morrow. — Mrs, Caudle, (Allowable; for it expresses 
merely a past determuiation.) I told him that the cars leave in half an hour-« 
left in half an hour. — woiUd 'leave — (The first expression is probably allow- 
able, as referring to an established order of things, — to a certain, punctual, daily 
occurrence.) As I never saw a play before, it was very entertaining to me. 
All church members should be pure in heart, that they might not be a reproach 
to Christianity. When I shall have heard from you, I will write immediately. 
As soon as he shall bring the horses, we shall leave. When the workmen 
completed our new house, we removed into it As soon as our new house had 
been completed, we removed into it 

Our teacher told us that the air had weight. Prof. Silliman's experiments 
plainly proved that the gas was combustible. He showed clearly what powers 
belonged to Congress. He insisted that the CJonstitution was certain and fixed, 
and contained the permanent will of the people, and was the supreme law, and 
could be revoked only by the authority that made it — Kent Keats said, that 
beauty was truth, and truth was beauty. The doctor said that fever always 
produced thirst Plato maintained that the Deity was the soul of the world. 
He remarked that the word had several difierent meanings. He insisted that 
the article was a mere adjective. If I should use the clause, " When spring 
returns," you would perceive that something more was wanting to make a state- 
ment. Without the name, I could not have told that this was a picture of 
him. I asked the quack whether calomel was not his remedy for every dis- 
ease. He knew not that I was a foreigner. When I studied the classics, I 
observed that many a moral lurked in the mythology of the ancients. I have 
always thought that little was ever gained by marrying for wealth. A late 
writer on horses supposed that a horse could perform the labor of six men. He 
said it was a great misfortune, that men of letters seldom looked on the practical 
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■ide of life. He Mid it was 125 milea from St Louis to Jefferson (Xtj. Where 
did you say the church was ? for I wish to hear its minister. 

At Athens, he who killed another accidentally, was not deemed guilty; He 
is supposed to be bom about three centuries ago. To be disappointed by him 
now, would have broken her heart I very much wished to hare gone, but 
mother oould not spare me. We hoped to have had the pleasure of a visit 
from you. I intended to have sent your horse home yesterday, that you might 
not haye been obliged to send for him yourself I feared I should have lost it 
before I reached home. We have done no more than it was our duty to have 
done. It would have given me great pleasure to see you. (Allowable.) 
How could you forbear to have punished him? It was a pity I was the only 
child ; for my mother had fondness of heart enough to have spoiled a dossec — 
Irving, I was then disposed to have given twice as much. I was under no 
obligation to have adhered to a party that deserted its own principles. The 
fiimiture was to have been sold at auction. When I saw into her coquetry, 
thinks I to myself I will let you know that you are not the only woman in the 
world. (Say, ^(houghi I to mys^;" yet '^iMnks^** as a light, colloquial ex- 
pression, is not without good authority to sustam it) Well, says I, there is, 
after all, much genuine goodness and solid happiness in the world. WicU is ffie 
difference in meaning? "Achilles is said to be buried at the foot of this hill;" 
"Achilles is said to have been buried at the foot of thia h3L" 

8. Persona and ITumbers, 

Every finite verb must agree with its subject, in person and number. 

I called, but you was not at home. Was you there? My outlays is 
greater than my income. I says to him, Be your own friend. He dare not 
say it to my face. Such a temper need to be corrected. You who has earned 
it, is best entitled to it Thou who are the author of life, can restore it. 
thou pale- orb that silent shines. — Burns. Thou art the friend that hast ofben 
relieved me. Thou art a friend indeed that has so often relieved me. Thou 
can pardon us if thou will. That which yourself has asked. 'Tis so ; myself 
has seen it I, who has done most of the work, should receive most of the 
pay. The molasses are excellent His pulse are beating too fast If a man 
have built a house, the house is his. Unless better bail have been given, he 
shall not be set at liberty. There are not many children in this city whose 
education have been entirely neglected. Has the horses been fed? What 
signifies fair words without good deeds? What have become of your promises ? 
What avails the best maxims if we do not live suitably to them ? On each 
side of the river was ridges of hills. Not more than one man was hurt. From 
this Indian girl has sprung some of the first families of Yirginia. Six is too 
many to ride in the canoe at one time. Hence comes so many unhappy 
marriages. 

There seems to be no others included. There was more than one of us. 
There's two or three of us. There appears to have been some buffaloes here 
last night There was no memoranda kept of the sales. The victuals was 
cold. The wages was paid. There is no tidings. T% have two sounds. Fh 
«re pronounced like /. In the following words, Hon are pronounced zhiun. 
Boys are a conomon noun. Here as wM as are used in the sense of a oon- 
junction. 

Every one of the witnesses testify- to the same thing. Every body are dis- 
posed to help him. Every twenty-four hours affords to us day and night 
Every ten tecs makes one hundred. Many an Indian were laid low on that 
day. Not ona of them whom thou sees clothed in purple, are completely happy. 
One, added to nineteen, make twenty. Nothing but vain and foolish pursuits 
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delight some ft^rsona Boough of the oom and potatoes have been sold, to paj 
the debt The derivation of these words are oncertain. Each one of us have 
as much as he can do. Each one of the vowels represent several soiinds' 
Either one of the schools afford &cilities sufficiently good. Neither of us have 
a dollar left Neither of these hypotheses are weU founded, though they have 
each of them their advocates. Which one of these soldiers were wounded at 
Monterey ? A variety of pleasing objects charm the eye. Six months* in« 
terest are due on the bonds. The siun of twenty thousand dollars have been 
expended on this bridge. A hundred thousand ddlars of revenue is now in 
the treasury. The spirit of our forefathers still animate their descendants. 
The expense for repairs render it necessary to raise the tuition. This poem, 
together with those which accompany it, were written seyeral years aga The 
mother, with her daughter, have spent the summer here. The captain, with 
most of the other officers, were killed. Tka captain and, Ac 

Tou ato not the first one that have been deceived in the same way. She ia 
one of the women that is always hankering after towns, crowds^ and parties. He 
is one of the preachers that belongs to the church militant^ and takes consider- 
able interest in politics. The book is one of the best that ever was written. 
Such accommodations as was necessary, was provided. Gkiethe and Schiller 
are men of such genius as have but seldom appeared in the human race. It is 
either the rain or the sun that cause this com to grow so fitst It is the rain 
axkd the sun that— -this com to grow so fast 

A committee were appointed to examine the accounts. The committee dis- 
agrees. In France, the peasantry goes barefoot, while the middle sort makes 
use of wooden shoes. The greater part of the audience was pleased. The 
greater part of the exports consist of cotton. The public is respectfblly in- 
vited. The fleet were seen sailing up the channel The jury was not unan- 
imous. All the world is spectators of your conduct The regiment consist 
of a thousand men. There go a gang of deer. The legislature have adjourned. 
Never were any other nation so infatuated as the Jewish people. Generation 
after generation pass away. The company were chartered last winter. (Al- 
ways consider carefully whether the reference is to the individuals composing 
the group, or to the group itself. There is plainly a difference between the two 
in regard to states or actions.) The corporation is individually responsible. 
At least half of the members was absent The higher dass looks with scorn on 
those below them. Our youth is not everywhere properly educated. The 
number of inhabitants in the United States now amount to thirty-two millions. 
The Society hold their meetings on Fridays. The House were called to order. 
The railroad company was rather uneasy — were rather unsafe. The multitude 
eageriy pursues pleasure. This sort of men is always sensitive. Men of this 
sort, Aa Five pair was sold. Fifty head was drowned. Our horse was 
routed witti great slaughter by the Russian foot Our cavahy. . . Jnfantry. 
An exploring party that was sent to the north, were appalled by the aspect of 
the Appalachian chain, and pronounced the mountains impassable. — Geo, Ban' 
crofi. (Stracture seldom found, but allowuble, I think ; for the one verb refers 
'.o the party as a whole, and the other refers rather to the individuals com- 
posing it) 

8 apples is no part of 12 pears. 8 are what part of 12 7 (If such a subject 
is viewed as an abstract whole, the verb should be singular ; if viewed in refer- 
ence to the composing units, or to concrete individuals, the verb should be plu- 
ral.) As2areto4,so4areto8. 4 times 8 is Z2.—BvM(ms. If | of a sheep is 
worth I of a oal^ and if j- of a calf is worth f of a hog, how many sheep are 8 
hogs worth? (When a numeral subject must be read plwraXly, I should prefer 
the plural verb.) What part of 1 A. is 18 R. 18 P. 3 sq. yds. ?— 2>. F OoUnum. 
(I should rather say, "ore;" for, though such a subject must be tiewed as a 

11 
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whole, it does not therefore necessarily require the verb to be aingolar; as^ ^Th» 
finite, honoj and eow^ \ were sold for $200." Forthermore, the subject must be 
read piur<Uly. 

Maiy and her cousin was at our house last week. Neither Mary nor her 
cousin were at our house last week. When sickness, infirmity, or misfortune, 
afflict us, the sincerity of friendship is proved. So much of ability and merit 
are seldom found. Enough ingenuity and labor has been bestowed, tc make 
the machine a good one. When the memories and hopes of youth is embittered 
by past misfortunes, fUture happiness and usefulness becomes uncertain. Han*s 
happiness or misery are, in a great measure, put into his own hands, l^me 
and tide waits for no man. What signifies the care and counsel of preceptors, 
when youth think they have no need of assistance 7 Wisdom, virtue, and 
nappiness, dwells with the golden mediocrity. The planetary system, bound* 
leas space, and Immense ocean, affects the mind with sensations of astonishment. 
In all her movements, there is grace and dignity. And so was also you and I. 
Her beauty, intelligence, and amiability, was praised even by her own sex. 
Four and two is six, and one is seven. John, you, and I, am going to visit my 
uncle. The legality and utility of this law has never been csdled in question. 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. What is the gender, person, and num- 
ber of the following words? Li unity consists the wel&re and happiness of 
every society. 

There was not a little wit and sarcasm in his reply. There is a right and a 
wrong in human actions. There was a man and a woman on our ship, who 
were natives of Bornea There seems to be war and disturbance in Kansas. 
Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing. On the same square 
has since been built a large hotel and a museum— « Is^ge warehouse and store. 
Hence comes the early decay and misery of such persons. Both vocal and in- 
strumental music was heard eveiy night. This and that house belongs to him. 
In every room there was a large and a small bed. In him were happily blended 
true dignity with gentleness of manner. 

Either Thomas or George have to stay at home. The violin or the banjo, 
played by some merry old negro, beguile the summer evenings. Neither tiie 
syntax nor the general scope of the paragraph are obvious. Neither Holmes, 
Forbes, nor Jenkins, were classmates of mine. When or, nor, or as voeU as, 
connect the nominatives, Ac. The vanity, the ambition, the pridey or the sen- 
sitiveness of some men, keep them always in trouble. Luxurious living and 
excessive pleasure begets a languor and satiety that destroys all enjoyment 
•* The Sword, the Needle, and the Pen," have been selected by her as the sub- 
ject of her composition. It is honor, &lse honor, that produce so many quar- 
rels. What black despair, what horror fill his mind ! — Murray, That dis- 
tinguished patriot and statesman have retired from public life. To be moderate 

in our views, and to proceed temperately the best ways to insure success. 

To be of pure and humble mind, to exercise benevolence toward others, and to 
cultivate piety toward God, is the sure means of becoming happy. To live 
soberly, righteously, and piously, are required of all men. To do unto all men 
as we would that they, under similar circumstances, should do unto us, consti- 
tute the great principle of virtue. To be old and destitute, are truly deplorable. 
To possess true merit and yet be humble and obliging, are the true way to gain 
the esteem of the world. To buy such a lot, and build such a house upon it, 
require money. That it is our duty to relieve wretchedness and check oppres- 
sion, admit not of any doubt. That a belle should be vain, or a fop ignorant^ 
are not to be wondered at 

Every person are hereby notified to pay his or her taxes. AU persons. . . • 
their tasees. (It is sometimes better to change the subject than to change tho 
Terb.) The hoxae^ saddle^ and bridle^ was sold for $100. The Aotm^ wUh thu 
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aMSef ko. Every one of tiiese hooses have been lately bnOt Great paios 
has been taken to make the work accurate. Great care, ic The sagacity and 
learning of that boy surpasses the rest In sagacity and learning^ that hcy^ Aa 
At the camp-meeting were all manner of folks and viandsL ^-ofi kinds — The 
doctors' and mothers' giving calomel for every little illness, is one cause of so 
many puny women and children. The practice of giving calomel^ Ao, There is 
an elegance and simplicity in Addison's style, that will always please, —an 
tkgance, as well as a simplicity-^ or, an degance, a simplicity^ in — The derk, 
as well as the captain, own the entire boat — <m<i — He, and not I, am 
responsible. I, and not he, is respousible. Not honor, but emolument^ have 
induced him to accept the offer. Economy, as well as industry, are neoessaiy 
to make us wealthy. The land, as well as the personal property, were sold 
at auction. 

Books, and not pleasure, occupies his mind. Pleasure, and not books, oc- 
cupy his mind. Not honor, but emoluments, has induced him to accept the 
offer. Not only the sails, but also the mainmast, were torn away by the storm. 

He, not less than you, deserve punishment He, and his brother too, 

in the battle of Buena Vista. The &ther, and the son ^so, imprisoned 

for many years. No one but yourself and the lecturer believe such doctrines. 
Nothing, save the chimneys of the boat were visible. {Are both the foUomng 
sentences correct f " Happiness, honor, yea, life itself are sacrificed in the pursuit 
of riches ;" "Happiness, honor, yea, life itself is sacrificed in the pursuit of riches." 
What is the difference in meaning ?) Every tall tree and every steeple were 
blown down. Every leaf, every twig, and every drop of water, teem with 
delighted existence. ' Every man's heart and temper is productive of much in- 
ward joy or misery. Every person and every occurrence were viewed in the 
most im&vorable light. Every seven days makes a week. No wife, no mother, 
^and no child, were there to comfort him. No lazy boy or girl love their books. 
Every skiff and canoe were loaded almost to the water's ed^ Here lie buried 
every chief and every warrior of the tribe. 

For the sake of brevity and force, one or more words is sometimes OTaitted. 
Neither~beauty, wealth, nor talents, was injurious to his modesty. Whether 
one or more persons was concerned in the transaction, does not appear. Neither 
he nor you was mentioned. Either thou or I art much mist^eiL Neither 
he nor I intends to be present Either you or James have spilt my ink. Either 
they or I are responsible. Neither thou nor I art to blame. Neitiher thou art 
to blame^ nor am L The forest, or the hunting-grounds, was deemed the prop- 
erty of the tribe. (Here ^''foresV^ seems to be rejected for the more appropriate 
term *^ hunting-grounds^^* which, therefore, becomes the nominative to the verb 
"tww," and this should accordingly be "uwre.") Lafayette Place, or Gardens, 
occupy several acres. (Here " Gardens'^ is merely parenthetical.) Neither 
the potatoes nor the com are as good as usual. (Make the verb agree with the 
nearest nominative or the most important.) Riding on horsebacl^ or rowing a 
skif^ are good exercises. !ffis food were locusts and wild honey. (What am I 
chiefly speakmg o{ — ^his food, or locusts and wild honey t) The quarrels of 
lovers is a renewal of love. The difference between 8 and 12 are 4. Eight 
apples is the difference between twelve apples and twenty. Five dimes is half 
a dollar. The timber are walnut, elm, mulberry, and Unden. — is — or, con- 
sists of"-' A great cause of sickness in cities are filthiness and bad food. 

Two parallel horizontal lines is the sign of equality. The sign of equality 
are two parallel horizontal lines. — consists of— First, ascertain what is the 
texture, color, and weight? The few dollars which he owes me, is a matter 
of small consequence. Twelve smgle things, viewed as an aggregate, is called 
a dozen. Divers philosophers hold that the lips is parcel of the mind. — SJiak, 
Said the burning Candle, " My use and beairty is my death." Virtue and 
mitual confidence is the aoul of friendship. To do good to them that hate u% 
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and <m no oeoasioii to seek reveng e —t he duty of n Ohristian. Tempenboe^ 
more than medicines, are the proper means of curing many diseases. What a 
fortune does the thick lips owe, if he can carry her &Lua,^~Shak, (Proper ; fiir 
*' (kick i«j»" is here pat for the ICoor Othello.) Here is the Repuhlican, the 
Herald, and the J^oad&r.'^Ifeioapaper'boy, (Proper ; for the design is to keep 
the objects distinct) On a sudden, off breaks the limb, and down tHmblefi 
negro, raccoon, and alL (Proper; for the design is to represent the objects aa 
most intimately united — so intimately that they may appear as but one thiog.) 
Ftapet, ornott "A coach and six is in our time never seen, except as a part of 
some p9geant"-*Jfacautoy. ''Two thousand a year was a large reyenue for a 
barrister."— /d 

9. Participles and Infinitives. 

1. The participle or the infinitive should never be so ased as to make 
the sentence clumsy, obscure, or ambiguous* 

2. To^ the sign of the infinitive, is omitted after the active verbs hidj 
makej need, hear, | let, see, fed, and da,re; and occasionally after a few 
other verba that are like some of these in sense. 

3. Bince the participle and the infinitive are much alike in sense and 
construction, great care should always be taken to select that which is 
more appropriate. 

4. A participial noun should never be so used that it may be mistakexi 
for an adjective, a participle, or a part of a compound verb. 

5. When a participial noun &om a transitive verb is limited by a 
preceding article, adjective, or possessive, it generally becomes intran- 
sitive, and requires of after it. 

6. When a participial noun from a transitive verb is not limited by 
a preceding word, it may generally govern the objective case. 

7. Of the four modes of expression, — ^the ordinary noun, the particip- 
ial noun, the infinitive, and the substantive clause, — great care should be 
taken to select the most appropriate the language afibrds. 

We saw the lady while passing down the street (Who passed?) He 
pleaded the case in such a manner as to become tedious and disagreeable. 
(Change the entire sentences if necessary.) I think of you alone more frequently 
than when surrounded by others. While sleeping under a large tree, my horse 
was stolen. I heard the noise of a carriage, eating my supper. 

Ton will please send them back immediately, if you can not sell them. We 
ought not speak ill of others, unless there is a necessity for it If I bid yon to 
study, dare you to be idle f To go I could not, but to remain I would not 
That old miser was never seen givoa cent to the poor. Not a single complaint 
was heard escape the lips of any individual We made her to believe it She 
was made believe it We durst not to approach any nearer to the elephant 
His father compelled him return to his school It is better live on a littie than 
outlive a great deal Will you please answw my letter immediately? I would 
have you read all the books on the subject I have known young men spend 
more in a week than they earned in a year. 

EYOEFnoNB. — *! My horse bids fair to take the premium ; "He was let go ;" 
" I dared him to bet ;" " I feel it to be my.duty ;" " How could you make out to 
get along?" "She needed only to have told us that she was unwell;" " I can 
not see to write this letter," — are all correct or allowable. "He can show his 
moral courage, only by daring do right" — Q. Brown. Mr. Brown has written 
this sentence for good English : but, to my ear, "fry dairing to do n^M;" soimda 
better. 
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I would not have let hergone to sadi a place. g^' ■ He neglected 
doing his daty. — io dtCH- Me jG^led reciliiig his leswii. I intended giving 
him a piece ^ mj mind. He chose building in another place. I pr^erred 
staying at home. You have no right meddling with my property. No nation 
should be allowed interfering with the domestic aflktrs of another. We shonld 
never nndartake doing too mnch at once. I never desired having such a man 
for a friend. No one likes being in debt It is easier asking questions than 
answering them. Qoing to law is giving the matter in dispate to the lawyers. 
T was about sending for you when you arrived. He said to US| '* It is as sport 
to a fool doing mischief" There is no telling what he would do if left to him- 
self H is impoanNe to UU wh<Ut ko. The being branded with such a piece of 
iron, wonld make the horse ran away. To brand the harae^ Ac. We considered 
ourselves to be badly treated. He was seen to ride along the road. Believing 
misery is a pleasure to the good. Gompronusing conflicting opinions, 'vdll ever 
be neoessaiy in a large republic. What prevents our going immediately? 
— 4» from going-^ What id to prevent us going togeUier ? I had bolted the 
door to prevent it being opened — ^its being opened. What prevents such 
worthless fellows passing &x floe gentlemen bat the good sense of other men? — 
Addison. The mother's good sense prevents the daughter's having her head 
made giddy by fops, beaus, and riches. 

His being industrious and frugal will make him rich. HU ifnduairyj ko. 
Paying visitiB will be losing time. Barter is exchanging different commodities. 
Is not this abusing the privileges of the House? The mind soon becomes 
weary by its being intensely applied to one subject. The most important busi- 
ness is determining the boundary line. 

There is a strong necessity for us being more frugal. This measure is taking 
a bold st^. This punctuatipn is giving the sentence a different meaning from 
the true one. Such a law would not be giving all the States an equal right to 
the territories. Scanning is dividing poetic lines into their feet. The highway 
of the upright is departing from evil. His wh<de speech was begging the 
question. His being acquainted with influential men was of great service to 
him. What is called a compound pronoun, from its usually representing two 
words. — because it — She was much opposed to him rioting with bad 
companions. Your bemg left was altogether accidental 7%at you tvere^ Sec 
The common saying of every one's beuig tlie architect of his own fortune, is 
hardly true. Nothing that she has done, can justify your having treated her 
so contemptuously. — you in Turning lareaited-^ There are not many instances 
of creditors not being disposed to be oppressive to their debtors. — insUxnces in 
ie^tc4— Her lameness was caused by a horse's running away with her. —by 
a horse that raa^^ It is not proper to speak of a river's emptjrmg itself ^^river 
as emptying-^ We were speiJdng of the congregation's being so much affected 
by the sermon. The servant's being negligent has caused the losing of the 
horse. Li order to our correctly understanding the subject, let us suppose, Ac. 
The.&ct of he being a partner— -of him being a partner, gave credit to the firm. 

By speaking of truth, you will command esteem. By the obtaining wisdom, 
you will command esteem. By obtaining of wisdom, you will command es- 
teem. By reading of good books, his mind became improved. Learning of 
languages is difficult. It is an overvalmng ourselves, to reduce every thing to 
oar own standard of judging. Poverty turns our attention too much upon the 
supplying our wants; riches, upon the enjoying luxuries. This was a cowardly 
foisaking his party. By*fche vigorously pursuing his studies, he will soon be 
competent. J^ vigorously pursuing his, &o. We were agreeably entertained 
by the visiting of our friends. — ^ a visit from — or, by a visit io — This 
money was u^ in feathering of his own nest Luxury, indolence, and a fim- 
tastio sense of propriety, are the chief causes which tend to the enervating and 
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enfeebling our women. The taking things by foroe is apt to produce reaotioii. 
This was in &ct a converting the deposits to his own use. The placmg jcxa* 
self in the most conspicuous situation will tend to render you contemptible. 
(The infinitive is sometimes preferable to the participle, and the ordinaiy noun 
18 sometimes preferable to either.) 

Multiplication is the repeating a number a given number <^ times. — u 
the repelUion of-^ Emphasis is the laying a greater stress on some par- 
ticular word or words. The cutting evergreens for Christmas was fashion- 
able when I was a boy. The saying what we think, is not always prudent 
To say what^ Ac. The inviting them will not put us to any more trouble. The 
not having invited them to the party, she afterwards regretted. That she had 
noi^ Ac There is no keeping such children in the house. — no keeping of— 
or, It ie impossible to keep^ &c. A more careful guarding the prisoners would 
have prevented this accident. For the better regelating our governments in 
the territories. This amounts to a full relinquishing her dowry. His neglect- 
ing my affairs, has been very injurious to me. The separating large nuoibers 
into periods, fedUtates the reading them correctiy. la each of ihe foOowing sen- 
fences correct t " Tour building so fine a house, may excite the envy of your 
neighbors;" " My seeing him, will be sufficient;" '*My seemg of him, will be 
sufficient;" " My having seen him, will be sufficient ;" ** My having seen of him, 
will be sufficient ;" " The soldiers deserted on account of the captain's ordering 
him to be whipped ;" " The soldiers deserted on account of the oapttdn's order- 
ing of him to be whipped." 

OBSEBYATIONS.. 

1 & 2. In Old English, be was often used where other parts of this verb are 
now used. *' In other pleasures there is satiety ; and, soon after they be ttsedy their 
verdure fadeth.^' — JSacon, Verbs differing in sense, are sometimes nearly iden- 
tical either in their primitive forms or in their derived forms, as eet^ sit; overflowed, 
overflown: and henoe they are often ridioulonsly misapplied. ** I can but go,*' im- 
plies that I can do nothing more : ** I can not but go,'' implies that I can not do 
otherwise, but most go : hence both forms should be retained, since they are both 
needed. J)are^ let, need, and ought, are considered principal verbs, and not auxilia- 
ries, though they seem to be in a middle or transition state, especially need, which 
is sometimes found without inflection. ** She need not make herself uneasy .">-> 
Irving. Can not should rather be written as two words, unless we mean to prevent 
not from qualifying some other word than the verb ; as, ** Yoa cannot consiBteatiy 
deny it." 

When the ordinary passive form Implies completion, habit, or custom, the word 
being is sometimes inserted to express continuance. ^' To other stations where the 
new rifle-practice woe being introduced,''^ — Atlantic Monthly, *^The materials of 
discontent toere gradually being concentrated^^ — lb. " The evaporation dish of the 
the philosopher woe betng used by an irreverent sparrow."— ^;7>^'« Magaeine. 
" Your friend is being buned.''^ — lb. Such forms are avoided by the best writers. 
" While these affairs were transacting in Europe." — Banerqft. " Where a new 
church is now building.'*'' — S. Everett. *' The medlev of monuments with which 
Kensing-green is fUing.^'' — E. Sargent. ** The shocking neologism, < The ship is 
being eauQied.'' " — Q. P. Jfarsh. We should combine the simple present or perfect 
participle with the auxiliary, or, if neither of these forms will give the sense, use 
the active voice, or recast the sentence. Oar language occasionally needs forms to 
express in the continuative passive sense those verbs whose perfect participles im- 
ply completion ; and, as necessity makes slaves of us all, the foregoing uncouth 
passive forms are rather gaining ground. But, if tj^e perfect participle implies 
completion, the oompouua participle also does ; therefore, is bemg buiU, for in- 
stance, is literallvthe same in time as m btdlt, and has the progressive sense merely 
by adoption. Tne uncouth forms are used only in the present and the ikm^ indica- 
tive ; for such forms as had been being built, fmgU be being buiU^ ndgM have bem 
Mna built, die of sheer ugliness. 
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3« So ye^ often are the anxiliariee needed and misapplied, that the following 
fUl explanation will perhaps not seem too lenethj to the reader. *^ShaU I gor* 
Is it your wish or determination! Are you wulingf ^^Shall I find you when I 
return!" Will it come to pass! Will you have it so f "JFtttlgo!" Ordinarily 
ahsurd, unless taken up and repeated as another's question. ^^JShall you go ?" Is 
it so determined t Will it take place ! " WM he go !" Is he willing to go? Is 
he likely to go ! **Shall we be married !" Are you willing! Will it take place ! 
(Where the plural is not given, it agrees with the corresponding singular.) ^'■ShaU 
I be elected!" ^^ShaU I suffer?" Will it come to pass ? Is that to be my &te ! 
" WiU you be elected ? Are you willing ! M>re frequmUy^ Will it come topass ! 
*^81iall you be elected !" Will it come to pass ! (Seldom so used in the West.) 
^iS%a2; he be elected?" "i^Aofl he suffer!" Is that the determination ! *«fFiah« 
be elected!" "W^ he suffer!" Will it come to pass ! 

« I ihdU go." " I OnaU be elected." " I ahali suffer." It will come to pass— 
I foretell it. "Ifwttgo." " I wiW be elected." « I «»« suffer.'* I am willing; 
I promise it : I am resolved upon it. It is in my power, and I am determined to 
have it so. »« You thaU go." ^* You shaU be elected." »^ You shall suffer." It is 
so determined. It is to be so in spite of your will or of obstacles. *< He ihaU goj^ 
*<He ihaU be elected." *< He ihaU suffer." The same in sense as the preceding. 
" You vM go." " You wiU love him." " You whU come to this at last." It wfll 
oome to pass, and probably be voluntary. " Yon wUl be elected." ** You toUl 
suffer." It will come to pass. " He wiU go." " He wiU assist you." " He toiU 
be elected." **He witt suffer." Same as tne second person. ** It wiU cost blood 
and treasure." Simple futurity. '*It«AaU cost neitner." Determination to pre- 
vent. " Hickory %nU make a good Are." It is adapted thereto. '* This vnU do." 
" This vnU never do." Adaptation ; adequacy. "I will be pleased with his com- 
pany." I will tiy to make it a^eable to myself even if it should tend to be other- 
wise. " I thaU be pleased with his company." It will be agreeable, whatever it 
be. WiU may denote a future certainty, depending on abilitv ; ahaU, a fhture cer- 
tain^ assuming the abili^^. *' Philip wiU hang Astor, if he [Philip] takes the 
<^^'^AncUrU Eigtorv, " I shaU then tnmfle on aU those forms in which wealth 
and dignity intrench themselves." — (Jhathcmt. ShaU, being authorUaiyve, is some- 
times preferred in emphatic prediction. " It shall come in empire's groans, burn- 
ing temples, trampled thrones." — Oroly. 

** If onv one »haU subscribe." " Whoever ihaU subscribe." Simply, if it take 
place. "If anyone wiU subscribe. "Whoever wiU subscribe." "Ii you wU 
subscribe." "When you wHl subscribe." " Unless we will give our consent." 
To be willing, and do so. In this sense, shaU or should often refers to the ovart 
act : and wul or woM, simply to the intention. I would say, " I promise that I 

vnU- you shaU he show* ; " I resolved that I wouH^^-jom should ^he 

shauW .• where I have or mean to use authority : " I believe that I shaU 

you vnU ^he mW" ; " I believe that I should ^you would he would*^ ; 

'* I assured him that you toould he «wt«W" ; where the matter is not in my 

oontror. And so in the other persons : " You are determined that I shaU ^you 

wiU- — ^he shaUP ; " You were determined that I should that you would- — 

that he should?^ . " He is determined that I shall ^that you shall that he 

wiW- — / "He was determined that I should ^that you should ^that he 

t«wW" . "You think I shaU suffer ^you shaU he wUP^--^; "You 

thought that I should suffer— that you should ^that he would** . "He 

thinks that I shall be killed ^that you ir»2^— — that he shaU or trill ^that our 

fiiend «^22" ^ " He hoped that I should be sent— that you shoiUd ^that he 

hixDBQlf should or would- — ^that our fiiend woukP^ . " He requested that our 

friend should be sent for." 

"Do you think I shaU go!" That it will come to pass. "Do you think I 
should ffo !" That I ouffht to go ; or, that my going would take place^ If certain 
things snould happen, whether I might be wilUng or not "Did you think that I 
shoM go ?" That it would come to pass : or, tuat it was my duty to go. " Do 
you think, or did you think, that I should have gone ?" That it would have hap 
pened : or, that it was my duty to go. " Do you think I will /—I would /" " Did 
you think 1 would /" refer to my will— my motives. " I am surprised that he will 
go." At his going under such circumstances. " I am surprised that he would go." 
F*om what I Jmow of his general character. " I am surprised that he shaU ffo." 
Th«t it is so determined. ^* I am surprised that he should go." I am surprised ftt 
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the mere ooenrrenoe of the act, without referenoe to tny motivee or necenritr. 

'< John ^aa afraid that he tpovld not aaooeed." " John was aifraid that he thmUA 



Something to take place on condiuon : or else, the same as the precedixu:. ''^Should 

I, you. he, it ... . then" ; " If I, you, he, it, ahcnOd .... thetf ' . If it were to 

take place. • . .then . ** I, you, ne, she, it, wauW* . Inclination, proneness, 

custom, tendency ; or, consequence, result. *' If I loould study." If I were will- 
ing. "If I should study." Were it to take place ; a mere supposition. " If I 
toauld have written." I was unwilling, and dia not. ** If I ihoM have written." 
Had I done so. *' If I vxyM betray hun, he should forsake me^' is very different 
from " If I should betray him, he w(yuld forsake me." So, ** If he should leave 
you, you wmld suffer ;" " If he umdd leave you, you should suffer." " If it mould 
rain." Wished. ** If it diouid rain." Perhaps not wished. '' He was to remain 
until he should be sent for." Bare event. " Until he might be sent for." Greater 
contingency : or possibility. In a moral sense, can is a little stronger than majf 
*' I may not do so." I have not permission, or it would be improper. '* I can not 
violate my oath." My conscience forbids it. '* It must have been so." Present 
necessity of belief. " Had the river risen, he must have drowned /" pluperfect. 
Past necessity. 

Most of the auxiliary verbs usudUu set forth factor staie as not cthsdUOdf^ eer- 
tain; hut as tinged with allusion to me condition, Ome, or circumstances, on wi*ek it 
depends, and as expressing, accordingly, a corresponding degree (f certainty. Hence, 
they may sometimes be used to express softened commands or assertions. '' Ton 
toiU not hurt him, will you?" for, "Do not hurt him." " It would seem so" [if 
you should examioe the evidence; or rather, the evidence tends to persuade one to 
this belief], for. "It seems so." ^^ It shotud seem so" [from the deference natu- 
rally dae to evidence of such authorityl, for, " It seems so." " I should think not" 
[from what you tell me], for, " I think not." " I should hardly believe it" [were 
It told tome; or, scarcely any thing is sufficient to cause such belief], for, "I 
hardly believe it." Sometimes the sense of the auxiliaries in the potential mood is 
nearly lost, and the mood becomes almost indicative in meaning; " He knew not 
how fiir the ramifications of the conspiracv mighi extend^'' — D* Webster, — did <v- 
tend. When the time is sufficiently indicated without the auxiliary, then the 
auxiliary must denote something else, or be superfluous. "When he wiU oom^f 
" When I shaU have arrivedj*^ If will and shau were here inserted mer^ to ex- 
press the time, the expressions would have been better without them. " When he 
comes :*^ "When I have arrived.^'* WiU, when put into such clauses, relates 
directly to the will of the subject ; and shdU implies determination, resolution, 
contingency. " They should remember that England entered India from the sea, 
and that until she shaU have been subdued on that element, it would be idle to think 
of dispossessing her of her Oriental supremacv." — AUantio Monthly. That is, un- 
til resolved upon and aocomplished. The autnor rather believes or intimates that 
this is not easy or likely to be done. 

6* In imitation of a French idiom, the passive forms of such verbs as become, 
arrifoe, n^oice, sU, <&c., were formerly much used; but the present tendency is, to 
prefer the active forms, Mr. Brown says, that a few verbs are yet thus used, to 
signify that a person^s own mind is the cause that aofcofttes him ; as, "He was re- 
sSved on going to the city to reside ;" " He is indUied to go ;" " He if determined 
to go." When a passive sense can not be conceived, or when the active form 
seems equally proper, this should generally be prefenfed. Thus, " I incline to 
think," is now generally preferred to " I am inehned to think." Mistake, in the 
passive form, is still in good use ; as, "I am mistaken ;" but the active form is 
also used ; as, "I mistake : it is ^our bull that has killed one of my oxen." 
" You are mistaken,^^ can be sometimes conceived as being a delicate euphemism 
for, " I misconceive your meaning."^ 

7. The selection of moods and* tenses is sometimes a matter of great nicety, 
especially in aigumentative discourse. The conditional present indicative ex- 
presses doubt only. The conditional present subjunctive expresses both doubt 
and future time ; and the conclusion belonging to it, is generfOly expressed in the 
friture indicative. Indicative forms are sometimea preferred as oeing a Uttle 
iprightlier, or as relating to permanent or universal troths. "I will keep it tUl 
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heretumiJ* I am rare he wSll ntam. '< I ^riU keep it tiU he fv^iim." I dooU 
that he will ever return. ^ If Congress hav€ not the sranted right, it oun not ezer- 
dse it" Said before the Constitatioa was made. ** If Oonjorress hat not the granted 
right, it ean not exeroise it." Said after the Constitatibn was made. " If the 
government of Virginia pauM a law oontrarv to the bill of rights, it %§ nagatory." 
•—P. MuMy. At any time ; and there is no doubt as to the oonolusion. " If gentle* 
men ar€ willing to run the hazard, let them run it." — Id. They seem to be quite 
willing. The orator referred to existing &cts then before his mind ; but had he 
not b^n aware of the existence of any such willingness at the time, and supposed 
it merely probable, he would have said, "If gentlemen be ^willing," etc. " If a 
piece of paper be laid on the table of the disohfuver, and a powerful shock directed 
through It. itwUbe torn in pieces."— ^r»o«. "^# laid" accords best with ^'wiU be 
torn.'*^ "If a fresh quantity of water i$ ihrovn upon the remaining fya^ponts, it w 
absorbed with a hissing sound."— i(2. "J^ thrown" accords best with "w ab* 
Borbed;" besides, the lormer verb here denotes what is often done, and the latter. 
what certainlv follows. " If the earth m at H, and the planet at I, the outermost 
satellite witf be in conjunction with its primary." — BowdUeh. Allowable ; for toiU 
expresses merely the natural consequence. "If an object is [or be] in the principal 
fbons, it fsiU apj^sar brighter." The present subjunctive is now applied merely to 
fhture and contingent matter of flMst, rather than to present matter of fact of which 
oar knowledge is future and contingent. ** If this be true. I shall," &c. It either 
is true, or is not true; but there is a mental contingency in regard to ascertaining 



its truth hereafter. "If this is true," etc., is better authorized. And, " If this w 
treason, make the most of it." The time mvolved in the tenses, mi^ relate to the 
speaker, to the doer, to the beginning, state, or end of the act, or to any of its oir- 
oumstanoes ; and hence the many niceties in regard to tenses. The perfect infini- 
tive is antecedent, in time, to the leading verb ; hence verbs of hoping^ intending, 
commandinffj &e., generally require the present; but it is wrong to teach that 
lione of them ever admit the perfect. " Dr. Bush hopes to Jkave laidih^ foundation 
of a aystem which, if adopted, will," &o. — G. Brown. (Correct) 

8« Sometimes the form of the subject, but more commonly the sense, controls 
the form of the verb. When a verb relates to two nominatives, of which one is a 

Sredicate-nominative, it is not always easy to deolde which should be considered 
iie subject If both stand after the verb, the nearer one is its subject. When the 
arrangement is otherwise, the student, if he has been well drilled m Analysis, 'will 
genenli^r be able to determine without much diffloolty. When two or more infinv" 
Hves, or if^nitMfephraseSt or subaianUoe clauses, are connected by and, it is also 
sometimes difficult to decide whether the verb should be singular or plural. The 
writer or speaker best knows his own meaning: let him consider whether he refers 
to ail as one thing^ or whethw he refers to each, and accordingly make the verb sin- 
gular €itpluraL The phrases " as fbUows," "as regards," *Nbs appears," "as con- 
cerns," should generallv be used as the;^ are here £[iven, unless they occur so 
closely in connection with a plural substantive as to be influenced by it ; as, " The 
excqftions are as /oUow.''^-^ WUson^s Punctuation. Mr. Wilson uses this mode of 
expression frequently, though other writers ^nerally prefbr the singular form. 
21r. Brown^s doctrine of Thou^ and its " familiar forms" of the verb, is evidently 
erroneous. 

NmyinalMfes involving wumbers. or arUhmetioai nomMMiioes, are not yet well 
settled in regard to their s^rntaotioal structure. Most of them may be classed with 
cdOectifie nouns. In addUion, the verb must of course be plural; in siUftraetion, 
dsmsion. or proportion, it may be sinouktr or phtral, according to the view taken: 
in fraOwns and compound nwaiibeirs that must oe read pluraU^, the verb should. I 
thmk, be generally plural, though the principle that a plural term sometimes ae- 
notes a single object, or that two or more singular nominatives connected by and 
denote but one person or thing, sometimes operates in favor of the singular verb. 
As to muUipiiecUion, 1 believe tne prevailing custom is this : When the word times 
is used, it controls the form of the verb^ when once, twice, or thrice^ is used, the 
verb should be singular or plural, according as the expression involves the idea of 
time or times. Mr. Brown says^ that the multiplicand should be considered the 
nominative: and that when this is one, naught, or any other singular, the verb 
should be stngular; and when it rises above one, the verb should be plural. This 
is certainly the most rational view, and can be best sustained by the grammatical 
analysis of ^e subject, and also by analogy. It accords best with such expressions 

11* 
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M, ** Twice the sum is insaffioient to pay my debts ;" ** Four thnes the BOii*B M 
is equal to the fkther's;" " Ten times the amount was refused ;" " Rve times the 
quantity was sold;*' whioh are perhaps too well established to be condemned. 
The German language also confirms this latter opinion, except, I belicYe, that it 
more frequently regards the multiplicand a singular collective noun. 

9. It is sometimes difficult to determine whether thepartidple or the infinitive 
should be preferred. Sometimes either may he used. The present participle de* 
Dotes an act or state as accompanying that of the principal verb, while the infinitive 
commonly implies that the acts or states are successive. The infinitive is generally 
better adapted, than the participle, to express the act or state substantively. When 
a substantive participle or infinitive is to be used in connection with the substan- 
tive denoting the object to which the act or state belongs, it is often better to use 
the clause beginning with that. When a verbal appositive relates to an initial iL 
it should rather be the infinitive than the participle ; as, *' It is useless tryin^j 
should be, " It is useless to try.^^ After verbs of trying or intending^ the inmiitive 
should be used. After the verbs Ami*, sm, and ftltl, either may be used. After 
verbs of omitting, avoidmy, or prevettting, tne participle should generally be used. 
After verbs of oeiginninf^ eontinuing^ or asntUngj the participle may generaUy be 
used, though the infimtive is sometimes more elegant. Whether a substantive 
associated with a participle should be made possessive, depends on whioh term 
conveys the more prominent idea. ** The fair wind is the cause of the vessel's 
sailing ;" not, '* Tne fair wind is the cause of the vessel sailing." When a parti- 
ciple is limited by such a preceding word as usually requires qf after the participle, 
the of may sometimes be omitted before pronouns, when it rather affects the sense 
of the partidple than corresponds to the antecedent limiting word. ** Your eatanff 
of it made you sick," is not equivalent to ** Your eating it made you siok." ** & 
said it in hearing his father," " He said it in the hearing of hia father," differ in 
sense : the word hearing, in the former, relates to Be ; in the latter, to/ather. " He 
was killed by galloping a horse." He himself rode the horse. **' He was killed by 
the galloping of a horse." Some other peison, or else no one, rode the horse. 

9. ADVERBS. 

353. An adverb is a word used to modify the meaning oi 
a verb, an adjective, or an adverb. Sometimes an adverb modifies a 
phrase or an entire proposition. 

Ex.—" She is homely, but she sings hea^/uUvy " The lake is very deep." 
" Yonder lies your book." " I will write to-morrow?^ " He speaks tolenmy two.'* 
*' He sailed nearly round the world." Nearly modifies not the preposition round, but 
the adjunct round the loorld, for an adjunct^an adjective or an adverb. " The book is 
soiled only on the outside." " He was so young, to intelligent, eo \ every thing that 
we are apt to like in a young man." — Irving, Here the entire part of tne sentence 
after the last eo, has the sense of an adjective modified by eo, ** Have you seen 
him ? — Noy Here it is simplest to regard JBfo as modifying the question. Words 
ftx>m other parts of speech are also occasionally used as adverbs. ^*' Carnation red ; 
marble cold; eomewhat better ; none the worse ; paeeing strange ; dripping wet ; 
eeaUUng hot." "It fell down." *^Above, around, beneath^ wiMin, the lund fires 
gleamed." "You have paid dear for the whistle." "li-an^, tramp, acrooR the 
hmd they speed ; eplaeh, epiaeh, aciross the sea." — SeoU, " llie stronger the mind, 
ihe greater its ambition." — Addieon. Degree. " His heart went pU-o^^, but hen 
yrentpUyZekle.^—Lowea. How? 

354. Some entire phrases Are cnstomarily used as adverbs. 

Such are termed adverbial phrases, and parsed like adverbs. 

Ex. — " In general"— ^0n0ra2^/; "by and hj^-^eoon, ehorUy ; "at all"— »» aiifr 
degree, "At least; in short; on high; in fine; at present; at last; on the con- 
trary ; out and out ; through and through ; no more ; at most : for the most part : 
three times; four times ; man by man— Lat. viriUm ; foot by foot ; glass to glass.*' 
" He said it agam and again," " Whose brisk awakening sound he loved the heatP 
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"K e p r t M BtatSoii and taxation Bhonld go hand in %and,^ "The argnmmt mm 
aarried affainst him aU Mhw.^^^Irvingf, A phrase should not be parsed as a 
irhole, when its words can be parsed separately with as mueh propriety. 

355. An adverb modifies by expressing manner^ degree^ plaee^ 
time, or some other circumstance. See above. 

356. Sometimes an adverb modifies its word, in relation to a 
sabfitantive in the same clause or proposition. 

£z.->" Mi only he most go, bnt you tooJ^ "And chiefly thon, Spirit, instmot 
me^^^—MtUon. " 'Twas better so to close, than longer wait to part mtirdy foes."— 
Byron. "John only \ borrowed the horse.?' No o^er person assisted. "John | 
Ofuy borrowed the horse." He did not buy him. "John borrowed the horse 
Ani^;" " John borrowed i only the horse." He borrowed nothing more. " And 
leave the world for me to Dostle tn." 

357. Some adverbs connect two clauses, and modify a word in 
each. Sncb are called conjunctive adverbs. The clanse with the 
adverb has the sense of an adverb, an adjective, or a noun. 

Ex. — " Make hay wMU the sun shines." When. " He rode the horse be/on 
he bought him." " Ton speak of it m yon understand it." How ? " Gk> wher§ 
glory waits thee." Whither! "In the grave where oar hero was bnried." In 
what grave f " The reason wJ^ it has been negected, is obvioos." What reason f 
** I saw how a pin is made." I saw whatf Sometimes the antecedent or correla- 
tive adverb is expressed, and then the latter adverb merely joins on and modifles 
its own part. " I was there | where it happened." Where U hc^ppened is explanatory 
ot there somewhat like an appositive. 

358. Sometimes adverbs so little affect the sentence that it 
would not seem improper to say they are used independently. 

Ex.— Tes, no, ay, amen, accordingly, consequently, dko. "iV^y, such was the 
general damor, that," Ac. " Why^ von mnst oe crazy." " VftfC, I hardly know 
what to say." "^Si?, eo^ and this is the way you have spent your time." "There 
were three in aU : fumdy, John, James, and Joseph.'* " Seoondhf, he could go 
there if he would." " There is none righteous, mo, not one." "TJui*, in France, 
common carriers are not liable for robbery."— jS<m^. Adverbs thus used partake 
of the nature of conjunctions or interjections. Most of them may be parsed as ad- 
verbs modifying the entire proposition, or the preceding sentence or discourse, 
or else something understood ; and some of them are always best parsed aa con- 
junctions. 

359. Adverbs, like adjectives, may be divided into classes, and 
they have also comparison. Many adverbs may be compared like 
adjectives ; but derivative adverbs ending in ly^ are nearly always 
compared by more and mosty or by Uss and least. See pp. 30-82. 

Ex.— Soon, eooner^ eoonett; early, earlier^ earUeet; wisely, more totM^, moei 
wiedy, 

Frequentiy, an adverb denotes manner^ when it modifies a veri ; and degree^ 
when it modifies an adjective or an adverb: as, "He thinks « ,*" "He writes ee 
awkwardly." "iKw did you do it ?" " I know not how deep it is." 

360. Most adverbs are formed by annexing ly to adjective^ or 
participles. Sometimes s is annexed. 

Ex.— ilnn, ^rwiZy ; noble, fwWy; united, wnUedfyf sparing, eparmgly; out- 
ward, oubwarde, I^f (Saxon Ue, Germ. Ueh) is ongmally the same aa Uke^ ot 
iimpfy mother fbrm of Mibf. Gentleman, ( 
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361. Some adverbs are compounded of two or more words 
and adverbs are often used to form other compound words. 

Ex.— 7»deed, /<?rever, herewooiXj wheretriMal, aboard— on board, ahead— at tbi 
head, ^^reafter, for«wmore, whitherwever, helter-skelter. IFaj-bred, /al^-fetched 
downtrodden; t^npanished, t^ntriie, impure. The common prefix vn, and ita 
•qoivalentB, are adverbial, signifying not, 

362. Adverbs promote brevity. The sense of almost every ad- 
verb can be conveyed by an adjunct or some other expression. A 
conjunctive adverb is nearly always' equivalent to two adjuncts; 
and most adverbial phrases and some adverbs are but imperfect 
adjuncts. 

Ex. — WUdy ^in a wise manner, with wisdom; rap«K^— with rapidity ; ^«r#— 
at or in this place ; thus^in this manner ; imt^— in a ni^h decree ; wA^— for what 
reason ; nw«r— at no time. " Whence [from what place] is he f" " She was buried 
when the snn was setting" -^he was bnried at the time in which the sun was set- 
ting. The seed grew up wh^re it fell ; i. «., from the place on which it fell. Whem 
may stand for then when ; where, for there where; at^ for eo as. At preaent^at the 
present time ; yeeterday'^on yesterday ; in vain'— in a vain manner ihng a^o— at a 
ume long gone by. Sometimes it is better to nse the adjunct. '' In a silly man- 
ner," is a better expression than nlMy ; ^* in a small way or degree," than amcUly / 
"in conoord," than concordanUy ; " by which," "with which," than wherewith. 

363. Adverbs supply the inadequacy of tenses, and they have 
also some affinity with moods. 

Ex.—" I will study | presently— by and ly—to-morrow-^hence/or^y " He wiU 
certainly come.^^ Incucative mood strengthened. ^^Perhaps he will come"^He 
may^ come. Some adverbs need not the verb, to express commands in the most 
forcible manner. "0», Stanley, on./^'- March o», <&c £^, warder, hoi ^^Atoay 
with it." Down with tyranny. Oui with him. ^^Benee, or thou diest." 

364. Tt is sometimes difficult to distinguish adverbs from ad- 
jectives. 

Some words retain the same form in either sense; but, gen 
orally, the ending ly or « is made the sign of the adverb. 

Ex. — ^No, weU, better, best, much, more, most, very, wide (-^ar), long, first, 
aU, even, just, like, right (—very, directly), else, next, pretty (—tolerably), little, 
less, least, still, iU, worse, worst, enough, full (— vervj, only, hard (—laboriously), 
flast, yonder, early, late, likely, daily, weakly, weekly, monthly, yearly, genue- 
manly, manly, comely, prinoely, deadly^ kingly, nightly; "«m) man," a^f.; "<•* 
deeper," ado. Brave, bravely; witty, wiUUy; able, aWy; upward, upwards, 

866. In poetry and in compound words, the adjective form of 
the word, or the adjective mode of comparison, is allowed to a 
greater extent than elsewhere. 

Ex.—" The swallow sin^ sweet from her nest in the wtSV—Dvmond, " Drink 
deep^ or touch not the Pienan spring." — Pope. ** Ten censure wrong for one that 
wntes amiss."— /<i. " Though thou wert firwlier festened than a rock."— i/ittow. 
.5^ArKX>lored, «flMK>^^ffliding : yet, even in most such compounds, the reference is 
Btill to a noun rather than to a verb ; as, ««7ee^«ce»^— of sweet scent; highrsoarina 
—high in soaring ; and we can not say highpolished, but must say highly polished. 

366. An adjective may be affected by a verb, and still remain 
an adjective, provided the verb shows merely how the quality is 
acquired or made known. The quality may often be conceived as 
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belonging to the person or thing, regardless of the act ; or ehe as 
belonging to the former in the way shown by the verb. 

Ex.—" Who PAINTS the lily white, the violet Wiw/" " The day barns vhUe,^* 
" The waves dashed Ai^A." *' The fields look pleasant:'' " I fed cold ;" L e., I am 
eold. State or quality. " She looks coldlv on him." Manner. "The rose smells 
tweet:"* *' Mary appears neat:'' She is alwayB so, or in regard to every thing : 
neatness is a trait m her character. " Mary dresses neaUy:^ She is neat, so far as 
dressing is concerned. *^ The apple tastes eovr:^ Here we ooald not say, ^*in a 
sour manner:'* *' The trees stana ^ici^/' {. «., they are thick, dense, or namerooB. 
- "He stood /rm." "We arrived safe:'* ^^Remade merry over his loss;" i, #., 
was merry, or made himself merry, etc. *^Soft blows the breeze." O^Soft is the 
breeze that blows o*er Ceylon's isle.") " Velvet feels smooth:^ " ma hammock 
swan? loose at the sport of the wind." " The wind blew the colder, the ionffer it 
blew." So, when the word expresses state or condition in relation to the subject, 
rather than manner, place, or time in relation to the verb ; as, athirstf and com- 
monly Mleep, alone, alike, ablaee, qfoot, afloat, ad^U 

367. Generally speaking, the adverb approaches the adjective 
as the verb approaches a neater signification, or that of the verb he. 

Ex.—" He spoke leUer ;" adm. " He seemed letter ;" " He felt UlUr /" a^j, 

368. JS^er=at any time, at all times. It is often a very expressive 
word, and is much used in composition; as, evergreen, everlasting. Now — 
now=sometimes — sometimes. ITien sometimes implies rather condition 
than time. There does not always denote place, but sometimes elegantly 
introduces the sentence, or makes a convenient handle to it. 2%U8 and so 
may each sometimes represent a preceding or a following word, phrase, or 
sentence. So occasionally represents a noun, though not always elegantly. 
Yes and no are each equivalent to a sentence. 

Ex.—" Did yoa ever see the like ?" ^Wow loud, now low; now swift, now slow. 
o^er hill and vale they winding go." Suppose your jparents should die ; how would 
you make a living then f'-^in that condttion, " !i%ore came to the beach a poor 
exile of Erin." ** There was nothin^^ there that I wanted." " Thus has it ever 
been." " He is a great scholar.— /Si? 1 was told." " The lord treasurer was often 
a bishop. The lord chancellor was almost always «0." — Maea/ulay. "You saw 
him ?— J«"-.I saw him. 

369. Adverbs are sometimes used as nouns. 

Ex.— "For onoe:^ "Bv /ar the best." "And closed for aye the sparkling 
glance." "We have oaaght enough:"^ "We have plaved enough f^ adv, SaS 
words as iwueh, more, enough, UtUe, are nouns when used after transitive verbs. 

370. Adverbs are said to belong to whatever they modify. 
See p. 47. ^ 

EXERCISES. 

Examples to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

Parse the adverbs and adjeetioes. 

The clouds move slowly. Now came still evening on. She gazed long 
upon the clouds in the west, while they were slowly passing atvay. As 
the year blooms and fades, so does himian life. So great a man could not 
be sJways kept in obscurity. Having duly arranged his affairs, he de- 
parted immediately. Yon are yet young enough to leam the French lan- 
guage very easily. The most worthless things are sometimes most 
esteemed. Where was lliere ever an army that had served their country 
more iiuthfully ? 
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Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day stands tiptoe on the 
misly mountain's top. Li vain we seek for perfect happiness. We lived 
there long ago. The more I study grammar, the better I like it. Man by 
man, and foot by foot, did the soldiers proceed over the Alps. It 'was 
not at all strange, that he should at last defend himself Only the young 
men were sent to war. The field had only been ploughed. The wretched 
fugitives were pursued even to the churches. Briefly, we rely on you 
alone. Finally, the war is already begun, and we must either** conquer 
or perish. Shall this colossid Union be broken asunder? No; never, 
never I They are most firmly good that best know why. 

8. 

Friends, but" few on earth, and therefore** dear : 
Sought oft, and sought almost as" oft in vain. — PoQok 
Now they wax, and now they dwindle. 

Whirling with the whirling spindle; 
Twist ye, twine ye I even so 

Mingle human bliss and woe. — W, ScoU, 
The piper loud and louder blew, 
The dancers quick and quicker flew. — Bum». 

Examples to be Corrected. 

An the liabilities to error in regard to adverbs, may be reduced to the ill* 
lowing heads :t- 

1. Choice, 2. Form, 3. Position, 

1. Choice. 

The most appropriate adverb should be selected to express the mean- 
ing intended. 

A widced man is not happy, be he never so hardened in oonsdenee. We 
do not want the souud of these charmers [organ -grinders], charm they never so 
sweetly. — Harper's Magazine, Snow seldom or ever &lls in the southern part 
of Texas. Whether you are willing or no, you will have to pay the debt The 
road is so muddy that we can proceed no further. Nothing farther was said 
about the matter. It rains most every day. This wheat stands most too 
thick. He is a mighty insignificant fellow. Where shall I flee? Who 
brought me here, will also take me from hence. We remained a week at Gral- 
veston, and proceeded from thence to Indianola. Such cloaks were in fashion 
about five years since. — ago. About two weeks since, two grocery-keepers 
at Doniphan had a fight Belated not only by blood, but likewise by marriage. 
— &B^ aiso — James is studious, but Thomas is studious also. — too, I am 
some better than I was. — somewTua — He felt sometliing encouraged on 
receiving the news. No other tree, in its old age, is as beautiful as the elm. 
Have you done like he directed you ? — as — Directiy ho comes, we shall 
go. (Say, ^^Aa soon as," for directly is not a conjunctive adverb.) Inmiediately 
when they arrive, we shall ga I never before saw such large trees. 
ihai iffere §o large. She is such a good woman. — -«o good a foomatk 
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2. Form. 

Adverbs should be expressed in their true or most apj^ropriate form. 

Speak alow and distinct You haye behaved yeiy bad. This pen does 
not write good. He behaved manlily. She behaved very sillily. At this 

gace, the mountains are extraordinary high and steep.—- ifis^ory of VirginicL 
e lived an extreme hard life. She is a remarkable pretty girl. An abomina- 
ble ugly little woman officiated at the table. I am oiUy tolerable well, sir. 
It is wonderful to see how preposterous the affairs of this world are sometimes 
managed. The fox is an exceeding artful animal He is doing fine. She 

was dressed as fi as silk oould make her. People say he is independent 

rich. He struggled manful, and became independent You have been wrong 
informed on the subject Sure he is as fine a gentleman as can be found any- 
where. She dresses suitable to her station and means. We went direct to 
the cave. 

I shall first notice why we should worship God; and, second, how we should 
worship him. Fifth and last, I would remark that he never succeeded at any 
thiug. Agreeable to the present arrangement, I shall have to recite my Greek 
during the first hour. Previous to our arrival, the captain was taken iU. The 
insolent proud soon acquire enemies. We have near finished our work. You 
did the work as good as I oould expect The Irishman was so bruised that he 
said he scarce knew himself again. As like as not you love her yourself Push 
the wagon backward. — hadcwards. Come hitherward. I received the gift 
with pleasure, but I shall now gladlier resign it — more gladly— These are 
the things highliest important I can easier raise a crop of hemp than a crop 
of tobacco. Abstract principles are easiest learned when dearest illustrated. 

3. Position, 

Adverbs should be so placed in the sentence as 'to make it correct^ clear, 
and elegant 

This precept is also applicable to adjuncts and to some conjunctions. 

Every man can not afford to keep a coach. Kot every mcm^ &c. All their 
neighbors were not invited. All that we hear, we should not believe. There 
oould not be^ound one man that was willing to enlist They became even 
grinders of knives and razors. The two young ladies came to the party, nearly 
dressed alike. I only recited one lesson during the whole day. In promoting 
the public good, we only discharge our duty. Theism can only be opposed to 
polytheism. He is only so when he is drunk. I only bought the horse, and 
not the buggy. I have borrowed this horse only, yet I intend to buy him. 
Such prices are only paid in times of great scarcity. These words were not 
only uttered by a mortal man, but by one who was constantly exposed to death, 
and expecting it The word coupU can only be properly applied to objects in 
connection. The interest not only had been paid, but the greater part of the 
principal also. Bibulus could only escape outrage, by not only avoiding all 
assemblies of the people, but every solemn and important meeting of the senate. 
If you have only learned to spend money extravagantly at college, you may stay 
at home. If you have learned^ at college^ only to spefnd moTiey extravagancy, &c 
The future tense simply expresses future time. Com should be generally 
planted in April. He is thought to be generally honest For beginners and 
generally young men. The farmers sell their produce generally to the mer- 
chants. 

In other countries, where the &te of the poor is wretched indeed, o^ 
fioet ara merely created for the emolument ef eertain classes. How much 
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would the difflcul^ be increased, were wa solely to depend upon their gen- 
woAty 1 I am not as attentive to the studies I even like, as I should be. Most 
nations, not even excepting the Jews, were prone to idolatry. He can not 
show me where ever I vot^ different. No man has erer so much that he does 
not wish to accumulate more. We do those things frequently which we re- 
pent of afterwards. There was another man still, who had lost his horse also. 
— €00^ still another man-^ There la still a shorter method. — a still sliorier-^ 
Ky opinion was given after rather a cursory perusal of the book. Such con- 
duct rather will make him sulky and stupid than amiable and sprightly. I my- 
self was a little inclined to visit her once. Haying lost onoe a thousand dollars 
by speculation, he would never venture agun. Having almost lost a thousand 
dollars by the speculation, he was able only to pay a part of the debt Sextus 
the Fourth, if I mistake not, was a great collector of books, at least By hasty 
composition, we shall acquire oertaudy a very bad style. The argument is 
very plausible, certainly, if not conclusive. Having not known, or having not 
considered the measures proposed, he failed of success. Our boat had fortun- 
ately left the ship, previous to the explosion. He promised to send to me as 
much again as he had borrowed, the next day. They were almost cut off to a 
man. There is nothing more pleases him than to praise his performances. 
J%ere is nothing that pleases him more^ than for others to praise^ &c. We may 
happily live, though our possessions are small Not only he found her em- 
ployed, but pleased and tranquil also. She wiU be always discontented. The 
following bet is said actually to have been made between an Adams man and a 
Jackson man. —is said to have actually been made — 

I occupy the same political position nearly, that I occupied five years ago. The 
words should be arranged so that harmony may be promoted. — «> arranged-^ 
The law does not imdertake to compel him so to do, or punish him for not so 
doing. — KenL The front part of the house was very differently built from the 
back part Thib goods could not be possibly shipped any sooner. He seems 
clearly to have understood this part of the Constitution. — seems to have dearljf^^ 
He seems early to have applied himself to the study of law. We should 
not be overcome totally by present events. It can not be impertinent or ridi- 
culous therefore to remonstrate. It is impossible continually to be at work. 
We have often opportunities to do good. It seems but three miles distant, and 
yet it perhaps is twenty. He determined to invite back the king, and to call 
together his fHend& Nature mixes the elements variously and curioualy some- 
time^ it is true. The Secretary was soon expected to resign — ^was expected 
daily to resign. A school must carefully be CQnducted to please such patrons. 
They managed so as completely to elude their pursuers. We are not inclined 
to unneces»urily place ourselves in so perilous a situation. You are to slowly 
raise the trap, while I hold the sadc The sealing of the documents up, also 
delayed me. The seaUng-vp ofy tun. Spelling is the- putting of letters together, 
so as to make words. 

NegativeB. 

When two negatives contradict each other, they can not express a 
negation. 

It is hardly proper, thongh according to cnstom, to pUce this class of errors under Ad- 
verbs s for sometimes neither one of the negatives is an adverb. 

I will never do so no more. We didn^t find nobody at home. I dont 
know nothing about your afiSEurs. There can not be nothing more contemptible 
than hypocrisy. The scene was truly terrific ; nothing never affected me so 
much. But, 1 the greedy thirst of royal crown, that knows no kindred, nor 
regards no right. — Speanser, Oongress has not, nor never had, the Constitu- 
tional power to intermeddle thus. He wondered that none of the membsrs had 
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Mrer thoo^t of it Be honesty nor take no shape nor flemblanoe of dUtgiiifla 
Do not let no one disturb me. Never ynta ft fleet more completely equipped, 
nor never had a nation more sanguine hopes of 8acce8& Neither that nor no 
such thing was said in my hearing. There was no bench, nor no seat of any 
kind, that was not crowded with peopla Neither he, nor nobody else, ever 
raised, in one year, so many bushels of potatoes on one acre. She will never 
grow no taller. For hence I will not, can not, no, nor must not Death 
never spared no one. '* And yet say nothing neither;" ** And yet say nothing 
either." (Usage is unsettled as to this phraseology.) 

OBSSBVATIOFS. 

1. Jfo, in Bnob expressions as '* whether or no," should be not. Jhtrto prop- 
erly expresses indeilnite or unlimited decree ; its place, therefore, should not oe 
usurped by never eo, Moet means in tkeltigMtt degree, and It is often improperly 
used for (Omoet or m^A^r, or as a oontrsotion of the former. Nearhi should rather 
be applied to Quantity, time, or space ; and aimoUy to degree, bo, entirdu and 
eoaredy rather imply quantity; eompietdy and Am2^, degree. 2m#r, vMier. 
and whxOktr^ are now preferred, only m the grave s^le, to ^#, tkere, ana 
vikere, when the principal idea is motion to or from a piaoe. Henoe^ ihence, and 
wiencej imply the idea of from something ; hence, to place /rom before them, 
makes the expressions tautological and generally inelegant. Likemee strictly im- 
plies eoTMthing more in like manner f also, eometning more ; and too, eomething more 
of the eame act, state, or Hnd qf things. But these distinctions are not always ob- 
served. " I have done like he directed," should be, " I have donea« he directed." 
lake suggests a similarity of manner in the two actions : but as properly expresses 
their connection and correspondence. So, with a modifying word, expresses de- 
gree : and, in this sense, suck or as is sometimes incorrectly or inelegantly used in 
the place of it. '*She is not such an amiable woman as her sister;" i, e,, not an 
amiable woman of the same kind as her sister. " She is not so amiable a woman 
as her sister ;" i. «., not amiable in the same degree. But, since different grades 
are often the same as different kinds, the two modes of expression are often equir 
valent, and are so used by many good writers. The same remark apnlies to sen- 
tences of this kind : ** She is not as amiable as her sister." Better : " She is not so 
amiable as her sister." But, without the preceding negative, we miffht properly 

» good as the other." ^hurtker^ 



say, "She is as amiable as her sister ;" "It isa«^ _ 

"beyond this j^lace ;/uriher'^n addition, and is not usually applied to place. 

2* Adjectives and adverbs are often confounded, because they resemble in sig- 
nification ; because some words are used in either capacity, while others are not ; 
because most adverbs are derived fVom adjectives, and because they are sometimes 
res^y interchangeable without injuring the sense, for the nature of every act is 
intimately connected with the objects on which it depends. Grammarians have 
tried to guard pupils against errors, by the precept, **AdfeeUpes should he used to 
qualify f^ouns, or pronouns; hut adverbs, to ^aai/ify verbs, adjectives, or adverbs. 

Dutsbknt Fosms : WelL for instance, is the adverb corresponding to the a4jeo- 
tive good. Saiob Fobms : Better, best, worse, worst, &c., are used either as adverbs 
or as adjectives. Dsbivzd Fobms: Previous, previously; easier, more easUv; &o. 
The enmng ly or s should be preferred, when it will custinguisn the adverb &om 
the corresi>onding adjective ; as, scarcely, upwards, downwards. Liobnsbd Fobms : 
The adjective may sometimes be used in stead of the adverb ; or rather, the form 
of the adjective, especially the comparative or the superlative preceded by an ar- 
ticle, may be used as an adverb. " He lives best who acts the noblest.'*'' ^^Sw\ft to 
the breach his comrades fly"— They are swift in flying to the breach. ^^Swiftly^ to 
the breach his comrades fl]^"— They^ swifUv to the breach. Perhaps the adjec- 
tive in most such expressions imphes a fixed and permanent quality or attribute, 
and the adverb only a temporary state. ^''Soft sighed the flute ;" %. e., with that 
sweetness and softness which are peculiar to it--which it always has. " SofUy 
sighed the flute" [in that particular instance]. When the adverbial ending would 
e&nge the meaning, the adjective form must be used. "To stop shortf^ differs 
firom " To stop sksrUy:'* " He came oowbrary to my expectations ;" not, omirari^. 
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** For iffentlemeii who speak me fdir.** Sometimefl the a4}eotivB form is proper, 
because the expneaion is, in thouffht at least, elliptical, or is bnt the adjective rem- 
Dant of an adjunct, or other imraae that performed the ofBoe of aa adverh. 
'^Thonffh she p«int an inch tkidtf i, e.. paint her face with rouge an inch thick. 
** Ton have paid dtar for the whistle :'* t. «., a de«r price for the whistle. ** Yon 
work laU ,-" •. tf.. till a late hour. <* It happened, contrary to mv expectations"— It 
happened; which thing was eantrary to my expectations. " He hit the tree wide 
from the mark ;'' «. «., a wide distance. *' Speak truef^ i, «., what is tme. If I sav, 
** The machinery works itnooOdy^^'* I refer smiply to its operation ; but if I say, ''it 
works rnnooOu I refer to its parts as affected by its operation. So, '' The mahogany 
polishes /Wy," expresses the sense better than **The mahogany polishes Jin€ f* 
for the meaning is, that it not only becomes fine, but admits polish better than 
most other thi]^. Should we say. *<I fee) dotf, or badlpP^ Butler and Clark 
have decided in fifivor of Ixid, Our best writers seem to have avoided the expres- 
sion altogether. We say, " I feel eoldj*^ '^ I felt mean ;'* but the best popular 
nsa^ seems to be in &vor of saying, *'I feel badly j'''' which, moreover, is not 
eqmvalent to *^ I am bad.*^ "We say, too, " I suffered aeverdyy 

When the meaning is a mongrel of adjective and adverb, I believe general usage, 
in most inHtjmces, prefers the adjective form. 

To avoid the ^agreeable termination Ufy, we sometimes use a synonymous 
word ; as. pioudy for holaly : sometimes we use the corresponding adjunct ; as, 
''In a wily manner," for wuUy: and there is some tendency to use the adjective 
form for both the elective and the adverb; as, "A marUy act it was;" "He 
acted maady,^^ 



To poets is allowed great liberty in the use of adverbs ; especially in the/oi .... 
But neither poets nor any other persons are allowed to use them so as to pervert 
their meaning. A poet may say, " The swidlow sings aweel from her nest in the 
wall ;" or, "7b $hmy trace the forest's shady scenes :" or, ".^^•om thenoe to other 
scenes he passed;" for we understand him. But. ''His visage to the view was 
only bare," does not convey the meaning intended; and should be, "His visage 
only to the view was bare." 

3. The position of adverbs is regulated, in the first place, by the sense ; and 
next, by emphasis and melody. 

Adverbs are generaXl/u placed after the verb, or qfter the JSret afaaUary^ before m 
after parUcipUsj and h^ore adjeettvee or adterw. 

Enough follows its adjective or adverb ; as, "A place good en&ugh." JSSeer^ 
never, sometimes, often^ always^ most frequently precede the verb. Such adverbs as 
onlp, merely, solely, chiefly, at least, Ac, maybe used to limit almost any part of the 
sentence, and should therefore be placed near to the parts which they are intended 
to modify. Some of the most common adverbs are very diffusive in their shades 
of meaning, and their capabili^ of modifying. " He is generally at home"— <»fM«. 
" Orops are generally good" — time or place, " The sermon was generally interest- 
ing." Were most of its parts good ? or did it please most of the people ? or did the 
person often preach ^ood sermons ? The effect of inserting sucn adverbs can not 
DC too carefuDy scrutinized. Ihe is sometimes elegantly required before a com- 
parative or a superlative adverb, to express emphasis; as, "Whose sweet en- 
trancing tones he loved the bestJ*^ — OoUins, 

Emphaho PosmoN : " Then n«wr saw I charity before." " In their prosperity, 
my friends shall never hear of me ; in their adversity, alwaysJ*^ 

Mbtbioal Poeinoir : " Peeping from forth their alleys green ;" " To simfQiy glidA 
o'er hill and dale." 

4* Two negatives make an afllrmation, aa in the following sentence: " I neioer 
said naOiing to him about it"— I said sometning to him about it. The sentence 
should have been, " I never said any thing to him about it ;" or, " I said nothing 
to him about it." Not, followed by on/y, or by some equivalent word, modifies this, 
and does not affect the negative coming after it ; so that a sentence with two nega- 
tives thus situated, is still negative; as, "I fio( only ne/ver sud so, bnt never 
thought BO." Two nM^Uves independent of each other, a negative repeated, or a 
neganve strengthenea by its correlative, do not destroy the negation ; as. "il^ 
•lewr." " I will never, never give my consent." " There was no peace, no nappi- 
-^-, inthefiunily." "I have seen Christians thathad nMi» love nor duu%.^ 
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**It may nai be popular neUher to take away any of the privileges of Farlia- 
menV^—Jfanafiela, "I do not anderstand this busineas.-^it^ I neUher,^^-^ 
Garrick. Here eUher^ I think, would be incorrect ; for nwther is the proper cor- 
relative of nor. 

Two negatives are sometimes preferred to express a modest, an elegant, or « 
forcible affirmaton ; as, "He is fi^ unschooled in the ways of the world :^' t. «., 
he is shrewd enough. ** I mean the ridino^habit, which some have not ifijndioionslv 
ityled the hermaphroditioal, by reason of its masoaline and feminine composition." 
^^-Gay. " There is no climate that is not a witness of their toils.'^— -Sttribs. 
*^Mr did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pain not feel." — IGUon, 

le. PREPOSITIONS. 

3*71. A preposition is a word used to govern a noon or pro-. 

noun, and show its relation to some other word. 

Ex.—*' A rabbit in a hollow tree." What in what f " How sweetly bloom the 
violets on yonder bank I" " The wind glides in waves over the bristling barley.* 

Two prepositions are sometimes combined and nsed as one, and 
some phrases are customarily used 'as prepositions. 

Ex.— Upon, according to, as to, as for. »* The river flowed /rom trndor the pal- 
aces." ^*(/ver against the church stood the hospital." "The lady sits genteelly, 
the more Iwmse ^company." 

372. Prepositions subjoin the place, time, doer, possessor, cause, 
source, purpose, means, manner, condition, or some other circum- 
stance. They show wherey whither^ whence^ when, how Umg, by 
what meanSy to what extent, in what way, of what kind, <fec. 

Ex.—" The fox was caught under a bluff, lefore sunrise, hy the dogs qf our 
neighbor." « To be punished for mischief.'* " The light of the sun." " To 
W0& for pay." " To chop with an ax.v " To write with elegance." " To be in 
poverty." " Done agamst law." 

3 73. An adjunct is a preposition with its object, or with 
the words required after it to complete the sense. 

Ex.—" This large melon grew on a slender w»«." " He was shot in Us caW», | 
on Wednesday, I mth an arrow, \ by an Indian | of the Oomawihs tribe:^ "Th< 
flame man that I came toUhf' t. «., with whom. "The ship was about to he 
wrecked,''^ " Anxious for him to be oauahtJ'^ " The labor of dearmg land depends 
on how much timber there is growing on %ty " Keaaon and justice have been jury- 
men sinoe b^ore Mdh was a 8aUor,"Shakespeare, 

374. Some adjuncts may be inverted or parted, especially in 
poetry. 

Ex.—" Whom was it given to/" better, "7b whom was it given r» " From crag 
to crag, ihe rattling wake aniongj^ *. «., among the rattling peaks. " Come, walk 
with me the Jungle through,^^-^M^. 

376. Two or more prepositions may govern the same sub- 
stantive ; two or more substantives may be governed by the same 
preposition ; and two or more adjuncts are often combined into one, 

Ex.—" He walked up and down the hall." " He approved of, and voted /or, 
the measure ;" better, " He approved of the measure, and voted for t<." "A 
battle between the Sioux and the Cbmanehesy " He bequeathed his estate to his 

'e,Mldren,md friends:' *^ The gold \ in a piece qf ^uartg from the nUnet </ 
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376, An adjunct may relate to an object, an act or state, or a 
quality ; that is, it may modify a substantive, an adjective, a verb, 
or an adverb. 

"Ex,— '^^ Olivet in the monntains." **The river riut in the moantains." " The 
river is clear in the moontains. 

The modified term, which commonly preoedes, is called the atUeeedeiU term; 
and the governed sabstantive, the eubs^uerU term, which may sometimes be even 
ft participle, an infinitive, a phrase, or s eUinse. Bee a^jonota, above. 

377. Adjuncts extend over nearly all tbe ground occupied by 

adjectives, adverbs, and the possessive case, and even beyond, aop- 

plying their deficiencies, 

Ex. — ^*A man of wiedom and Hrttte^^^'A toiee and tirtuoue man. "A ship with- 
out mation'^'^A motiordeee ship." « To stand ^0*'— To stand in thie plaee. "AIh 
!»&»»*« beanty"— The beantv ^^idfa200». *<A hind ^ 2iiirfy.** Ho adjective. "To 
Btand'on the ehoree qfjfew SnglandJ'* No adverb. 

478. When a preposition has no word to govern, it becomes an 

adverb, and sometimes perhaps an adjective. 

Ex.—" The eaf le flew «p, then around^hen down again." " It Ml from above ;" 
" It came from wtthifir-from withovt,^^ Here dboeey withiny and withwt. are per- 
haps best parsed as nonns. " It overlooked the plains hemoy Bdow is equiva- 
lent to the adjective adjunct " hdow i^." 

379. Sometimes the object is merely omitted; and sometimea 

tfie antecedent term is omitted, or there is none. 

Ex.—" The man you spoke </.•** i. 4., ^ whom you spoke, " Vengeance «» 
whoever lias killed him :'* ♦. «., on Man who. " Industrious all, from the youngest 
to the oldest;" i. «., retkonM^ from the youngest. ^''Ae for riches, they are not 
worth so much care and anxiety.'' " Sola at the rate qf from fifty cents to a dol- 
lar;" i. «., of prices varying firom flft^ cents to a dollar: or, when but one indef- 
inite thing IS meant, the firat preposition may be parsed as governing all the rest 
of the phrase, and the second as having no antecedent term. 

380. The preposition itself is sometimea omitted ; especially /or, <o, 
or unto. These prepositions are usually omitted after Uke^ wi&lee^ near, 
nigh, opposUe, or such verba as may be followed in the active voice by two 
objects ; the one governed by the verb, and the other denoting the person 
to whom the act refers, — sometimes called, for distinction, the direct object^ 
and the indirect, 

Ex. — " The house was near [to"] the river— nearer \to\ the rivei>— next to ours." 
" The son is like [to or uwto] his fether." " Opposite [to\ the market." " Lend 
Am» your ibi^/l!"— Xend your hn\fe to him, 

381. Prepositions, as modifying or qualifying words, make in 

part hundreds of our most expressive compound words. 

Ex. — (7o«rshoot, oodfspread, oMrthrow: underrx&nt, ttA^bmsh, tmclerstispper ; 
tijphold, upheave ; d^tander; a/%«Hhongnt; implant (in-). 



Some prepositions show where: In, on, under, over, above^ before, behind, 
below, around, between, among, by, beyond, at Some show whithkb: To, 
toward, into, up^ down, for. 8om6 show whexcb: Out o^ from, of Some 
skow WHEN : At, in, on, after, befora Some show how lokq: During, for, tilL 
Some imply oontaot or union : On, upon, with. Some refer to inner parts : 
In, into, within, among, amid, through. Somts^ to outer parts: On, around, 
about, over, to. Some iuwe ofposites: To— firom; over, on— under; above-* 
bek>w, beneath; with — ^without; up— down; for— against; idong—aeron , 
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aroogli— Moond ; before— bdfamd ; on — off; befbre— ^fter, skioe (ffmtf); tiB-^ 
after ; within— without Some are allibd in hb Aimra : Over, above ; on, upon ; 
under, below, beneath; fh>m, o( out of; behind, after; acnxsB, athwart; about^ 
aroimd; in, within; a^ bj {place); by, with (means)'; to, for. 



The prepositions have been too superficially treated by most of our ^am- 
marians. There is no object, act, quality, or condition, not exclusively described 
by other words, that may not be described by adjuncts in any conceivable way; 
and hence the correctdess, clearness, and vigor of discourse, depend not a little 
npOH them. There are a few grand ideas, namebr, those of space, time, cause, 
means, purpose, manner, &c., which control and limit the mind in its acquis!* 
tions, encompass and pervade all its other knowledge, and tincture speech uni- 
▼ersaJly, but especially prepositions. Henoe, nearly all the prepositions may 
express relations of place; a smaller number may be applied to time; and a 
still smaller number to cauae^ pwrpoae, means, manmer, Ac Some relations are of 
the external world, but many others rather lie in the judgments or views taken 
by the mind. Prepositions are often extended from the most obvious relations 
of plaoe^ to the most abstruse and delicate maneuvres of the mind itself; but, as 
they are generally extended figwativeh/ (see pp. 298^00) from relations of plaee 
to relations of timCf cattse, means, manner, Ac, any meaning apparently difibrent 
from the primitive, generally resembles it, is readily suggested by it, or can be 
traced to it The following exposition of prepositions wiH be valuable to the 
studious learner. 

Most of the examplefl are taken from Lord Maeaalay. 

Ay said to be from ai, on, or in, is now rarely used as a separate word, except 
aometimes before a participial noun ; as, <* Towards evening we went a fishing.** 

Aboard. " To go or be aboard a ship." 

Abont is less precise than around or ai» It is applioable to place, Hme, quan' 
iUy, number, ads, and sta^. '*A girdle about the waist;" '*To be about the 
house;" "To go about the country, making speeches;" "A6ott<noon;" "Costs 
oftott^somuch;" ^^ About a dozen;" "Engaged about one's business;" "Angry 
aboui something;" *-^ About to be hanged" — nearness to an act not yet done. 

Above. " The room — the stars above us ;" "A tree rising above the house ;** 
"A city above another on the same river ;" " To be above in rank — above suspi- 
cion ;" ** To feel oneself above others— o&oi;* labor;" "To be above reach— o&otw 
comprehension." 

According to, taken fix>m music, means harmoniasing with, "According to 
reason — law — ^rules ;" ^^According to the dictates of conscience ;" "According to 
weight — value." 

Across— aJt cross^ m a cross, ^Across the road— river;" "Arms aarosB 
eadi other." 

After. " To come ofier another ;" "A day cfier the time ;" "After the de- 
bate;" "J>o^ after a fox;" "A hankering after pleasure;" **To inquire after 
some one ;" " To write after a copy." 

Against. " To sit over o^oim^ anotiier ;" "A ladder o^awwt a wall ;" "Be 
leady againat to-morrow morning ;" "Ants provide against winter;" " To set one 
aooounta^a»9W<another;" ** To tug ofiroinai the stream;" " To be o^uiifi^ nature ;" 
"AgdkuA one's feelings ;" "Against law." 

Along, following the length o£ "Trees akmg the river;" "Fringed dkmg 
the edges ;" " To drive cattle aUmg the road." "Along with"— in company with. 

Amid, amidst, skin to middle. "A lark reared her brood amid the oom ;** 
* Oranges gleaming amM leaves and blossoms," or among; "Firm am,idai lbs 
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storm," not ammig ; ** Undaciiitod amicbi insults and moclDeries." Amid nsoallj 
implies quantity, and something more overwhelming thanm; among, number. 
"/» tiie flames; "^mttf the flamea" 

Amongy amongst, akin to min^ and many, "Flowers among weeds;" 
" The fools among men ;" "A tradition amoT^g the Indians.*' See Between. 

Around, round— encompassing like a ring or like a globe. It is local, and 
more precise than abouL ^Around the neck ;" ** Around the fire ;^ *^ Around the 
kernel;" " He went round the country, making speeches;" "He sailed round 
the world." . 

As to— ^respecting, concerning, in referenoe to. "As io the law itself I hare 
nothmg to say." 

At. "^< the door" — nearness in jOace; *'Ai church;" "At nine o'clock" — 
nearness in. time; "4* the election" — weomeM in both or either; "-4.* work" — 
act; ^At war," "At best,"— fftofe; **To be at the expense" — nearness and 5iir- 
den; " To be at one's service" — nearness and control; "Attorney at law;" " To 
estimate ai a certain price" — nearness in thought, for judging; *' Sold at a dollar 
per bushel" — nearness and exchange; "To take offense at what is said" — near- 
fiesff, in time, of the saying and the offense, — ^thence, cause ; " To come at a 
wink;" ** To laugh a< some one ;" " To aim a< a mark." See /». 

At]iwart-«across + opposition. "Thou that dar'st advance thy miscreated 
front athwart my way." — MiUon, 

Before— &y and fore. "Before the house"— ^pfctcc; "Before night" — iimiS 
"Before the war" — action; " To be b^e another in rank ;" " To appear hefi?r9 
court"— f>2tzce^ and something more. 

Behind, "B^ind the house"-^2ace; "To be behind the curtains" — 
place + ; " He died, and left no property behind hhn^—place and time; "Behind 
m excellence;" "The ministry bAind the throne"— ^Azce and inferiority or 
influence. 

Below implies underf in place^ rank, or quantity. " Below the eaves ,** 
"Below another ;" "Below fifty." We can say, "A city below another on the same 
river," but not beneatJi^ — "Below fifty," not beneath, " To be betow considera- 
tion," is very different fix)m " To be mder consideration." 

Beneath often implies greater distance, and less possibility of approach, than 
hdow, **A horrid chasm beneath us ;" ^'He is beneath notice." 

Beside, hesides, "A ixee beside the river;" ''Something besides accom- 
plishments;" "It is beside my purpose;" "He is beside himself "—<Mrf o/his wits. 

Between, fix)m by and iwain^ has a twofold reference ; among^ a manifold. 
"Between the house and the river;" "Between one and the rest;" ^^Between dawn 
and sunrise;" "Between hope and fear;" "Two travelers, with but one dollar 
between them ;" " To distinguish between good and bad." " To divide between one 
and anotheTy^ is correct: "To divide arnong one another^'^one arnong another; 
therefore say, "among themselves :^^ "To divide between themselves" not each 
other, "A combat between twenty English against forty iYench;" say, "id- 
tween. . . .and, or, of. . , .against^^ "Between the intellectual and moral worlds'* 
— Professors Fowler & Gibbs; better, "Between the inteUectnal and the moral 
world," or, "the intellectual world and ^e moral" 

Betwixt is rather local ; and it is not so widely extended in significations 
as between. This word shoWs remarkably how variable English orthography haa 
been. Its genealogy runs thus : Betwuh, betuh, betwy^ beiwih, beiwyh, beiweoh, 
betweohSj bOuXj beiweox, betwuoct, bbtwizt. 

Beyond. "The hills beyond the river;" "To look beyond the present;'* 
**3^«>Rd a hundred;" "Beyond the evidence;" "Beiyond temptation;" "Beyond 
reach;" "iSsyoiuf oomprehension." 
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B«t iB a piepoeitioB when e<ii]ivaleiit to egeeept, and oonstnied with the ob- 
jective case; aa, "The boy stood on the bnming deck whence all kui him had 
fled." — Bemana, It is sometimes^ however, oonstrned with the nominative case, 
and is then a conjunction. ** Should all the raoe of mortals die^ and none be left 
bui he and VScotL 

By* ^'A flower by a rivulet'* — nearness in place; "To come bff sea"— ^^tooi 
and means; "Related 6y marriage," •'Achieved -fty valor," — means; "To work 
5y day," " To be ready by morning," — time. " To take by the hand"— ^tocc and 
manner; hence, "To demolish by cities." "One by one," "By pairs," "J?y 
degrees, ^*By little and little," — manner. "By oneself"— alone; "It makes 
sense by itself— of Hsdf—]& complete in Osdf.*^ " To hew a log &y a line," "To 
travel by moonlight," " To prove by the Scriptures," — nearness to something for 
judging or sanction; thence, "To try &y law," "To swear &y the gods," "Too 
heavy by six pounds." An act received is naturally ascribed to something near, 
and hence by is used in reference to the agent ; as^ " He was kicked by a horse." 
By and with are often confounded; By rather directs the mind to the cause or 
the indirect means; with frequently implies accompaniment: by annexes the 
agent or the remoter means; toith, the immediate means or the mannci. "I 
was favorably impressed by his remarks;" "I was impressed with great esteem 
for him ;" " It was with great difficulty that we succeeded;" "He walks uwM^a 
stafif by moonlight;" "Punished wi^ death" — MacauJay ; ^ The vermin which he 
could not kill wUh his sword, he killed by poison"— JbAfuon, " Killed wUh a 
limb," implies an agent not mentioned ; " Exiled by a limb," implies no other 
agent, unless it denotes plaoe merely; '* Struck with a palsy," implies that the 
disease has become a part of the person. When with wocdd not express the 
means^ by must be used: "To burst with violence" — man/Mr; "To burst by 
violence" — means. "By the sbream^^ does not denote so close a union as " WiSi 
thes^eam;" by, also implies authority, as, "Condemned by the law:" hence, 
"By these [swords] we gained our liberties, and with these we will defend them." 
With here refers to the immediate and instrumental use. Our school geog- 
raphies have " distinguished for ;^^ i. e., the distinction is caused by the following 
things: but Macaulay writes, " distinguished byf* i. «., the distinction lies in the 
following particulars. 

Concerning. "A law eonoeming religion ;" " He Spoke concerning virtue," 
According, bating, excepting, respecting, regarding, peryiing, touching, Qtc, ^n* 
erally show their participial tinge, and may sometimes be parsed as participles. 

Down. " To come down the tree— the river;" " To live down town," hardly 
elegant 

Daring. "During the summer;" said to be an inverted mode of expression 
for "The summer^ during," i. e., while the summer lasts. 

except and save are primarily imperative verbs. Save belongs rather to 
poetry; and except seems to be stronger and more definite than buL 

For. "Muddy /or several miles"-^tece; "In jaQ /or life"--<*wi« ; "To 
give money for provisions" — exchange; "Sold for sound;" "To inquire for in- 
formation" — something in view; "Done for him;" "To send >br a doctor;" 
"Sent /or a guide," better a»; " Wise /or his age ;" "Pit /or service;" "Some 
were for the law" — in favor of; " Honored for his services" — ooMse, past time ; 
" Equipped for battle" — purpose, future time ; "A man's a man for all that""-i 
notwithstanding; "As for me," Ac ; "For me to go," &a 

From. "A part >rom the whole ;" "A wind from the mountains ;" "From 
morning till night;" "To judge ^o«» the description;" " Secure >^om winds 
and waves" — out of tfieir reach; ** Secure against winds and waves"— <iUe to 
withstand them; " Disabled >(w» voting," proq^tive; "Disheartened from 
feeing the obBtacles"-«of» account of, retrospective. 
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In* **In a meadow**— c^cuitir surrounding; '*fii the dumpling"— ^loMbr 
gurrounding ; "In a chaii^-HX>mer" — anfpdar nurrounding ; "/n Hie morniiig;'' 
"/»debt;" "/n haste;" »*/» pairs;" " One in a dozen ;"**/» reach ;" "Pleasure 
in studying;" *^In all probability;" " Warms ff» the san, refreshes in the breeze" 
^-&y means ofj a Grecism. In and cU are often used in speaking of places or 
residences. In is more generally applied to coun^es and laige cities ; and ai to 
sbgle houses^ small places, or foreign dties. In implies enclosure, or something 
surrounding ; ai rather implies nearness to a point or border. " To touch, arrive, 
or land ai Boston ;" " To live in St Louis — in New York — ai Saratoga — at or on 
the next &rm ;" " To stay ai the tavern ;" " To stop ai or tn the next town ;" 
" To have a store on Broadway, at No. 40." " This produced a great sensation, 
not only tn England, but also at Paris, at Vienna, and cU the Hague." — MacatUay, 
The choice often depends on the distance : remote places dwindle, in the mental 
vision, to a mere point; so that ai becomes sufficiently definite. In is more de- 
finite than at : it vouches for an exact knowledge of the relation. When I say, 
" He is tn the tavern — in Constantinople," I assume to know that he is within 
these places, and not outside of them ; but when I say, " He is at the tavern— 
at Constantinople," I suggest simply that he is somewhere about these places— 
occasionally within them. 

Into is an inverted expression for io4n. The natural order is to, tnft>, tn; to 
approaches a boundary, into passes a boundary, and in does not pass out of a 
boundary. "To step into a carriage, and then ride in it;" "To flow into the 
sea;" "Made into doth;" " Driven into opposition ;" "Adopted in my schooV 
or, " into my achool," according to the sense. "To cut in two;" " To get «• a 
horse;" "To da^ to pieces;" "Office up staurs,'" — are all allowable as being 
figurative (see Metonymy and Synecdoche, p. 299). 

Notwithstanding implies unsuccessfol opposition, and is milder than despUa, 
Of is used nearly as much as all the other prepositions together. It gener- 
ally serves to limit the antecedent term by a subsequent term whose meaning 
is not exhausted or expressed by the former. It is the most general word for 
showing whence something comes, or else to what it belongs or pertains. " The 
rivers of America"--^Zace ; " Within ten feet of me ;" " The first month o/ the year 
— time;" "Days o/yore;" "A pitcher made o/silver^' — material; "The exploits 
of Bon Quixote" — source; "The house o/ my'fether"— My&ther'shouse; "The 
brother of the senator;" "A man o/ wealth"— cncomposwd by; "A man ©/wis- 
dom ;" " The pleasare of thinking of home""-*(2rai0n from ; " It makes sense oj 
itself '-—<««< (jf; "Thedty q/^ London"— cwwis^in^o/. 

On. " On the floor"-^toce; " On the wall;" "CM the ceiling;" " A boat on 
the river ;" "A city on the river ;" " On the left— right ;" " To stand on pillars;" 
"Blow on blow;" "To play on the fiute"— ptocc -f ; " On New-Tear*s Day"— 
time ;" " To pay on sight ;" " She wept on hearing the report" — Hme and eauue; 
"To keep the eye— the mind on something;" "Chitty on Contracts;" "To be 
on the wing*'— «iRpor<; " To rely on a person's yeracity" — support; "To take on 
oath ;" " To live on fruits — by sewing ;" " To go on a voyfi^ ;" " To be on fire ;" 
" My blessing on you ;" " To take pity on some one ;" " To have on trial ;" " To 
wait on some one ;" " To be on hand ;" " To be on the alert ;" " On a sudden." 

Ont'of. " Drawn otrfo/ a well;" "Otrf o/ jomt;" "Ota of tmef "Oirfo/ 
taste;" "Made ot«*o/ wax;" " Done ot*< o/ spite." 

Over is allied to cover. It is sometimes to on as a sur&ce is to a point 
" Over my head;" "Over logs and creeks;" "Over a spell of ackness" — an oft- 
staelej as it were, in the journey of life ; " To look over a book ;" " Over a 
month ;" " Over a dozen ;" " To grieve over calamities ;" " To rule over a na- 
tion." A higher position generally gi^d- .Mcrantage ; hence superiority is often 
compared to height and inferiority to lownesi. 
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Since reckons from a point of time. ** Since last OhristmaB.*' 

TUl reckons to a point of time. " UU next Christmas." 

Throngh* *^ Through the woods"— ^2ace; *^ Through man j ages"-— ^iiim; 
''To escape through a crevioe"— ^2ace and means; and tlras, causey as, "To fl^ 
through fear." Hence through approaches by and with so nearly as to be oftda 
osed for suggesting the intermediate or appointed channel for effecting some- 
tiiing. " I will send you the money through the bank." 

Throughont is a little more forcible than through ; signifying through in 
evQty part, through to the very end, or through and passing out '* Throughovi 
the uniyerse— the entire process — ^the day." 

To impUes tendency or approach. To^ iowa/rd, and into, have something in 
view; alvng^ vpj and doum^ do not *' 2b the river" — an object; "From mom 
to noon" — time; " 2b a dozen" — number; "Tbabusher — quantity; "Reduced 
to poverty" — stcUe ; ** Led to slaughter*' — act; "Anxious to learn" — in what respect ; 
" To dance to the violin" — cause or agreement. (See p. 216.) 2b, with the in- 
finitive, implies a closer connection than in order to. " Politicians endeavor 
please, in order to obtain as many votes as possible." Hero to and in order to 
are not interohangeable. To a question asked me by a surveyor, I answer : 
" Is parallel /o, runs parallel with ;" "At right angles wt/^" 

Toward, towards, less direct th^ to. " Towards me ;" " Toward noon ;" 
" Toward the dose of the war ;" " To contribute toward a sufllclent sum." 

Under. "Under foot — ^water;" " They crept along under the walls of the 
fiwrt;" "Under a dozen;" "Under age;" **To pass under inspection;" "To 
groan under a burden ;" hence power over, — " To be under restraint — under 
afflictions;" " Given under my signature" — by my authority; sometimes, " Over 
my signature." " Under the garb of friend^p ;" " Innocenoe presented under 
the figure of a dove." 

Up* Vp, upon, on, are analogous to to, into, in. The prominent idea of 
tip is elevation ; of on^ place : upon unites both meanings, and is sometimes used 
as a stronger term for on. " Up the ladder — driver." See On, 

With. SeeJ5yand/«. "The ship twYA its cargo;" " Girls wi& spark- 
ling eyes;" "A soldier toith a musket;" "Enameled wiOh flowers;" "To act 
iM^, firmness." " He died with a fever," implies that both died : say, " o/." " To 
dwell in security," not with. " To grow rich by working," not wiffi. " To 
end with a consonant ;" " To end in a consonant, &c. :" the former is perhaps 
better authorized. 

Within. "Within or in the house." "Within six months," differs from 
'^ jKi six months." " Within a year ago," not in. 

Without. " WUhout money— friends— beauty— hope." 

The longer or fuller prepositions are often merely a littie more forcible than 
the short ones, or slightly modify the sense ; as. Until, amongst, alongside, under- 
neath, unto, exciting. 

The remaining prepositions are most of them either poetic^ antique, technical, 
or oomia 

The teacher maj interrogate Us pupils Ume : Abandoned t Abb. 2b» 

A. — ^Abandoned to; abatement of; abhorrent to, from; abhorrence of; abide 
in, at, with, by; abommable to; abound in, with; abridge >h)m; abridgment cf; 
Shiooat from ; aibstamfrom; abut on, upon; accede to ; acceptable to ; access to ; 
accommodate to, with lodgings ; accord with, a thing to ; accordance with ; ac- 
countable to a person, /br a &mg; accuse of; acquunt with; acquiesce in; ac- 
quit of; adapted to; add to; address to; adhere to; adjacent to; adjourn to; 
adjudge to ; adjust to ; admonish of; admission to (access), into (entrance) ; ad* 
vantage over, of; advise of, to; advocate ybr; affection /tr; affinity to, wUh^ - 

12 
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b eh teen ; tSSdc^daaJbr; agree toUh a person, to what is propoaed, upon soniethiQg 
determined; agreeaUe io; alienate, alien, ./^vm; allude to; idter to, alteration in; 
amenable io; analogous Io; analogy to, between; angry toUh a person, at tt 
thing; annex to; animadrert on, vjKm; answer >br, to; antecedent to; antipathy 
to, against; anxious oiot^ ^; apology, apologize, for; appeal to; apply, ap- 
pli%3able, to; apprehensive of; appropria^ to; approve o/; ai)j^e «;i(A, againgt; 
array tot^ t» ; arrive a4 ; ask of a person, ^ what is wanted ; aspire to ; assent 
to; assimilate to; associate with; assure o/; atone /or; attach to; attain to; aX^ 
tend, attentive, to ; averse, aversion, to, /rom. 

B.^-Bani8hyn>m one place-*to another ; bare of; based on^ upon; beg^uile q( 
lOtiA (the moans) ; believe, belief in, on ; bereave of; bestow on, upon ; betray 
to a person, into a thing; betroth to; bigoted to; bind to, in^ i<po»; blame for ; 
blush a<; boast, brag, of; border on, tipon. 

C. — Call on, t^pon, or for a person, ai a house, fbr something ; capable of; 
capacity >br; careless, caraful, of in^ about; carp ai; catch ai; caution againU; 
certify to ; change^, to, in^o ; charge on or o^/ain^^ a person, toi^ a thing ; clear 
of; coalesce wWk ; coincide toi^ ; commune with ; commute (a punishment) <0^ 
for ; commit to ; communicate to, toi^ ; compare to (to liken unto), with (to view 
in connection with) ; compelled to ; comply, compliance, toi^ ; concede to ; con- 
ceive of; concur wUh a person, in a measure, to an effect ; condemned for a 
crime, to a punishment ; condescend to ; conduce to; confer on^ upon; confide in; 
conform, conformable, to, with; congenial to, with; congratulate on^ upon; con- 
secrate to ; consent to ; consign to ; consist of (composed of), in (comprised in), 
to»^ (to agree) ; consistent uriih; consonant with; contend wiOi^ against; contest 
wi(h : contiguous to ; contrast wUh ; contrary to ; contradistinction to ; conver- 
sant wiih persona^ in things (about and among are inelegant) ; convert to, into ; 
convict o/; convince of; copy a/(er actions, from thmgs ; correspond lot^ (oon- 
aiatent), to (anawering) ; correspondence loiift, to ; cured of 

D. — ^Deal in, by, with; debar ^om, o/; decide on^ ttpon; defend (others) /Vofii^ 
(ouraelvea) against ; deficient in ; defraud of; demand of; denounce against a 
person; depend, dependent, on^ upon; deprive of; deiiyeid from; derogate yViom; 
derogatory to; derogation >^om^ to; descended /rom; desirous (^f; desist >hm»; 
despair o/; despoil of; destined to; destitute of; detach from; detract from; 
deviate from; devolve on, upon; devote to; dictate to; die of a disease^ by an 
instrument, or by violence, for another ; differ with a person in opinion ; diflEbr, 
different, from ; diflBiculty in; diminish from; diminution of; disagree with, to 
something proposed; disagreeable to; disabled yh?m ; disappomted o/ what I 
fiedled to get, in something obtained; disapprove of; discourage from] discou- 
ragement to; disengaged >^m ; disgusted cU, with; dislike to; dismission yVicnn; 
disparagement to; dispose of; disposed to (inclined), ;fi)r; dispossess of; dis- 
qualify foTyfrom; dispute wUh; dissatisfied with; ^^xaentfrom; distinct, in dis- 
tinction, >Vo7» ; distinguish from, between; distrustfiil q^; divested of; divide ie- 
tween two^ among more; dote on ; doubt of about; dwdl in, at, on, 

B. — Eager in, for, defter; embark in, for; embellished loi^ ; emeriged from; 
employ in, on, upon, about; enamored of with; encounter with; encouragement 
to ; encroach on, upon; endeared to ; endeavor after a thing ; endowed, enduod, 
with; engaged in (work), with, for; enjoin on, upon; enter, entrance, on, upon, 
into; envious o/, a^; equal to, with; equivalent to; espouse to; estimated a< ; 
estranged from; exception from, to, against; exclude, exclusion, from; ex- 
clusive of; expelled .^^; expert in, at; extracted ^m; expressive of. 

F. — Fall under notice, to. ; familiar to me, I am familiar with ; &wn on, upon ; 
feed on, upon ; fight with, against, for; filled with; followed by ; fond of; fondneas 
for; foreign to, from; formed from (another word); founded upon, on, in; firee 
fivm; fiiendly to, towards; frightened at; frown at, upon; firoitfhl in, ^; 
taXiof. 
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G. — Glad o/, a^-~applied sometimes to what oonoenui anotber; gUmoe cO, 
upon ; glow i9iiA ; grapple vnih ; grateftd to a person, for a iayor ; grieve a(, for ' 
guard against 

H. — ^Hanker o/Zer; happen <o, on; healed q^; hinder from; hiasot; hold on, 
o/, in. 

L — ^Immersed tn ; impatient o^ )br, </; impenetrable lo, ly ; impervious io ; im- 
pose on, upon; inskxsessible ft? ; incentive to; incorporate wiihf into; inconsistent 
with; inculcate ofi^ upon; independent^ independently, of; indulge with occa- 
sionsdly, in habitually; indulgent to; influence over^ on, with; inform of aJbout, 
concerning; initiate into, in; inquire of afierffor, into; inroad into; insensible to, 
of; inseparable /rom; insinuate into; insist on, upon; inspection tn(o, over; in- 
struct in ; intent on, upon ; interfere, intermeddle, ujith ; intermediate between ; 
intervene betuxen ; introduce into a place, to a person ; intrude on, vpoOf into some- 
thing enclosed ; inured to ; invested with, tn^ 

J.— Jealous of; join wOh, to. 

K. — ^Enock atj on; known, unknown, to. 

Ik — ^Laden with ; lame of; land at; lean on, upon, against; level with; liberal 
of to; liken to; live in, at, with, oji, upon; long for, after; look on (in order to 
flee), for (in order to find), after-^ix) follow with the eye ; long /or, after, 

M. — ^Made of; marry to; meddle with; mediate between; meditate on, upon; 
martyr /or ; militate against; mingle toith; minister to ; mistrustful of; mix unth, 

N. — ^Necessaiy to, for ; need of; neglectful of; negotiate with. 

O.-^bedient ft?; object ft?, against; observant, observation, o/; obtrude on^ 
vqpon; offend against; offensive to; omitted from; operate on, upon; opposition 
to; overwhelmed totYA, by. 

P. — ^Part ^orw, with ; partake of; participate tn, of; partial to ; partiality to, for ; 
patient in, with, of; -p&yfor, to, with; peculiar ft>; penetrate tnft>; persevere in; 
pertinent ft> ; pitch upon, on ; pleasant to ; pleased with ; plunge into ; possessed 
of; prefer to, before, above ; preferable to ; preference ft>, over, before, above ; prefix 
to ; prejudice against ; prejudicial ft? ; preserve /rom ; preside oner; press on, upon ; 
presume on^ upon ; present things ft? a person ; pretend ft? ; prevaU on, upon, with, 
(to persuade,) over or against (to overcome) ; prevent firom ; prey on, upon ; prior 
ft?; productive of; profit by; profitable ft?; prone ft?; pronounce against a person, 
on a thing; protect others ^orn, ourselves against; protest against; proud of; 
provide with, for, against; purge of, from ; pursuant ft? ; pursuance of 

Q.— Quarrel with ; quarter on, upon, among ; questioned on, upon, by, 

R. — Reckon on, upon, wUh; recline on, upon; reconcile ft? (friendship), with 
Consistency); recover from ; reduce ft?, under (subjection) ; refiect on, upon; re- 
nrain from ; to have regard for, to pay regard ft?, in or with regard to ; rejoice at, 
in; relation <o;^reli8h of, for; (see taste;) release, relieve, ^ow»; rely on, upon; 
remark on, upon; remit ft?; remove from; repent of; replete unth; reproached 
for; resemblance ft?, between; resolve on, upon; rest tn, at, on, upon; respect ft?, 
tnortw^ respect ft?; restore ft?; restrain from; retire from; return ft?; rise 
above; rich, poor, tn; rid of; rob of; rove abouit, over; rub against; rule over. 

S. — Satiate, saturate, with; save from; seek for, after; share tn, of, with an- 
otiier ; send ft?, for ; sick of; significant of; similar ft? ; sink into, tn, beneath ; sit 
on, upon, in; skillful tn; smile ai, on, upon; snap, snatch, sneer, ai; solicitude 
abouit,for; sorry /or; stay tn, at, with; stick ft?, by; strip of; strive with, against; 
subject ft?; submit, submissive, ft?; substitute /or; subtract >Vt?m ; subside tnft? * 
suitable ft?, for ; surprised ai; suspected of, by ; Bweryefrom ; sympathize with. 

T. — ^Taste of something enjoyed, taste (—desire or capacity) for; tax with 
something done, for somethmg in view; tend ft?, towards; thankfiil of about, 
upon, on; touch (O, on, upon; transmit ft? ; troublesome 1o; true ft?/ trust tn, to. 
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IT.— Unlle witki •omethmg to; umaon wUh; naefol/ir, fo. 

▼.— Value t^pofi^ on; yaziation in a plan; Yest in a penon, with, in, n tiling 
Toid of. 

W.— Wait on, upon, for, at; mmt of; weary of; irwp ai, for; witDMB «f 
worthy, unworthy, of, 

7. — ^Yeamybr, iowardB; yield io ; yoke with, to. 

The same prepositio& that is required after a primitiye word, is generally re- 
quired after its derivatiyes ; as, " To comply with," "In compliance toith;" hxst, 
*' Dependent on," " Independent of" What preposition should be used, often 
depends on the following word, as well as on the preceding ; as, " To speak !» 
an audience ;" " To speak about the war ;" " To speak with eloquence." 



EXERCISES. 
Examples to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

Ibrm tkijfrapotiiiont and th$ advert t — 

1. 

The waters issued fiom* a care, and spread into a liquid plain.- The 
stars retire at the approach of day. We searched for violets on yonder 
bin A plain path leads through the bottom, between the river and the 
blu£&. The Rhone flows out" fix)m^ among the Alps. As to the ex- 
penses, we will help to de&ay them. Erom virtue to vice, the prog- 
ress is gradual 

8. 

Washington died at his residence, on the 19th of December, 1797, and 
was buried near the Potomac, among his relatives. The robin and the 
wren are flown, and from the shrub the jay. From crag to crag, the 
rattling peaics among, leaps the live thunder. Hold up" the flag. Turn 
over" another lea£ 

The window jingled in its crumbled frame ; 

And, through its manv gaps of destitution, 
Dolorous moans and hoUow sighings came, 
Like those of dissolution. — J3bo£ 

Overhead the dismal hiss 
Of fiery darts in flaming volleys ^ew-^MUon, 

(&) QuM. What tromf Ans, latusd ftom. QiMt. From whatf Am, From a mm. 
Eie. (b.) " From amonf* !■ a oomplez prepositioii, it eonslsta of two pnpositloiia oomMiMd 
and iiMd to ahoir tho oomplex lelatioa betwoen *'Jlow*' and *UI]M.** '* 

Eicamples to be Corrected. 

AH the liabilitieB to error in regard to prepositions^ may be reduced to the 
(bllowing heads: — 

1« Choice. 2. Position. B. Insertion or omission, 4. BepetiHan. 

I. Choice. 
In the use of prepositions, great care should be taken to select the 
(nost appropriate. 

The Bultfy evemng was followed, at night, with a heavy storm of rain. The 
ioa is adapled fixr hemp and tobaooa Congress consists in a Senate and a 
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H011B6 of BeprpaentatlTes. Of what does happineas oonsist ? Not anj syUai^ 
in a word maj take the accent In some derivatiTe words the e is omitted. 
The 6 is left out income of the derivatiye words. The government is based in 
republican principles. Q%e Saxons reduced the Britons to their own power. 
Said client beUeves tiiiat said judge is prejudiced to his cause. The case has no 
resemblance with the other. Some of the warriors wore an extra toft of feath- 
ers, in distinction to those who had brought in no scalps. In contradistino- 
tion from the other. Beligion and membership may dififer widely with each 
other. The judge is disqualified firom deciding in this case. — disqualified 
for — He was accused with having acted unfairly. He died lor thirst — ^with 
the bilious fever. GoL Washington was very ill with a fever. — Irving, You 
may rely in what I say, and confide on his honesty. I have little influence 
with him. — over Mm, These bonnets were brought in fashion last year. 
This is a very diflerent diimer to what we had yesterday. The bird flew up in 
the tree. Charles let his dollar drop in the creek. The persecutions of these 
wretched people were truly barbarous. — against ihese — It is an afiair on 
which I am not interested. Above this^ who shall fix a limit to his cares? 

He made the order in authority of the instructions he had received. — by 
authority of— But what is my grief in comparison of that which she bears ? 
He ended with a panegyric of modem sciences. I have an abhorrence to such 
politicians. It was no diminution to his greatness. He came of a sudden. 
About two months ago, he went out of a fine morning with a bundle m his hand. 
— Irving. I take a walk of eveninga. — a vjoXk. every evening; or, — a waXk 
almost every euening. He swerved out of the true course. He does not as- 
pire at political distinction. I was disappointed in the pleasure of meeting 
you. There is no need for so much preparation. His hardships produced 
little change on his appearance. I have been to New Orleans, and I am 
now going for New York. We remained at the South, in a little village. 
You will find me in No. 26, at Olive Street He was eager of making a dis- 
play. — eager to jnake — I find no difficulty of keeping up with my class. 
— <n keepiTig up — or, find it no difficulty to keep up — Ajoiong every class of 
people, self-interest prevails.* They quarreled amongst one another. — witk-^ 
There is constant hostility between these several trib^ Ho divided his estate 
between his son, daughter, and nephew. Such a series of words generally 
have a comma between each. — afier each word. A combat between twentj 
Texans against fifl;y Mexicans. —0/ . . . against-^t, between . . . and-^ TU.» 
space between the three lines is the area of the triangle. — voOhin — 

2. Position. 

1. Adjuncts should be so placed in the sentence as to make it cor- 
rect^ dear, and elegant 

2. A needless separation of the preposition from the word which it 
goyems, is generally inelegant 

3. Terms that express time or measure, should not be joined, by a prep* 
osition, to a word which they are not designed to limit 

There we saw some fellows digging gold from China. A Lecture on the 
methods of teaching Geography at 10 o'clock. He obtained a situation of great 
profit, in the beginning of his career. These verses were written by a young 
man who has long since lain in the grave, for his amusement Wanted — ^A 
young man to take care of some horses, of a religious turn of mind. He went 
to see his friends on horseback. Habits must be acquired of temperance and 
gelf-deniaL In every church it must be admitted there are some unworthy 
members. The customs and laws are very different from ours in some coun- 
tries. Many act so directly contrary to this method, that, from a habit of say 
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lug time and paper, which they aoquired at the uniTeiBity; they write Kn m 
diminutive a character that they can hardly read what they have written. Are 
these designs which any man who ks bom a Briton, in any circamstances or in. 
any situation, ought to be ashamed or afraid to avow ? Such boatman may re* 
ooyer, against such master or commander, the wages justly due him, aooordiog to 
the service rendered, notwithstanding such contract may be entire, in any oourt 
having jurisdiction. — R, S. of Mo. 

Whom did he give it to? lb whom did he^ Ac I never could ascertain 
what it was useful for. Whom was the message directed to ? Which of the 
books can I find it in ? How much did you send him to market with ? He 
rushed into, and expired in, the flames. — rushed into iheflameSy and expired vn 
them. The first law is difi'erent from, and much inferior to, the second. The 
cost of the carriage was added to, and greatly increased, my account. 

My mistress had a daughter of nine years old. — Swift, (Omit " off fi^r " nine 
years^^ limits "oW^" and not •* daughier,^^) Almost any boy of twelve years old 
knows as much. They enclosed the garden with a wall of six feet high. A 
monument of several centuries old. A room of twenty feet long and eighteen 
feet wida 

3. Insertion or Omission, 

1. We should not insert or omit prepositions so as to destroy the proper 
connection between other words. Prepositions should not be omitted, 
when required by the sense. 

2. Prepositions should not be inserted or omitted contrary to long 
and general usage. 

It was to your brother to whom I was mostly indebted. JH was yom 
"brother^ &a It was in vain to remonstrate. Allow me to present you with 
a gold watch. — to you a— or, you a— I will now present you with a syn- 
opsis. — SmitJCs Gram, The performance was approved of by all who saw it. 
Women are governed by fency in stead of by reason. It stands in the propo- 
sition introduced by ^ in stead of in a preceding sentence. — aoid not tn^-or 
else allowable. The proper course of action, in this case, is by assumpsit. 
— is assumpsU, By a deed of trust there will be a less troublesome security 
than by a mortgage. A deed of trust wiU, &c What went ye out for to see ? 
At about what time will you come agam? What use is it to me? The 
homed frog is nearly the size of a lizard. The sycamore was fifteen feet diame- 
ter. From having heard of his distress, I sent him reliefl From abusing his 
constitution in youth, he became prematurely old. Having abused, &c. My 
business prevented me attendmg the last meeting of the Sodety. He reftised 
taking any further notice of it — refused to take— She could not refrain shed- 
ding tears. ' I shall oppose the granting this company any more privileges. I 
shall oppose the granting of any more privileges to, &c There was no disputing the 
point — Irving, 

The remark is worthy the fool that made it The attack is unworthy your 
notice. San Francisco is the other side the Eocky Mountains. The spring is 
near to the house. She sat next u& He was banished the countiy-- ex- 
pelled the college. Many talented men have deserted from the party. The 
court of France or England was to be the umpire. I will consider of your prop- 
osition. I admit of what you say. You have anticipated on what I was 
going to say. It was rather the want of customers than money that induced 
him to abandon his business. — than that of money — Ignorance is the mottier 
of fear as weU as admiration. I put some apples into the buggy and my 
bat Oalifomia ^a not more noted for its gold than beara The calf followed 
on after its mother. The passion of anger leads to repentance. Anger Imds, 
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Ac. Wanied—A. joimg man of fix>m 16 to 21 yeais of age. The distance ftom 
before one ear to before the other, is 15 inches. (Change the sentence.) He 
was right in that which you blame him. —/or which — She took it more to 
heart than I thought for. — than I thought she would. Let us consider the 
works of nature and art, with proper attention. An event so unexpect^ to 
my mind and many others. One should not be omitted without the other. 
They should he either, both omitted or both inserted. You will seldon^ find a dull 
fellow of good education, but (if he happen to have some leisure on his hands) 
will turn his head to one of those two amusements for all fools of eminence, 
politics or poetry. — British Essayists. — to politics or to poetry, 

4. Repetition, 

A preposition, relating to a series of objects, must be used but onoe 
before the eiitire series, or be repeated before each term of the series. 

He is a man of sagacity, experience, and of honesty. By industry, by econ- 
omy, and good luck, he soon accumulated a fortune. Their hearts are torn by 
the worst, most troublesome and insatiable of all paanons, — ^by avarice, by ambi- 
tion, by fear, and jealousy. — Bwrke, . 

OBBESYATIOITB. 

1« What preposition is most appropriate in any given instanoe, does not always 
depend on the preceding or on the following term, but on the relation of the terms, 
or on the view that is taken of them. A different preposition may sometimes express 
the meaning as well, or more forcibly ; or it may be sufficiently definite by the aid 
of some principle ' in the Figures, to suggest the relation intended. To l>e able to 
use prepositions and conjunctions rightly, requires not only a thorough knowledge 
of them, but also an extensive and sagacious insight into the whole fabric of Ian- 
gnage. 

2« Adjuncts may often be variously placed in sentences, though they should 
generall;^ be placed as near as possible to the words to which they relate. A trouble- 
some adjunct is sometimes puiced most advantageouslv at the beginning, seldom 
at the end. Adjuncts should not be needlessly invertea. *' Of whom dia yon buy 
it ?" is a better expression than " Whxym did you buy it off" But when the relative 
is omitted, the preposition must be put at the end ; as, "1 have nothing to tie him 
with^'' i. e., I have nothing wUh which to tie him. To place an object common to 
both, after a transitive verb and a preposition, or after two or more prepositions 
separated by several intervening words, sometimes produces a disagreeable hiatus 
in the sense. When the objective term is short, it is better to place it after the first 
governing word, and its pronoun after the second ; but when it is long, it may be 
allowed to stand after all the governing words. " Here he saw, and was soon aftet 
surroundedd^ several .^uin«;" better, **Here he saw ^QV^rdMndUms^hy whom 
he was soon uierwords surrounded." " The second proposal was different from, 
and inferior to, the first f^ better, ** The second proposal was different from the 
frst, and inferior to t^." " He has quarreled wifh and betrayed every friend that 
ne ever had. '* He was descended /rom, and allied to, some of the best fiimilies of 
the State." 

We may say, "A child of six years," or, "A child of six years of age,''* or rather. 
"A child six years old;" but not^ " A child of six years old," for " six years" 
should modify " old," an4 not " child," A necessary modifying phrase or clause 
may sometimes be allowed to separate the adjanct from the preceding term ; as. 
^ In this diiUect we find written nearly the whole of what remains to us of ancien% 
Greek literature."— -Oo«fty. Adjuncts, in regard to position as well as signification, 
are much like adverbs and adjectives. 



the< 
tioui 

3. When the insertion or the omission of the preposition would cause a slight 
fiariation ia the sense, we should be very oareful to seieot the most appropriate ex- 
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pression. 7b Imow diifeTB fW>m to feiow ^: and to 0m<<, fh>m <o iMtf wiO. "IiiMi 
toiik An old friend, who showed me all the onrioeilieB of the dtr.** "I mef the 
stranger, bat passed on withont stopping." Utr can not, aoooramg to modem 
nsage, be properly used before the inflmtiye. "What went ye oat /or to see f^ 
shoald be, " What went ye oat toeeer^ When the antecedent term relates to two 
or more adjancts after it. the preposition most, in many oases, be repeated, to 
show this common relation: as. ^ Seligion is a comfort m yoatn as well as old 
age.'* — <u in old age, " Wealtn is more condadve to wickedness than piety." 
"^-ihan to pietiy, 

4* Jadlcioas repetition adds sometimes mnoh to the vigor and solemnity of the 
sentence. " This bm, though reiected here, will make its way to the public, to the 
nation, to the remotest wilds of America." — Ghatkam, <* All his talents and virtoea 
did not save hica from unpopularity— -/wm civil war-/iw» a prison— -^iw» a bar — 
from a scaffold V^-^Ifaeatuay, To avoid the tedlousness causea by^ plaomg many ob- 
lects after the same preposition, or by lepeating the same preposition veiy often, a 
ong series of terms is sometimes elegsnuy separated into groups, as in the follow- 
ing sentence : ** I could demonstrate that the whole of your political oondudr has 
been one continued series of weakness, temerity, and despotism ; of blundering i^ 
norance and wanton negligence ; and of the most notorious s^-^ility. inoapaeity, 
and corruption." — GhatMm. 



lo] 



11. CONJUNCTIONS. 

382. A conjunction is a word used to connect clauses or 
sentences, or else words or phrases in the same construction, and to 
show in what sense the parts are connected. 

Ex.—" The chain will gall, tkouah wreathed with roses." "^ you would enjoy 
the fiuit, pluck not the blossom.'' ** John iMd James are happy, heoawe they 
are good.'^ 

383. Two conjunctions are sometimes combined, and some 

phrases are customarily used as conjunctions. 

"Ex. — "^iu2 vet I would not get riches thus, ev&r^ if I were a beggar." " John, 
a$ wU at Arthur, must be punished, inaemueh a$ they have TK>th been dis- 
obedient." But when the woras of a phrase can be parsed as well according to 
their literal meaning, or when the conjunctions have each a separate influence over 
the sentence, they should be parsed separately. **A man's a man for aU thaiJ^ 
''But, if he &ils, aU is lo8t"-j?«< aU is^st, if he &ils. 

Conjunctions may be ^divided into three chief classes; codrdi- 
naUj subordinatCy and corresponding. 

384. A coordinate conjunction connects parts of equal rank» 
or parts of which one does not modify the other. 

385. A subordinate comunction connects parts of unequal 
rank, or parts of which one modifies the other. 

386* A corresponding conjunction su^ests another con- 
junction, and assists it in connecting the same parts. 

Ex. — ^And, but, or, nor ; if, that, because, therefore ; eUher^-^oTf neUker—noj^ 
The corresponding conjunctions are included in the other classes, and are easily 
distinguished ; the coordinate conjunctions are all the others, except the subdrdi- 
nate ^ and the subordinate are those which join on parts that have the sense of sub- 
stantives, adjectives, or adverbs, or that answer to the questions implying these 
elements. *^7%at he is strictiy honest, is true." What is true t ^' The belief 
thea the soul is immortal." What belief? "I came that I might hear him." 
Came whyf 

887. And^ or^ and nor^ are the conjunctiona most fireqaentlj 
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nsed'for connecting single words. And takes all together ; or, one 
at a time, or else any one to the exclasion of the rest; and nor, one 
at a time, and negatively. 

Ex. — " Bring jour book, slate, and atlas." *' Bring jonr hodkt slate, or atlas." 
'*Qod bids the ooean roar, or bids its roaring oease." '^The house has neither 
doors nor windows." 

388. But, if, and that, are the next most important conjunc- 
tions, and they are mostly nsed in connecting propositions. But 
implies opposition of meaning ; if, something conditional ; and thai 
is often a sort of handle to a group of words conceived as a whole. 

Ex.— ^' BGlton has line descriptions of morning ; hU not so many as Shake- 
speare." **^ spring has no blossoms, antonm wilfhave no fruit." *Ut is strange 
tAtU he never writes to ns.' * 

.389. One conjunction may sometimes be nsed in place of an- 
other ; bnt never when a meaning different from the one intended, 
can be inferred. 

Ex.—" I know him^ for I went to school with him." " I know him, heawM 1 
went to school with him." " God bids the ocean roar, or bids its roaring cease." 
'* Ood bids the ocean roar, ajui bids its roaring cease." " He sowed little, and 
reaped mnch." "He sowed little, hut reaped much." "Conjunctions connect 
words €Md sentences together," should be, "Conjunctions conneot words 01* 
Mntenoes." 

390. For the sake of brevity, elegance, or vigor, conjunctions 
are sometimes omitted, when the mind can connect the parts and see 
their dependence. 

Ex.—" 'Twas certain [ihai\ he could write, and cipher too." " Had I been al 
home, you should have staid" — ^I had been at home, you should have staid. 
" The woods are hushed, [and] the waters rest, 
[And] The lake is dork and still."— JC*«. mmans. * 

" The kin^ to Oxford sent a troop^of horse ; 
[ Ibr] The Tones own no argument but force." 

391. Conjunctions are usually first omitted, and then expressed ; 

other words are usually first expressed, and then omitted. 

Ex. — John, [and] James, and Thomas, were drowned. You may go, or [yM» 
fiMy] stay. 

892. The conjunction is sometimes used where it is usually 
omitted. 

1. At the beginning of a sentence, to make its introduction less 
abrupt ; 2. In the body of a sentence, when the speaker means to 
dwell on particulars, in order that the hearer may duly appreciate 
what he says. 

Ex. — "iln<2 teU me, I charge you, ye dan of my spouse. 

Why fold ye your mantles, why cloud ye your brows T' — GampbdL 

" Italy teems with recollections of every kind ; for courage, and wisdom, and 
power, and arts, afhd science, and beauty, and music, and desolation, have all made 
ft their dwelling-place." See also p. 266. 

393. When conjunctions connect words or phrases, these are 
nearly always in the same construction. 

Ex.— "ifory, Jane^ kdA Alios, \ went into the garden, and hrougU some largs^ 
rip0t and jviey peaches." Here the eonnected nouns are nominatives to the aam* 

12* 
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▼nbs/ the oonneoted yerbB or phnsas have the same sabjeot^ and the oonneofeed 
acUectiTes qualify the same noan. 

Most of the CODJ unctions have evidently emigrated from other 

parts of speech. 

Ex.— Both, either, that, adj,; then, yet, as, ode,; ezoept, if (—give), pioTided, 
seeing, MT&t. 



Connectivei may, in general, be divided into pure conjunctions^ 
conjunctive adverbSj conjunctive phrases^ and conjunctive or relative 
pronouns. 

And is the chief conjunction, and implies addition. It either connects parts 
that may be referred separately to a third, or it connects parts that must be re- 
ferred cory'ointly to a third. To avoid thiB latter sense, we must sometimes use 
or or some other oonnectiye. '* John and James Btudy"--J<^m studies, and James 
studies. '* John and Kate are a smiling couple;'' not, John is a smiling couple^ 
and Kate is a smiling couple. " Goujunctions connect words and sentences," may 
mean, ''Conjunctions connect words to sentences;" hence we should say, "Ck>ii,- 
junetions connect words or sentences." 

As. "As you have come, I will go with you"— twncc. " You are welcome 
as flowers in May"— comparison. "A letter represents an dementaiy sound ; 
as^ a^b,c ;" u &, such a sound as a, &, or e^ represents. " This is your duty cu an 
instructor" — appositicm. And so, perhaps, in this somewhat anomalous sentence^ 
" EngUind can spare such men as him" — 'Srougfiam^ it is best to parse him as in 
appositiou with men, being comprised in it. As should be used after such im- 
plying similarity or comparison, and sometimes after same used in the sense of 
such. As should be used before the infinitive expressing a consequence. '* He 
behaved so badly <u to be expelled"— i^Acrf he was expelled. A«, before a parti- 
ciple, sometimes implies cause, or points to the speciid view to be taken. " He 
was tried as having passed counterfeit money." *' He was represented to us 
as bemg well educated in mathematics." '* The soldiers were unprovided, as 
were also the officers"«i-afui so. As — as, as-'^so, so^^as, such — tw, imply com- 
parison. In some of the foregoing examples, as is rather a cor^unctive adtferb 
than pure cor^unctum. 

Although, See Though 

Because-^&y cause o£ "The water is cool, because I put ice into the 
pitcher" — Tialural coMse. '* The water is cool, because there is moisture on the 
pitcher" — logical cause^ reason. The one shows why it is so, and the other why 
I know it "A man should not be despised because he is poor." 

As is most incidental, or takes the slightest notice of an admitted cause; sines 
is more formal and serious, and invites attention to the alleged cause or reason ; 
for is less formal than because; because is the most formal and expressive word; 
inasmuch as implies an inference drawn only to the extent of a Umited cause. 

Both— afki— the one as well as the other; not only the one, but also the 
other. 

Bnt« "Wide will wear, but narrow will tear"— o» (he contrary. "He never 
could have been elected, but by my exertions in his behalf"'— ea;cep^. "I could 
not but notice how much he was confused"— do otherwise than. **The postboy 
is not so tured but (hat he can whistle"(— G. Brown)— «Aa< not. 

But is either a pure adversative or a reserving adversative ; however is milder, 
takes the least notice of objections, or simply waives them ; yd admits to some 
extent, but holds on to some weighty offset or obstacle ; stiU implies that the 
position is unmoved after all ; noiwiAstanding braves all opposition ; and never- 
fbsless is ^e strongest term, unplying that the position is not weakened ia 
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Either oorresponds to or ; and fieUher, to nor. It is Mimetimes neoeamy to 
apply them to more than two. The connected parts should be equally foil, and 
as nearly alike as they can conveniently be. tHiis last remark applies also to 
both, and sometimes to wheOur, 

Except. " He took no further notice of him, except when he happened to 
meet hira"— toA^c ouL " Except a man be bom again, he can not enter the king- 
dom of heaven"^-u7ife59. 

For has all the meanings of heeaase^ except the last. See Because. 

If, derired from fl^i;e— grant, allow. ^^If it continue to rain, the river will 
rise** — natural consequence. ^^If Tirgil was the better artist, Homer was tha 
greater genius*'— to^icerf consequence, " It has not been decided if the war is to 
continue or not;** better, whether. If the condition is granted, the inference is 
established; thus, "ijT A— B, 0— D; A— B; therefore 0—D.'* "^ Machines 
joined in the public rejoicing, he is inconsistent; t/he did not, he is unpatriotic ; 
but he either joined or did not jom, therefore he is either inconsistent or xol" 
patriotic."— i>0mo9<%«ne9. Such an argument is called a dilemma. There is 
sometimes nice choosing between if and token. When always has a tincture of 
time ; if never. "A diphthong is proper if both the vowels are sounded ;*' not, 
"A diphthong is proper wfien both the vowels are sounded;" for the latter may 
imply that the same diphthong is sometimes proper, and sometimes improper. 

I«e8t« <*I will write to him, lest he neglect my business'*— (M not '* Cain's 
apprehensions were excited, lest he should meet the retribution of his crime**^* 
for fear thoL "Afraid fe»<'*— Johnson ; " Fearful fe*<"— Pebscott ; better, that. 

"Moreover and furthermore appear to connect only paragraphs.** — O. W, 
Qitibs. **Moreoverf by them is thy servant warned.** — B&le. This is generally, 
though not alwajpt, true. 

If evertheless. << It is true that Homer sometimes nods ; nevertheless, he is 
still the greatest of ancient poets.** 

Notwithstanding, " Great quantities of grain were raised, notwithstanding 
the soil is so poor.*' 

Or is either exclusive or distribuHve, " The punishment is $100, or imprison- 
ment in jail for three months ;** not both. " Sheep are white or black;*' i, «., 
some are white, and some are black. " The relative pronoun is resumptive or 
restrictive; i. e., sometimes resumptive, and sometimes restrictive. Or may 
imply either a diJETerence in things, or merely a difference in words. " In a cabm 
or in a palace ;** *' In an Indian hut, or wigwam.** In this latter sense, either 
can not be used; and hence either is often used or needed to exclude this latter 
sense. Sometimes else is added to or, for the same purpose. To avoid the am- 
biguous sense of or, lawyers use aUas, when there is a mere change of names 
See Whereas. 

Neither is the proper correlative of nor; sometimes it is used as a correla- 
tive to other negatiLvea^ and sometimes it is used as an independent conjunction. 
" She is neither handsome nor amiable." " My brows become nothing else, nor 
th&t weH neither.^-^Shak. **Be not too tame neither.^* — Shak. "He had no 
money, neither could he find any employment.*' Whether, in two of the fore- 
going examples, eHhor or neither diould be used after nor, custom has not decided 
as yet, though I incline to think neither should be considered the proper 
strengthening or correlative word. 

If or. It is sometimes difficult to determine whether or or nor should be iised 
to continue a negative sense after a preceding negative. Usage seems to g^ve 
the preference to nor; especially when the parts connected are long, or em 
phtttically distinguished, or do not have a conunon dependonco en the first nega- 
tive. '* The King has no arbitrary power to give him ; yoqr I^ordabips bavf 
moi; fior the Commons; nor the whole LQgiilaturo.*'-^A4riU. '< Never pal'jm- 
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niate any maii| nor give the least enoooragement to calumniators.'' Here ^ 
ooold not have been used. *' Yet Paul did not waste all his hours in this idle 
vaporing, nor in the pleasures of the table.** — Prescott. "But not thieves; nor 
robbers ; nor mobs ; nor rioters, insurgents, or rebels.** — Parsons on OontracU. 
'*! can not see better than another, nor walk so welL** — Oarrick. "I can not 
tell which waj his Majesty went, nor whether there is an/ one with hinL^*— 
FiOdinff, 

But or may be preferable to noTj when the parts are short and closely con-' 
nected, or when the preceding negative plainly affects all the parts, or when the 
parts are not emphatically distinguished, or when the latter part is merely ex- 
planatory or aherxiative. "Ko senator or representative shall be appointed to^" 
Ac " This was not to be ascribed chiefly or solely to poUtical animosity.*'— 
Macauby. "^tie of gratitude or of honor could bind him.** — Id. "So long 
as they did not meddle with politics or religion.*' — PrescoU. '^No special wwda^ 
or form, are neceesacy to make the contract bmding.*' — Poyrsons, Nor sometimea 
cuts off preceding, modifying, or other wordi^ and then or must be used ; as, 
"You can not be too exact or honest in your business,*' i 6., nor too honest^ 
" You can not be too exact nor honest in your business," implies that it is im- 
possible to be honest. " These syllables are not always sounded or accented in 
the same way.** " There was no excess of fraud or cruelty, of which he was not 
capable.** — Macaulay, Here nor would suggest "no cruelty," and not, " no ex- 
cess of cruelty." Nor sometimes allows the word after it to have the widest 
application ; as, "There is no person nor law to prevent him," t. «., nor law In 
general Better: " There is no person, no law,** etc., or, " There is no person or 
law,** etc., or, " Kiere is no person nor any law,'* etc. "When or would suggest 
that the latter part is merely alternative when it really is not so, nor must be 
used, or else some other mode of expression ; as, "i/b dependent proposition, 
nor clauae,*' Ac., or, "^ dependent proposition, or oiJker dause,'* &a 
** Beasons retnro, bat not to me retnnu Seasons retorn, but not to me retarns 

Day, or the awfet approach of even or morn. Day, nor the sweet approach of even or mom. 
Or sight of yemal bloom, or summer's rose, JSfor sight of yemal bloom, or summer's roeot 
Or flocks, or herds, or human faoe divine.** Or flo<a:s, or herds, or human face divine. 

JfiUon. Ooold Brawn's MmmdaSion, 

Or and nor are sometimes used by poets in stead of eHher and neither. **0r 
floating loose, or stiff with mazy gold.*' — MiUon, "Nor in sheet nor in shroud 
we wound him.*' — Wolfe, 

Provided* *'M the Other's death the property is divided equally, providdd 
there is no will to the contrary." 

Since* The cause or motive always jH^cedes in time ; hence since may be 
used as a ooz\junction. ** Since you have brought your hounds, we will take 
a hunt" 

StiU. "Though their homes were laid waste, sUU the spuit of the pec^ 
was invincible"— ye/ even then. 

Than should be used afl^r comparatives, and after other, else, otherwise^ 
rather, and words of similar meaning. Besides may also be used after dae or 
other, when the sense requires it It joins on something as additional, or to be 
mduded with what has been previously mentioned. " He will hold the land 
against all others Vian the king;" t. «., but not against him. "He will hold 
the land against all others hes&s the king;** tL e., not merely against him, bat 
against all others toa 

That properly introduces a consequence or purpose; sometimes it heads a 
group of words that form an expanded explanation in reference to some other 
word. "There was such a noise thai we could not study.*' "I camd thai I 
might assist you.** "Olie Bible is such Ihat a child can understand i1^ and yet 
a philosopher may study it all his life." After words of fearing, doubting, dany- 
imfi, ana some others^ du^ lut whai,,hui thai, lest, or lest thai, should not be used 
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far ftot " I do not doubt Ind ihai you will suooeed," seems to except the ygtj 
thing not excepted: saj, '^I do not doubt ^Aa< 70a wOl succeed." 

Therefore. '<It has rained, iher^ore the. grass will grow^^-na^uraZ conM- 
qumcA. " The dust is laid, therefore it has rained" — logical consequence^ conclusion. 

Then is less formal than therefore, and so Is still less formal ; fience refers to 
a cause near at hand ; thence to a remoter one; wherefore to something imme- 
diately preceding ; therefore deduces an important conclusion, and often refers to 
a series of caoaes or reasons ; accordimgly introduces what chimes in with nature 
and reason or some admitted statement ; and consequenUy sums up matters in the 
most fonnft style. 

Though, although, imply admission or opposition. (See the preceding 
paragraph.) ** The Spaniards pushed on, aWhough the barbarians clambered up^ 
and broke in upon their ranks" — notwithstanding, — " though the barbariaDs" 
■>^the barbarians, however — As though is often improperly used for cu if. 

Unless attaches to a clause the exception which would establish the oppo- 
ste clause. '*A man can not be convicted, unless he is guilty"--^ not **The 
accused is set at liberty, unless he has been convicted''««&t«< not. . . .«/. 

Whereas. " Whereas it doth appear that one Isaac Bertram, alias William 
Burton," Ao.'^sinee, or, inasfnuch as. *' His good deeds are never thought o^ 
wTiereas his evil ones are eveiywhere told and exaggerated"*«i<9A»&, on the 
contrary. 

Whether. See ^/T and Miher. 

Yet* << Though resistance to the tyrant qnead desolation over our lands^ 
yet fhture industry may repa^ them"«4htnre indostry, Aou;«ver, may, to 

Again^ also, Juneever, now, nay, even, further, furthermore, namely, there/ore, 
wherefore, otherwise, Hheunse, so, stiQ, thus, else, accordingly, consequently, and a 
few other such words, though originally adverb^ are considered by many gram- 
marians conjunctions when they stand near the beginning of a cuause or sen- 
tence, or when they introduce something. Most of them have acquired their 
conjunctive sense by ellipsis. The pupil should consider whether they modiiy 
according to their usual meaning, or connect like conjunctions, and then parse 
them accordingly. It may sometimes be a matter of little consequence to which 
dass they are referred, provided their meaning, or £>roe in the sentence^ is folly 
understood. 

Some of these words are occasionally used to avoid a too frequent repetition 
of some very common CQujunctions ; such as and, 'or, Jmt. Sometimes they 
merely assist or strengthen the conjunction. ** He has a laborious profession ; 
but it ii very lucrative." '*He has a laborious profession; Junoever, it is very 
lucrative^" "The com was sold, and also delivered, before we saw it, or even 
heard of it" 

Conjunctive adverbs have ahready been considered. See p. 241. 

Cht^wictive phrases are such as, on ^ contrary, on the other hand, the mmneni 
that, <is weU as. Most of them are often used to relieve or strengthen the ordi- 
nary connectives. Some clauses are connected simply by having a correlative 
sense; and the phrases which give them this sense, may also be termed conjuno' 
fwe phrases. **The more we have, the more we want." 

The limger oonjunotiona or expressions are sometimes merely a little more 
emphatic or forcible. 

All the relative pronouns attach clauses in the sense of adjectives or nouns. 
(See pp. 128-31.) Hence cmd is often improperly used before relative clauses. 
**The windmill on the hill, and which was built last year, has been blown 
down." Omit cmd. ''Here lies buried Thomas Brown, who founded this city, 
and who died in 1*797." Here and is proper, for it joins the relative olaxiae to 
the one preceding it, while who jdns it to the antecedent 
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BXEBGISES. 
Examples to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

Porw ikt etn^uneHonif jprepoaiUani, amd adverbs ^— 

1. 

Her eyes are bright and* blue. The ship carried off a load of ice, and^ 
brou^t back sugar, coffee^ and spices. Never show your teeth, unless 
you can bite. Talk not too much, nor of thyself. Fear God, and keep 
nis commandments ; for this comprehends the whole duty of man. To 
learn in youth, is less painful than to be ignorant in old age. No other 
persons are so'* blind as^* those'* who will not see. 

s. 

He supposed that his defeat gave us hope that he would yield to our 
forces, inasmuch* as he belieyed we were sure that he could now receive 
no reenforcements. — Washington, 

However, since the best of us have too many infirmities to answer for, 
we ought not to be too severe upon those of others; and therefore, if our 
brother is in trouble, we ought to help him, without inquiring over seriously 
what produced it — Stoifi. 

We are annoyed either' by our own follies, vices^ and misfortunes, or 
by those of others ; so that &e greater part of life, with the many, con- 
sists of suffering and sorrow. — Johnson. 



(a.)— >!■ a conJtMcHon (def.) ; eodrdinaUt it connects parts of which one does not x 
ify the other; copulative^ it implies addition ; and here eonnects ** bright" and ** Nue,** ac- 
cording to Knle XV. (b.) is a eonjtmeH<ni, etc. ; it implies addition; and here ooxmeeli 

tvo phrases, according to Hole XT. (e.) ^'Incumueh aa"* is a eonjuneUve pkraa&y or simply a 
eonjunetion^ etc ; it implies cause or reason ; and here connects clanses or sentences, acowd- 
ing to Hole XV. ((L)—--ia a eorreaponding eonjuneUon^ it assists another ooiUnnctlon, etc. 

Examples to be Corrected. 

All the liabilities to ermr in regard to conjunctions or connectives, may be 
reduced to the Allowing heads : — 

!• Choice. 2. Position. 3. Insertion or omission. 4. The 
parts connected. 

1. Choice. 

1. The simplest and most appropriate connective should always be 
selected. 

2. Two or more connectives occupying different places in the sentence, 
and serving to unite the same parts, shoidd exactly correspond. 

Your notions are too refined, so as we are not likely to agrea — m> thai^ 
He was dismissed, not so much because he was too yoang, but because he was 
too unskillfuL — as because-^ A coDJunction connects words, phrases, and 
clauses. The land is equally adapted to farming or to pasturage. To borrow 
or to lend may be equally imprudent ProportioD is simple and compound, 
— either. . . .or — I can not conceive how my horse got away, without some* 
body untied hun, --unkss^ I do not know why he should have bought the 
kit without he bought it for speoulation. The report is the same with that 
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wbioh I heard. — ^ same as thai — I have the same opinion of the matter 
with mj friend. A man of great ability, but for all that he is not sacoessfaL 
— and yet — They told us how that it happened. — how U — He is too reck- 
less and indolent that we should put oonfidence in him. —for tu to pui — The 
multitude rebuked them, because they should hold their peace. The donation 
was the more acceptable, that it was given without solicitation. I will see if 
it snows or not — whether — Do you know if the mail has arrived ? If a 
body moves in a curve, the curve is in one plane. When^ &c The last of 
the horses had scarcely crossed the bridge, than the head of the thurd battalion 
appeared on the other side. — Harper's Magassine. I will go,exoept I should be 
ill. I saw them all unless two or three. So as that his doctrines were em- 
braced by great numbers. To go by water will be equally as expensive as to 
go by land. 

He looked as though he could eat up an ox, and pick his teeth with the horns. 
— Irving, — as if— I will assist you, if that you can not do the work your- 
8el£ Some useftil maxims, and which I shall never forget, I learned from him. 
— maximSf which — Some of the land, and for which he paid the highest price, 
was subject to overflow. He soon discovered some qualities in her, of a dis- 
agreeable nature, and which gradually implanted aversion. The money was 
stolen at the time that the boat was landing. At the time that I saw her, she 
wa3 young and beautiful Gsesar wrote in the same manner that he fought 
This is one reason that he will not comply. — why — A wise man will be 
contented that his glory shall be deferred till such a time as he shall be truly 
glorified. — iiU the time at which — He holds no opinion but what is supported 
by authority and reason. — Kent This passion arises from much the same cause 
as sympathy. — Btsrke. Bruce spoke of himself and his compeers as being 
neither Scottish or English, but Norman, barons. — Scott I could not buy it 
nor borrow it — neither ,,. .nor — His life is neither tossed in boisterous 
seas or the vexatious world, or lost in slothful ease. He has no love nor vene* 
ration for his superiors. Neither flatter or contemn the rich or the great 
There was no place so hidden nor remote as the plague did not find it We 
need not, nor do not, confine the purposes of Grod. — ofki — I will defiraud 
nobody, nor nobody shall defraud me. No problem is so difficult whidi he can 
not solve. — ^at he can not solve it No occupation is so easy and simple^ but 
it requires some care and cultivation. 

He could not deny but what he borrowed the money. — deny (hai-^ There 
is no question but the universe has certain bounds to it,— -Addison. I have no 
doubt but that the pistol is a relic of the buccaneers. — Irving, A corrupt gov- 
ernor is nothing elsft but a reigning sin. — than a— She thinks of little else 
but dressing and visiting. He is fond of nothing else but play and mischieC 
This is none other but the gate of Paradise. &irest flower, no sooner blown 
but blasted I — MiUon, Unaccommodated man is no more but such a poor, bare, 
forked animal as thou art — Shak. I can not otherwise reduce these fractions 
but by multiplying by the denominators. There is no other umbrella here but 
mine. The book is not as accurate as I wished it to be. — so accaraie-^ He 
is, as &r as I can judge, well qualified. So still he sat as those who wait till 
judgment speak the doom of fate. His weakness iis such as that he can not 
sit up. Do your work so as that you will not be obliged to do it agsdn. There 
is no disposition naturally so good as that It does not require cultivation. I will 
not go away till your brother returns. (Perhaps allowable; though 6e/)re seems 
preferable to tiU.) The loafer seems to be created for no other purpose but to 
keep up the ancient and honorable order of idlen^jss. — Irving. — other. . . . tta»— 
orj no purpose. . . .excq>t — Such writers have no other standard but what ap- 
pears to be &shionable and popular. — JBletir^s Bhetoric 
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2. Position. 

(See page 246.) 

He is unqnalifled for either teaching mathematics or languages. I shaU 
neither depend on you nor on hioL — neither on you nor on him, The.fiinn 
wiU then either be rented or sold. Some nouns are either used in the singular 
or in the plural number. Some nouns are used either in the singular or the 
$)lural number. Mules are both Imported from Kentucky and Missouri. Mules 
are imported both from Kentucky and Missouri. Mules are imported from 
both Kentucky and from Missouri 

3. Insertion or Omission. 

1. Goimectiyes should not be used so frequently as to encnmber the 
sentence. 

2. Gonnectiyes should not be used so seldom that the discourse is ren- 
dered too fragmentary, or the connection between the parts obscure. 

John, and Mary, and 'William, and Susan, went to visit their uncle. He is 
a man of visionary notions, unacquainted with the world, unfit to live in it. 
The important relations of masters and servants, and husbands and wives, and 
brothers and sisters, and friends and citizens. WhUe the earth remainetii, seed- 
time and harvest, cold, heat, summer, winter, day and night, shall not ceasa 
It happened one day he went out of curiosdty to see the great Duke's lions. — 
Addison, Surely no man is so in&tuated to wish for a government different 
from that which we have. 



4. The Farts Connected. 

1. To vary connected or related parts needlessly, in kind or form, Is 
generally inelegant 

2. When a part has a common dependence on two connected parts 
before it or after it, it should be proper when construed with eadi. 

He managed the affair wisely and with caution. — msely and caif<iot»Zy— or, 
mO^ wisdom omd cauiion. In the morning of life we set out with joy and hope- 
fully, but we soon pursue our journey sorrowfully and with despondence. Enr 
joying health, and to live in peace, are great blessing& You may take some 
or all the apples in the basket (Hardly allowable ; say rather, '* Ton may take 
some of the apples in the basket, or aUof themy) He either could not, nor wished, 
to refute the argument It is grammatically independent, but referring logio- 
ally to some indefinite person. To borrow is easier than paying, --^thcm 1o 
pay. She was a young lady of great beauty, and possessing an ample fortune. 
—<md an ample fortune. The author is more remarkable for strength of senti- 
ment than harmonious language. — than for harmony of language. He did 
not mention Leonora, nor that her father was dead, —nor herfaihef's death. 
He can bribe, but he is not able to seduce; he can buy, but he has not the power 
of gaining; he can lie, but no one is deceived by him. — hut he can notr^ He 
embraced ^e cause of liberty faintiy, and pursued it without resolution; he grew 
tired of if when he had much to hope, and gave it up when there was no 
ground of apprehension. 

He ought and will go this evening, -^ought to go and mU go — He can 
and ought to give more attention to his business. Cedar is not so hard but 
more durable than oak. -^eo hoard as oak, hut more duraible. She is fidrer, 
but not so amiable, as her sister. It is different but better than the dd. The 
court of chancery frequentiy mitigates and breaks the teeth of the common lanr. 
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— Addiaon. We could not find the place nor the persons by whom the goo<ls 
iiad been concealed. That lot is preferable and cheaper than the other. The 
opinions of the few must be oyerroled and sabniit to the opinions of the many, 
luto this caye we luckily found the way, and a comfortable shelter, —and U 
afforded U8 a comJbrtdMe sheUer. The comparison depends on the sound or the 
number of syllables compcMsing the word. Whatever we do, shall be displayed 
and heard in the clearest light 

0B8BBVATI0S8. 

1. By means of oox^nnotions, the speaker or writer intimates that his disoourae 
is to be continued, and generally how ne means what he is about to say to be re- 
garded in reference to what he has already said. Thejr serre to unite, or bind 
together, the several parts of sentenoes, or to attach additional sentences to the pie- 
ceding discourse. It baa been said that they are to other parts of discourse iniat 
nails and mortar are to other building materials. 

Coigunotlons depend perhaps more on the mind than on the external world, or 
Jess on the outward world than most other words : and hence those of one language 
can perhaps never be all predsely translated by tnose of another. If I say to you, 
*< Our tea is brought fh>m China, and our coflbe firom the Indies,^' I bring together, 
into one sentence, things not necessarily connected by nature : if I suspect that 
you believe both are brought from China. I would be apt to say. ** Our tea is 
brought fiom China, hut our coffee is brouent ftom the Indies ;" or, **' Though our 
tea is brought from China, yet our coffee is brought from the Indies." The speaker 
or writer has always sometning in view, or supposes a certain tendency m the 
minds of those whom he addresses ; and he selects Ms conjunctions accordingly. 
As the number of conjunctions is comparatively small fbr all the windings and 
labyrinths of thooght, we may infer that conjunctions are used with consiaerable 
va^eness, and have various shades of meaning, which must often be inferred 
rather from the parts connected, than from any definition that can be given. In 
reasoning, the effect of the conjunctions, and the meaning of the parts connected, 
should always be very carefully examined. 

3* 7%at, \fy and some other conjunctions, are frequently omitted to avoid heavi- 
ness or harshness of expression, or when the connection and dependence of the 
parts is sufficiently obvious. " I am satisfied that is the proper pfan"— I am sati*- 
ned that that is the proper plan. " Were it so"— ^ it were so. The judicious in- 
sertion or omission of coz^unctions sometimes contributes much to the elegance or 
expressiveness of sentenoes. Sepetition implies deliberation, or a desire to make 
the most of the matter. The omission of the conjunction usually implies rapidity, 
baste, or so deep an interest, on tikie part of the speaker, in what is uttered, that he 
can not pay attention to connectives or unimportant words. A series of terms are 
sometimes elegantiy connected in pairs or groups. See pp. 847, 858. 

The following paragraphs exhibit, the one, frugality, the other, profusion, in the 
use of connectives, carried perhaps to the ferthest point of endurance :— 

*' Morning came : we rushed to the fight ; from wing to win^ is the rolling 
strife. They fell like the thistie^s head beneath the autumnal wmds. In armor 
came a stately form : I mixed my strokes with the chief. By turns our shidds 
are pierced : loud rung our steely nuuls. His helmet fell to the ground. In 
brightness shone tiie foe. His eyes, two pleasant flames, rolled between his wan- 
dering locks. I knew Catlimor of Atba ; I threw my spear on the earth. Bark 
we turned, and silent passed to mix with other foes." — Osrian. 

*<And the three companies blew the trumpets, and brake the pitchers, and 
held the lamps in their hands, and the trumpets in their right Hands to blow 
withal : and tney cried, The sword of the Lord, and of Gideon. And they stood 
every man in his place round about the camp ; and all the host ran, and cried, and 
fled.''-5idfo. 

4* When the mind naturally expects unifonnily of structure, a deviation is 
generally harsh, and should be avoided. Hence, for instance, "He went to plunr 
3«r, instead of govsminff, the colony," though a mode of expression used by good 
writers, would probably be better expressed by saymg, " to plunder^ and not to 
fovernj^^ or, " rOher to plunder than to govern.''^ But when the sense or even thit 
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UMlody of the Benteooe requires « diilbrenoe of Btractnre, « derisdmi is ttUowsUe j 
SB, ** He has merely Btmng toother words gnunnuiticaU^, and without sbsmdity.'* 
To say, ** He has merely strung together words grsmmatioally, and not sbsordly," 
might convey a different meanmg. 

A part relating to two or more connected parts, is nsually constraed in the 
mind with each, and hence it should make sense with each. ** He eon and au^lU 
to go this evening"— He ean to and ought to go this evening. " It is diferent and 
ii^erior to the second"— It is <2i^0ren< to and vnferwr to the second. Therefore 
say, '* He oun go and ouakb to go this evening ;" * It is diferent from the seoond, 
and inf trior to it." "He was as much belr *ed, hut less admired, than his 
brother"— He was as mnch beloved than his biother, bat less admired than his 
brother : say, '^ He was as much beloved as Ins brother, bat less admired." In 
each sentences, it is caBtomary to make the third part relate to only one of the 
connected parts, by completing the constraction with the first connected part, and 
reqoiring the reader to sapply the third part, in a suitable form, after the second 
connected part. When the two connected parts are very short, and the other part 
is very long, I qaestion the impropriety of placing the latter after the other two, 
and reqainng the reader to sapply it in its proper form after the first of the con- 
nected parts. Why not sapply a proper expression after the first, as well as after 
the second, of the connected parts f "An improper fraction is eqaal to, or greater 
than. 1, because it expresses at many or more pcurtt than it tdks» to equal a unUJ^ — 
Z>. P. GdOnim, To put the latter part of this sentence in a different form, would 
make the sentence rather stiff, affected, and pedantic Besides, the construction 
seems to be no worse than that of such well^tablished expressions as, "Preceded 
by MM 01* more eoneomuUe.^'* 

la. INTERJECTIONS. 

894. An interjection is a word that expresses an emotion 

only, and is not connected in construction with any other word. 

Ex.— "*t>,sto7 'the maiden said, 'and rest.'" "^12m, oZm / fair luds." "A*/ 
ucTer trouble thy head with such fkncies." 

^ Few, few, shall part where many meet I ^^Ah / fbw shall part where many meet I 

The snow shall be their winding-sheet, The snow shall oe their windinff-sheet. 

And every clod beneath their feet And every dod beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier's sepulchre 1" Shall be a soldier's sepulchre 1" 

The latter stanza is the frst as it was afterwards improved. Ah indicates much 
better the transition from the storm of battle to the wail of woe. See also p. 56. 

395. Words from almost every other part of speech, and some- 
times entire phrases, when abruptly uttered to express emotion, may 
become interjections. 

Ex.— 49trange I behold I what ! why I indeed I mercy I away I ''Why, <X«^ 
ihoref there /" ^^FU^ and brimetone I what have you been doing 7" 

896. But when it is not the chief purpose of the word to ex- 
press emotion, and when the omitted words are obvious, it may be 
better to parse the word as usual. 

Ex. — ^^Patiencey good ladv 1 eomfort^ gentle Constance 1" — Shaihetipeare, 
Hone patience, good lady I reowoe comfort, [—be consoled,] gentle Constance. 

397. Words used in speaking to the inferior animals, and imi* 
tative words that are uttered with emotion, are generally inter- 
jections. 

Ex.— Haw I gee \ whoh I scat I whist I 'st, 'st ! '< The words are fine, bat as to 
flie sense— 6Hi-A/"~iV;Miq»ap«r. *<Up comes a man on a sadden, step/ dauiki 
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smdlb out the candle, and oarriea Awaj sQ the cash." IntsijeotkMia. " When, 
€Uek I the string the lateb did draw, and, fVs / the door went to the wa'."->-jBiim<. 
Inteijections rather than adverbe. *' The lark that <irro4irr« ehantB."--/S%aik. Ad- 
verb, showiDK how. '^With a len^ened, loud haUoo, Uir^oho^ UtrvikU^ <t»- 
%oko(Hho^'* — 'Riwnymm* A noon, descnptiTe of IMoo, 

" Go, fiT^t you to bed and repoae — 
To sit up so late is a soaudal ; 
But, ere you have ta'en off your clothes, 
Se sure that you blow out the candle. 

If su<di an expression can be parsed at all, it must be.parsed as an hiteijection : 
it may be said to indicate pleasurable emotions. 

398. The case of a substantive after an interjection^ often de- 
pends on some word understood. 

Ex.—" Ah am/''— Ah I f%Jt,y hm; or, Ah I what has happened to m$f or, Ah ! 
wo is to AM / or, Ah 1 it gnnea me, "Ah 1 luckless P'— Aiil luokless am J I *' 0, 
happy iM /"— 0, happy are we I See also p. 14^ 

399. When an interjection is used, it is generally placed at the 
beginning of the sentence ; but sometimes within the sentence, or 
even at the end ;, and sometimes it stands alone. In its syntax, it is 
always independent of other words. 



EXERCISES. 



Examples to be Analyzed and ParseO. 

Bune aU the toards: — 

Alas! the way is wearisome and long. Adieu, and let me hear from you 
soon again. Gods*! if I could but paint a dying groan. Ah me I Hist I 
hush! within the gloom of yonder trees, metbought a figure passed. 
Ha, ha, ha**! well* said. Welcome, **welcome, La&yette! Out upon 
heH I tiiou torturest me, Tubal. 

The Armobt. — ^Ahl what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 

When the Death Angel touches those swift keys I 

(0.) **Ood»^ is heie used as an interjeetion, it is abruptly attered to express an emotion, 
etc (b.) '''Ha, ha, ha r in an int&rjeetion, etc. (e.) That V&ng was " veU said.**. {(L) ''Out 
nipon herr is an iniefjeeUonai phrase, it is abruptly uttered to express an emotion ; it de- 
notes anger, etc 

OBSESVATIOKS. 

Some mteijeotions may be attered by the speaker when alone, as dku ; others 
always have reference to another being, as farewell. Some denote painftil emo- 
tions, as pish ; others pleasnrable emotions, as hurrah. Some indicate intense 
feeling, as oh; others, slight emotion, as eh. Some, depressed feelings, as aloe; 
others, buoyant emotions, as h^ho. Some of them, as 0^ ah^ are, like laiij^hter 
and weeping, nniversal expressions for certain feelings: they are foond m all 
languages. 

Tnteijections are most apt to occur when the mind is agitated or suddenly ez- 
dted ; and hence we meet with them most frequently in poems, orations, novels, 
and dramatic writings. They do not imply thought or reflection, like other words ; 
but spring instantaneously from the sensibilities or the will, with but littie refer- 
ence, if any, to the intellect; and hence tiiey are more capricious or lees logical 
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liiin otfa«r woidSy aiid not BO iliEed in ftnn tad aignUle^^ Thos.'C'and Ad^ 
note a variety of emotioDS, and are uaed bv aome writen indifPeientlj, <»ie finr the 
other. Perhapa it wonld be better to make O denote onlv anoh emotiona aa ere 
Uv^7 and joynil ; and oA, aach aa are violent and aorrowftal. <* Peace be with thee, 
O onr brother.*' — WkUiier. ** Oh my heart's love I ck my dear one I . . . . mercy l 
mercy I idl ia o'er I" — Id. Some writers recommend that should always be pre- 
ferred when an address is made. This is a plain and convenient distinction, but 
it is not alwavs observed. Some of the very common emotions^ aa wonder, anger, 
or joy, we find expresaed inteijectionalljr by everso many different woraa. In 
fiiot, interjeotionB being to some extent instinctive sounds, their propriety doea not 
idwaya depend on conventional usage, but often somewhat on the peculiar chanw- 
ter tod condition of the person using them. Frequently, a speaker takea merely 
aome word or words of the previous speaker,— those which chiefly exited the ani^ 
prise, approbation, or indignation, — and uses them inteijeotionally. *' Consider, 
air Cnarlea ia upon a visit to his hnde.-^Bride / he is fitter for the ffallowa.''— 
BrUuh Drama, As a general thing, however, inteijecdona should be selected with 
great care, and not used too frequently nor too seldom. When properly need, 
thev have sometimes a fine effect ; but it must not be infenred that they alone can 
make discourse sprightly or pathetic They must grow naturally oat c^ the anb- 
ject or the sentiment. They may, like the overspreading vine, deepen the shade 
of feeling, but they can not supply the plaoe of the tree. When I aee them 
Btan<Ung thick on a page, I am generally reminded of the well-known line of 
Dryden: — 

^* Ha wlustledy aa he went, for want of thought." 

It is perhaps needless to add that the words of swearing or onning, whieh 
rowdiea use for grace and emphaus, are intexjections as supeiftuoas aa ungentle- 
manly. 



WORDS BBL0l!lGIN(3- TO TWO OR MORE PARTS OP SPEECH. 

400. The part of speech to which a given word belongs, should al- 
ways be determined bj the sense in which the word is used. When I 
say, ** Our wdl is deep," well is a noun ; " The man is weH^^* wiM is an 
adjective; "John writes toeU/* well is an adverb; "The waters tcwS from 
the ground," well is a verb. 

All is uaed — 

As an adjective. *^AU flowers must fiula" 

As a fwun, ** Not aU that glistens, is gold." 

As an adverb, "All laUogeOier] listless roamed a shepherd swain." 
As IS used— [*«^ cold aa ice"- 

As an odverft. *< Skate otf I skate"— ^mamitfr. " It fell cw I entered"- 

As a cor^'uncHon, **A» [since} we all must die^ why not be charitable f" 

As a pronoun, " Let such aa hear, take heed." 
Before is used— 

As an adverb, *' I came before it rained." 

Aa a prqposUion, " He stood before me." 
So are also used above, qfteTf bdaw, ere, etc 
Botli is used — 

As an aalsectwe, '* Both trees are in blossom." 

Ab a oonjmeUoiL " She is boik handsome and intelUgent** 
So are also used eHher, neilher^ eta 
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Bvtiaiued— 

Aa a cof^unettotL " Sin may gratiQr, M(< repentanoe stiogi." 
As a preposiUotk " Whence all lnU.\exc^{] him had fled." 
As an adoerb, ** Worda are bui [09%] leaves." 

For is used — 

As a preposition, " He works fifr me." 
As a oot^vmciiorL *' Improve each day, />r Lfe is short" 
So is also used noiioiOiMaittdiing, 

Mndt is used — 

As an adjecUve, " Much money is often an eviL" 
As an adverb. '* He is much better than he was." 
As a nouTk " Where much is given, much will be required." 
So are also used more, Uttie^ lesSy etc. 

Since is used*- 

Ab a pr^iositiorL '^Sinee last year." 

As an adoerb, " It happened long nnee." 

As a coT^uncHon, "Since no one daams it, I win keep it" 

Tliat is used — 

Ab an aegeeUve. "That book belongs to me." [yeare." 

As a coryuneHon, " Few people know (hat some crows lire a hundred 
As a rdaiive pronoun, " The same flag OicU \w?iich'\ we saw before." 
As a danonstraUve pronoun. " The court of England or ihai [the courQ ot 

WluU is used— [France." 

As an taterrogoHve pronoun. " Wiat ails you ?" 
As a reUUive pronoun with one case. " I know what ails you." 
As a reiative pronoun with two cases. " Take what I offer." 
As an adfecUve. " WTuit news from Genoa ?" 

Aa an adoerb. "What [parUy] by entreaty, and what by threatening, I 
succeeded." What, I tlunk, for somewJuU; an unusual and inalegani 
expression. 
As an interjection. "What! take my money, and my life too ?" 

When donbtfld omm oeear, a laige diotloiiMy may be oonsnltod ; and the teMber may 
■ometlmes tnuvlafce the expromiion lltexmllj into aome foMign language^ and deelde ao- 
wrdingly. 



GENERAL EXERCISES. 

All the remaining errors in regard to granmiar, may be smnmed up under the 
three following heads : — 

1. Sentences having too many words, 2. Sentences wanting words* 
3. Sentences in any other respect faulty, 

1. Sentences having too many Words, 

No word should be used that is not needed to express the meaniog 
correctly, dearly, and forcibly. 

The first qualification required, is a genius. — Pope. Old age wiU prove 
» Joyless and a dreary season, if we arrive at it with an unimproved or 
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with a odTfuyted mind. These (xranaels were the dictatoB of vtrtue, and 
the dictates of true honor. Avarice and cunning may gain an estate^ bat 
avarice and canniog can not gain friends. His two sisters were both of 
them handsome. Thought and language act and react upon each other mata- 
ally. The neck connects the head and trunk together. These savage people 
seemed to have no other element but that of war. The more that yoa give him, 
the more will he want They returned back to the city from whence they had 
oome fbnh. If I mistake not» I think I have seen you before. Whenever he 
sees me, he always inquires concerning my health. These are rights that Con- 
gress can not infringe upon. Our debts and our sins are generally greater than 
we tiiink for. — FrwRMin, Their situation can scarcely be conceived of at the 
present day. The continental army moved down to Charleston in the latter 
end of the year. — Bamsay, These things had great and politic ends in their 
being establifdied. That there snath will not dt this here scythe. 

Such have no other law but the will of their prince. — KenL How di£forent 
is the conduct of the prosecutors from that of yours 1 The passion of ang^, the 
passion of envy, and the passion of avarice. And he pursued after the chOdren 
of Israel. Those nice shades by which virtues and vices approach each one 
another. — Murray, The other book is equally as good. All of my time. 
These examples serve to explain both the parts of the rule. He died in less 
than two hours' time. FaUing in his first effort^ he again repeated it. James 
iB tall, but Henry is taller than he. We sought in vain to find the patli. He 
succeeded in gaining the universal love of all men. Let us be ready according 
as opportunities present themselves, to make a prudent investment of our meana 
The umbrageous shade of the woody forest Ho is temperate, he is disinterested, 
and ho is benevolent; he is an ornament to his fomily, and a credit to his pro- 
fession. Perseverance, in laudable pursuits, will reward all our toils, and will 
produce effects beyond our calculation. The Incas, or kings of Peru, and all 
those partaking of, or being within a certain degree of consanguinity to them . . . 
were ^owed this privilege. — aU those within a certain degree — Being con- 
tent with deserving a triumph, he refused the honor of it Having been reared 
in affluence, he could not endure poverty. (Allowable ; though " hearing heen^ 
voAj be omitted.) 

His happy, dieerful temper, remote fiom discontent^ keeps up a kind of day- 
light in his mind, excludes every gloomy prospect, aad fills it with a perpetual 
serenity. (By a multiplicity and variety of wonis, the thoughts and sentiments are 
not set off and accommodated ; but, like David dressed out and equipped in Saul's 
armor, they are encumbered and oppressed. There is a sweetness and sacred 
holiness in a mother's tears, when they are dropped and fall on the face of her 
dying and expiring babe, wliadi no eye can see, and no one can behold, with a 
heart untouched and unaffected. 

2. Sentences wanting Words, 

No word should be omitted that is needed to express the meaning 
correctly, clearly, and forcibly. 

How shall wo, any other way, account for it f It is not only the dnty, but 
hiterest, of young persons, to be studious and virtuous. Such a law would in- 
volve the good and bad, the innocent and guilty, in the same calamity. It is 
education which almost entirely forms the character, the freedom or slavery, 
the happiness or misery, of the world. Let us avoid the making such amend- 
ments as will be needless. As much propriety must be observed in the dress 
of the old as young. — Addison. Chancery will treat it as a personal matter, so 
far as respects the rights of creditors. Transitive verbs have an active and pas- 
■tve partidpla The speculation will produce great gun or loss, —-or ^reai 
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iMi. The people of tiiis countiy pofls^ss a healthy climate and kSL Bj thcM 
happy labors, they who sow and reap, will rejoice together. The court of 
France or England was to be the umpire. He regards his word, but you do 
not The natural abilities of some men much exceed others. I tldnk his 
works more classical than all our other historians. We were at the fiur, and 
saw every thing there, ^-that was there. We speak that we do know, and 
testify to that we have seen. A servant whose duty was to take care of the 
children. — duty U tcaa — Which road should be taken, was not easy to de-* 
termine. This is what best became us to do. — Swifi. He met with such a 
reception as those only deserve who are content to take. — Id. 

I do not remember any place where he said so. — he ever said so. It la 
foreign to the present purpose, to. more than allude to these &ct8. You can not 
read too much of the classics, nor too well, -^-nor read U — Simon, son of 
Jonah, lovest thou me more than these ? (Ambiguous.) At that place we 
were neither well paid nor fed. Kot a fence or fruit-tree was to be seen. — 
Irving. — nor a — Groves, fields^ and meadows, are at any season of the 
year pleasant to look upon, but never so much as in the opening of spring. — 
Addison. — so much so — I am inclined to adopt your book, and encourage 
others to do likewise. — and to encourage — The scribes made it their pro- 
fession to study and teach the laws of Koses. The sale of one &Tm or several 
will take place tonlay. English verse is regulated rather by the number of 
syllables than of feet. There is no situation so good anywhere. •— w not any' 
where else a — How can I distinguish the good from bad ? He was a warrior by 
necessity, if not choice. I believe that when things are at worst they will cer- 
tainly mend ; and when they are at best, they will soon deteriorate. 

His honor, interest, and religion, were all embarked in the undertaking. 
(Repeat his.) I suppose he prefers her, because she posscMases more beauty, 
more accomplishmeifts, and wealth, than the other. By this habitual indeli- 
cacy, the vii*gins smiled at what they blushed before, ^^htshed o^— By 
such a course, the progress of the pupil will be greatly &oilitated, and many diffi- 
culties aroided. Such were the first settlements in Texas, claiming to be 
civilized, but have now passed away. It was neither the buying lands, nor 
dealing in mules, but extravagance of his wife, that made him a bankrupt 
Neither my brother nor sister went to the &ir. He did not know whether it 
would be best to sell his lot or farm. The hawk was chased by tho martins, as 
well as crows. Whether we take the upper or lower route, we can not get 
there in two days. The cholera is said to be in New Orleans and vicinity. 
He is eminent both as a lawyer and politician. Not only the peace of the 
fiunily was broken, but their dignity considerably diminished, by this aUiance. 

8. Sentences faulty in Thought or Expression. 

1. The words, the modes of expressioiL and the arrangement^ should 
be the best the language affords for the autnor*s meaning. 

2. We should always think with clearness, vigor, and a full compre- 
hension of the subject, and speak or write accordingly. 

3. What is said or written, should be sensible and becoming,— or in 
accordance with nature, truth, and reason. 



''All the parts of a sentence should correspond with one another: 
a regular and dependent construction, throughout, should be careMly 
preserved." — Murray. 

You may as well spend the balanoe of the evening with us. I do not^ how> 
ever, imagine that the water-spout would have endangered the loss of the ship. 



[ 



Wjl jonllxflMdock » flmlikwiD ran? The bnwfneM will writ «y on» 
wbo €iiio|» bad bMHiL B^gian will afbrd is plnsara^ when otfaera finakd 
u. I am wflfing to paj a hondrDd or two dsjBan^ Ilw more I see <^ lua 
omdnet, I fike him better. Form jour measurea with {Tiid0DO% bat all anxietf 
about the iaraediTestjoimelfoC Tboogh firtne boim w a no a asia bi no e from, 
▼et it maj be acoompanied bj, the adrantages <^ fixtona The Greeks^ fear- 
mg to be aorrouided on all sdea^ wheeled about and halted, with the riyer on 
tiSUr badm. — fiMbmcft. Beplerin is when soit is broogfat to recovo' property 
in the poflseaskm of another.* The millstood between the old and new bridges. 
He wrote the recommendatioiis both of the first and last editianfi. The man- 
ner of these aathon' writing books so Ibsl^ I will now explain. I can not find 
one of my books.^ We Imre not the least r^t to jour protection. I want 
to see w^he wants. When (^precedes aTorb^ it is in the sobjanctiTe mood. 
Porter, howerer, fired some three or fixir times at Jones, befiire he felL The 
Bomans stipnlated with the Gartfaaginiana^ to fbrnish them with ships for trans- 
port and war.-^AHnOuwL Scdoimm, tiie son <€ David, who baih tne temple 
of Jerosalem, was the richest monardi that ever reigned over the Jewish 
people. 

He has little regard for your and my Mend's wel&re. White she^ are 
mnch more common than black. The heads of a panther and a cat are similar 
in e^pe. He is not rich,« and incompetent for business. The fbrnitore is 
more showy than nsefol ; bat that, I sappose, was not taken into oonadera- 
tion.' He came on the boat^ which ils fiiends expected.* He sent me 
the books, which he had promised.' The magistrate punished him for 
some misdemeanor, -^luch was approved.' Be honesty for it certainly is 
the best policy.^ He was tboagbt to be very polite, which indeed he was 
to those of whom he expected fevers.^ He is always stilly and grave^ which 
makes him to be thoaght wisej I was thinking of the best place for an 
otSce.^ This can be made an objection against one government as well as an- 
other. The valley of the Amazon is perhaps as large as the Ifiasisappi,* bat 
more of it is overflown. I have that that wUl keep yoo. There is not a hard^ 
part in human nature, than becoming weedth and greatness. This letter being 
too long for the present paper, I intend to print it by itself It mattered little 
what the nature of the task was ; whether it were oiganizmg an opposition to a 
political fiustion, or a troop of cavaliy to resist invasion. — PreaootL 

The acceptance must also be absolute, and not in any reelect differing fiom 
the bilL A participle is a word derived from a verb, and which denotes action, 
or a state of being. There is no vice which manldnd carry to such wild ex- 
tremes as that of avarice. It had been better for us to serve the Egyptians, than that 
we should die m the wilderness.^ — BibU. This victory seemed to be like a res- 
urrection from the dead, to the Eastern States. John Butledge and John Jay 
were nearly of an age. The people had not the wherewith to pay &eir debt& 
The supplying an army by contractors, Gren. Jackson had objected to^ as highly ob* 
Jectionable. Here it is rare for three four days to follow each other. The pre- 
tenders to polish and refine the English language^ have chiefly multiplied abuses 
and absurdities. Gkxl heapeth favors on his servants, ever liberal and fidthfuL 
The work, in its full extent, being now afflicted with an asthma^ and finding the 
powers of life gradually declining, he had no longer courage to undertake.^ — 
Johnson, Dryden makes a very handsome observation on Ovid's writing a let- 
ter firom Dido to iBneas, in the following words. The perplexity that attenoa 

ft is a mode of trial for the reeorerj of >> even one of^ cr^ ean find all but one 

e nor ia be competent, or^ and hs ia incompetent 

d but its utility, I spppose, vaa not taken into consideration • aoeording to the expeetattsa 

r as he had promised to do, w^ according to promise r and the puniahmamt 

h for honesty is i and indeed he wm so to those j and therefore he is thoo^ 

k what place would be best i than to die In 
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ft midliplicity of criticisms by various hands, many of which are sore to be Aitilc^ 
many dT them ill-founded, and some of them contradictory to others^ is incoa- 
06iTable.B 

It is an acknowledged fact by some of our most experienced teachers, Ac." 
I never heard mentioned that feUow's being a poet before.** The long, undis- 
turbed possession implies the title to be g^>d.P The hyena, they pretend, to 
have been brought from Abyssinia. By analyzmg. is meant the resolving of 
a sentence into its elements. The book is meant to be adapted to the capacity 
of children. (A clumsy mode of expression; change the sentence.) The 
hosts stood stilL (Want of euphony.) We were exceedingly kindly treated. 
They died and fought for liberty. (Unnatural arrangement) Intemperance 
produces death, misery, and want The merciful are blessed, for they shall ob- 
tiun mercy. The &mily treated me in the same way that they treat their own 
sons.q What is the reason that you are here yet ?' By agitating and dis- 
cussion, the truth is elicited. Some governments forfeit the property of out- 
laws. When there is no heir, the estate of course foifeits to the state.* I 
wish to cultivate a &rther acquaintance with you. Thursday is set aside for 
thanksgiving day.* And this is it men mean by distributive justice, and is 
properly termed equity.^ It was an unsuccessful undertaking, which, although 
it has Med, is no objection to an enterprise so well concerted. And he entered 
into a certain man's house named Justus, one that worshiped G-od. At the 
' same time^ there are some defects which must be acknowledged, in his Odyssey. 
— Biair. They were refosed entrance into, and forcibly driven from, the house. 
As the denominator is greater, the value must be less. 

Between grammar, logic, and rhetoric, there exists a close and happy con? 
nection ; which reigns through aU science^ and extends to all the powers of elo 
quence.^ — Mohan. (Observe that which here can not properly represent the 
identical connection mentioned before it) No other employment beside a book- 
seller suited his inclinations. There is no talent so useful toward rising in the 
world, or which puts men more out of the reach of fortune, tiian that quality 
generally possessed by the dullest sort of people, and is, in common language, 
called discretion.^ Many would gladly exchange riches and honors for that 
more quiet and humbler station which you are now dissatisfied with. As the 
guilt of an officer will be greater than that of a common servant, if he prove 
negligent j so the reward of his fidelity will prove proportionably greater. At 
first, he was received with great fovorableness, but bis stupidness soon appeared. 
,The greatest masters of critical learning differ among one another. An elo- 
quent speaker may give more, but not more convincing arguments, than this 
plain man offered. I &vored him, because in looks he favored my brother. 

The wealthy merchant and the journeyman tradesman were seen marching 
mde by side, and often exchanged the contents of their canteens with eachother.< 
— Eist. of U. S, In seeking to dig up one &ct, it is incredible the number of facts 
I unearthed. — Irving. The asylum was founded upwards of two centuries since, 
on an old monastic establishment. — Id. By this system, money became plenty 
— such as it was. — Id, A letter written by an inhabitant of that place, speaks 
of the sudden apparition of the enemy. — Irving^s Washington. The blunder 
was detected on an order being issued for a new supply of cartridges.^ — Id, 
So they sat drinking, and smoking, and tellmg stories, and suiging Dutch and 
Irish songs, without understanding a word each other said. — Irving. 1 know 

« <tf which many ■ a fkot acknowledged <> heard that feUow mentioned 

as being a poet, or, heard it mentioned that that feUow is P that the titte is good 

q me as they r Why are you • escheats ^.set apart » is what 

men mean .... and what ▼ Grammar .... have .... and snoh a connection reigns, indeed 

through w which Is generally .... and which is > shared the eentents 
whn an ordmr was iHaedv 

13 
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that aH words wMoh are signs of oomplex ideas lliniish matter of mistalca «&4 
ctmL-^Loeke, No nation can or have any right to look for respect abroad as 
being just, that is not drsl honest at home. — Sunft. Which when Beelsebnb 
perceived, than whom none higher sat. (An uncouth knarl; rather say, " Aoa 
wAo," or, " tJian Jie," or, " none higher sat than /ic.") 

I beg the favor of yonr acceptance of a copy of a view of the mano&ctories of the 
West Riding of the county of York. When one gives one's self the liberty to 
range and run over in one's thoughts the different geniuses of men which one 
meets in the world, one can not but observe, that most of the indirection and 
ortifioe, which Is used among men, does not proceed so much from a degenemej 
in nature, as an affectation of appearing men of consequence by such practices.* 
— British Essayists, (Too many ones ; there are also other faults.) The awful 
distance which we bear towards her in all our thoughts oi her, and that cheeiM 
familiarity with which we approach her, are certain instances of her being the 
truest object of love of any of her sex. — lb. Never delay till to-morrow, (f<» 
to-morrow is not yours; and, though you should live to enjoy it, you must not 
overload it with a burden not its own,) what reason and conscience tell you 
ought to be performed to-day. (Take out the parenthesis, and put it after the 
rest of the sentence, in a separate, distinct sentence.) The discontented man 
(as his spleen irritates and sours his temper, and leads him to discharge his venom 
on all with whom he stands connected) is never without a great share of mar 
lignity. 

Last Saturday a gang of highwaymen broke into an empty bouse, and strip- 
ped it of all its furniture. — Newspaper. It is always objectionable to use the 
same word too often. In familiar conversation we frequently make use of ellip- 
sis.** (To make use of a nonentit7, or of the absence of a thing, is absurd.) A 
vest which from a naked Pict his grandsire had won. When a person is 
spoken to, he is of the second person.'''* The use of which accents [Q-reek and 
Roman] we have now entirely lost.*« — Blair, (We never had them to lose.) 
Our modem pronunciation must have appeared to them [the Greeks and Romans] 
a lifeless monotony.*'* — Id. (They never heard it.) To be convicted of bribery, 
was then a crime altogether unpardonable.** Orthography means word-mak- 
ing, or spelling.*^' — Smithes Groffrvmar. Abercrombie had still nearly four times 
the number of the enemy.^^ — Irving. The Latin tongue, in its purity, never 
was in this country.'** The notions of Lord Sunderland were always good ; 
but he was a man of extravagant habits. 

The following erroneous sentences, which are taken from Whateley's Logic, 
belong to the class called faHacies. Most fallacies arise because the same word 
has often several different meanings, or because it may be applied to objects 
of the same general class, with gpreater or less comprehensiveness. 

None but whites are civilized : the ancient Germans were whites : therefore 
they were civilized. (Observe here that the whites referred to in tlie second 
proposition are none of the whites referred to in the first proposition.) Nothing 
is heavier than platina : feathers are heavier than nothing : therefore feathers 
are heavier than platina. (Uy dog has more legs than no dog : no dog has 
twelve legs: therefore my dog has more than twelve legs.) All cold is ex- 
pelled by heat: this person's disorder is a cold: therefore it is to be expelled 
by heat. He who is most hungry, eats most : he who eats least, is most huugry : 
therefore he who eats least, eats most. Whatever body is in motion, must move 
either in the place where it is, or in a place where it is not : neither of these 
is possible : therefore there is no such thing as motion. 

• When a perron, dbe. ** ellipsee are frequently aUoired bb When • 

person is q>oken to, the nonn or pronoan osed for addressing him im «« is . . . • 

"^* ,.„ ** would have appeared e« Bribery was ff means, literally, 

•MTeefi writing n foor times as many men u^ waanev«rffpolDeii,taif«Bpiuity,lB. 
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Hisoellaneoiis Examples to be Corrected. 



Honor or reputation are dearer than life. — Bowrier. 

Mr. Barke was o£fered a veiy important and locratiye offioe.—- 6(90dr<dL 

The protest laid quietly on the table. — Irving. 

To this, in a great measure, has been attributed the suocesses of the Moflkiiii& 
— /(t 

You have diose the worse. — Id, 

The greater part of the forces were retired into winter-quarters^— JdL 

Washington was given the command of a division partly oompoeed of fail o^m 
meiL—^Id, 

She doubted whether this were not all delusion, and whether she was not 
BtiU in^the palace. — Id. 

The Indian chief and his son, beipg a small distance from the line of maich, 
was surrounded and taken. — Id. 

Where will we find such merry groups now^a-days ? — Id, 

Shr Walter speaks to every one as if they were bis blood relations.-«/(i 

The right wing was composed of Glover's, Mason's, and Patterson's regi- 
'ments. — Id. 

Burgoyne was staled as being arrived at Quebec to command the forces in an 
invasion from Canada. — Id, 

Were Aristotle or Plato to come among us, they would find no contrast more 
eomplete than between the workshops of their Athens and those of New York. 
—BamcrofL 

On rathw a narrow strip of land.-— ^. Everett, 

We had fortunately engaged rooms at the only decent inn at Mehoee, and 
after supper went out at nine o'clock to see the abbey. — Id, 

To the antiquary and artist, these columns are a source of inexhaustible ob« 
servatbns and designs. — Byron. 

That fortune, &me^ power, life, hath named themselves a star.— -/d. 

He knew not what it was to die. — Id, 
And goodly sons grew by his side. 
But none so lovely and so brave 
As him who withered in the grave. — Id, 

Sir Henry Wotton used to say that critics were like broshers of noUeoeii^ 
clothes. — Bacon, 

Let them the state adorn, and he defend. — Ccwley. 

A steed comes at morning ; no rider is there^ 

But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. — CampbeSL 

His curse be on him. He who knoweth where 

The lightnings hide. — Mrs. Sigoumey, 

My robe, and my integrity to Heaven, is all I now dare call my own.— 
Shakespeare. 

A silk dress or a flowered bonnet were tfaengreat rarities. — Hutory ef Pernio 

Thomas Penn, soon after his arrival, aided by seven special commissiimen^ 
entered upon the actjustment of the southern boundary, and running the line be- 
tween the proprietaries and Lord Baltimore. — Ih, (Recast the sentence.) 

Mr. Dana asked Mr. Gk>re's leave to say a few words, which he did ; after 
which he retired from the Convention. — EOAoCs Debates, ^ 

What is seventy-five cents, or even a doUar, an acre ?•—/&. 

The miller was bound to have returned the flour. — Kent 

The true rule was stated to be that the seller was liable to an action of deosl^ 
If he fi«udulently misrepresent the thing sold. — Id, 
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To inquire whether or no the party be an idiot or lunati& — Mo. StaMB^ 
The constable shall execute such juiy summons fairly and impartially, and 
shall not summon any person whom he has reason to belioTe is biased or prej- 
udiced ibr or against either of the parties. — lb. 

It is a full two hours to dinner. — Maurpa^s Magazine, 
The two eleotric fluids neutralized each others' effects. — lb. 
My suspidons were being more and more confirmed every minuta — lb. 
Now, then, what should you think water was composed of 7 — lb. 
Of the other two there exists only the first book, and the plan of the 
aeoond. — Jb, 

It is a little child of two years old. — Tb. 
He knew not which to most admire.-«i& 
We have other two remarks to offer. — lb, 

Barnabas and his brother became, as companions in crime usuaUy do^ sus- 
picious of one another. — lb. 

In England, every one is fi«e as soon as they touch the land. — lb. 

There was the house and out-buildings^ all of an unfiishionable kind. — lb. 

It was I who destroyed Ehrenberg's theory that the tfolvox globaUn' was an 
snimaL — Atlantic Monthly. 

Which phrase, if it mean anything, means paper money. — lb. 

Some virtues are only seen in adversity < — Edectic Magazine. 

I shall be happy always to see my fiiends. — lb. 

He not only watched a good opportunity to liberate his prisoner, but swam 
with him across the river on his back. — Beligious Mevnovrs. 

The queen bore all her duties stoutly, as she expected others to bear 
them. — HisL of Nefherlands. 

Each occupied their several premises, and farmed their own land. — Jeffwrson, 

Kew York, with several posts in the neighborhood, were in possession of the 
enemy. — Id. 

Ky residence is at present at his lordship^s, where I might, was my heart dis- 
engaged, pass mj time very agreeably, as there is a very amiable young lady 
lives at the same house. — Washington's Letters. 

We have much to say on the subject of this Life, and will often find ourselves 
to dissent fipom the opinions of the biographer. — Maeauiay. 

If we examine with minuteness the falling snow, we will observe that each 
Hake consists of a number of exceedingly delicate particles of ice. — K Sargent 

But we will fail of our conviction, if we have not made it evident^ Ac. — OriUqme 
on Worcester, 

A squirrel can dimb a tree quicker than a boy. — Webster, 

Parents are of all other people the very worst judges of their children's merits ; 
Ibr what they reckon such, is seldom any thmg dse but a repetition of their own 
fiiults. — Addison, 

The having a grammar of our mother-tongue first taught, would fiualitate our 
youths learning their Latin and G-reek grammars. — Id, 

We have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding those images 
which we have received, into all the varieties of picture and vision. — Id. 

Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the thmgs which God hath prepared for them that love him. — Mtmray^a Oram. 

By mteroourse with wise and experienced persons, who know the world, we 
may improve and rub off the rust of a private education. — lb. 

Prepositions, you recollect^ connect words^ as well as conjunctions ; how, then, 
can you tell the one fit>m the other ? — Smith. 

Pbscept 1. Avoid low and provincial expressions. Pbbovt 8. Observe 
the natural order of things or eventi^ and do not piU ihe cart be^an As 
horwe.'^Chold Brown, 
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In «peakiog or writing, we should aydd redundaneyj defldeney, iaukihgy^ 
ambiguity f dbscurUy^ affeciaUon, pedantry, vtdgarUy, siHinew, faiaeneas, absuirdi^^ 
fumsenae, sdf-corUradictum, and anj phraseology that is not the best the lan- 
goage affords. 

£i general, the fewer the words we use to express oar meaning, the better. 
Many of the most esteemed and durable paragraphs in our literature, are sach 
as- tell much in yery few words. It is easy to multiply words; but it is dis- 
agreeable to be obliged to read through a large volume, to get what might have 
been told us as well in a small pamphlet. 

To the abundant or excessive use of words, we commonly apply the terms 
verhosityj pteonaam, redundancy, and lauldlogy. VerboaUy implies the use of 
curcuitous expressions, or it is the telling of things in a rountf-about way: it m 
opposed to aenientiouaneaa or conciaeneaa. '* They who first settled in the country, 
made choice of the most desirable lands;" better, *'The first settlers took the 
best lands." JPIeonaam is the use of some word or expression that is not es- 
sential, but still adds to the vigor of the sentence; as, '*I saw it with my own 
eyes;" "Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny, bonny bride;" " One of the few, the im- 
mortal names, that were not bom to die." Bedundaney is a needless repetition of 
words, or a needless fullness of expression ; as, " We both of us went on the same 
day, and, besides, moreover, we both of us returned back on the same day;" oor- 
rectod,. " Both of us went and returned the same day." Tautology is the telling 
of the same thing, or nearly the same thing, again and again, in other waya 
** The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, and heavily in clouds brings on the 
day." — Addiaon, aa quoted and critieiaed by Johnaon. " Let observation, with ex- 
tensive view, survey mankind finom China to Peru." — Johnaon TiiTnadf, As much 
88 to say, " Let obaervatum, with extensive obaervalion, obaerve mankind from 
China to Peru. Law and lawyers abound in tautology and redundancy, and 
sometimes in needless technical terms. 

It is generally much easier to find other ways of telling the same thing, than 
to add more new thoughts to what is ah-eady said ; hence it very often happens, 
that persons, in order to fill up the time or paper, add new words and expressioni 
without ad(Ung new ideas: they string together synonymous terms and ox- 
pressions, just as if they meant to repeat what they have learned in some dic- 
tionary. It is said that Daniel Webster resolved — "Never to use a word that 
does not add some new idea, or modify some idea abeady expressed." Those 
words may in general be omitted, which are readily inferred, by the hearer or 
reader, from the words that are given ; and those thoughts may be left unex- 
pressed, which are readily inferred fix>m the thoughts that are expressed. The 
chief faults to be guarded against in seeking for brevity of expression, are 06- 
aeurity and defideney; which fi^uentiy arise from the udS of very general and 
comprehensive terms, and Srom the omission of words. The allowable or elegant 
omission of words is termed eUipaia. Dialogue, and discourse uttered under the 
infiuecce of great excitement, are most frequently elliptical. 

Coleridge, to give his notion of a perfect style, once said that he had lately 
read, of Southey's prose, several pages so well written that nothing in them 
presented itself to his mind except the author's meaning, — that no word, no 
mode of expression, and no jar in the train of thought, diverted or drew his at- 
tention. A perfect style, then, is so transparent a medium for the thought as to 
become itself invisible, — a train of words presenting the meaning so well and im- 
pressively that it passes by itself unobserved. It has been truly said, "Nature's 
chief masterpiece is writing-well." A person's skill in style depends chiefly on 
his knowledge, judgment, and taste, and his practice in composition. His di»- 
oourse should he, £roughout^ one entire, consistent, congruous, and perfect pi<y 
tore of all that is pertinent to the subject, his aim, and the reader's oapaoity; 
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presenting neifher too mooh nor too little. Nothing important should be left 
out, and nothing useless should be allowed to oome in. In shorty the peoe 
ahcold be such that no word, phrase, dause, sentence^ or paragiB^ can be 
omitted, inserted, transposed, or changed, without injuring the exoeUence of the 
whole. The natural order of things shoull be observed, or such an order as will 
make the greatest impression. If thoughtful of what we are saying, we would 
hardly say, ** He dressed and washed himself;" " He tumbled, head over heels, 
into the river;" ** He will kUl, steal, cheat, and lie, for gold." Things that have 
no connection, should not be jumbled together ; as, " I am well, and hope you 
have got my last letter." We should not be so flighty as to say something on 
one topic, then pass to another topic, then come again to the first topic : nor should 
we, in a subsequent part of the discourse, tell, as if we had not told, what we 
have already told ; nor make any statement incoosistont with some other state- 
ment at some distance before it 

The transition from one topic to another should be natural and easy. Kbt 
00 many different subjects should be introduced into one sent^ice as will make 
it confused. The most important parts should be placed where they will make 
the strongest impression. Modifying parts should be so placed or distributed as 
to encumber the discourse as little as possible, and to show clearly and readily 
what they are intended to modify. The longer and more important parts of a 
sentence should generally follow the shorter and less important parts. To oooh 
dude a sentence with an insignificant word or phrase, is always inel^gfant. 

When a serial structure has been adopted, it is generally disagreeable to dis- 
oontinue or to change it, before the entire enumeration is made. Parts con- 
trasted or emphatically distinguished, should generally be expressed with full- 
ness. '* It is not by indolence, but by diligence^ that you will succeed." 
"Spring borrowed a new charm from its undulating grounds, iia luxuriant wood- 
lands, its sportive streams, its vocal birds, and its blushing flowers." Parts con- 
nected by correlative words, and parts implying contrast or comparison, most 
generally be expressed so nearly alike as possible. Observe the elegance of ar- 
rangement and expresssion in the foUowing sentence : ** Homer hurries us with 
a commanding impetuosity; YirgU leads us with an attractive majesty: Homer 
scatters with a generous profusion; Virgil bestows with a careful maj^ufioenoa" 



Short sentences and long ones should be properly intermixed. Many short 
sentences, in succession, are apt to have a disagreeable hitching or jerking effect ; 
and long-winded sentences also displease, by becoming tiresome or tedious. Most 
of the best modem writers rather prefer short sentences and simple structure, to 
long and complicated sentences. Long and involved sentences ^ould generallj 
be avoided, by expressing the same meaning in two or more shorter sentences. 
A long parenthesis within a sentence is generally better expressed by taking it 
out, and putting it after or before the other part, as a distinct sentence. It is 
sometimes better to recast a disagreeable sentence altogether ; or to disnusa i% 
and to express the meaning in some other way. Mr. Banerofl says, in his Hjs- 
tory, " Private interest, directed to the culture of a valuable staple, was more 
productive than the patronage of England ; and tobacco enriched Virginia." 
Here the tobacco clause is hitched on very abruptly and awkwardly ; just as if the 
author did not know what to do with it Perhaps MacatUay would have said: 
*' Private interest, directed to the culture of a valuable staple, was more pro- 
ductive than the patronage of England. The Virginians turned their attention 
to tobacco ; and tobacco enriched them." 

In selecting words, or modes of expression, the question is not whether they 
are peifectiy adapted to express the meaning, but whether they are the best the 
language affords for the meanmg ; if they are, then they are proper. The pref- 
erenoe should, in general, be given to tiiose words and expressions which are 
most popular, or understood by the greatest number of people : and whoM 
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UndaAMQti} meaniog, whea they are analyzed, or traced to their etymolagy, ao- 
oords best with the sense in which we mean to use them. 

Oor little words of one or two syllables, and our pithy idioms, are generally 
the beet A great master of langoage says : " Saxon words can not be used too 
frequenl^y. They abridge and condense, and smack of life and experience, and 
form the nerve and sinew of the best writings of the day; while the Latin is the 
&t The Saxon puts small and convenient handles to things, handles that are 
easy to grasp; while your ponderous Johnsonian phraseology extends and ex- 
aggerates, and never peels the chaff from the wheat." Dr. Johnson said, " The 
Behearsal has not life enough to keep it sweet;" but immediately recollecting 
himself,/ he added, '* It possesses not sufficient vitality to preserve it from putre- 
fiiction." He defines nstrwork so that no lady can ^ to have a clearer idea of 
it than she ever had before : " Any thing reticulated or decussated, with inter- 
stices at equal distances between the intersections." 

We should never use foreign words, expressions, or idioms, when we have 
native ones that will express the meaning as weU. Such a use of languages is 
nonsensical, affected, and pedantic. " Is Lizzie on the carpet adhuc t Are Uiings 
still in statu quo? X shall put out in a few days, and go quo animus feri ; — ^you 
know where." — Ih)m a Letter, *' Tres humble servitour. Et comment sa porto. 
Mademoiselle / Why you look divinely. But, men en&nt, they have dressed 
you out most diabolically. Why, what a coiffure must you have I and, oh mon 
Bieu I a total absence of rouge. But perhaps you are out." — Ibote : EngUahman 
returned Jrom Paris. 

Tho following paragraph is composed in the £*rench idiom : ^ no sooner 
found myself here than I visited my new apartments, which are composed of 
five pieces; the small room, which gives apon the garden, is practised through 
the great one, and there is no other issue. As I was exceeded with fatigue, I 
no sooner made my toilette than I let myself &11 upon a bed of repose, where 
sleep came to surprise me." 

It IS not always easy to determine what is genuine English idiom. Our lan« 
g^ge, being formed from several others, Jtas idioms from them aJL To what 
extent foreign idioms may be allowed in our poetry, it is not easy to determine. 
I incline to think, that in the whole of our poetry — ^English, Welsh, Scotoh, 
Irish, and American — may be found all the naturally intelhgible idioms from all 
the foreign languages that our writers ever studied. 

It is possible to make discourse out of words merely ; that is, without having 
viyid ideas of things themselves. Words are often strung together gram- 
matically, and with just enough sense or propriety to avoid absurdity. Such 
emptiness of expression may be termed nonsense. It comes from dull minds, or 
from indolent or vacant states of the mind. Thus it happened that a certaixi 
-Spanish poet could not tell what his own sonnet meant, and thus have been 
produced hundreds of unmeaning paragraphs in our literature. Hence we can 
not be too careful, or use too great efforts, in getting at dear and distinct ideas. 
Indeed, vivid, statuesque ideas are the greatest charm, or that which, above all 
things else, enchains the hearer or reader. IhUh — truth worth learning and 
remembering, is the first quality ; and the next is beauty. 

A common species of nonsense and pedantry is the grandiloquent use of 
learned language, when the speaker or writer has nothing to say, or does not 
himself comprehend, or only in a shadowy way, what he pretends to explain or 
prove to others. 

Ex. — *' The thinkable, even when compelled by analysis to make the nearest 
approach that is possible to a negation of intelligibility, thus implies phenom 
ena objectified by thought, and conceived to exist in space and time." (** If 
thou hast any tidings," says Falstaff to Pistol, " prithee, deliver them like a man 
«f this world.") 

Language of this Idod is mostly found in spiritual or trauBcendental writanp 
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•Qd gpeaken; especially diTinee and metaphyadana. In fkot) we m «]lliUe 
to uae laDg;aage thus, whenever we attempt to draw forth into light what is 
beyond the reach of the limited facoltiea c^the sool. 

Another species of pedantry or affecUtion is the excessive or needless use ot 
technical language. " Lay in your oars, my lads ; step the short mast— dose- 
reef the storm-lug, and beach the galley under canvas."— JRwn a NoveL None 
but a seaman knows what is meant here. Most people are too indolent to seardi 
out the meanings of the words they do not understand, nor is it always con- 
venient to do so. In writing a scientific treatise, or in addressing acientifio per- 
sons, technical language may sometimes be necessary or most appropriate. 

Another species of pedantry, or rather, of affectation, is the ridiculous apinjg 
in fine or pompous language, of those people who are deemed worthy of 
imitation. 

Ex. — '^Administer your proposition ; you will have my concurrence, sir, in 
any thing that does not derogate from the regulations of conduct ; for it would 
be most preposterous in one of my character to deviate from the strictest atten- 
tion. Nor would there, Sir Gregory, did circumstances concur as you insinuate^ 
be so absolute a certitude, that I, who have rejected so many matches, should 
instantaneously succumb. And had not Penelope Trifle framed irrefragable res- 
olutions, she need not so long have retained her femily name." — IbotCf ridir- 
cuUng an old prude. 

Much akin to tho foregoing &ult is silliness, which also should be carefblly 
avoided. 

A populm* book on physic, thus describes the process of eating :— • . 

'* Prehension, or the taking of food into the mouth, is performed mamly bj 
the hand, assisted by the lips and cheeks, as well as the anterior teeth and the 
tongue. The contact of the solid food with tho interior of the mouth, excites 
the act of mastication, performed by alternating contractions of the muscles 
which pull the lower jaw upward, downward, backward, forward, and laterally, 
by acting on the bone in which they are implanted.** 

To defer the main subject in order to define the meaning of words, borders 
frequentiy upon siUiness; and so does most of the unbecomingly florid or figura- 
tive language. These two faults may be termed the sophornoric stykj as being 
nsturally and generally found in the half-green and half-ripe age of college sopho- 
mores. Similar to silliness of expression is another fault, which I have often 
noticed, and which sometimes affects whole communities as well as individuals. 
It is the hackneyed use of some particular word, phrase, or sentence. 

Some people are always guessing; some, recktming; some, cakvMing ; and 
aome, ^sposing : some find every thing stoeei ; some, firsi-raie ; some, migktg 
good; some, migJUy bad; and others have all things in the superiative degree: 
some always respond with a '* That's so^" *' Did you ever l" "Yes?" "Wdl,to 
be sure 1" or, "That's a &ct." A certain politician was never known to make a 
speech without having *'our great and glorious Union" in it Some speeches 
are flooded with " my fellow-citizens." In England, whatever pleases, is " fUeef 
in the United States, ^^fineJ'^ Poets often exhibit this fault in their use of 
rhymes. In &ct, the &ult seems to be a natural inflrmity of the human mind, 
whenever it becomes morbid or indolent, or when it comes to a stand in the 
growth of its' knowledge. Wo are often annoyed by remembered scraps buzzing 
in the bead like gadflies, especially if they And there something of a Pegasus. 

Low, vulgar, or provincial expressions should be avoided. Such are, " To 
get into a scrape," "To play the 'possum," "To acknowledge the com," 
•*To cut shines," "To bark up the wrong tree," "To get the hang o^" "To 
have a fiur shake at," and many others, which we decline to quote fbr fear 
tho learner should catch them. Some of these low yet current expressions are 
■0 well founded and so energetic that they should rather be reguded as gold 
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In bolttoQ, that has not yet received the stamp ; and there are many of them 
which our people, especially the politicians, could hardly spare. 

A departure from grammatical accuracy, or from elegance, is sometimes al- 
lowed, in order to represent more faitlifully the language or character of another. 
^^GhUd. Onoe, when I sat upon her lap, I felt a beating at her side ; and she 
told me 'twas her heart that beat, and bade me feel for mine, and they both beat 
alike, only mine beat tJie quickest. And I feel my heart beating yet — ^but hers 
I can not feel T' Had the author here said " more quickly^" he would have 
shown at once, not the pathetic prattle of the child over iis dead mother, but 
his own counterfeiting, and thus spoiled the dramatic effect. Hence, too, 
Oowper makes Mrs. Gilpin say: "So you must ride on horseback after we/* 
To this head may also be referred the imitations of brogues and dialects. 

All uncouth, harsh, antiquated, obsolete, unauthorized, or new-&ngled terms 
should generally be avoided, unless they are meant to be imitative^ or ore pecu- 
liarly appropriate and expressive. 

]QB;norant people often pervert words, or confound words that resemble in 
sound, or imagine that words belong to the language that are not in it, or not 
authorized; as, oritter for creature; disgradoustor ungracious; prehaps for per* 
haps; con^igious for contiguous. "He was much effected by the operation.'' 
''They goi out a eapeas Jtorpus.^^ A oert^n man " meant to run a revenue up 
to his house, build a pizarro in front, a portorico behind, a conservatory on top, 
and treat his friends in the most hospital manner.'' 

The same word or the same mode of expression should not be so often 
used as to indicate poverty of language ; nor in so many different senses as 
to render the meaning doubtful, or disappoint disagreeably the expectation of 
the reader. 

When there are several synonymous words or expressions, great care should 
be taken to select the most appropriate one. "An idle boy is unwilling to be 
employed :" say rather, "A kay boy," &a Idle means not doing, or not effiscting 
much ; lazy means unwiUing to do. " The proud pile is of gpreat magnitude, and 
soars grandly up with its numerous towers and splendid terraces. "-^!2Vaveb in 
Europe. I believe soars is applied only to what leaves its support ; therefore it 
can not be applied to an edifice : say, " rises." If our language had no word 
nearer to the meaning than soars^ then soars would be proper. In order to dis- 
oriminate words, it may be useful to the student to keep in mind the three fol- 
lowing observations : — 

1. Learn the principles of language, or of synonymy, and endeavor to apply 
them judiciously. For example: Some words are more comprehensive or less 
specific than others. Every river is a stream, but not every stream is a river. 
Some words are active, and others are passive. Ibrce affects, strength sustains; 
fickle men waver^ prices fluctuate ; reasonable men exercise reason, rational men 
have reason. Some words are positive, and others are negative. A fauU is 
something positively bad; a defect is a mere want of something needed. Some 
words differ in degree ; as> damp^ moist, wet ; deUcacy, dainty. Some words 
relate more directly to nature ; others, to art Oenileness may be the gift of 
nature, but iameness is the result of art. Some words are rather spiritual or 
heavenly; others, worldly or material: soul^ mmd; spirit, vigor; deligJi^ul, ddi- 
dous. Some words rather have reference to something inward ; and others, to 
something outward; as, dignity, decorum. Some words are the names of thhigs 
themselves; others are but the names of the signs of things; as, idea, word. 

2. Consider what distinctions the differences in things require ; look through 
your knowledge, look into the world around you — ^into other men's knowled^ 
and practice, and into the relations of things, and discriminate.aooordingly. For 
example: 6iemtt9 is rather Jnward, creative, and angelic; tdlini, outward, prac- 
tical, and worldly. Oenius disdains and defies imitation ; takmb is often the re- 
suk of imitation in respect to every thing that may contribute to the desired 

13* 
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iBri l eiice. Oemua has qukslc and strong sympathiei^ and is sometimes (gnvi to 
reverj and vision; talaU is oool and wise^ seldom losing sight of "common 
sense.'* Oeniw is born for a particular pursait, in which it surpasses; talent is 
▼ersatile, and maj make a respectable figure at almost any thing. To geniua 
are due about all the achievements that distinguish enlightened from savage life ; 
talerU has merelj preserved, polished, and enjojed the productions of genius^ but 
created nothin.^. Men of talent are but time-servers : thej usually cany on the 
world, and get the best of it while they are in it; but their gloiy generally ends 
at the grave. Men of geniuB sometimes starve for want of bread ; though they 
are generally appreciated and honored by posterity. 

Discriminate words as jrou find them used in sentences written by good 
authors. If I say, " When the disciples saw the Savior arisen on the morning 
of the resurrection, they gated upon him with astonishment and rapture ;" " I 
have often seen impudent fellows station themselves at the doors of chiuches, 
and gtare at the women;" you can easily see the dififerenoe between gaze and 
stare. ^ 

Every word has a peculiar set of associations belonging to it ; and in the 
prt^yer discrimination of words with reforence to their secondary ideas, lie chiefly 
the precision and elegance of language. 

We should rather choose the words and expressions already in common use, 
and employ them in their ordinary signification, than coin new words or ex- 
pressions, or use old ones in a peculiar sense ; for, if we were at liberty in these 
respects, soon every man's writings would need a glossary. Ex. — *' We may 
reoogpaize this construction by the name of the accusative and infinitive con- 
tracted objective accessory." — MuUigaju 

Another &ult is ambiguity, which arises chiefly firom the several different 
meanings which some words have, from the position of words, and from the 
omission of words. " He is mad." " The governor had several fast friends in 
the Territory."— SMnwf* Northwest Territory. What sort of friends does he 
mean? *^Jirm friends," I suppose. "The rising tomb a lofty column bore." 
Which bore the other ? ** While the son was gently sinking below the horizon 
in the west, with much beauty, the bright moon rose serenely above it in 
the east" 

Rhymes, poetical words, and poetic structure, should be avoided in prose : — 

Ex. — ^ He pulled out his purse to reimburse the unfortunate man." *' The 
mom was cloudy and darksome, but the eve was serenely beautiful." 

'* The gallant w4rrior st&rts from soft repose, from golden visions £nd volup- 
tuous ^e; where, in the dulcet piping time of peace, he sought sweet solace 
after all his toils. No more in beauty's siren lap reclined, he weaves fair gar- 
lands for his lady's brows; no more entwines with flowers his shining sword, 
nor through the livelong lazy summer's day chants forth his love-sick soul in 
madrigals. To manhood roused, he spurns the amorous flute; dofiis from his 
brawny back the robes of peace, and clothes his pampered limbs in panoply of 
steel O'er his dark brow where late the myrUe waved, where wanton roses 
breathed enervate love, he rears the beaming casque and nodding plume; 
grasps the bright shield and shakes the ponderous lance ; or mounts, with eager 
pride, his fleiy steed, and bums for deeds of glorious chivalry, "-/mn^ ; Knickers 
hocher. Possibly, the foregomg was meant in ridicule of the tui^id or bombastio 
style. The golden-mouthed author, however, not unfrequently transgresses, by 
passing into poetic grounds. 

In accordance with Dr. Blair's system of rhetoric^ we may briefly sum up the 
most important qualities of style, in the six following terms : purity, propriety, 
and precision, ohiQQj in regard to words and phrases; and perspicuity, unity, 
and strength, in regard to sentences. He who writes with purity, avoids aJl 
phraseology that is fiweign, uncouth, or ill-derived ; he who writes with propriety^ 
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■eloots the most iq^pn^riate, the yery best expressiopi^ and generally dtoplays 
Bonnd judgment and good taste ; he who writes with predeionj is carefol to 
state exactly what he means — all that he means or that is necessaiy, and nothing 
more; he who writes with perspicuity ^ aims to present his meaning so clearly 
and obviously that no one can &il to understand him at once ; he who obsery^ 
unity^ follows carefUlly the most agreeable order of nature, and docs not jumble 
together incongruous things, nor throw out his thoughts in a confused or chaotic 
mass ; and he who writes with strength^ so disposes or marshals all the parts of 
each sentence^ and all the parts of the discourse, as to make the strongest im- 
pression. A person's style, according as it is influenced by taste and imagina- 
tion, may be dry, plain, neai, degcwU, omamenUU, florid, or turgid. The most 
common faulty style is that which may be described as being atiS, cramped, 
labored, heavy, and tiresome; its opposite is the easy, flowing, graceful; 
sprightly, and interesting style. One of the greatest beauties of style^ one too 
little regarded, is simplicity or naturalness; that easy, unaflfected, earnest, and 
highly impressive language which indicates a total ignorance, or rather, inno- 
cence, of all tiie tridcery of art. It seems to consist of the pure promptings of 
nature ; though, in most instances, it is not so much a natural gift as it is (A« 
perfecOon of art 

Dr. Campbell gives the following excellent laws of language, which should 
be ever kept in mind, and which wiU best exemplify themselves in the course 
of the student's life and experience : — 

L When the usage is divided as to any particular words or phrases, and 
when one of the expressions is susceptible of different meanings, while the 
other admits of only one signification, the expression which is strictly univ- 
ocal should be preferred. 

2. In doubtful cases, analogy should be regarded. 

3. When expressions are in other respects equal, that should be pre* 
ferred whioh is most agreeable to the ear. 

4. When none of the preceding rules takes place, regard should be had 
to simplicity. 

a. All words and phrases, particularly harsh and not absolutely neoecK 
sary, should be dismissed. 

h. When the etymology plainly points to a different signification fix>m 
what the word bears, propriety and simplicity require its dismission. 

c. When words become obsolete, or are never used but in particular 
phtasea, they should be repudiated, as they give the style an air of vu%ar- 
ity and cant, when this general disuse renders them obscure. 

d. All words and phrases which, analyssed grammatically, include a sole- 
cism, should be dismissed. 

«. All expressions which, according to the established rules of language, 
either have no meaning, or involve a contradiction, or, according to the 
fair construction of the words, convey a meaning different from the inten- 
tion of the speaker, should be dismissed. 

Note. — The remaining pages of this book, beyond the questions, 
might bo termed Part Third. In the foregoing pages, we have shown 
what tho most ordinary language must have ; in most of the follow- 
ing pages, we shall endeavor to show how language acquires force 
and beauty. 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 
Parts of Speech. 

122« Vfhat ift a Part of Speech ? How many and what parts of speech has the 
Enffljah langaage f Why ore not participles made a separate part of speech ? 
W^ are not the articles classed with adjectives ? Which of the parts of speech 
are mflected t What is said of inflections ? 

Vouns and Pronouns. 

123. If Dims. — ^What is a Noan f Give examples. (Always give examples 
with tiie answers, where examples are given in the book.) What is saia of 
phrases and claases ? Classes. — ^Into what dasses are noons divided ? What 
is a proper nonn ? What more is said of proper nonns ? 124. When do com- 
mon noons become proper noons f Whi^ is a common noon ? What more is 
said of common noons I What is a collective noon ? * 125. What is said <rf 
sooh words as /umiturej Jewelry, and dotking f What is an abetract noont A 
material noon i What is said of verbal noons ? Of correlative noons ? Of 
diminotive noons ? 126. Pronouns* — ^What is a Pronoon f What is said of 
the three great classes of names ? Wliat is the advantage of having pronoons ? 
W hat is the antecedent of a pronoon ? What kind of term may it be ? 1 27. How 
do pronoons represent their antecedents f When may pronoons be parsed withont 
referring them to antecedents ? Classes* — How are pronoons divided ? What 
is a personal pronoon? Which are the personal pronoons? What is said of 
you^ y(mr^ yours, etc. ? Of thou, ihy, tMne. etc ? Of Atf, she, and (heyt Of Uf 
128. What is said of compoond personal pronoons? How are thev formed? 
What is a relative pronoon? In what sense is a relative claose osed? Which 
are the relative pronouns ? What is said of wAo/ Of which f 129. Of what? 
Of thatf When is the relative claose restrictive ? 130. What is said of at f 
Of the compoond relative pronoons ? What is an interrogative pronoon ? Which 
are the interrogative pronoons ? How are they applied ? 131 • Define their oses 
more definitely? What is said of responsive relative jrononns? What other 
words are sometimes osed as pronoons? What is said of oneP Of each other 
and one another f 132. What is said of sobstitoting noons for pronoons, espe- 
cially for relatives ? What is said of omitted pronoons and antecedents ? 

Properties. — ^What properties have noons and pronoons ? 133. GendeiB* 
•—What is gender ? How many and what genders are there ? Define each. 
What is said of noons strictly applicable to one sex only, ^et applied to both ? 
What is said of objects redded as male or female from their general character? 
134* What is saia of objects personified ? What is said of the gender of co^ 
lective noons ? How many methods has the English langoage of distingoishing 
the two sexes ? Define and exemplify each. 135. What is said of the genders 
of pronoons ? 136. Persons. — ^What is person ? How many and what persons 
are there ? Define each. What else is said of the third person ? 137. What 
is said of the persons of pronoons? Nambers* — What is nomberl How 
many and what nombers are there ? Define each. 138* What noons are gen- 
erally singolar ? and when are they made ploral ? What is said of noons that are 
always ploral ? Of noons that have the same form for cither number ? What 
is said about the number of collective noons ? 139. What is sfud of newe, odde, 
meana, etc ? How is theploral nomber of nonns most commonly formed ? 140. 
When do we add ee f What is said of proper names ? Of h^, calf, knife, etc ? 
Of man, woman, child, etc. ? Of brother, die, fish, etc ? Hew are compoond 
words made ploral? 141. How are names with tities made ploral? Woold 
yoo rather say. The Misses Brown ? or, -The Miss Browns ? 142. What is said of 
words adopted from foreign langoages ? Of letters, figores, and other characters ? 
143. What is said of the nombers of pronoons i Of the editorial ue f 144. 
Cases.— What ore cases ? How many and what cases are there ? What is said 
of the nominative case ? 145. Of the possessive case ? How is the possessive 
case of noons formed? 147. What is said of the objective case? 148. When 
mnst sobatantives agree in case? What is said of predication and apposition? 

149. Most Bobstannves that agree in case, necessarily agree in person ana nomber f 

150, 16 1.— What may the explanatory term be? What is sud of the cases of 
pronoons? How do yoo parse yotir«/-^Aa^/--i0AMMr/ WhatissaidoffdUrt/ 
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Bepeat all the Bnles of Syntax for noims and prononnB, beginning with the first Bnle. 
Decline «w«m»,— ^jp«y, — 7%oma8, — I, — Mot* or youy—hey-^ahe, — ity — who, — wkichy — 
— thaij — whatj — whoever, — one, — other. 154 — 65* The errors, in regard to noons 
and pronouns, may be reduced to what headed Give the\)recept or precepts 
under each head, and also correct some examples. 1G6. When is it proper to 
speak of ourselves first, in connection with others? 168* What is said of plural 
composite numbers ? 169* What is said of possessives governed by participial 
nouQs? 170* How was which used in Old English? Snow how our language 
ia defective, in needing a common-gender pronoun of the third person, singular 
number. 172* What is said of repeating the nominative, when verbs dif^r in 
mood and tense ? 

Articles. 

173* What is an Article f 173. What two words are called articles I and how 
are they distinguished ? What is said of ihe t Ot a or an f Why are a and 
an called the same article ? Whore should a be used ? Where should an be 
nsed ? 174. When is the article not used ? How are articles construed with 
nouns ? 175 — 8« To what heads may the liabilities to error, in regard to arti- 
cles, be reduced $ Qive the precepts under each head, and correct some examples. 

Adjectives. 

181* What is an Adjective? Into what two great classes may adjectives De 
divided? What is a descriptive adjective? 182« What is a definitive acljeo- 
tive ? Into what smaller chases may adjectives be divided t What is a common 
adjective ? A proper adjective ? A participial acljective ? A compound ad- 
jective ? A numeral adjective ? The kinds f A pronominal adjective ? The 
kinds ? What are the degrees of comparison ? How many and which are they ? 
Befine fuUy the positive de^ee, &nd give examples. 183* The comparative. 
The superlative. What is said of such adjectives aapetfect, round, stiU, eiraiaht, 
etc.? 184. Wliatissaid of the ending iih^ Of very, a most, etc.? Explain 
folly how adjectives are compared, and give examples. Compare rich, — wvae, — 
red^—sly, — muddy, — ahU. — profound, — cautious, — negUaerU, — nece88ary,~gbod, — 
had^ — much, — many, — lUtie,—far, — near, — hind,— fore, — ULte^ — low, — wp, — in, — out. 
185* What is said of number, in connection with adjectives ? Mention some 
adjectives of the singular numoer. Some of the plural. What is said of aU t 
of any f Ofbothf Of each? Of either f 1S6. Of every f Of/ewfOt 
munyf Of many at Of much f Of neither f Of not Of one? Of other 
or another r Of own? Of samaf Of several? Of some? 187. Of such? 
Of this ? Of that ? Of former and latter ? Of very ? Of what and which ? 
Of yon OT yonder ? How 'do you dispose of adjectives in parsing? 188. How. 
when the noun is not expressed ? What is the Bule of Syntax for articles ana 
adjectives? When do adjectives become nouns ? 190. The liabilities to error, 
in the use of adjectives, may be reduced to what heads ? 190-3. Give the 
precepts under each head, and correct some examples. 195. What is said of 
the position of adjectives in regard to the sense ? 196. What is said of first two. 
last five, etc. ? What is said of the rhetorical position of adjectives ? 

Verbs, 

196. What is a Verb ? x What is swd of affinflations ? 197. What is said of 
the verb he ? What is said of verbs, with reference to their being finite or not 
finite ? What is a putici^le ? An infinitive ? Classes. — ^Into what classes 
are verbs divided ? What is a regular verb ? An irregular verb ? Which are 
the principal parts of the verb. 198. Why called the prmcipal parts ? What is 
said of irregular verbs ? When is a verb called defective ? and when redundant ? 
(See p. 16.) What is a transitive verb? A passive verb? An intransitive 
verb f A neuter verb ? What is said of verbs used both as transitive and as 
intransitive ? Of transitive verbs becoming intransitive ? Of intransitive verbs 
becorainor transitive f 199. Of objects blended, in sense^ with their verbs ? 

• 199. Properties. — ^What properties have verbs ? Yoices. — What is said 
of voices? Define the active voice. The passive voice. What is* said of verbs 
that are active in form, yet passive in sense ? 200. Of verbs passive in form, 
yet active in sense ? Of present and of perfect participles ? Of compound pas- 
sive verbs ? How can verbs in the passive voice be changed into the active \ 
What la the advantage of having the passive voice ? Moods* — ^What are mooda ? 
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Bow m$ny and whioh we tlM moodsl MU What is ssid of tlie ind&otftivt 
moodf Of the aubjanctive f 202. Of the potential t Of the imperative f 
203* Of the infinitive I Tenses*— What are tenses? How man^ and which 
are they t 204* Give a synopeis of write, showing the general divisions of time. 
Define the present tenae fiuly, through all the mooaSiand give examples. Define 
the oast tense in like manner. 205. The future. The perfect. 206.Theplu- 
perf^t. The future-perfect. What is said of snoh expressions as, ^^ He has been 
rich f " 207. What is said of the divisions of the tenses into absolute and rda- 
tive 9 Of the agreement in time between active and passive verbs in the two 
dasses of tenses i Define the *^ forms." What is the great law of growth in a 
language, toward simplicity and improvement ? How has this law affected onr 
subjunctive mood ? 208« What tenses should be given to the subjunctive mood f 
What two great tenses are verbs naturally adapted to express ? Show how the 
other tenses are composite forms, and how lhe3r naturally acquired their present 
meanings. How manv and what tenses has the indicative mood 9 (See pp. 24r-8.} 
The Bobjnnctive ? The potential f The imperative f The infimtive f 

209. Persons and Numbers*— What are the person and number of a verb f 
How man^ persons and numbers, then, mnst verro have f Have English verbs 
many venations to exprees person ana number f Why are only the personal 
pronouns used in the conjugation ? What is the ending required by thouf By 
MjShSf or Uf "Rj we, you^ or iheyf Wbatissaidofthepersons of verbs? 210. 
When must the verb oe singular ? When plural ? what terms do not aflfect 
the form of the verb t 21 !• What is said of the agreement of verbs with collec- 
tive nouns f What is said of omitted subjects f Of verbs agreeing with Uf 
To what mood do person-and-nnmber endings chiefly belong ? 212* What ia 
said of the ending t, H, crest f Of s or es, th or eth T 

212. Auxiliary Verbs.— What is an auxiliary verb t Which are the aux- 
iliary verbs ? Which are sometimes used as principal verbs ? When are aux- 
iliary verbs convenient, and sometimes perhaps necessaiT ? 213* What is said 
of tneir primitive meaniuffs ? What is said ofbef Of do and did t Of am 
and coulaf Of hive and had f Of mav and miaht t Of must t Of shad and 
should f 2 14* Of wiU and would t Of kmU and should in dependent propositions f 
What rules are ^ven for the use ofshallj should, will, and wnUdf 

214* Participles and Infinitives. — In what respects do partidples and 
infinitives agree with finite verbs i and in what respects do they differ I 215* 
What are the advantages of having them in language ? How many participles 
are there, and what are they f How many and what infinitives ? Wnat is said 
of the present partidplct Of the perfect? Of the compound ? Why do we 
have the compound partidples, or in what respects do these differ from the others? 
216. What IS sud of the present infinitive ? Of the perfect ? In what three 
different ways are participles and infinitives used ? How are compound partidples 
formed ? How is the progressive form made ? The passive lorm ? How are 
the perfect tenses made ? Of what do the composite absolute tenses consist ? 
Can yon tell why to was adopted as a part of tiie infinitive ? After what verbs is 
to omitted? 21 7« Participles are construed in what various senses with other 
words ? Infinitives are construed in what various senses with other words ? In- 
finitives can be construed with words of what dasses ? To what parts of speech 
do partidples and infinitives lean? ^18. When do partidples and infimtives 
become nouns ? How may verbal nouns be construed with other words ? Show 
how the partidple does not so strictly retain the sense of an abstract noun as the 
infinite does. What is said of participles and infinitives, with reference to time f 
219. Conjugation.- What is the conjugation of a verb ? Of what do most 
forms of the verb consist ? What tenses can be expressed without auxiliaries ? 
What is said of defective verbs ? What tenses do they laok ? What is said ot 
leicaret Of ought? Of ouothf Of wit f What is said of the "forms" of the 
verb? 220. What is said of 6*, as to its combination with other words? 01 
have f Of seem, ajmear, stippose, etc.? How are propositions made interrogative ? 
How, negative ? What is said of negative and of affirmative questions f 24. 
Conjoffate together, as shown in the Conjugation, the verbs be, rule, and drive. 
?®/.,/T"** *™ **io I^«lea and Notes of Syntax that apply to verbs? 223. The 
habihtios to error, in regard to verbs, may be reduced to what heads ? 223-36« 
Give the precepts under each head, and correct some examples. 236. What ia 
said of such sentences as, " The new riflfr-practioe was being intro&uesdy 238« 
What is saad of certain passive fiirms made m imitation of a French idiom. 240. 
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What is sud of chooeinff partioiples or iixfinitiyes after certain verba f When 
should a aabstantiye, with a partidple-, be construed in the posaessiYe case f 

Adverbs. 

240* What is an Adverb? What is said of adverbial phrases? 241 • Ad- 
verbs modity, by expressing what ? Mention some of each class. Do adverbs 
ever affect substantives ? What are conjunctive adverbs ? What is said of 
adverbs used independently? How are adverbs compared? How are most 
adverbs formed ? 242« Wiiat is said of adverbs, in connection with c(»nponnd 
words ? What relation between adverbs and adjuncts ? What is said of acUeo- 
tives or adjective forms that are used in an adverbial sense? 243, When 
should the adjective be preferred to the adverb ? What is said of thert, even, 
tkusy «o,ws, and naf Compare well, badly otill. fnmk^ lUtle, toiedy, 47* What 
are the Bate and Notes of Syntax relating to adverbs ? 244* The liabilities to 
error, in ^e use of adverbs, may be reduced to what heads ? 244«T. Give the 
precepts, and correct some examples ? 247. When should we use adjectives ? and 
when adverbs? 248. What is said of cold, ladly, etc.? Of the position of 
adverbs ? Of poetic licenses ? 249. Of two negatives, designedly used to ex- 
press an afiSrmation ? 

Prepositions, 

249. What is a Prepositioii f The list J What is said of phrases used as prepositionB ? 
What is an adijunct ? In wliat senses are adjuncts used ? What is said of inyerted ad- 
juncts? Of compound and complex? 250. To what may adjuncts relate? How are 
adjuncts related to adverbs, adjectives, and possessives ? what does a preposftion, when 
used without aa object, become ? What is said about the omission of the object, of the 
antecedent term, and of the preposition itself? What is said of direct objects and of indi- 
rect? Are prepositions mnch used in making compound words? $S51. What few great 
ideas an expressed by most at^ uncts ? 9 5 9« 5 • What is said of hetween and ixmong t Of 
hetwisat t Of butt Of at and in t Of in and inlot Of by and toUh t Of eiseept and 
eave t Of cuseordinff^ eoooepting, etc.? (Xo/t Of thrwigh f Of tot 47. What is the 
Knle of Syntax for prepositions ? a 5 8 • To what heads may the liabilities to error, in regard 
to prepositions, be reduced ? J858-61. Give the precepts, and correct some examptes. 26 1 • 
What is said of the position of adjuncts ? 26 J8i What is said of repetition and grouping ? 

Gonjnnetioiis. 

$»69. WhatlsaCouiunctkm? What is said of phrases so used ? Intowhai chief classes 
may conjunctions be divided ? Define each class ? What is said of am2, or^ and nor t Of 
bnU, if^ and that t Of the omission of conjunctions ? Of their repetition ? (See also p. 
271.) 264. What is said of conjunctions, as being derived from words of other parts of 
speech ? Into what general classes may connectives be divided ? S64»7« What is said of 
and? Of either Kddi neither t Of when 9i.ua. if t Of or t Of nor t 47. What is the Rule of 
Syntax for conjunctions? 968* The liabilities to error, in regard to conjunetions, may be 
reduced to what heads? 368-71. Give the precepts, and correct some examples. $S71. 
What is said of making similar the parts conneeted ? 9 7 S* What is said aboat two or more 
connected parts that relate in common to a third ? 

Interjections. 

272, What is an Interjection? What is said of using as Inteijections words finm other 
parts of speech? When should such words not be parsed as inteijections? 47* Bule for 
faiteqections? 273. How do you parse a noun or pronoun used after an inteijection ? 

Qeneral Principles. 

274. What is said of words used as different parts of speech? Give sone examples* 
975* To what heads may the remaining errors, in the use oi language, be reduced ? $S75- 
8 S. Give the precepts, and correct some examples. What faults should we avoid in writing 
or speaking ? What exceUent thought on style has Coleridge given ? 284. What4s said 
of tranaitions ? Of short sentences and long ones? Of the selection of expressions? 285* 
Of the preference that should be given to Saxon words ? Of foreign expressions and idioms ? 
Of using words without attaching definite ideas to them, or without having distinct and 
worthy thoughts ? 286. Of technical or pedantic expressions ? Of silliness ? Of hack- 
neyed and low expressions ? 2 S 7 . Of uncouth, obsolete, or new4ang^ed terms ? Of expres- 
sions used too frequently, or in different senses ? Of departures from grammatical accuracy, 
for the sake of dramatic effect? Of confounding words? Of synonyms? 288. Of the 
aeeondary ideas attached to words ? Of poetic expressions used in prose ? Can you give 
some of Dr. Bkiir*s ideas about style ? 289. Some of Dr. Campbell's laws of language ? 
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13. RHETORICAL DEVICES. 

EQUIVALENT EXPRESSIONS. 

An expression is equivalent to another, when it conyeys the i 
meaning in different words. 

Langoage often affords ns the choice of either a single word, a 

phrase, or an entire clanse. 

Ex. — " PlsaaMU soenes"— Scenes of ^2M«ir«— Soenes ihal pUaae. Koir^«t tho 
present time. Sharp-edged— ^^Uiff a sharp edge. ** The Dook, etnUaitUnff iks 
ttor^y is in my. libruy"— The book wMA eorUaUu the tt^ry, is in mj libraiy. ** We 
expected Mm to make a speeeh^^-^We expected that hs wnud mahe a speedi ** The 
river was so deep as tooe iff^pattable-'tMt it wu im^a$tabU—tha^ it eauid not h$ 



Transitive verbs may be used in either voice. 
Ex.—" Cain killed Abel''- Abel was HOsd hj Gain. 
We may sometimes express an assertion modestly by snbstitating 
a denial of the opposite. 

£x^-" I rsmsmiMT jonr promise"— I ha/os not forgottsn jonr promise. " He is 
wise;'* "He is not ignorant;'' "He isnofooL" "She is handsome;" "She is 
not homely." 

It or there is often used to introduce a sentence more elegantly. 

£x. — "/ll is not probable that those who are Ticibns in youth, will become tir- 
tnons in old age." '•^ Takers never was a time when labor was more in demand or 
better reward^*' 

Frequently, we may use an entirely different word, or mode of 
expression, with equal or even greater propriety. 

Ex. — "The gentleman does not possess the necessary qnalifloations"— He is 
nnflt for the bnuness. " She died ;" " God released her ftom her twin." " The 
one was a horse, named Pound-eake ; the other, a mnle thai waqged his Umg ears to 
the eaU qf ^Jokw^'* " My opponent does perhaps not see that ne has contradicted 
himself;" " The honorable senator does not seem to know that he is canght tight 
and ftst in the fixed fsKX of a killing contradiction." 

The shortest and most &miliar expressions are generally the best 
The longer or more unusual ones are more ceremonious, and, to be 
appropnate, should imply greater importance of matter, or greater 
accuracy, clearness, or elegance. 

The use of one part of speech, or form, for another, is called 
einaVlage, 

Ex.—" The swallow sings sweet firom her nest in the wall."— 2>Mnofiii. So, «ii 
nsedllnrZ 

ARRANGEMENT. 

" Forth rushed with whirlwind soond 
The chariot of paternal Deity." — MXUUm, 
" IJp rose the smi, and ap rose Emilie." — Chaucer, 
" Silver and gold have I none."— .Ba>fe. 

"We set him loose, and away he rvny—Swifts GuUiver^s ^WnMJii 
How spirited does the arrangement of the words make the foregoing 
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Arrangement may be considered with reference to words, phrases, 
and clauses^ 

The place most important in a sentence, is nsuallj its beginning; 
the next most important is the ending. 

Hence the subject, whfch is the germ or source of the whole 

sentence, naturally takes the first place ; and, in some iangoages, the 

verb is generally reserved for the end. 

Ex.— "i& maintuned a large army at his own ezpenae.** **£om4 was an ocean 
of flame."— CMs^. «' Him the Almighty hurUdy—MOton, 

An adjective, an adverb, a verb, or a substantive, may sometimes 

nsnrp the place of the subject, or be brought out at the close of the 

sentence; especially when it sets forth what is most striMng, or 

what is uppermost in the speaker's mind. 

Ex.— ^^ZotM^er and louder the deep thunder rolled, as through the myriad halla 
of some vast temple in the sky ; fiercer and hrigJUer became the lightning; mori 



and more heavQ/y the rain poured down?'' — Dickem. What a sentence I " Then 
never saw I charity before." " Then rtuihed the steed to battle driven." ** The 
goods he sent away, and the money he put into his pocket." *' Stroii is the gate, 
and narrow is the way, that lead to life eternal.'''' *'\Long was the way and hird " 
^-IGUon. By plaoins^ long at the beginning, az^d Tiara at the end, how admirably 
has Milton expressea what must have been most striking and disheartening to 
Batan, who was about to undertake his journey over Chaos. 

Frequently, an adjunct, a participial phrase, or an infinitive phrase, 
may be transposed. 

Ex. — "/» proportion to the inereaee qf luxury^ the Boman state evidently de- 
clined"— TheJBoman state, in proportion to ihe increaee qf luxury^ evidently declined 
—The Boman state evidently declined in proportion to Hhe inoreaee qf luxury. 

Frequently, the clauses may change places, or one be placed 
within another. 

*Ex.— "^ wm desire t^ I will accompany you ;" "I will accompany you, \f you 
desire U/*^ ** I will, \f you desire it, accompany you." 

Softie regard should he paid to the importance and the natural 
order of things. 

£b— *< The doud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all that it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a rack behind."— ^Ao^btpMfv. 

But tile mind sometimes disregards the natural order of time or 
place, and puts forth first what is first or most thought of. 

Ex.^" Where I was bred and domJ^—Shakespeare. 

A sentence so constructed that the meaning is suspended till the 
close, is called a period. 

Sx. — *' When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which have ponneotod them with another 
* * * a decent respect to the opinion of mankind requires, that they should 
dedan the causes which impel them to separation."— «^tfr«)ii. 

The transposition of words, grammarians call hyper'baUm. 
Ebc— <* From crag to crag, the rattling peaks among, leaps the liv« thunder."— 
Byron, 
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ELLIPSIS. OB OMISSION OF WORDS. 

For the sake of brevity and force, words not necessary to conrey 
the meaning are sometimes omitted. 

Ex.— "A hone I a bone 1 my kingdom for a hone !*' is mnoh more ibfcible 
ihao. Fetch me a hone I fetch me a hone I I would now give mv kingdom for a 
hone. "A hoy and [a] girl." " The old hndge and the new [bndffs] J» " Sweet 
[4§] the plesanre, rieh (««] the treaaare."— 2>rytfm. 

In the Ibllowii^ stanza, the omieaion of wkUA is quite elegant :^ 
'* I hear a Yoioe— thoa canst not hear, 
Which says I most not stay; 
I see a hand— thoa canst not see. 
Which beckons me away/* — TSefteS. 

Omitted words ard such as have already been mentioned, or else 

snch as may be readily inferred from the words used. 

Snppose you should see merely a honeys head projecting from bebmd a stable, 
woold yon not, from yonr knowledge, know what aninuu is there even without 
seeing nimf The ssme principle allows elHpsis, or the omission of words. 

In analyzing and parsing, only such words should be supplied 

as are necessary to complete the construction. 

PLEONASM, OR REPETITION OP WORDS. 

Sometimes more words may be used than are absolutely necessary. 

Ex.—" I saw it with my awn tyt»^'* ** The vessel sailed for Caba, Q,*d, not /op 
JTtw Jbrjfe." " Our boat sunk down to the very bottom." 
" One of the fbw, the ii^mortal names. 
That were not bom to die."— Z&MPcfe. 

Hie same word or the same construction may sometimes be 
repeated. 

" Strike— till the last arm foe expires I 
Strike— for your altan and yonr fires I 
Strike— for the green graves of yonr sires ! 

God, and yonr native land !"— JbiZwiB. 
" No employment for industry— no demand for labor— no sale of the piodaoe ni 
the farm — ^no sound of the hammer, but that of the auctioneer knocking down 
property V— Benton, How well here does no indicate the utter prostration of busi- 
ness and prosperity. 

" The endless sands yield nothing but small stunted shrubs— even these Ml 
after the first two or three days ; and from that time you pass over broad plains— 
you pass over newly reared hills— you pass through valleys that the storm of the 
last week has dug— and the hills and the valleys sre sand, sand, still sand, and 
only sand, and sand, and sand again." — Eothsn: Orosting the Deeert, How well 
here does repetition mdicate the te(Uousness and weariness felt by the traveler. 
** Howbelt. the door I opened, or so I dreamed ; 
Which alowly, slowly gaped."— ^Ibocf'f Ea/nnted Bouee, 
Here dowl^j repeated, veiy ingeniously intimates the fear and hesitation of the 
opener. 

" Mourn, hapless Oaledonia, mourn." *' Fal'n, fld'n, fid^n, fkl*n, &l'n from his 

high estate, and weltering in his blood." *' Our liyes, our fortunes, and our ^ 

honon." *^ There is but one, one Mary in the world for me." 
" She winks, and gigffles, and simpers, 
And simpers, and giggles, and winks ; 
And though she talks but lltUe. 
*lls a great deal more than she thinks."— ^SStorli. 
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**£zp]«in upon a thing till all men donbt it ; 

And write abont it, and about it."— jRiptf'f Dmriad. 
'* By foreign hands thy dying eyes were oloaed ; 

By foreign hands thy deeent timbs oompoaed ; 

By foreign handa thy hamble grave adorned ; 

By strai^rs honored, and by strangers mourned." — Popt, 
" Most I then leave you I Must I needs forego 

So good, so noble, and so true a master ? 

The king shall- have my service, but my vn.jen 

For ever and for ever shaU be yoxm,"^Shake8p6ar€, 

Authors sometimes consider it a beauty to begin two or more 
words of the same line, or in the same construction, with the same 
letter. This is called alliteration, 

*' In friendship fUse, implacable in hate, 
Besolved to ruin or to rule the state.*'— i>ryd0fi. 

^^lUldt &(te9tx frmky and pyvMV forever grem,^^ 

^^ Sound ruffged rodtf rude raggtd rana^ ran.*' 

*< Alike for /nm^ koi^ fight prepared, 
BaiOe and lanquet both they sharod."— W, SotU. 



EXERCISES. 

Cfhange ths voieef-^ 

John fed the horse. Gomwallis was defeated by Washington. He made 
it. His fHeuds will reoommend him. I offered hun a situation. 

Changs the partioijM and th$ infinitine phroMB into dauui ;— 

The teacher being in sight, all the boys ran to their books. He came to 
examine the matter himselt His views are so extravagant as to be ridiculous. 
Having paid his derk, he dismissed him. 

XTaemi — 

To devise any apology for such conduct, is utterly impossible. 

Uae thebb: — 

Not one man was in the country, unwilling to defend it Thorns are to rosea 

Change into compound CLdj&etvoes : — 

My boots with red tops. Violets of sweet scent fringed the bank. The 
live-oaks of the South, that are curtained with moss. 

Change the worde^ or the mode of expression :— 

Every one who bunts after pleasure, or &me, or fortune, is still restless and 
uneasy till he has hunted dovm bis game. — SwifL I bore the diminution of 
my riches without any outrages of sorrow, or pusiUanimity of dejection.— Jb^^ 
son. Suspenders were abandoned with the first intimation of the present 
summer solstice. — W%Ui9. 

Qtange the arrangementj and ooeasionaXly ihe mode ofexpreeeion .^— 

A person gains more by obliging his inferior, than by disobliging him. The 
murmurs of the people were loud, as their sufferings increased. Various, dn- 
cere, and constant are the efforts of men, to produce that happiness which the 
mind requires. The necessary ingredients of friendship are confidence and 
benevolence. If beasts could talk, they might often tell us a cruel story. For 
many a returning autumn, a lone Indian was seen standing at the consecrated 
spot we have mentioned ; but, just thirty years after the death of Soonseetah, he 
was noUood for the last time. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade^ 

Where heaves the turf with many a mouldering heap^ 
Each in his narrow cell foreyer laid. 
The rude fore&thers of the hamlet sleep. — Oray, 
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For see^ ah I b^ while yet her w»yi» 

With doubtful stepe^ I tread, 
A hostile \rorld its tenon raise, 
Its snares delosire spread. — Merrick, 
Supply aU ihe omMed toorda /— 

The large and the little man were g^at friends. Stay longw. Arm, ■at« 
diersi Vain — ^yain — give o'er. How now, Tubal, what news from Qenoaf 
A diamond gone, cost me three thousand ducats in Frankfort I The combat 
deepens, — On, ye brave. But gone was every Indian we had seen. The 
more, the better. Heaven hides from brutes what men, from men what spirita, 
know. He offered a reward to whoever oould solve the problem. He has 
behaved as well as you. He has behaved better than you. The honor, and 
not the profitB, is what he values most Quick at meals^ quick at woric Bettai 
long something, than soon nothing. Soon ripe, soon rotten. 

When pain and sorrow wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou. — ScoiL 

14. RHETORICAL FIGURES. 

The expressiveness of langaage may be increased or eztendoct, by 
the judicious use of the rhetorical %ures. They promote dear- 
nets^ beauty^ brevity^ and force. 

Some Southern orator has thus extolled the moral infiuenoe of woman : — 
" Woman wields the Archimedean lever whose frilcrum is ohOdhood, whose 
weight is the world, whose length is all time, and whose sweep— Is eternity I" 
" Boms thus laments the vanished happy days of youth : — 
" Still o'er these scenes my memory wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care ; 
Time but the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear." 
Bryden speaks thus of the inventress of the chiu*ch-organ :— 
^ He raised a mortal to the skies, 
She drew an angel down.'* 
That 18, the organ, at divine service, is as an angel that has just hastened down 
from heaven, to instruct and lead the choir in praising God. 

Giattan doses his character of Chatham with this sublime sentence : — 
" He struck a blow in the world, that resounded through the universe." 
All these examples owe their beauty and vi^r >ohiefly to the fibres which they 
oontun. A perfect classification of the rhetoncal figares is perhaps impossible ; 
for sometimes several set the same expression aglow at once. Some rhetoridans 
pretend to have seen more than 250 different ones ; the following dassificadon, 
nowever, will about exhaust the subject. 



!• A simile is an express comparison. 

Ex.— "The music of Carryl was, Uke ihe memory of jpye iJuU are pasty sweet 
and mournfta to the soul." — Oesian, "The child reclined on its mother^s bosom, 
M some infant Idossom on its parent stemJ^ — Mrs. Sigoumey. "He [the steed] 
looked as if the speed of thon^ht were in his limbs.*' — JByron* " Too much gov- 
ernment may be a greater evil Uian no government. The sheep are happier amena 
themselves than un&r Ihe ears qf the lootves.^^ — Jefferson. Sometimes we find sucn 
condensed similes as this : "A false friend and a shadow attend only while the 
sun shines." 
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9* A metaplior is an implied comparison. It is a word or 

an expression applied from one object or attribute to another, on 
account of some resemblance. It sometimes comprises several words. 

Ex. — "life is an isthmus hetween two eternities." " Her disdain stung him 
to the heart.^' " Bonaparte called bominff Moscow an ocean of flame." " Tho 
morning of life." " Tho storms of life." "some mute, inglorious MiUon here maj 
rest." — Gray. " Man I thou j^endtdum betwixt a smile and tear." — Byron. " You 
•re slw&jB piUting your nose mto mj afiEairs." " A heart I a cushion to stick pins 
into. For so the world has W^—Jerrcid, " Sin is a hitter stoeet^ and the fin^ colors 
qfihe serpent by no means make amends for ths poison qfhis stingJ'^-'SoutA. 

3. An allegory is a fictitious discourse on one thing, suggestive 
of a train of thoughts, usually instructive, on another. It has been 
called c&ntintied metaphor. 

Ex. — " Thou hast brought a vine [the Jewish nation] out of Egypt : thou hast 
cast oat the heathen, and planted it. Thou preparedst room before it, and didst 
cause it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The hills were covered with the 
shadow of it. and the boughs thereof were like the ffoodly cedars." — BibU. See 
Banyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Addison's Vision of Murza, Johnson's Journey of a 
Day, fonteneue's Empire of Poetry, Poe's Haunted Palace, Milton's Sin and Death. 

The allegory indudes parables and fiibles. Similes, metaphors^ and aHegorieSf 
are all founded on resemblance; bat some allegories imply personification. Be- 
semblance may be either in the appearance of objects, or in their relations or 
^ects. The latter is commonly called analogy. " Far through the rosy depths ;" 
i e., sunset sky. Appearance. "Have you a A^ to this arithmetic?" Anal- 
ogy. 

4. Personlltcation represents as persons, or as rational or 

living beings, objects that are not such in reality. 

Ex.r-*"How sweet the Moonlight sleeps upon this bank I" — Shaikespeare, 
" Cheered with the mtefal smell, old Ocean smiles."— if»2^on. "There Honor 
oomes a pilgrim gray/' — OoUins. " Greece cries to us from the convulsed lips of her 
poisonea Demosthenes ; and Bome pleads with us in the mute persuasion of her 
mangled Tally." — Everett. ** How does Gk>d reveal himself in nature? She an- 
swers thee with loud voices, and a thousand tongues : *God is love.' ^^-^Shwioek. 

SnoNe. — " And buds that yet the blasts of winter fear, 

Stand at the door of lifb, and ask to clothe the jear.''''—Dryden. 

The slight personiflcation which merely represents a noun naturally neuter aa 
masculine or feminine^ is sometimes called syttepeis. ^ The ahip was delayed on 
her voyage." 

Personification is probably the noblest, the most creative, of all the figures ; 
being the very soul of poetry. It is closely allied to metaphor, and sometimes it 
is based on metonymy or synecdoche. 

5. A meton'ymir is the proper vrord or expression for one thing, 
applied to another, different in kind, but so related that the mind 
readily perceives what is meant. It is founded on the relations of 
cause, ^ect, contiguity in place, and contiguity in time. The cause, 
the effect, and the circumstances; the container, and the thing con^ 
tained ; the sign, and the thing signified ; the whole and its parts, — 
are naturally associated in the memory, and readily suggest one 
another. 



soo 

Sb^^'Thay hftve Mom and 4te pivfMtf^ i. «., thrar urituisk *^ I liaTtniid 
Somtr and Fifyi2." ** The women and children were pat to the moordp 1. e., to 
deatib. '< The hosbandman has lost Us fuwai:^ i.e., the reward of hifl labor. **^y«y 
Atftrt ihoiild be respected ;'' i. e., old affe. *^ He waa the mgk of her secret soul ;'' 
i. e., the yontii fen* whom she sif^hed in secret. *' We drank bat one dottfe." 
''i'^iwuyZmiAia passed certain resoTotions.^' ** He assumed the aeeptref i. e., the 
t^pH authority. Sign for thing signified. We often ase this fijB^ure to avoid dis- 
agreeable oirsamlooation. When a grammarian says, <* The predicate is that wlueh 
is affirmed of the snbjecti'* he means, '^ The predicate denotes that which is affimn 
ed of what the sabject denotes.'' 

** My adtmturous song." Attribute transferred from one object to an aooompenys- 
Ing object. ^^J>rou>8y nignt ; mueing midnight : jofM wine ; giddy heights ; the 
ftaifulj diam brink ; bleating moantains." *^ Tne plooghman homeward plods his 
iMOfvway.'' *' Yon have a very tnijnf^m^ mole," said a young man to another 
who had jast rode between him and a young lady. 

6. A flynec'doclie is a term or an expressdon applied to more or 
less Hian it strictly denotes. Some grammarians say, ** Synecdoche 
is the naming of a part for the whole, or of the whole fbr a part." 

Ex.—" Give us our daily bread f^ L e., food. " We bought a hundred head of 
sheep.'* ** The same day were added unto them three thousand araZs." Observe 
I2iat the preaching was to save eouia, and henee the seleotioa of Urn part for the 
whole. " I am glad we are under fW'." " Stay thy avenging steel ;" i. e^ sword. 
" Here lies buried WUUam Jones ;^^ i. e., the body. ''The Assyrian came down 
like the wolf on the fold." " 80 thought the countries of Demosthenes and the 
Spartan, yet Leonidas is trampled by Uie timid slave." " Youth and heautg shall 
be laid m dust." The character, quality, or attribute of a person, is of course a 
part of him. *' To his JSeeeUeney the Governor." *^ KJrate^Fus,' said Alexander. 
^ loves the king; but Hephsstion loves Alexander.' " " He remained silent, and 
thus wisely kept the/oo2 within." *' Ten thotisand fleets sweep over thee in vain :" 
i. e., a laige number. " The thirsty Texan pointed his finger down his open moutn, 
and said to the ICexican woman, * Mio Grande I Bio Grande P ^' 

Metonymy and synecdoche are founded, not on resemblance, bat on rdatio»; 
snd Hhey sometimes approach each other so nearly as not to bo readily distin- 
guished. They enable the speaker to be more definite, by confining the attention 
to that only which is most obvious or intelligible, or to that which necessarily im- 
plies the rest; they enable him to be more impressive, by drawing the attention 
es^^eoially to that on whioh the fact or action immediately depends ; and fre- 
quentiy they enable him to avoid circumlocution. 

Ex. — '' He addressed the Ohair,''^ is more definite than^ "Ho addressed the 
President :" for it must mean, " He addressed the President «» his ojicial cc^paoitv,^^ 
«( Wo descried a sail'' [a ship] ; but, " Our isels [ships] ploughed the deep ;" be- 
oauae the former accords bstter with seeing; and the latter, with ploaghiDg. 
"The fruit of that/orMit^ tree, whose mortal tabtx," is a veiy artful expression. 
Eve had an unconquerable cviositiy to taste the fruit which was forbidden under 
the penaltgr of deatL 

7. (AnUtli'esis sets different objects or attributes in contrast 
Ex. — " Sink or sfmm, live or die, survive or perish, I give my hand and heart to 

this vote."— TFtf&f^. " Though <2«», yet 02«ar.^ "At hu touch, crowns erumbled, 
bcg^gars reigned, systems vanished/' — PhUUps, "As when a nusband or a lap- 
dog dies."— jPom. " The notions of Dryden were formed by comprehensive specu- 
lation ; those of Pope, by minute observation. Dryden is read with fi^equent a»- 
Conishment ; Pope, with perpetual delight."-r<^Anw». See the fimt two stanas 
of Halleok's Bozzaris. 

" To-day man's dressed in sold and silver bright. 

Wrapped in a shroud bemte to>morrow night.'' 
" They heard the darion's iron dang, 

The breeze which through the rosea sang." — Oroliif. 
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8. Ireny sneeriB^y means tlie revene of what tbt w«rds liter- 
ally denote. It is usnallj modcery uttered for the sake of ridicale 
or sarcasm. It has the finest effect when the speaker seems to fall 
into the real sentiments of those whom he attacks. 

Ex.--To call 8 fool a Solomon, or to praise what we mean to dlsparafe^ is irony. 
** Have not the Indians been kindlv and justly treated! Have not the temporal 
things, the vain baubles and filthy lucre of this world, which were too apt to en- 

Sge their worldly and selfish thoughts, been benevolently taken fi^m them ; and 
ve they not instead thereof, been taught to set the£r aflTeotions on things above t" 

9* Paralip'flis pretends to conceal or omit what it really ex- 
presses or suggests. 

Ex.— "/«;ta not eaU Um viOoim, because it would be unpai'liamentary. InfiU 
not caU hdm/ooly because he happens to be Chancellor of the Exchequer.''— 6^<to». 
"Boys, you would not throw stones at the Police,— would you?"— 0'Cbfw«B, 
thus putting into their heads what he wants them to do, — ^inciting the mob to a riot. 
" Mr. President, I shall enter on no encomium upon Massachusetts : she needs 
none. There she is, — behold her and judge for yourselves. There is her histoiy, 
— the world knows it by heart. The past, at least, is secure. There is Boston, 
and Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker Hill,— and there they will remain foi 
ever."— Jr«ft«<«r. 

" Must I remember t Why, she should hang on him 
As if increase of appetite nad grown 
By what it fed on ; yeJL within a month — 
Let me not think— Irailty, thy name is woman."— ^S(%aib#QMarv. 

10. Uyper'bole greatly exaggerates what is founded in truth. 
To be proper, it should imply strong emotion in the speaker, or 
the apprehension that the hearer would not otherwise attach suffi- 
cient importance to what is said. 

Ex. — " Brougham is a tfvunderbdV^ " He was the owner of a piece of land not 
larger than a Lacedemorwm Utter?'* " Thftt fellow is so tall that he does n't know 
when his feet are cold." 

"Some Curran, who, when thrones were crumbled, and d^rnasties foi]eotten. 
might stand the landmark of his country's ^nius, rearing himself amia regal 
ruins and national dissolution, a mental pyramid in the solitude of time, beneath 
whose shade things might moulder, and around whosQ summit eternity must 
pUy."— PAifiipir^ 

"Falstaff, thou globe of flesh, spotted o'er with oontinents of sin."— vSXaXwQMor*. 
"Here Orpheus sings ; trees, moving to the sound, 
Start from their roots, and form a shade around."— i%p«. 

11. Climax means ladder. It is a gradual climbing, or rise 
of thought, from things inferior to greater or better. When re- 
versed, it is called anticlimax. 

Ex. — " The stream of literature has swollen into a torrent— augmented into a 
river— expanded into a sea."— Jr»t»^. " Here I stand for impeaomnent or trial 1 
I dare accusation 1 I defy the honorable gentleman! I deQr the government! 1 
defy their whole phalanx !" — Orattan. 

"A Scotch mist becomes a shower ; and a shower, a flood ; and a flood, 8 
storm; and a 'storm, a tempest; and a tempest, thunder and lightning; and thun- 
der and lightning, heaven-quake and earthquake." — I*rqf» Wu80h. 

ANnoLDiAx: "Great men— such as Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Aaron 
Burn Stephen Arnold, and the friend of my woruiy opponent.^^-i'eji^toa^ Sjmoh. 
See Irony. 
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19* Allviloa 18 Buch a use of some word or words, as will 
recall some interesting &ct» enstom, writing, or saying. It is nsoally 
founded on resemblance or contrast. 

£x.~" Give them Saratoga in New York, imd we'll give them TorUown in 
YirguuxL^^^Bditieal Speech, " When von go mto the mnseam. be Aigne, bat not 
Briireaft.*' ** The ezoeaees of oar jontn are drafts npon our old age, payable about 
thirty yean after date.'' 

" Handa that the rod of emi>ire might have swayed, 
Cloae at my elbow atir their lemonade." — EaUmee. 

A continued allosion or resemblance in style, is termed parody^ 
There may, at the same time, be a contrast in sentiments A play 
on the soond or meanings of a word, is termed a pun, 

£z. — *' 'Tia the laat rose of annmier, left blooming alone ; 

AH its lovelv oompanions are withered and strown; 

No flower of her kindred, no rosebud is nigh^ 

To reflect back her blushes, or give sigh for sigh. 

I'll not leave thee, thou lone one, to pme on the stem; 

Since the lovely are sleeping, go, sleep tiiou with them. 

Thus kindly I scatter thy leaves o'er tne bed 

Where thy mates of the garden lie scentless and dead," Ao. 
FuKwr : ** Us the last golden dollar, left shining alone ; 

All its brilliant companions are squandered and gone. 

No coin of its minti^ reflects back its hue, 

They went in mint-iuleps, and this will go too 1 

m not keep thee, tnou lone one, too long in suspense ; 

Thy brothers were melted, and melt thou, to pence 1 

I'll ask for no quarter, I'll spend and not spare, 

^1 my old tattered pocket nangs centless and bare,^' Ac. 
Pun : ** Ancient maiden lady anxiously remarks, 

That there must be peril 'mong so many tparie; [fire ;] 

Boguish-lookin^ fellow, turning to the stranger. 

Says it's his opmion she is out of danger." — Saixe, 

13* Ea'phemism is a softened mode of speech for what would 

be offensive or disagreeable if told in downright plain language. 

It is often based on other figures, but it is effected most fre<][uently 

by circumlocution ; that is, by a round-about mode of expression. 

Ex.—" You labor under a mistake,^' for, " You lie." " He does not keep very 
exact accounts ;" " He cheats when he can." " She certainly displays as little 
vanity, in regard to her personal appearance, as any young lady I ever saw;" ** She 
is an intolerable slattern." " Slaves are often eiuled Mrwfifa." " Sweet child I 
lovely child 1 your parents are no more?^ Cushi did not say to David, <* Absalom 
i» kitted;^* but he avoided wounding his feelings as much as possible, by saying, 
" May aU theenemiee cf the king be at thai young man w." 

14. Interrogation is an animated mode of speech, by which 
the speaker prefers to put forth, in the form of question, what he 
neither doubts, nor expects to be answered. 

Ex.—" But when shall we be stronger f Will it be the next week, or the next 
year f Will it be when we are totally disarmed, and when a BritiBh guard shall be 
stationed in every house f * * * Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be 
purohased at the price of chains and slavery ?"^P. Mmry. 
" Can storied urn or ammated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath! 
Oan Honor's voice provoke the sUent dust, a 

Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death f '— ^iroy. 
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This flgare flzes the attention more strongly on some important pomt» than 
a simple declaration would ; and sometimes it implies a defiuice to the adyer- 
sary or hearer, to deny if he can. 

15. Exclamation is usually an abrupt or broken mode of 
speech^ designed to express more strongly the emotions of the 
speaker. 

£x. — '* Dr. Ootvut. What business oonld the honest man have in my room I" 
for, <*The honest man oonld have no business in my room." 

** Oh I that I could return onoe more to peace and innocence I that I hung an 
infimt on the breast I that I were bom a beggar-— « peasant of the field I I would 
toil till the sweat of blood dropped fh)m my brow, to purchase the luxury of one 
sound sleep, the rapture of a smgle tearl" — Schiller. 

" How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man I 
Distingaished link in being^s endless chain I 
Midway from nothing to the Deity ! 
A beam ethereal, sullied, and absorbed ! 
Though sullied and dishonored, still divine I 
An heir of glory ! a frail child of dust ! 
A worm ! a god I I tremble at myself. 
And in myself am lost." — Young, See Antithesis. 
There seems^to be a peculiar elegance in the use of this figure, when tfao 
speaker means to show that the object produces at least some interest or ex* 
citement in his own feelings, though others may not appreciate it so fully. 
Ex. — *' How glad from the cool mossy brim to receive it, 

As poised on the curb it inclined to my lips I" 
Here the author slyly intimates that there are persona who underrate the ex- 
oellenoe of water, as a beverage. 

16. Apos'trophe is a sudden turning-away in the fullness of 
emotion, to address some person or other object. 

Ex.— "Death is swallowed up in victory. O ieatk! where U thyetingf 
Orave I where ie thy victory f —Bible, " But--ah 1— him I the first CTeat martyr in 
this great cause! himl the premature victim of his own self-oevotinff heart! 
♦ ♦ ♦ him ! out off by I^rovidence, in the hour of overwhelming amaety and 
thick gloom, falling ere ne saw the star of his country rise ! how ehaU I etruggU 
fffiih the emotione thiu stifle the utterance qf thy name/— -Our work may perish : hU 
thine shall endure/ this monument may moulder away, hU thy memory ^aU not 
/aU/''^Web8ter. 

" Thou lingering star, with less'ning ray, 
That lov^st to greet the early mom, 
Again thou usher*st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 
O Mary! dear departed shade!*' etc.— J?vr»«. See "^ion. 

17. Tision represents something that is past, future, absent^ 
or simply imagined, as if it were really present. 

Ex. — " One mominff, while they were at break&st, up gaUops a troop of horse, 
and jpr«wn^ an order ^r the arrest of the whole party." — Jeffretu. 

'nBVederick immediately sent relief; and, in an instant, all Saxony ie over- 
flowed with armed men."— i/a<»«Zay. 

'< Advance, then, ye ftiture generations I We would hail you as yon rise In 
your loiu^ succession f • * * We bid you welcome in this pleasant land of the 
Fathers."— Webster. 

" Soldiers 1 from yonder pyramids, forty generations of men look down upon 
you V^—Bonaparte. ^ . 
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18. Onomatopela is such an imitation by the sound of the 
words, as may correspond to or suggest the sense. Sound, motion, 
and even sentiment, may be imitated by this figure. 

Ex. — "Awav they went, pell-mell, hurry-skurry, wild baffalo, wild horse^ wild 
hontsmsn, witn olang and clatter, and whoop and halloo, that made the forestB 
ring I"— ^Ti«^. 

" On a sudden open fly. 
With impetaons recoil and jamn^ sound, 
Th' infernal doors, and on their hmges grate 
Harsh thunder.'*— J^;^of». 

*' Heaven opened wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound 
On golden hinges turning." — MiUon, 
" When Ajax strives some rook's vast weight to throw. 
The line too labors, and the words move slow." — Fope, 
To this figure may also be referred such new-coined expressions as these: 
** He was hamhoozUd,^^ **Ho offered me the whole capoodle for three hnndred 
dollars." ^JSow ahe^ gallivants it with another." "I mean that curve, flash, 
flourish,— or circumbendibus — ^if you please — which he always sticks to his nama" 

Two or more figures are sometimes involved in the same ex- 
pression. 
MxTON. Am) Meta. : " Here the 8UM}rd and sceptre rust ; 

Earth to earth, and dust to dust." — OrcH/y. 
}£xiois, jjcD PxBSON. : *< All Sintzerland is in the field ; 

She will not fly, she can not yieldJ'^—Mimtffamery, 

Exclamation, Inibbbooation, Gldcax, and Antethssib: *^ I— a foreigner! Yes. 
gentlemen 1 But who was Be Kalb ? Who was McDonald f Who was Pulaski f 
Who was La Fayette f andr^who was Arnold 1" — Dr, Shannon, 

» 

The figures underlie the entire fabric of language. The principles 
which they involve, have produced, and continue to produce, most of 
the various meanings or applications of words, and often, the words 
themselves. Nearly one half of the meanings of words, as given in 
our dictionaries, are hnt faded figures,— /acfc5 metaphors, /oc^eti me- 
tonymies, &nd faded synecdoches. 

Ex. — " The Uoominff rose," is literal: " The blooming damsel," is metaphorioal, 
"A dear brook," literal; "A clear sky," metaphor; "A dear demonstration," 
metaphor ; *'A c2ear head,'' metaphor or metonymy, "A hard rock," literal; 
"A hard lesson," mstapkor ; "A hard heart,'' metaphor, "To apprehend a 
thief," literal ; " To apprehend the meaning," metaphor ; " To appreihehd [/dor] 
danger," met<^pihor ana metonymy. ^^Jmagination^^ — "the making of images or 
idols," literal and obsolete ; " the making of images in the mind," metaphor ; " the 
fitoulty," metonymy (cause) ; " the result" (as, " strange imaginations''^)^ metonymy. 

The faculty, its action, the manner of its action, the result of its 
action, and whatever exhibits or concerns any of these, have all, 
frequently, but one name in common. 

From the material world around us, or from the world of the 
senses, the mind has borrowed nearly all the words in which it has 
clothed its own or peculiar possessions ; that is, many words, applied 
first to material things, have been extended to things intellectual or 
abstract. 
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*' The ipirU in its literal im^rt is breaik or toind,^ Its gtates are 0tandiiia$j its 
^moHofu are tnovemenU, its aensiMlUies are/eelmgSy its mews aad ideas are «^AiS«, its 
coneepiioM and perceptions are taJcimgs, its o^^e^a^wioA and comprehension are a 
holding^ its reflection is a turning hack, its purpose is an exhibition, its inference is a 
^n^iij^ i», and its conclusion is a shutting vp,^'' — ^Pr^. &i^. '^* Rectitude is 
8troa>ghbness, error is a wandering, transaression is a going over, education is a (2rfiW^« 
iiMT &t«^, a language is a tonaue, and AAM^en is what is heaved or ar^ed,"—Id, 
**£right hopes, «m^i&0» coundence, oorroding oares." — ^/<2. 

By frequent use, the figurative sense of words and phrases be- 
comes literal, or is considered so. 



EXERCISES. 



Fom^ out the figures, and define them : — 

Ambition often puts men upon performing the meanest offices : so climbing 
and creeping are performed in the same posture. — Swift. No, Orlando ; men 
are April when they woo, December when they are wed ; and maids are May 
while they are maids, but the sky changes when they are wives. — Shakespeare, 
What a piece of work is man! how noble in reason! how infinite in Acuities 1 
in action, how like an angel ! in apprehension, how like a God ! — Id, Honor 
travels in a way so narrow, where but one goes abreast — Id, WhaVs this ? a 
sleeve? 'Tis l&e a demi-cannon. Here's snip, and nip, and cut, and slish, and 
slash. — Id, The lover can see a Helen in a brow of Egypt. — Id, When sor- 
rows come, they come not single spies, but in battalions. — Id, Where Midnight 
listens to tiie Hon's roar. Must I leave thee, Paradise ? — Milton, One, with 
God on his side, is a majority. He sells, he buys, he steals, he kills, for gold. 
Humbled, but not dispirited ; disappointed, but not despiunng. But when they 
shook the thirty pieces of silver at you, you took them. A life on the ocean 
wave, a home on the rolling deep. Yes, this [a skoll] was once ambition's airy 
hall, the dome of thought, the palace of the soul. — Byron, Canst thou send the 
Lightnings, that they may go, and say unto thee^ **Here we are 1" — JSible. Moses 
the lawgiver and Gfod's first pen. — Bacon. 



1. Figures should be well founded, becoming, striking, congruous 
throughout, not too numerous, and not overstrained or carried too far. 

2. Figurative language should be preferred to plain language, -only 
when it will express the meaning better, or improve the discourse. 

Impbopbieties. — " The colonies were not yet ripe to Ud adieu to British con- 
nection." — Jefferson. Incongruous ; mixed metaphor. *^ There is not a single 
view of human nature that is not sufficient to extinguish the seeds of pride."— > 
Addison, How can a view extinguish, — and worse, extinguish seeds, " The 
commercial liberties of rising states were shackled by paper chidns." — Bancroft, 
The phrase paper chains suggests nothmg formidable. '* When the mustang is 
caught in a lasso, all his struggles serve only to rivet his chains, and deprive him 
of breath." — Hist, of Texas, Where did the author get the ** chains ?" " Mowers 
are the sweetest things that Gk)d ever made, and foigot to put a soul into." — Rev, 
JEL W, Beecher, Quite fanciful, though rather puerile and fantastia '* We kneeled 
for the last time by that wonderful old furnace [a volcano], where the hand of 
God works the bellows." — Rev, Geo, . Qheeoer. A figure that represents God as a 
bellows-blower, seems to me imdignified and unbecoming. " A shower had 
just parenthesized the way before us." — Wiliis, The resemblance is not so ob- 
vious as it should be. " He had as numerous an ofispring as a Greek verb."—- 
ISravds, Farfetched and obscure. "O maid! thou art so beauteous tliat yon 
bright sun is rismg all in haste, to gaze upon thee." — NovsL Overstrained. 
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"Why, beantiM nTmph, do you close the curtain that fringes your ^esf^ 
Newapaper Poem. Worse. " Uj) to the stars the sprawling mastiflfe fly, and 
add new monsters to the frighted sky." — Bladdock. Terrible dog-barking, tnHy I 
*' No flower of its kindred, no rose-bud is nigh, to give back blush for blush, or 
exchange sigh for sigh." — Moord, Here the two roses are all at once changed 
into persons, — ^into a pair of blushing, sighing lovers. " Let's grasp the fore- 
lock of this apt occasion, to greet the victor in his flow of glory." — British 
Drama. Could this sentence be expressed by a congruous picture ? To con- 
ceive all the imagery as grouped into one visible picture, is often the best way 
to judge of its-ttocuracy, propriety, or beauty. 

Point out the errors ;— 

Ko human happiness is so serene as not to contain some alloy. These are 
the first fruits of my unfledged eloquence, of which thou hast often complained 
that it was buried in the shade. Smce the time that reason began to bud, and 
put forth her shoots, thought during our waking hours has been active in every 
breast. The current of ideas has been always moving. The wheels of the 
spiritual ocean have been exerting themselves with perpetual motion. (Buds, 
currents, and wheels, ar^ all jumbled together.) At length Erasmus, that great 
liyured name .... curbed the wild torrent of a barbarous age. — stemmed — 

On the wide sea of letters, *twas thy boast^ 
To crowd each sail, and touch at every coast; 
From that rich mine, how often hast thou brought 
The pure and precious pearls of splendid thought. 

OBSEBYATIOKS. 

A figure may be contained in a single word; or it may comprise a phroBe^ . 
a clause^ a eeniencej or the entire discourse. Sometimes the literal and the 
figurative language are interwoven throughout the sentence ; sometimes each 
occupies a distinct part of the sentence ; sometimes they are consecutive in dis- 
tinct sentences ; and sometimes the figurative takes up the entire sentence or 
discourse, leaving the literal to be inferred. 

Most figures are a sort of emblems or pictures, — a universal language^ 
fiivorably received, readily understood, and easily remembered. All literature, 
especially that which has lived longest and de%hted the world most, abounds 
In figures. Figures, however, should be used sparingly and judiciously. An 
abuse of them is very apt to render the person so using them ridiculous, and 
thus to diminish at once the dignity and effect of his entire discourse. He that 
forsakes the common path to show his superior adroitness by walking on the 
wire, naturally raises our laughter if he falls. Figures are designed to adom^ to 
iHusiraJtt, or to abridge discourse ; and p^icular regard should therefore be had 
to the subject of the discourse, and to the persons for whom it is meant. Some 
of our Indian agents have very properly addressed Indians in a figurative style 
that would be quite ridiculous if used in addressing their own countrymen. 
Poetry too, being founded in aesthetic principles, admits of much more ornament 
than prose. The figures used, should be such as would naturally arise to a per- 
son whose mind and heart have fully grasped the subject in all its bearings. 
They should never indicate that he left the main subject to search for them. 
Not the cheek that is daubed over with glaring cosmetics is the one to please us, 
but that which glows with a native, healthy, roseate beauty of its own. The 
briefer a figure is, and the more it expresses that is to the point, the better it is. 
How exceilent is that figure of Dean Swift's, in whidi he compares the holding 
of high public offices to dancing on a wire I It suggests at once the vanity of 
worldly glory, the hankering and folly of ambition, the tact and labor required 
to sustain oneself the liability to a fiill, the stare and huzsa of 'the crowd, and 
th«ir contempt and mockery after a falL 
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Figaros should be not odIj graphic^ and in harmonj with the sentiment, but 
they &ould be so perfect as to bear study or criticism. The very use of figpires 
implies an aim to express some thought or sentiment with more adequate and 
becoming simplicity, clearness, beauty, and force. They can therefore be con- 
sidered hardly, proper, or preferable to plain language^ unless they express the 
meaning better. 

Figures should be new, if possible. When they are already well known, 
they are not striking, and wiU generally appear stale and insipid. But figures 
should not be drawn from arts or sciences not well known, or from any knowl- 
edge remote from common observation; for when so derived, they generally in- 
dicate pedantry, and are seldom understood or Mly appreciated. Sometimes, 
however, a figure can be veiled in a certain indirectness, or in a little obscurity, 
with a very happy efifect. A single word may sometimes show a delicate and 
highly expressive figure lurking along the entire sentence. 

As the same object may often be compared to several different things, care 
must be token, in using metaphors, not to represent it partly by one comparison 
and partly by another. Thus, — 

" I bridle in my struggling muse in vaki, 

• That longs to launch Into a bolder strain.'* — Addison, 

That is, his muse is a monster, partly horse and partly ship. 

When several consecutive metaphors are used, they must be congruous with 
one another, or make a perfect picture. Different perfect pictures may, however, 
be succesavely presented to the mind. Hence different similes or metaphors 
are sometimes used in succession, to illustrate the same subject; aa^— > 
"But pleasures are like poppies spread,*— 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; . 
Or like the snow-falls in the river, — 
A moment white, then melt forever," &c. — BtMns: Tarn CShaTUer, 

Bat the same picture must not be monstrous, — ^partly one thing and partly 
another. The same thought should not be expressed partly figurative and partly 
literal; unless the figurative words are mere tropes, or unless a complete and 
proper figure at once suggests itself throughout the entire sentence or paragraph. 
Such a mixture of figurative and of plain language, or of concrete and of abstract 
objects, as is contained in the following sentences, is inelegant: "Her cheeks 
were blooming with rosea and heaithf^ "The harvest early, but mature the 
jwawe." 

Style should not be overloaded with figures; especially if they do not form 
an allegorical picture throughout. Young, imaginative speakers and writers are 
sometimes ridiculously extravagant in the use of figurative language, and thus 
acquire a habit of fustianizing, spouting, or frothing, which they never entirely 
lose. The following is a specimen : — 

"The marble-hearted marauder might seize the throne of civil authority, and 
hurl into thraldom the votaries of rational liberty. Crash after crash would be 
heard hi quick succession, as the strong pillars of the republic give way, and 
Despotism would shout in hellish triumph among the crumbling ruins. Anarchy 
would wave her bloody sceptre over the devoted land, and the bloodhounds of 
civil war would lap the gore of our most worthy citizens. The shrieks of women 
and the screams of children would be drowned amid the clash of swords and the 
cannon's peal ; and Liberty, mantling her face from the horrid scene, would 
spread her golden-thited pinions, and wing her fiight to some far-distant land, 
never again to revisit our peaceful shores I" — From a Fowih'of-JuLy OratioTi, 
This is the rantmg, bombastic, or Asiatic style. The proper and opposite qual- 
ity is terseness, A terse style indicates sound common sense. It is not too 
adorned or elaborate, nor extravagant ul any respect; but manly^ correct, neal^ 
and expressive. 
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IS. VERSIFICATION. 



Poetry,* in its highest perfection, is thought, feeling, imageiy, 
and music, expressed in language. 

The spirit of nmsio in the poet causes not onl^ the selection of words agreeaUa 
in sound, but makes the Lmgnage metricoL 

Deficiency in any of these must be compensated by greater ex- 
cellence in the rest. 



Tersiffication is either the act or the art of making verse. 
Sometimes it denotes the result, or that peculiar structure of huh 
guage which distinguishes poetry from prose. 

Verse has rhythm and rhyme. 

Rhythm is essential, but rhyme is not 

" Thou drt, G6d, the life and Kght 
Of All this wondrous w6rld we e^." — Moore, 
"The Assyrian came d6wn like the w61f on the fold, 
And his c6hort8 were gleaming in pdrple and g6ld." — Byran, 
" Lives of gr^t men 611 remind us 
W6 can m4ke our lives sublima" — Longfdlow, 
"06me as the winds come when forests are rinded ; 
Come as the wdvea come when nAvies are str&nded." — ScoU, 
" O'nco upon a midnight dreary^ while I p6ndered, w^k and w^ory, 
O'ver mAny a quAint and cimous v61ume 6f forg6tten Idre-^ 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a lappinff^ 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber ddor» y 
* *Tis some visitor,' I muttered, * tapping at my chamber door — 
Only thia^ and nothing m&re.^ " — E. A, Poe. 

From these lines it is easy to sec, that in poetry the voice or the 
mind passes along the words by a sort of regular pulsations, which 
constitute the rhythm, metre, or measure. The correspondence or 
similarity of sound at equal or proportionate intervals, or in im- 
mediate succession, is termed rhyvM. 

Terse is beautiful language, keeping time like music ; or, syl- 
lables arranged according to accent, quantity, and, generally, rhyme ; 
and BO divided into lines as to promote harmony. 



Feet. 

Feet are the smallest rhythmical divisions of the lines. 

* PoKTBT means, literally, a making ; ykbss, a tturning^ 1. e., at the end of a line to 
make another line ; iambus, attacking^ being first uAed in satire ; TBOonEK, tripping^ run^ 
ning; dactyl, finger ; anapest, reversed^ i. e., reversed dactyl; cissuRA, cuUinff^ dMd' 
ing; SPONDKB, solemn f ptrriiio, a war-dance, thence, lively; nTPSRUXTKR, a mea^mre 
over. Ellipsis, a leaving-out; pleonasm, more than enough, Fiouek, a fokm of Ian' 
guage; similk, Wceness; metaphor, transfer; allegory, speaking in anoVier thing; 
metontmy, change of names ; synrodocuk. understanding one thing with anothsr; aji- 
TiTHESis, setting against ; irony, dissembling; paralipsis, pacing hy or over ; hyps^ 
BOLB, throwing beyond, oversTuwting ; xitphemism, speaking well; apostbofhs, turning 
away ; onomatopxia, making or coining words. 
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OmnmairUns 1*7 they are oalled /mA beoanse fhey ahow bow the voloe * d tp^* aleng 
ttfte llnea. I rather think the name was at first given from the fact that men, espeeiAlly In a 
primitiye state of eodety, naturally nae the /ooC, to mark or beat time in mnsie. 

Feet, in the Englisli language, are formed according to accent and 
quantity. 

A simple foot comprises not more than three syllables. 

There are four principal feet, — the iambus, the a^napest, the tro' 
ehee, and the dactyl; and three secondary feet, — the ccesura, the 
spondee, and the pyrrhic. 

An iainbii§ consists of two syllables, and has the poetic accent 

on the second. 

Ex.— " The crirfew t611s the kn^ll of ip&rtmg d^." 

<* The fidld is h.4aped with bleeding steeds, and fl^gs, and dl6veii mML" 

An anapest consists of three syllables, and has the poetic accent 
on the last. 



" O'er the l&nd of the frde and the h6me of the br4ve." 

A trochee consists of two syllables, and has the poetic accent 
on the first. 

£z.— *< S^e the distant f6rest d&rk and waving." 

A dactyl consists of three syllables, and has the poetic accent on 
the first. 

Ex.— " B&ohelor'B Mil,— what a qu6er-looking plice it is l'» 

The iamhus and the anapest are kindred feet, and hence they are 
sometimes used promiscuously. 

Ex.— " F&r thg winds find thS wives fire ibsSnt th6re. 

And tU Binds fire bright fis thg stirs th&t gl6w.'' 

The trochee and the dactyl are kindred feet, and hence they are 
sometimes used promiscuously. 

Ex.— " B6undlng fiwiy 6vgr hiU find via$y." 

A cassn'ra is a long or accented syllable used as one foot. 

Ex.— " B^sUess m6rtal3 t6il fornai/^A/.'^ 

" Thou wist that ill to m6, Idve, 
For which my s6ul did pine — 
A ereen isle in the sea, l&ve. 
A fonntain and a shrine.''— Po«. 

" G61d 1 gdld 1 g61d I ff61d 1 (4 feet) ) .^. . . __., v 

Htev^ ^ g6t fed light td hdid^^-^Bood. (4 feet) f V*™* ^"^^ 

A spondee consists of two Ipng syllables about equally accented. 
Sometimes only the first syllable is a long one. 

Ex. — " N^ar the like where dr6oped the willow, 

Zdng time fig6 I" — Moms. 
" O'er miny a frozen, miny a fiery Alp, 
Books, c&ves, l&kes, l^ns, boga, d^ns, find shides df d^atfau"- JfiZ^Ofi. 

A pyrrhic is a foot of two syllables left unaccented. Some- 
times the accent in iambic verse, to avoid resting on a short syllablOi 
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posBes to the fiist syllable (if long) of the next foot, making this feoi 
a spondee, and leaving the other unaccented. 

Ex.— " Of th& \6w Bdnset cl6cLdB, and the blue sky/'^ WUUs. 

«« Pr6Bently In the 6dge 6f thS list tint."— &. 
'* Td th6 faint gOlden mellownesB, a star." — Id, 

PyrrhieB and spondees are not always thns prodnoed ; bnt they are genenlly 
beat when made on the eompiMOiicn principle. 

The secondary feet are sometimes allowed to break the regular 
measure, in order to avoid a tedious sameness in the rhythm, or fov 
the sake of onomatopeia. 



Poetic Panses. 

To improve the rhythm or the verse still further, there are also 
two pauses ; like final and the ccesuraL 

The final pause is a slight pause made at the erid of eacli line 
even when the grammatical sense does not require it. 

Ex. — *' Te who have anzioosly and fondly tDatehed 

Beside a fiiding^ friend, nnoonsoions that 
The oheek^s bright crimson, lovely to the view, 
like nightshade, with unwholesome beauty bloomed.*' 

The caMUral pause occurs within the line ; most frequently 
about the middle of it. It belongs chiefly to long line^. It not only 
improves the rhythm, but, like emphasis, it o&n serves to arrest, 
with fine effect, the attention to me meaning. Sometimes a line 
has two or more csosural pauses, one of which is commonly greater 
than the rest 

Ex.— " But n6t to m^ retiims 

Dliy, I dr ihS sw^et apprdaoh of 4vSn dr m6m.''— Jfittoit. 

** Then her cheek | was pale, and thinner | | than should be | for one so young ; 
And her eyes, | on all my motions, | | with a mute observance hung." — jJnuH^mm^ 

" Warms I in the sun. | | refireshes | In the breeze, 
Glows I m the stars, | | and blossoms | in the trees." — Pop€, 

" No sooner had the Almighty ceased, | than all 
The multitude of angels, | with a shout 
Loud I as fi^m numoers without number, J sweet 
As from blest voices | uttering joy," etc— i(i2^ofi. 

What a fine effect on the sense have the pauses after loud and twetU Milton 
has generally shown remarkable skill in his management of the poetic XMtusea. 

Good poets generally aim to construct their verse in such a way 
ihat the final and ccsstural pauses may properly fall where the sense^ 
in expressive common speech^ naturally requires pauses. The same is 
true in regard to poetic accent^ with- reference to common accent and to 
emphasis. See stanza 22, p. 317. 

This l8 a very Important principle; for natural, amooth, and eaay venlfleatloii dapaads 
naalnly npon it. 
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Quantity. 

The quantity of a syllable is its relative quantity of souna, or, 
what is equivalent to the same thing, it is the relative time occupied in 
uttering it. 

QttantUy and accent are two diflferent things, and should nerer be, as they usually an^ 
eonfounded. Not every long syllable is accented, nor is every short syllable unaccented. 

In respect to quantity, all the syllables in the language may be divided 
into three classes ; longj short, and variable. 

The quantity of many syllables depends on the manner of uttering them, 
and on Iheir association wUh other syUahles; yet we may safely say, that 
some syllables are alufays long, and others ahvays short. 

A syllable having a long vowel or diphthongal sound, especiafly when 
closed by one or more consonant sounds, is long, 

Ez.—Dryy Trarm, proad, flashed. " Sound us roars the tempest loader." 

A syllable having a short vowel sound, but closed or followed by cott- 
Bonants in such a way as to retard pronunciation, is generally hng, 
Ex. — "When Ajax strives some rock^s vast weight to throw." 
A syllable ending with a ^ort vowel sound, is sluirt, 
Ex.— The, a, to, qoan^y, salar;^. 

A syllable next to an accented syllable of the same word, is often^made 
sihort by the greater stress on the accented syllable. 

£z.-rH6me2oar(^, piiniaftznent. 

An unimportant monosyllable, ending with a single consonant preceded 
by a single short vowel, and joined immediately to the more important 
word to which it relates, is short; as, "o< war." 

A few syllables in the language may be pronounced either as one syl- 
lable or as two. 

Ex.— Hour, our, Are, lyre, ohoir. 

Two syllables may sometimes be contracted, into one, either by the 
pronunciation or by omission. 

Ex.— j|^,y for fi-^-ry, ^Ha for U «, threafnmg for ihreatening. 



Poetic Accent* 

The poetic accent, which divides the lines into feet, corre- 
sponds to the heat in music. It controls the position of words ac- 
cording to quantity and word-accent. 

There is perhaps no word so long or so uncouth, that it may not, 
by some arrangement, be brought into some kind of verse. 

Any monosyllable may receive the poetic accent. 

Ex. — " Blue W&9 the l&ke, the cl6uds were g6ne." 
" Gone w6re the cl6uds, the l&ke was bliie." 

But it is generally inelegant, and sometimes perhaps incorrect, to 
place it on a short syllable. 

Er*— We can not read, "As k fKend th&nk him, &nd with j6y see him." 
But we may read, " Se4 him with j6y, and th&nk him as a friend." 
14* 
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Monosyllablesi being nnencnmbei^ hj word-accent, are the words 
most easily reduced to feet 

When words of more than one syllable are introduced into verse, 
the poetic accent must take the place of the primary or the secondary 
accent. 

Should the poetic accent fall on a different syllable, the word 

must be rejected, or the arrangement must be so varied as to admit 

it. (To this rule we find in our poets a very few exceptions; chiefly 

in the use of compound words.) 

Ex.— " PerMps like m6 he fiolinderB o^t a line, 

^ And beginB aii6ther— there stops ^" (Erroneous.) 

A long syllable of a word, next to an accented syllable, never 
receives the poetic accent, or it is made short. (There are a very 
few exceptions.) 

Ex.—" W6&tufard the o6iirBe ot6mpire t&kes its w&y." 

It should not, however, be inferred, that every syllable having 
the word-accent, must also receive the poetic accent. Only this is 
necessary, — ^that the poetic accent, in its proper march through the 
verse, shall never supersede the other accent, by resting on a differ- 
ent syllable of the same word. 

Ex. — " Whilst our m^dens shall d&nce with their white wctving &rm8. 
Singing ^by to the br&ve that delivered their ch&rms. — GampbelL 

The poetic accent generally passes in some regular order through 
the entire poem. Accented syllables demand it; long syllables 
naturally tend to draw it upon themselves ; and short syllables in- 
cline to refuse it. 

When it comes in collision with the common accent, the harshness is gen- 
erally greater than when it rests on a short syllable. It sometimes aocommo- 
dates itself to the common accent, where the sense and melody allow a consider- 
able pause ; that is, at the end, at the beginning, or near the middle of the line, 
though rarely the kst It seems, indeed, to be a general principle, to allow the 
poet most liberty at these places, not only as to accent, but also as to extra short 
syllables. (See pp. 313,314). To accommodate itself to quantity, the poetic ac- 
cent may sometimes vary from its regular stations, either by preferring the 
previous or the subsequent syllable, or by passing over one more syllable than 
the regular number, or by resting on each of several successive long syllables. 
See pp. 313,314. 

Verse is generally most melodious when the regularly accented 
syllables are long, and the unaccented short. 
Ex.— <* At the ddse of the diy when the h&mlet is still." 



liines, or Terses. 

A line; or verse, is the shortest finished portion firom which 
the poet may turn to make another. 

A lino, according to its number of feet, is sometimes called a mowm^dtr (one 
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faoi), a dim'eterj a trim'eter^ a Mrcwn'etsr, a jMRftim'dsr, a Aeswfn'etsr, a A^p^om^ 
e<0r, or an odomfeter. 

Iambic or anapesUc lines sometimes end with one or two addi- 
tional unaccented short syllables, called supernumerary or hyper* 
meter syllables. Snch lines are called kyperm^tere. 

Trochaic or dactylic lines often end with the cdssura. 

Iambic lines may occasionally begin with a trochee, a dactyl, or 
a spondee. 

Ex.— *^£iirtt8 thi 'Wild isrf of terror kad^mkjJ^^Omip^ 
^^Boverki^ a gp&oe tUl winds the aSgnal bl6w."— ifiZ^on. 
''JAbercO, not livish, Ib kind N&tare's hkadJ'—JBeatUe. 
**W^, uOep, andrdnd your hiiir for th60e who n^ver sh^ retdm."— JfiMMi2a|fW 

A trochee may sometimes be admitted within an iambic line, 
where the rhythm and sense allow a considerable pause. 
Ex.— " Of g6od]I68t tr^es loadin with iSurest fhiit."— Jfitton. 
** These [prairies] &re the gardens 6f the desert, th6se 

Thg iinshom fidlds, boundEua &nd beaiitifiU.'*— J^ryon^. 
** The 86ng is hilshed, the Unghing n^phs are fl6wn ; 
And h6 is Idft, imifm^ of buss, al6ne.'^— 7. Mbare. 

Iambic lines occasionally admit an anapest, provided it is such 
a one as might be contracted, or one that has no consonant be- 
tween the unaccented syllables, or only a liquid, or such a conso- 
nant as very little obstructs utterance. 

Ex^ " With H6avg»'» artiUiry fr&ugU, come r&ttling 6n."—ifitto». 
" And mkay a yaM, and m&ny a md/idJ*^ — Id, 
"That binds him t6 a w6man's dilieate love-^'-^WiUia. 

It is sometimes a beauty to lengthen out a line a little by short, 
tripping syllables. 

Ex.— "Where ^rst the jky within the ttm's tftll crSst, 

M&de gdrriUo&a trouble roiind her tinfledged yoting."— Z £, Bead* 
"And my native Isnd 1 whose magical name 
Thrills to my heart like electric flame."— i>in^20. 

Anapestic lines may occasionally begin with an iambus or a 
spondee. 

Ex. — " Hisir ewbrdt are a thoiisand, — their bdsoms are 6ne.'' — Oam^ibelL 
^*^OlfiftX>iiih pr&irie, sweet m&iden, with m6 ; 
'Tis as gr6en, and as wide, and as wild, as the s^" 

Some anapestic verse occasionally admits a spondee or an iambus. 

£x«— " The p6plars are f&lled, fS/t9iM to the sh&de, [the poem. 

And the whispering soiinds of the o6ol oolonn&de."— (%>t^^. See 

A pleasant rhythm is sometimes produced by throwing, one 
anapest, or even two, into each iambic line. 

Ek.— " I c6me I I c6me 1 yS h&ve c^led m§ 16ng ; 

I c6me 6*er th$ moiint&ins with light &nd s6ng.'' — Usn, I^wumti, 
"Af&r in th& d^sSrt 1 16ve td ride, 
With thS sildnt Biish-bdy &16ne b^ T^f side."— Prtn^2# 
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To preserve equality or proportion in time, seems to be a ffoih 
eming principle in versification ; and variations in the position of 
the poetic accent or in the number of unaccented syllables^ are allouh 
able where the chief poetic pauses occur y^ at the beginnings or the 
ends of lines, and at the ccesural pause, 

Ex.— '* Andgive me f6r mj bi!biliel B6wn 

Synee ten /or om^^ (Prolong the Bound as you read.) 

"Keeping Ume, time. time, 
la a B6rt of Etinio rhf me."— Jb«. 
" Ye've triuled me throiigh ihA forest; \ ye've trailed me 6'er the Btr6am: 
And Btniggling throiigh the ^veigUde ] your bristling b&yonete gl4am.''— uPotftM. 

Thlf to a rery important principle ; for by means of it moit of the apparent irregn- 
larittea in Terdficatlon may be explained. 



Staiazas. 

Lines are formed into stajiaas, 
_ A stanza is a complete group of lines constmcted in ^ cer- 
tain way with respect to one another. 

Two consecutive lines form a couplet or distich'; three, a triplet. 
Such lines are usually understood as rhyming together. 

Short lines are seldom formed into stanzas, unless in combinar 
tion with long lines. 

The greater portion of our poetry consists of lines of medium length. 

Long lines are sometimes broken at the csdsural pause, and 
written in two lines each. 

Khymes must begin with different letters, but end with the same 
or nearly the same sound. 

Rhymes that are not exact, yet authorized, are called aUowabU rhymes. 

Rhymes may run back into the lines as far as three syllables. 
Hence they are classified thus: Single rhymes, double rhymes, 
and triple rhymes. 

A rhyming element usually corresponds to but one other one; 
but sometimes to more. 

Lines are sometimes so formed as to have rhyming syllablea 
within them, as well as at the end. See p. 308. 

Some verse has no rhyme. Such is styled blank verse. 

JBlank verse, being without the music of rhyme, must usually 
to sustain the dignity of poetry, excel in other respects. 



Terse. 

The word verse is properly applicable to any single line of 
poetry ; but, by synecdoche, it may be applied to a stanza, or to 
poetiy in general, as a modest term, meaning something that has 
^t least the form, if not the spirit, of poetry. 
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Versej according to what foot prevails in it, is usually divided 
into four kinds ; iambic, anapestic, trochaic, and dactylic. 

Verse that is very irregular in its feet, or in the combination of 
its lines, has been styled composite. 



SCANNING. 



To scan verse is to show how it is formed in respect to its foet| 
— to analyze its versification. 

Each line is usually scanned by itself; but it seems best to scan 

^continuously from one line into another, when we can thus avoid 

irregularities. 

Ex.— " 'Tis the list rose of siiinmer 

Left blooming al6De ; (4 feet.) 

AH its Idvely comp&nions 

Are &ded and g6ne." (4 feet.) 

Sometimes more than one mode of scanning, may be applied to 

the same poem. 

That mode is always preferable which is simplest or most musical 



THE ELEMENTAEY COMBINATIONS OF LINES IN ENGLISH POETEY. 

To a person 'wisMncr to write verse, perhaps nothing can be presented more 
useful than a general cirooit of the combinations of poetic lines, with their scan- 
sion : especially if so selected as to embrace all the various deviations, or licenses, 
of which poets may avfdl themselves. 

fiaP* The letters/, {, a, ^ d, and e, placed on the left of the stanzas, denote respectlTely 
Jteety iambies, anapetta^ trochees^ daebjUf and ecBturaa ; the letters above the stansas show 
the rhyme; the sign pltM (+) denotes hypermeter syllables; accentual marks are used to 
aid in sho^nis the versifieation, and sometimes they shoir irregolar yersificatton ; and u^ 
right dashM are sometimes used to shoir e»snral pauses. 

VERSE. 

a. 

aabooh 

" The Idsses, 



IAMBIC 



1. 

1. 

abab 
i "His wit, 

With sm&rt, 
Has hit 
My hekrtJ'^—irewspaper. 

3. 

abab 
%i " Love miist, in Bh6rt. 
Keep f&nd and tnie, 
Throngh ipood report, 
And ev& too."— 37. Moore. 

5. 

aabeeb 
9< " O pr^dous 6ne, 

L^ thy tongue run 

In & swfiet frSt ; 
And this will give 
A chance to live 
A long time yet." 

Nmotpaper. 



i + 



The cr6sses, 
8 i That Active m6n engfige ; 

The fears all, 
The tears all, 
Of dim declining age."— Am 
4. 
abab 
2i+ " To h&lls of spWndor, 
2 i Let gr^at ones hie ; 

Through light more tender, 
Our pathways lie."— Jfo«n» 



6. 

aabeeb 



2i 
8t + 



" The pibroch ring 

With b61der d&ng 
A16n^ the hills of hither ; 

And fVesh and strong 

The thistle sprung. 
That had begnn to ^ther."— flg^ 



S16 
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7. 

ahba 
If <*H]8 g^ divine 

Throngli &I1 appear, 
And round the year 
ffia glories BbinQ/*--Sonff8Ur. 
8. 
ahha 
S/ ««NA:— 'Tfa&ftsttod61e 
S i Thy Bheaf of wheat, 

i And meat, 

8/ tTnt5th6hiln^B6nL*'— .flwricL 

10* 

aahcch 
%i ** The B6nl refined 

Is m68t inclined 
4/ To ^vSrj^ m6ral ^xoell^noe ; 
AU vice IB dull, 
A knave^s a fool : 
4 • And Virtue is the ohM of Sense. " 

Toung, 
IS. 
a,j>ab 
Zi " When thod art nigh, it s6emB 
A ndw ore&tion round ; 
The sun has fairest beams. 
The lute a softer Bound."— Jfimv. 
14. 
aboeh 
Si « Tread s6ftly,-—h6w the Wad,— 
8/ - In r^vSrSnt silence b6w ; 
No passing bell doth toU, — 
Yet an immortal soul 
8i~^ Is passing now." — 2itr$, Saidhey. 
16. 
aahoeh 
8/ *' Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sk^, 
8 i Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot ; 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
Ab friends rememVrlng not." 

Shakespeare, 

18. 

aahh 

4« '* When^^er a n6ble d^ed is wr6ught, 

^ When^'eris8p6ken&n6bleth6ught, 

Our hearts, with glad surprise, 
8 i To higher levels rise." — Atianlie 
Monthiv, 
19. 
abadeddo 
4i *< An infant 6n its mdther's br6ast — 
8 « A boiiuoing b6y at pl&y — 

A youth by maiden fair caressed — 
An old man silver gray — 
8 • Is all of life we know : 

a» Ajojr— afear; 

A smile — a tear ;— 
U And aU is o'er below l—Skam. 



aaaheeeh 
2 » + " Could 16ve forever 
Bun like a river. 
And Time's endeavor 
2 i Be tried in vun,— 

No other pleasure 
With this could measure ; 
And like a treasure 
We'd hug the chain."— J^|irM 

11. 

adaheceb 
2/ «*3>r6am, h&hfj dr^m I 
2i+ Thine evehds quiver. 
Enow'st tnou the theme 

Of yon bright river I 
It saith, 'Be calm, be surei 
8 i Unfailing, gentle, pure : 
So shall thy life endure. 
Like mine. fSr 6ver.» " — i 



Like mine, f5r 4ver.' 



CbmwdL 



13* Gat's Stanza. 
ahab 
S i + <* From Greenland's icy m6untains, 
From Indi&'s o6raI str&nd. 
Where Afrio's Bunny fountaina 
8/ BoU down then: g61den s&nd." 

Beber. 
15. 
abeb 
S«+ « 'Tis swedt to 16ve in childhood, 
8/ Whgn thS souls that w6 bequeath, 
8 « + Are beautiful in freshness, 
3/ As the o6ron&ls we wx^athe.** 

This stanza may also be scanned oon- 
tinuously, without irregularity ; and il 
may be written as weU in two lines. 

IT. 

abab 
< Fly swift, my li^ht gazdUe. 

To hdr who now Ues wiJang 
To hear thy silver bell 
The midnight silenoe breakiDgii 

»0. 

ababee 
Zf " Ge, Soul, the b6dy'8 gu&t, 
8 «+ np6n a thankless Errand; 
Fear not to touch the best. 

The truth shall be thy wairant: 
8/ Go, Binoe I n6eds must dicL^ 

8 % And give the world the lie.*** 

8 i+ Tell arts they have not soundnesBy 
8 ♦ + But vary by esteeming ; 

Tell schools they want proroundneBB, 
And stand too much on seeming. 
If arts and schools reply. 
Give arts and schools the lia^ 



8i 

8»+ 
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»!• 8m18. 
aahb 
Si << What Bonnes of gldryiise 

Before my dazzled eyes I 
4f Yoonff z^phyn w&ve their w&nton 
wings, 
And melody oelestial ringfl."— Orol^. 

93* Shoio-iorbb Stakza. 

8i << The ht&rric&ne hath mSfht 

Along the Indian snore ; 
4i And f&r, bv G&nges' hanks, at 
night ' ^ 
Is heard the tiger's roar." 
Btmaiu, 
95. 
aahoeb 
4ft '* If B61id h&ppindss we prize, 

\>nthin our br^t the j^wel lies ; 
8 i And th^y are fo61s who r6am : 

The world has nothing to bestow ; 
From our own selves our joys must 
flow, 
And that dear hut— our home." 
Oatan, 

97. CoxKON-XEiBB Stanza. {Mfittial.) 

ahob 
4i «To hiint the d^er with honnd and 

h6m, 
8 ♦ Earl P^roy t6ok his w4y ; 

The child that's yet unborn, may ne 
The himting of that day." 

Ckevy Chase, 
Or ihw:-^ 



ahabb 
2/ "Q6,16velyr6se: 

4 % Tell hit that w&stes her time and m^ 
2 i That n6w she kn6ws, 

4 i When I resemble her to thee, 
4 i How sweet and £Eur she seems to be." 
WaUer. 
This stanza forcibly iUastrates several 
of Uie ohief principles laid down under 
Versifioation. 

abab 
9/ « Gfty, gnlltlgss plur, 

4»+ Whatsdek ye fr6m the fiflds of 

h6aven t 
8 • + Ye have no need of prayer. 
Ye have no sins to be foigiven." 
JSpragus, 
26. 
abebdd 
8 ft+ ** It was a siimmer Evening, — 
8 % Old E&spar*s w6rk was d6ne, 
4ft And he, li^fore his cottage door, 
Was sitting in the son ; 
And by him sported on the green. 
His little granachild Wilhelmine." 
SouOs^. 

abab, (Sentimental.) 
4/ *'A yi51St b^ a m6ssy st6ne, 
8 ft Half-hidden frdm the e^e, 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky." 

WordiVHfrih, 



" To hiint the deer with honnd and horn, Earl Percy took his way ; 
The child that's yet unborn, may rue the hunting of that day." 

29. 

abab 
4ft -f << The dcean 16oketh lip to heaven, 
8ft As 'twere a living thing ; 



as. 

abeb 

4/ ** Fair scenes for childood's 6pSnIng 

bl6om, 
8 ft + For Bp6rtive yotlth to str&y in ; 
For manhood to enjoy his strength. 
And age to wear away in." 

Wordsworih, 
80. liONO-naTBE' Stanza. 
abab 
4ft "So bide yon winding river fl6wB. 
It sterns an oiitlet fr6m the s^. 
Where, waiting till the west-wmd 
blows, 
The freijifhted clouds at anchor 
l\Q,^—Zon{feUow, , 
32. 
aaa 
4i «ArodndSeb&go'sl6nelyl&ke, 

There lingers not a breeze to break 
Thid mirror which its waters make." 
WhUHsr. 



The homage of its waves is given. 
In ceaseless worshiping." 
WhdtHm'. 

31. 

abab 
4 ft+ « Her he&rt is like a f&ded fl6wer, 
4 ft Whose beaiity's 16st and Bw6et« 

ness fl6wn ; 
Forgot, neglected in the bower. 
And lef^ by all to die alone." 
SongtUr* 
33. 
abab 
4ft" There is a c&lm for th6se who wtep, 
A r^st for w^ary pilgrims foiind ; ' 
They softly lie, and sweetly sleep, 
8/ Low in the ground."— Jfon/^om. 
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34. 

aahh 
li '^ Those Evening bdlUl those Evening 

How mfinf & t&le their miisio t^lls 
Of yoath and home, and that sweet 

time 
When last I heard their soothing 

ohime."— J^or^ 

36. 

aaab 
4i *< Who ^d me fr6m her gentle br^t, 
And hushed me in her arms to rest, 
And on my cheeks sweet kisses 
pressed? 
i+ My Mother."— 2%<wMwi. 

The expression "My Mother," closes 
each stanza of the poem. A part tiios 
repeated, or makin&[ the burden of the 
poem, is called a r^rain, 

39« BUBNS'S STAKZiL. 

aaaha h 
4i "When ripened fields and &zare 
skies 
Call forth the reaper's mstling 

noise, 
I saw thee leave their evening jovs. 
Si And 16nelv st&lk. 

To vent thy bosom^s swelling rise 
In pensive walk."— ^wfM. 

aaheeh 
4s-f "Two spirits rjSaohed this w6rld of 
odrs: 
The lightning's locomotive powers 
8 i+ or 4« Were slow to their agility : 

In broad daylight they moved 

incog., 
£nj6ying, wlthotlt mist or f&g. 
Entire invisibiUty." 

Oan^flbaL 

43. 

aaab 
4i " When middens siioh as Hester die, 
Their place ye may not well supply. 
Though ye among a thousand try, 
2i+ With v&in endeavor." 

lamb. 

44. 

4« "B^ t6rch and trdmpet f&st arr&yed, 
Each horseman drew his battle- 
blade, 
4/ And idilous dvSrf oh&rger neighed 
• <+ To join the dreadfil revef 



85. 

abcb 
U "AUthoiights, aU p&ssions, &a d» 

Whatever stirs this mortal &anuk 
Are all but ministers of love. 
8 f And feed his saored flame.^' 

Oolsridae. 

^'^^ 

" Oh, n^ver t&lk agjun to mi 



4't+ Of n6rihem <£mes and Biitish 
l&dies; 
It has not been your lot to see. 
Like me, the channing giri of 
Cadiz."— ^yrofk 
38. 
abceb 
4i "To h6rse! to hdisel the st&ndazd 

flies, 
8 • The bi&gles sodnd the c&ll ; 
The Gallic navy stems the seas, 
The voice of battle 's on thebreeke, — 
Aronse ye, one and all V^—SootL 
40. 
ababee 
4 i " Ton have the P^hlc d&nce as ydt, 
4/ Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx 
gone? 
Of two such lessons why feiget 
The nobler and the manlier 6ne f 
4« You have the letters Cadmus gave — 
Think you he meant them for a 
slaver* — Byron. 
49. 
4«+ "Thou &rt not £Us3, but th6u art 

fickle, 
4 « To those thyself so fondly sought ; 
The tears that thou hast forced to 
trickle. 
Are doublv bitter firom that 
thought : 
4*+ 'Tis this which bre&ks the he4rt 
thou gri^vest, — 
Too well thou lov'st, too soon 
thou leavest." — Byron. 

45. 
aabeoob 
4/ " Thou grdwfist & g6odly tr^e, with 
sh6ots [r6otB 

4/ E&nning thfi sk^, and &ath-DOUDd 
2ii So ^ppled tinder, 
4i That tL6u. whom parching birds 
could swing. 
And zephyrs ro& with lightest 

wing. 
From thv firm trunk unmoved 
didst fling 
2/+ TdmpSst &nd thiinder." 

MagamM: GharUr^dk, 
Observe how the change of feet in the 
last line, improves the vigor of the s' 
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46. 

aabbc 
4ti " His br6w ms s&d : his e^e beneath 

, Flashed like a falonioa from ito sheath ; 
4/ And like a silver d^dn ning 

The accents of that mountain tonffue. 
<+ or 8 1 Excelsior r-~Lonfffdlow. 

47. 

4/ « Swift t5 thS br^h his o6mrades fl^,^ 

4 i • Make way for liberty V they cry, 

And throtlgh the Aiistrl&n phalanx d&rt 

As rushed the spears throogh Amold^s heart ; 

While, instantaneous as his &11, 

Bout, rtkin, p&nio, seized them aU.'' — Jfrnigamery, 
4 « + " The tiirkman liv beside the river ; 

The wind playea loose through bow and quiver; 
4 « The chltrger On the b&nk fed fr^e ; 

4/ The shield hunff gUtt6iing fr6m the tr6e. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Wild burst the Duming element 

0*er man and courser, flood and tent ! 

And through the blaze the Greeks outsprang, 

Like tigers, — ^bloody, foot and fang ! 

With oagfferHBtab and falohion-sweep. 
•Delving tnS stiinned and st^gSilng h^ap, 

Till lav the slave by chief and Khan, 

And ail was gone that onoe was man !'* — 6h%. 
The iambic tetrameter is a BprighUy, vigorous measure, in which much of cm 
poetry is written. See Scott, Hyron, Moore, BuUer, Swift, Gay, Mrs. Hemans. 

48. 

ahah 
8/ " Leaves h&ve their time to fkH, 

5/ And fldwSrs td wither &t the n6rth-wind^s breath, 

8 i And stars to s4t ; but iill— 

5/ Thou hast all seasons for thine own, Death I"— jBdmont. 

49. 

ahabec 
8/ " 'TRs sw^et, In thS grfien sprint 

5/ To gfue up6n the w&kSning fields arotind ; 

BirdB in the thicket sing, 
6 i Winds whisper, waters prattle from the ground ; 

8 i A thousand odors rise, 

Breathed up firom blossoms of a thousand dyes."— JBir^Mil. 

abbaeo 
8/ "Ah I th&re 's a deathless n&me !— 

6/ A spirit that the smothgilng vkult shall spuin, 

5 • Ana like a stead&st planet mount and bum — 
8 % And though its crown of flame 

6 « + Consumed my brain to ashes as it won me, 

By all the fiery stars ! Td pluck it on me P'— WOUt. 

61. 

abab 
5/ " We m6um for th^e when blind bl&nk night 

8 1 The chkmber fills ; 

6 i We pine for thee when mom's first light 

8/ Biddfinsthfi hills.'* 
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abba 
6 i "A long wsy off Ludnda striket tha mca ; 

8/ Ab 8h& drftWB nfiar, 

2 f And 6ne sees dto.— 

A long waj off one wishes her again." 

63. 

ahah 
5/+ " It is the Bhine 1 our moontain vineyards laving ; 

8 « I see the proad flood shine. 

Bing on the march, with everv hanner waving, 
Sing, brothers ! 'tis the Bhine.'*— i&mani. 

54. 

abab 
6/^ c( W68tw&rd th& c6nrBe of Empire takes its wky ; 

4 % The first fbor acts already passed, 

6 i A fifth shall close the drama with the day: — 

Time's noblest ofikpring is the hAU^-^Arhdei^. 

55. PxNTAXEixBS, OB BxBOJO HxAsuBx. 5<or5i+. 

In this measure, by &r the greatest and most valuable part of our poetry n 
written. It comprises nearly SH our dlanh verse and eme poetry^ taxa aU our 
dramaUo jpoetry. See Chancer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Ilryden, Pope, 
Thomson, Cowper, PoUok, Bogers, Byron, Campbell, Crabbe, etc. 

Blank. 
6/+ '*The p6et's ej'e. In & fine frenzy r611ing. 

Doth gl4nce from h6avgn td 4arth, fr5m 6arth t5 h^vea ; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 
5i The forms of things nnkn6wn, the p6et's p4n 

Toms them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name."— vSAo^Aj^Martf. 

" Yet, higher thlm their t6ps 
6/ The v^rdtrotis w&lls of F&radise upsprdng. 

Which to our general sire gave prospect large, 
hf^ Intd his nether Empire neighboring r6und. 

6 i And higher than that wUl, a circlmg r6w 

Of gdodliest tr^es, loadSn with fairest fhiit, 

B168s6ms &nd frtiits at 6nce of g61den hiie, 

Appeared, with gay enamelled colors mixed ; 

Of which the sun more glad impressed his beams 

Than in fiur evening doud, or humid bow. 

When GK>d hath showered earth."— i(«Z^4?ift. 

aabbeedd^ &o. 
5/ " Oh I hkd he be^n content to serve the cr6wn, 

With virtues proper only for the gown ; 
Or had the rankness of the soil l^on freed, 
From cockle that oppressed the noble seed ; 
Dlivid f5r him his tuneful hirp had strdng. 
And h6avdn h&d w&nted 6ne imm6rtal s6ng."— JPy y <i < ». 

56. Elboiao Stanza. 
abab 
it *' The breezy c&ll of inoenso-br^athing m6m, 

The swallow twittering fr6m the str&w-built shdd. 
The cock's shrill darion, or the echoing horn, ^ 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly oed." — ^roy. 
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5T. 

6 < 4 " For th6n wast m6iiaroh b6m. Tradition's pligeB 

a i Tell not the planting of thy parent tree, 

But that the forest tribes havelbent for ages 
To thee, ana to thy sires, the subject knee."->-i2&22ML 

58. 
6/ " H&rp 6f thS N6rth, f&rewfell I the hills erow dirk, 

5 i On piirple p6aks a deeper 8h4de desoending ; 

In twilight oopse the glowworm lights her spark, 
The deer half-seen are to the covert wending."— jS^m/^ 

6 1 4* '* Fhilosoi>her8 m&r teach thy whereabouts and nature ; 

5 1 + But wise, as all of ns, perforce, must think 'em, 

The schoolboy best has hxed thy nomenclature : 
And poets, too, must call thee BolM>-linkum/'— .£2^flMMk 

60. 

ababcc 

6 i -f '* And th6u hast w&lked abdutr— how str&nge a st6ry-* 
6 i In Th^bes's streets, three th6usand y^ars ag6 ; 

Whdn th6 MSmndnitim was in kll its gl6ry. 

And time had not begun to overthrow 
Those monuments and piles stupendous. 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous." — Hi SmUk. 

Blm BtBON's StAKZA. 

abababcc 
6 • + " O^hat I had the art of easy writing, 

What should be easy reading I could I scale 



Parnassus, where the Muses sit inditing 

Those pretty poems never known to tail, 
How quickly would I print (the world delighting) 

A Grecian, Syrian, or Assyrian tale ; 
And sell you, mixed with Western sentimentalism, 
Some samples of the finest orientalism." — Byron, 

When iambic hypermeters of moderate length occur only n<^w and thiea in I 
poem, they are more commonly humorous than serious. 

6d« The SomnsT. 
abbaaccadee dff 
Hi " And c&nst thou, M6ther, f&r a m6ment think 

That we, thy children, when old age shall shed 
* Its blanching honors on thy weary head, 

Gould from our best of duties ever shrink S 
S6on£r thg siin fr6m his high sphere should sink, 
Than w4, unfirdtefuL Idave thee in that d&y. 
To pine in solitude tny life away. 
Or shun thee tottering on the grave's cold brink. 
Banish the thought 1 — ^where'er our steps may roam, 
O'er smiling plains, or wastes without a tree. 
Still will fond memory point our hearts to thee. 
And paint the pleasures of thy^ peaceful home ; 
While duty bias us all thy gneis assuage. 
And smooth the pillow of thy sinking age."— J9I K. WTdU, 

63* Spenserian Stanza. 
ab abbcbee 
ti '* There is a pUasure in the p&thless w6ods, 

There is a rapture 6n the 16nely 8h6re, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
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By fhe deep sea, and miudo in its roar. 

Hove not Man the less, but Nature more. 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 

From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the uuiverse, and feel 
i i What 1 can ne^er express, | yet can not all conceaL*'— .^yrMi, 

An iambio hexameter is usually called an Alexandrine. 

64. 

aabb 
6 1 ** The d6w was fiUling f&st, I the stirs began to blink,— 

I heard a voice; it said, I ^ Drink, pretty creature, drink T 
And lookm^ o^er the heage, J before me I espied 
6/ A sn6w-white mountain Iamb j with & maiden kt its side."— TTordwiwrt*. 

65. 
abahee 

5 f ** For &ges, 6n the silent f6rest h6re. 

Thy beams did tail before the red man came 
To dwell beneath them ; in their shade the deer 

F^d &nd f&ared not the Arrow's deadly &im. 
Nor tree was felled, | in all that world of woods, 

6 s Save by the beavers tooth, | or winds, or rush of floods."— .BryeMlL 

66. 

aabb 
6/ *• I e6q the v&lleys, Spkin 1 1 whSre thy mighty rivers rdn. 

And thd hills that MX thv h&rv6sts | &nd vineyards t6 the siin. 
And the flocks that drink thy brooks | and sprinkle all the green, 
7/ Wh&re lie thy pl4ins, | with sh6ep-walks seamed, | and 61ive sh4aes 

[between."— ^rymt 

' 6T* LlNXS DiVISIBLB. 

7 1 ** The m^lanoh61y d&ys are c6me, | The saddest 6f the y^ar. 

Of wailing winds and naked woods, | And meadows brown and sear." 

7s 



v+ 



her grave I 
And give her to the god of storms, — | the lightning and the gale 1" 

68.* 

" No :— 4he j6ke has bden a g6od one, | Bdt I*m getting f(5nd of quiet ; 
And I don^t like deviations | from my customary diet ; 
So I think I will not go with you | to hear the toasts and speeches. 
But stick to old Mon^omery Place, | and have some pig and peaches." 

Bolmm. 
'^Fliiher &nd I went d6wn to t6wn | A16ng with Captiun G6odmg, 
And thdre we s^ the m^ and b6ys | Aa thick as haslrf pddding." 

Dr.Shamurg: Yankee DoodU. 

The quantity of iambio verse in English literature, fhr exceeds that of all the 
other kinds of verse. 

* There is also a sort of doggerel stanza, nsnally iambio^ ending with a long prosy line^ and 
freqaently found in newspapers ; as,— 

"Now Be&ben w&s a nice yoang m&n 
As kny in the t6wn ; 
And Phoebe loved him verT^ dear, 
Bat, on acooant of his being obliged to work for a livtBg, he 
MTsr eoold make himself agreeable to old Mr. and Mrs. Brown. 
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2. ANAPBSTIC VERSE. 



<« Move your f^et 
To our Botind, 
Whilst we grdet 
AU the grdund."— .^TrfflA^r. 



abah 
Or^te M6ve your f4et 
T6 our sdnnd. 
Whilst we grdet 
All the ground. 



Or,rf 



H6ve your ftet 
T6 oar soand, 

Whilst we greet 
All the ground. 



a. 

abacdbde 
%f " Now, m6rtal, prepare, 
2 a For thy fate is at hi^d ; 

Now, mortal, prepare 
a-f And surrender. 

For Love shall arise, 

Whom no pow'r can withstand, 
Who rules from the skies 
To the centre."— G>ani>iB«, 

*. 

abab ^ 

^f^ The aiitumn winds rdshing 
a a 4. Waft the leaves that are sparest ; 
But our flow'r was in flushing, 
When blighting was nearest. 
ScoU, 
6. 
aabeeh 
2a" Come, my mates, let us w6rk, 

And all h&nds to the f6rk, 
8 a While the siin shines, our h&ycooks 

to make : 
2/ So fine is the day. 

And so fragrant the hay^ 

'hat the meadow *s as mil 

wake."— iSwiort, 



That 1 



2a 



Lithe as the 4a 



3. 

ababcedede 
2 a*' When, in r^e, he oeme th^re, 
2/ Beh61ding how st6ep 
2/ The sides did appear, 
2 a And the bdttom how d^p ; 
2/+ His t6rments projecting, 

And sadly reflecting, 
2a + That a lover forsaken, 
2/ A n6w love may g6t ; 

But a neck, when once broken. 
Can never be set," etc.— TToMft. 

aahl 
2 a " Our life is a dr^am, 

2 a Our time, as a stream, 

2/ Glides swiftly aw&y ; 

4 a And the f ligitive m6ment refdses to 
[st&y."— TFed^. 
T« 
aabbb 
" Let the stiipid be grave, 
'1^ the vice of the slave ; 
But can never agree 
With a maiden Eke me, 
Who is bom in a country that 's happy 
and free." 



Za 
8/ 



Za-\- 
ha 



8/+« 
8a 



8/ 
4a + 
8a 



8. 
abab 
" I am m6narch of 411 1 surv6yj 

My right there is n6ne to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute." — Oowper, 

O. 

" Thouffh the diy of my destiny 's 6ver, 
Ana the st&r of my &te has declined, 
Tbv soft heart refused to discover, 
The faults which so many could flnd."— j?yr0f». 

10. 

** The Btr&wberries ^6w in the m6wing. Mill Mfty, 
And the bob-o-link sings on the tree ; 
On the knolls the red clover is growing. Mill M&y, 
Then come to the meadows with me." — Metman, 

11. 

*^ How f&ir is the r68e I what a beatitiful fl6wer I 
The gl6iy of A'pril and M&y 1 
Bnt the leaves are beginning to fiide in an hour, 
And they withw and die m a day." — Watt9, 
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ababb • 
8/ "ToBichesf Alas! ^tisinv&in; 

8/ Who hid in their tdms have been hid ; 

Their treasures are squandered again ; 
4/ And h6re in the grave are all mdtals forbid 

4 a Save the tinsel that shines on the dark cofebi-lid."—i5ioi0fii. 

13. 

ababce 
8/ " The miisio of stream and of bird 

8 a Shall come b&ok when the winter is 6'er ; 

A a Bat the v6ioe that was ddarest to lis, shall be h^ard 

In our desolate chambers no more 1 
4/ ThS Biinlight of M&v on the w&ters shall qniver— 

4a. B&t thS light of her eye hath dep&rted forever 1"— JffurvML 

14. 

a abb 
4 a « When the fl6wers of M^ndship or 16ve have deo&jed 

In the heart that has trusted and once been betrayed, 
4/ N5 siinshine of kindness their bl6om can rest6re : 

For the verdure of feeling will quicken no more P'— -.S^^moA. 

4 a + " So I h6pe, from hencef&rward von n^'er wiH ask, c&n I maul 

4/+ TbiB teasing, cono^ted, rude, msolent &nimaL 

Amd if this rebiike might be tiimed to his benefit, 

(For I pity the m&n,) I shoiild be glad th6n of it."— vSw|/%. 

abaab 
if "A w&rrior so b61d, and a virmn so bright, 

8/ Conversed as they s4t on the ffr^en ; 

They g4zed on each 6ther with tender delight, — 
Alonzo the Brave was the name of the knight. 
The maid—- was the fair Imogene.''— iiMffM. 

15. 

aabbecddee 
8/+ " A bre&th of submission we breathe not ; 

The sw6rd that we've dr&wn we will sh6athe not ; 
4/ Its sc4bbard is l^ft where our m&rtyrs are laid, 

And the vengeance of ages has whetted its blade. 
8 a + Earth may hide, waves ingulf, fire consume us ; 

But they shall not to slavery doom us : 
4a * If they rule, it shall be o'er our ashes and graves ; 

But we've smote them already with fire on the waves, 
8 a + And new triumphs on land are before us ; 

To the ohaige 1— Heaven's banner is o'er us."— 6bf}ipML 

16. 

abab 
4 a 4- '< When the bl&ok-lettered list to the g6ds was presented, 
^ (Thg list of what F&te for each m6rtal intends.) 

At the long string of ills a kind goddess relented. 

And slipped in three blessings— wife, children, and friends.^ 

IT. 

4 a " Should the tempest of w&r oversh&dow our l&nd, 

4/+ Its bdlts could ne'er r^nd Freedom's temple asiinder ; 

For unmoved at its portals would Washington stand. 
And repulse with hia breast the assaults of the thunder."— Pateft 
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18. 

ahabeeeb 

4 a 4 '* When a prlnoe to the fite of the pe&sant has yielded. 
4/ The tap'stry waves dark round the dim-liffhted hall ; 

With ^Bcutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded, 
4/-f And n^es stand unite by the o&nopied p&U : 

4 a -f Throngn uie c6cirt8, at deep midnight, the tdrohes are gl 

In the prondl7--arehed ohapel the burners are beaming ; 

Far adown the long isle saored music is streaming. 
Lamenting a chief of the people should fiJl."— ^Suotf. 

19, LniXB DiVlBIBLX* 

abab 

^/ _ « The o&ptive ustirper, | Hurled d6wn from the thr6ne, 
Lay buried in torpor, | Forgotten and lone."— -^^fvik 



8. TROCHAIC VERSE, 



1. 

aalJic 

Tiiming, 
Btirnixig, 
Chingmg, 



ZU " FiUl of gri6f and flUl of p&m." 

3. 

aabeob 

2 < « 'Tis most certain, 

"Bf their flirtinff, 
8^0 W6men h&ve most envy shdwn ; 

Pleased to ruin 

Others' wooing. 
Never happy in theur own." 



aaabceob 

%i " Cl^ar wells spring not, 
Sw^et birds sing not, 
Loud bells ring not 

d Cheerfully ; 

Herds stand weeping, 
Flocks all sleeping, 
Nymphs back creemug 

J'earfully."— »SM««2Mar«. 



8 < tf " Wo6 the Mr one, wh^n arotind 
8 i E&rly birds are singing ; 

When o'er all the fra^ant ground 
Early herbs are sprmging." 

Mryanb, 



aahbcc, &0. 
i& "S^e him stride 

V«leys wide. 

Over woods. 

Over floods ; 

iSo shall I 
8 te (L6fty p6et I) totich the ikf.'^'-Swfft. 

4. 

abeb 

Zt ^* Whisrang throiigh the modntains, 
2te Biizzing 6'er the vMe ; 
Bless me I this is pleasant. 
Biding on a rail?'-— vSuw. 

6* 

ahab 
" C&n I c6ase to care, 

C&n I c^ase to languish, 



2te 
St 



While my d&rling fair 
Is 6n the ooiioh of Anguish f" 

4^ «Th6ugh we ch&rge to-d4y ^rith 

fl6etnes8. • 

Zte Th6ugh we drdad to*m6rrow'B 
sky. 
There 's a melancholy sweetness 
In the name of days gone by." 

" Hiisband, htisband. c^aseyour strife, 
7/ Nor 16nger idly rave, sir ; 

Th6ugh I km your wadded wlfi^ 
7/ Y6tl'm n6t your slave, sir."— Junuw 
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10. 

8 < c " N6w the pine-tree's wkving t6p 
Zto Gently greets the m6ming gfie ; 
Kidlin^ now begin to crop 
Daisies in the dewy vale.'* 

Cunningham, 

U «<C&Unotthi8them6nthofr6Mft— 
8 < 6 Th6Te are n6ne to bl6om ; 

Morning light, alas I ^doses 
%tc Bat the winter of the tomb.'* 

13. 

aaabeoebf &o. 

9tc" So6t8 who h&ve with Wkllaoe bUd, 
Soots whom Brace has often led, 
Welcome to the gory bed, 

2tc Or to victory."— Jttr»*. 

Compare Zte with 4*, 818, st. 4A. 

15. 

aahleCf <feo. 

Zte **tt shall o6me in Empire's ffr6ans, 
Bamingt^m|>le8, trunpledthrdnes I 
Then, Ambition, rae thy last. — 
Earth to earth 1 and dast to dost 1'^ 
Oroljf. 
IT. 
ahaheded 

4< " tn the greenest 6f onr vUleys 
Zte By good angels tenanted. 
Once a fair ana stately palace 
(Snow-white palace) reared its hSad ; 
In the monarch Thoaght's dominion, 

Itst6odth6re; 
Never seraph spread a pinion 
6ver flskbric hMf so mr ^^-^Poe, 

19. 

aiaiee 



11. 

Zte " S61dier, r^t ! thy w&r&re 6'er, 
4 1 Sl^ep the sUep that kn6ws not 

bre&king: 
Dream of battle-fields no more, 
Days of danger, nights of wak- 
ing."— iSi»«. 

14. 

aaabeeh 

Zt **■ dft as Slimmer ddses, 
When thine eye reposes 
On its lingering roses, 

%te Once so 16ved by th4e. 

Think of her who wove tnem. 
Her who made thee love them ; 

8/ Oh ! th^n remember m&" 

Jibore. 

16. 



%ie «P6et6fthehe&rt, 

Delving in its mine. 
From mankind apart. 
Yet where jewels shine : 
Zte Heaving Upwards t6 the light, 

Precioos wealth that charms the 
Bight."— Xocifc0. 

»0. 

i te " Ui that 16ve8 a r6sy ohdek, 
Or a coral lip admires, 

Or from starlikeeyes doth seek 
Fael to maintain his fires ; 

As old time makes these decay. 

Bo his flames most melt aw^.*' 



a a ah rtfrain 

d2te «Wh6n the Alh&mbra w&lls he 
gldned, 
Zte On the moment he ordained 

That the trumpet straight shoold 

sound 
With the silver clarion round. 
Zt W6ism6,Alhhma!" 

18. 

ahaaaheedd 

Zte "In a v&Uey th&t I kndw, 

te Hkppysc^nel 

Zte Th^re are meadows 8l6ping 

16w, 
There the fairest flowers blow. 
And the brightest waters flow. 

All serene ; 
But the sweetest thing to see, 
If you ask the dripping tree, 
Or the harvest-hoping swain, 
Is the rain."— Ja^ 



21. 

aahh 

^t " 3^6 the niddy m6ming smiling, 
Hear the grove to bliss beguiling ; 
Zephyrs through the woodland 

playing, 
Streams along the valleji ttmr- 
mg^'—OoldmUk. 
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aaahab 

4tt "N^ver wadding, dverw6oin^, 
Still a lovelorn heart parsaing, . 
Bea4 you not the wrong you're 
doinff, > 

2tc In my cheek's pale hue ? 

All my life with sorrow strewing, — 
Wed, or cease to woo." 

QwyaibeU. 



rt 



7te 



^i 



13. 

abeeah ab 

4c t * * Ah I my heirt is dver w&iting, 
2tc Waiting for the May,— 

Waiting for the pleasant rambles 
Where the fragrant hawthorn 

brambles, 
With the woodbine alternating, 

Scent the dewy way. 
Ah I my heart is weary wuting, 
Waiting for the May." 

DubUn Magounm 



ft4. 

aabb 

4 < ** Th^n, meth6ught, I h^ard a h611ow so^d, 

64theilng lip from Ul the 16wer groiind ; 
4/ N&rrdwing iii to wh^re they s&t assembled. 

L6w voltiptiio&s mtisic, winding, trembled." — T€tM^y»9i^ 

abab 

5t ' " Motintaan-winds I oh I whither d6 ye c&U mo, 

4 io Vainly, vtunly, would my steps pursue : 

Chains of care to lower earth enthrall me, — 
Wherefore thus my weary spirit woo."— JS^m^M. 

96* Limes Divisibuc. 

a a, &o. « 

** Wh^re the w6odi8 w&ving, | Steady, gr^en, and hl^h, 
Fanns and dryads, nightly, | Watch the starry i^." ^ 

abab 

6 ^ « tTp the d6wy m6untain, I Health is b6unding lightl;^ ; 

On her br6w a g^land, | twined with richest p6sies : 
Gay is she. | elate with hope, | and smiling sprightly ; 
Kedder is her cheek | and sweeter than the rose is." — G. Brown, 

588. 

aabbf &0. 

**Th6n in th^e let th6se reJ6ioe, | who 86ek thee, silf-den^ing, 
AU who thy salvation love, | thy name be glorifying." 

" 06me, and t411 us, oiir Ximena. | lo6kinff n6rthward f&r awiy 
O'er the camp of we invaders, | o'er the Mexican array."— Tf%i^<Mr. 

<'S6fUy bl6w the Evening breezes, | S6fay f&U the d6ws of nifht ; 
Yonder waJks the Moor Alcanzor, | Shunning every glare of light."— P«r^. 

30. 

"B^ams of n(K>n, like btirning l&nces, | throi!igh the tre^tops fl&sh and 
glisten 
Ab she stands before her lover | with raised eyes to look and listen." 



15 



WkUHer* 
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4. DACTYLIC VERSE. 

Onr literature has but little regular or pure dactylio verBe. 



I. 

aaab 

%4 «*L6iidoftlie Pilgrim's pride, 
Land where my fathers died, 
rr6m ev'ry moiintain-side 

S i Let freedom ring.''— vS^t<A. 

3. 

aaabcoeh 

id "Bright in her father's hall 

Shields gleamed up6n the wall, 
Loud san^ the minstrels all, 

d t Ch&ntmg his glory ; 

When of old Hildebrand 
I asked his daughter's hand, 
Mute did the minstrel stand 

2 i+or dt To hear my stoiy." 

LongfdUiw, 



2. 

aaab 

id "Fr^ from satiety 

Care and anxiety, 
Charms in variety, 

dc F411 to his shAro." 

4. 

abab 
2 rf ** Take her up tenderly, 
d Lift her with ckt^ ; 

F^hioned so slenderly, 
Yoiing, and so f&lr V^—Bood. 

5. 

id « Wh^re shall the 16ver rest, 
d t Wh6m the fates s^ver 

Fiom his true maiden's 
Farted foi»ver."— iSi»«. 



6. 

aabeeh 
id " Bird of the wSldemesn 

Blithesome and cdmbt^rless, 
Zdc Light be thy m&tin o'er m6&rland and 14a ; 

Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-plaoe — 
O, to abide in the desert with thee \^-^Bitgg, 

T. 

abab 
idtc " C6me from the m6unt of the leopard, spduse, 

idt C6me from the den of the liou ; 

Come to the tent of thy shepherd, spouse, 
Come to the mountain, of^on." — O, Brovm. 

8. 
aaabceeb 
8 d "B6ys will anticipate, | lavish, and dissipate 

Zdc All that your busy pate I hoarded with care : 

And, in their foolishness^ I passion, and muUsoness, 
Chaige you with churlisnness, | spuming your prayer.* 

9. 

aaabeeob 
$di <* Faiise not to dr^am of the f dture bef<Sre us ; 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o'er ua » 
Harky how Creation's deep, musical chorus. 
tJnintermltting, goes lip into heaven I 
N6ver the 6cean-wave falters in flowing ; 
Never the little seed stops in its growing ; 
- More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing, 

Till fh>m its nourishing stem it is riven." — Osgood* 
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10« XjDvxs Divjbiklb. 
aahh 
tdt " S^e, in his w&ywardness, H6w his fist doi&bles ; 

Thus pngllistical, daring life's troubles : 
Strange, that the neophyte enters existence. 
In such an attitude, leigning resistance.'^— i5&M{. 

11 

aahh^ <feo. 
^de '* dften had moiintain-side, moiintain-Bide, br6ad lake and stream. 

Gleamed on my waking thought, waking thought, crowded my dream/' 

19. 

alahcedted 
Zdt '* Gr^en be the gr&ves where her martyrs are l^ng 1 

Zdo Shr6udless and t6mbless ihey si&nk to their rest, 

"While o'er their ashes the starry fold flying 
Wrapt the proud eagle they roused from his nest. 
2 d B6rne on her n6rthem pine, 

liong o'er the foaming brine 
Spread her broad banner to storm and to ann ; 
H^av'n keep her 6ver free. 
Wide as o'er l&nd and sea 
Floats the Mr emblem her heroes have won*"— J5&2nMt. 

13* LiNBS BlVXSDILE. 

6dt ** Time, thou art ^ver in m6tion | On wheels of the d&ys, years, and &gesy 
BestlesB as waves of the ocean, | when Bums or Boreas rases." 

G.Mrown^s Oram, 
14. 
aabb 
7d *' Olit of the kingdom of Christ shall be g&thered, by Angela o'er S&taa 
vict6riou8, 
AH that offendeth, that lieth, that fitileth to honor his name ever glorious." 

lb. 
15. 

7 dc '* Nimrod the hiinter was mighty in htinting, and fiuned as the nller of cities 
ofydre: 
Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, from Shinar's fair region hii 
name a&r bore."— A 

5. COMPOSITE VEBSE. ' 

Iaxbiob asd Anapbsib. 
1. 2. 

*^ Our fir^ fl&g Is d&ndng " With a l&ugh and 86ng we glide fll6ng, 

In the fr^ mountain Air, Aor6ss the fleeting sn6w ; 

And bdmished &rms are glincing, With fH4nds beside, how swiit we ride 

And w&nl5rs g&thgrlng th^re.^ On the beadtifnl tr&ck bel6w." 

Bryant. lUldt. 

Throughovi ^if com^potiU vert&f ihow what fut com^pote tach of the Unu. 

3. 
" We biiried him d&rklv. at d6ad of night, 
The B6d8 with our bayonets ttiming ; 
By the stniffgling m6onDeams' misty lu;h^ 
And the H^tem dimly btiming." — WcHfe, 

" 'Twas the b&ttle-fl^ld ; and the c61d, piUe mOon 
Looked d6wn on the d^ad and d vmg ; 
And the whid passed 6'eT with a dirffe and a w&il. 
Where the yodng and brive were Ijing."— XoiiA)*. 
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** I lni6w where the jOTBmg May violet gr6ws, f 
In its 16ae and lowly n6ok ; 
On ita mossy bank, where the large tree throwB 
Its br6ad dark bodghs, in B61emn rep6se, 
Fax 6ver the silver br6ok.'* — BryatU. 

" Thy he&rt was a river | Without a m&in— 
Would I had loved thee n^ver, | F16rdnce V&ne."— P«»iZ06?fi (hoh$. 

6* • 

*' There was 6noe a litUe fbtintainl That fl6wed aw&y unseen 
In the bosom of a moantai% | Where man had never been." — (7. Tovmg. 

r. 

M Let ns g6, lassie. g6 to the br&es of B&lanhither. 
Where the bl&e-berries gr6w 'mong the b6nny highland heather."— 2liAfia%ia. 

8. 

•<0, the 61d, old cl6ck,of the hdnsehold st6ok, | Was the brightest thing and neatest : 

The h&nds, though 61d, had a todoh of g61d, | And its ohime rang still Uie sweetest." 

9. 

" It was m&ny and ni4njy a ydar 8g6, | In a kingdom b j" the a^ 
That a m^den there lived whom yoii may know, | By the n&me of Annabal L^e : 
And this maiden she lived with no other thooght | Than to love and be lovea 
by me."— ibc. 

All trb Fxxt. 
10. 11. 

" Night sinks on the w&ve : " GK) where gl6ry wluts thee, 

H6II0W giists are signing ; . Bat when fame elates thee, 

Sfi»-blrds, to their cave. Oh I still remember me," etc 

Throiigh the gl6om are flying."— JB^mOfw. Moort, 

19. 13. 

** It is written 6n the r6se, " T&e dep&rted I the dep&rted 1 
In its gl6ry's fttU arr&y, — They visit lis in dreams ; 

Bead what those bdds discl6fle— ^ And they glide ab6ve our m&EDxsAm 

P&ssing ^irkyy^Esmaru. ^ Like snwlows over streams." 

14. 19. 

M 6ft In thS 9mf nieht, " Gentle and 16vely f6rm, 

Ere sliimber's chain has b6and What didst thou hdie f " Ao. 
me, »v 

Fond M^m5ry brinffs the light 10* 

Of 6ther d&ys aroand me ; *< N^r the Ikke where dr6oped the willoiWy 

The smiles, the t^ars, L6ne time &g6 ; 

Of boyhood^s years. Where the rock threw back the biUow 

The words of love then spoken ; Brighter th&n sn6w ; 

The eyes that shone, Dwelt a maid beloved and dierished 

Now dim and gone, Bf high &nd 16w ; 

The cheerfol hearts now broken." But with aatnmn's leaf she perished, 

Moore, L5ng t!me ftg6."— JtfbrrM. 



Or: 



IT. 

(( M&ny ire the th6nghts that c6me to md I tn my 16nely mdsing ; 
M&n^ &re th£ th6nghts th&t c6me td m6 J In m^ 16nel|- miising; 
And they drift so str&nf e and swift, | Tb^re 's no time for oh6osisg 
Which to follow, for to leave any seems a losing." — Granch, 

18. ^ 

•* MArch-4nlbroh— miroh I Earth gr6ans as they ti^ad 1 
Eaoh o&ixiea a skiiU ; going d6wn to the d^ad.*^' 
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19. 

"Bjidw ye the l&nd where the cypress and m^le 

Are Emblems of deeda that are d6ne in their clime-^ 

Where the rage of the viilture, the love of the turtle, 
Now melt into sdftness, now madden to crime f 

Kn6w ye the land of the o^dar and vine, 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine," eto. — Byrom 

»0. 

«* Bfisk ye, biisk ye, my b6nny, b6nny bride. 
Bask ye, bosk ye, my winsome marrow I 
Bosk ye, busk ye, my bonny bride, 
And think nO mDre 6n thS br&es of Y&rrow."— JBi«ito», 

ai. 

** Wild roved &n Indl&n girl. I Bright Alf&r&t&, 
Where sweep thS w&ters f Of tne bliie J&nlatA. 
Swift &s &n &ntei6pe I Thro%h the fbr&at g6mg, 
Loose were hSr j6tt^ 16cks | In w4vy trusses flowing." 

a». 

" Merrily swinging on brier and w6ed, 
N^ar to the nest of his little d&me. 
Over the moimtain-side or mead, 
E6bert of Lincoln is tilling his nltoie— 
B6b-o-link, B6b-o-link; 
Spink, sp&nk, spink ; 
Sn^g and skfe is that n^st of otrs 
Hidden am6ng the summer fldwers. 
Ch4e, chee, oh6e V'^Brymd. 

This beautiftil stanza is remarkable for a skillfol oombination of nearly all 
the feet. 

Many songs are composite in their versifioation ; and odes' are frequently not 
only oompof ite in metre, but very irregular in the length and rhyming of the lines. 

Ex.— " 'Twas kt the rdyal f^ast for P6r8X& w6n 

By Philip's warlike s6n ; 
A16ft, in &wful st&te. 
The godlike h^ro s&te 

On his imp4ii&l thr6ne : 
His v41iant pe^rs were pl&oed ar6und, 
Their br6w8 with r68es and with myrtle b6und ; 
So shoiild desert in &rm8 be cr6wned. 
The 16vely Th&Is \>f his side 
Sat like a blooming Kistern bride. 
In fl6w6r Of yoiith and beaiily's piide. 

N6ne btit th6 brive, 
N6ne biit thS br&ve deserves the fMr," eto,-^J>ryden, 

See Dryden^s Ode on Sfc. Gedlia*8 Day, Foe's Bells, GoUhis*8 Ode on the PaasionB, a&A 
Gray'BOdes. ' 

We sometimes meet with scraps of verse, formed chiefly with the design of 
being mechanically ingenious. 
" She dr&vA her floek o'er maurUainSf ** Now. 0, now I needs must part. 

By grove, or rook, or fountains:' Birting though I ahamt mourn ; 

« JUghHy and hrighUy breaks away Ahsenc$ can no joy impart. 

The morning ftom her mantle gray."— Jyfv». «% once fled oan ne'er return." 

This is UM-rhymmg or wordrmatchvng. 
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•• Totoard yon t owered castle, " E vening draws her rosy veil 

7'ifiM-and-rAyyiM-renoimed, Z ovely o'er the western sky ; 

£ ighUy I et thy waves then L ingering^ clouds in beaaty sail 

L tap the tteepy I edges, E re the night withdraws their dye. 

P our ia p urwt silver i\r ot a wavelet," etc. 

Praudly.loudly over, g ^ ^ ^^ . ^^ 

Dancing down with laughter, "^^ji ""--to wii»w » v<h^««a •« 

7) y..X;«/l 4r,m\^»^ />.«nr«*.l >» «f« OflTOWKJ. 



D ashing, Jkuhing onward," etc. 
Marah'a Lecturer 



" Snch sharpness shows the sweetest.^*MfMf, 
This is Une^hyming and aUUera- Sach cnttings rather heal than rmid, 
tion combined. See page 261. And such beginnings toach their endJ^ 

cur- f- w- d- dis- andp- 

A -Bed -lend -roaght -eath -ease -ain. 

bles- fr- b- br- and a^- 

" A cnrsed flend wrought death, disease, and pain ; 
A blessed friend broaght breath and ease again." 
Such veiBes have been called toA poetry. 



Faulty Lines. 

Point out ihs errors : — 
Faultt heasubb : <* And the mountains will echo industry's glad song.'* 
" Low shall they lie while ages after ages flee, 
But their tomb shall stand a proud ThermopylsB." 
Faulty bhtioe : " Should every hopeful prospect fade on life's uncertain way; 
Should every tie that love has made^ be rudely torn away. 
"Another story all the town will tell; 
Pblllis paints fair to look like an angeL'' 
Both : " And now, where shade and fountain meet, 

Herds of horses and cattle feed^ 
Inslegant rhyme : " Above the woody vales, on high 

The eagle soars in majesty." 
Too MANY epithbts: " Dark-rolling, high in eddying wreaths uprising', 

Awfully grand, majestically awfuL*' 
Bad dcageby: "Balmy zephyr, lightly flitting. 

Shade me with your azure wing." 
Faulty thoughts ; " The smiles of joy, the tears of woe. 
Deceitful shuie, deceitful flow — 
There *s nothmg true but Heaven." — T. Moore. 
Smiles and tears may be deceitful ; but smiles of joy, and tears of woe, are 
never so. 

"Back from Miami, like a star he flies, 
Meigs to assist to hurry the supplies." — Fredowiad, 
What a sad falling-off, in the second line, from the epic grandeur assumed in 
the flrat 1 

" All the congregation arose in the pews that were numbered. 
But, with a cordial look to the right hand and the left hand, the old man, 
Nodding all bail and peace, disappeared in the innermost chanceL 
Simply and solemnly now proceeded the Christian service ; 
Singing and prayer, and at last an ardent discourse from the old man.*' 

LongfeOow, 
This is downright prose, and rather poor prose at that. " The pews thai wert 

iM«wiJ«r«r'— what a poetical idea I 
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1. Poetry is closely allied to music, painting, statuary, and, indeed, to all the 
fine aits, of which it is the greatest Its master passion is love, in the most en- 
larged sense of the term. In some poetry, thought predominates, as in Pope's 
Essay on Man ; in some, feeling, as in Wolfe's Burial of Sir John Moore ; in some 
the imagery, as in Moore's Lalla Rookh ; in some the music, as in songs, which 
often have but little to recommend them, except that they are good vehicles for 
pretty tunes or airs. In some poetry are happily combined all the excellencies. 

2. Poetry must be composed in accordance with the principles of correctness, 
and the traits of excellence, required in good prose ; that is, it must possess Am- 
damentally all the good qualities of good prose, and all deviations must be such 
as make it poetry, and elevate it above prose, or such as impart to it some pe- 
culieu* poetic excellence. 

3. Poetry should be composed in a lofty or ardent glow of spirit ; and a 
deficiency allowed in any of its essential qualities, should generally be atoned 
for by superior excellence in the other qualities. 

4 Poetry, in its feet, caesural pauses, rhymes, words, modes of expression, 
arrangement of words, and licenses, should be in accordance with the usage 
of the beet poets, or in accordance with the principles in which the art itself 
is founded. 

5. Such a mode of versification should always be chosen, as will best corre- 
qpond with the sentiments of the intended poem. 

6. When a certain stanza, or a certain mode of versification, has been adopted, 
there should not be, throughout the same poem, any departure firom it, either in 
the kind of feet, in the number of feet to the respective lines, or in the mode 
of arranging the lines that rhyme. Begularity is one of the chief beauties of 
poetry. 

Rhyming lines should not be allowed to come occasionally into blank verse ; 
nor should lines of blank verse be occasionally interspersed among rhyming 
lines. 

7. Rhymes should exactly correspond, or at least be allowable; that is, oorre* 
spend sufficiently to be authorized by the usage of good poets. 

8. When the merit of poetry is to depend on its structure as to quantity and 
accent alone, there must be regularity and great melody, or great excellence of 
thought, sentiment, and expression, to atone for the qualities that are wanting. 
Therefore most of our "Sapphics," "hexameters," and other fantastic imitations 
of what is found in ancient or in foreign languages, are hardly poetry according 
to the genius of our literature. 

9. Songs are not alwajs so regular as other poem& To write a good song 
requires great art, unless the mind happens to be one of those rare and fine ones 
in which nature has combined the poet and the musical compositor. The best 
songs are written by learning the air, tune, or music first, and then setting it to 
words, or, rather, wedding it to words. 

10. In the composition of odes, the poet may, in general, pursue whatever 
variety of versification he pleases, in order that ho may express a varying train 
of feelings in rhythm suiting the different parts, and thus produce a much richer 
and better harmony than unvaried rec^larity could afford. 

11. It seems to be a prevailing opinion among the people of western and of 
southern Asia, that poems — especially lon» ones — ^should ba varied in versifica- 
tion, in order to produce the hij^hest degree of pleasure. Scott, Byron, and 
Moore, hare written many of their cantos thus, and successfully. The privileiife, 
however, of using difierent feet promiscuously, or of varying the versification, 
can be allowed only to relieve monotony, or when such diversity will make the 
verse more expressive, or deddedly more agreeable than regular structure would 
make it 
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12. We sometames find, eren in shorter poems that are not odes, a sort of 
wayward iiregularitj in the lengch and rhyming of linea The propriety of such 
Btructuro must, I suppose, be judged by the effect; and if it proves to be reaUy 
tlie inborn music of genius, of course it is allowable. But perhaps the reader 
would rather hear a poet's opinion of it : — 

** He [Halleck] is familiar with those general rules and principles which are 
the basis of metrical harmony ; and his own unerring taste has taught him the 
exceptions which a proper attention to variety demands. He understands tliat 
the rivulet is made musical by obstructions m its channel In no poet can be 
found passages which flow with more sweet and liquid smoothness ; bat be 
knows very well that to make this smoothness perceived, and to prevent it finom 
degenerating into monotony, occasional roughness must be interposed." — BryanL 

13. Poets take unusual liberties with language, which are called poetic 
licenses. Grreater liberty is allowed to them than to prose writers, chiefly in the 
choice of words, in the number of words, and in the arrangement of words. 
They sometimes use antiquated words, spelling, or pronunciation ; they often 
shorten words, sometimes lengthen them, and sometimes exchange them for 
kmdred words or forms. They sometimes adopt obsolete or foreign idioms. 
They allow unusual ellipses, unusual pleonasms, and frequent and sometimes 
violent inversions. In general, any arrangement of words is allowed that will 
preserve the sense. 

14. Poetry may be &ulty in the measure, in the rhyme, in the imageiy, in 
the modes of expression, in the quality of the thoughts. But the worst and 
most common fault is that of making poetry out of gaudy language merely^ or 
out of remembered poetic scraps and phrases. Such is most of the newspaper 
poetry, in which we have often been obliged to see the waves of the Paoflc 
rollmg about in the Mississippi Yalley ; rose-bushes bloommg in January ; buds, 
violets, roses, juicy peaches, golden apples, and twinkling stars, all flourishing 
promiscuously togeUier. We have ^so heard nightmgales sing on the Ohio 
river, and larks where surely they never were. True poetry does not consist in 
a jumbling-together of the images, words, and poetic expressions of other poets^ 
but in exact copies or daguerreolypes of interesting parts of the world of nature 
or the world of soiU, as conceived with a warm hesurt, a spiightly inteUect, and 
a glowing imagination. 
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17 PUNCTUATION.* 

Pnuctnation is the art of applying certain points or marfiRs ^. 
literary composition, in such a way as will present the sense and de- 
livery to the best advantage. The chief use of points is to denote 
pauses. 

The division into sentences, and parts of sentences, is made chiefly according 
to the grammtUical sense^ though it is sometimes influenced by delivery; as, 
"Approach, and behold, while I lift from his sepulchre its covering!" — Dr. 
NbU. 

It may be well to remark, at the outset, that punctuation must necessarily 
vary with all the varieties of style; and that aometunes the same paragraph may 
be differently punctuated, and correctly too, according to the view that is taken 
of it. Indeed, it seems that capitals. Italics, and punctuation-marks generally, 
have acquired, like worda^ various meanings ; so that we are at liberty to use 
them, and do use them, much in the same way as we use words ; eveiy person 
presenting his thoughts by their aid, of course with more or less advantage, ac- 
cording to his knowledge of their various meanings and uses. Uniformity, how- 
ever, is a primary law; and the entire subject of punctuation is certainly some- 
thing more than " a matter of taste." We should at least be careful not to use 
any notation unnecessarily, not to use one notation where a diffen^nt one would 
express the sense better, and not to use the same notation — as the dash is some- 
times used — ^in contradictory senses. 



The principal marks of punctuation are the following twelve :- 



The period 
The colon. .. . 
The semicolon 

The comma ••••(> 

The interrogation-point. ( ? 
'The exclamation-point. . ( ! ), 



The dash ( 

The curves ( ( ) 

The brackets { [ ] 

The hyphen ( - 

The quotation-marks. . .( *^ 55 or ' ' , 
The underscore . . ( V 

In applying these marks, discourse may be viewed as composed 
of paragraphs, sentences, clauses, phrases, words, and parts of words 
all of which may be briefly termed parts. 

The pauses are relative rather than absolute. The semicolon requires a pause 
double that of the comma; the colo/i, double that of the semicolon; and the 
period, double that of the colon, and sometimes even longer. Most of ttie other 
points require pauses that depend chiefly on the sense. Grave or solenm dis- 
course requires long^er pauses than that which is lively and spirited. 



The division of his discourse into volumes, books, parts, cantos, 
verses, chapters, sections, paragraphs, and sentences, is left chiefly to 
every writer's own taste and jadgment. 

* It is 8a!d that Aldas Maaattns and his grandson, two printers of Yenioe, deyised Itsllci 
and the four principal points, about tho beginnineAif the fifteenth century. The Interrocatlon 
and exclamation points are ascribed to Spanish printers, and the dash has been ascribed U 
the French.— Pbbiod means, literally, a eireUU of vfordi; oolov, a m»mb€T; SKUiooLOir 
Afl^a w w w fcw' ; aad ookxa, apmt,0at of. (9m MetoBjaiy, p. 9M. 

16* 
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A paragraph always begins anew, and consists of one or more sentences, ooro- 
prising usoally all that relates to one subject Paragraphs are commonly kept 
apart by short breaks, or blank spaces. 

A sentence must be complete, m sense and construction, with reference to 
what precedes it or follows it It is, in general, so much of the author's dis- 
course as he chooses to present as one thought 

1. PERIOD. 

1. The period is put at the end of every complete sentence that 
is not interrogative or exclamatory. 

Ex.—" Begin and end with God." 

" If the counsel is good, no matter who gave it" 

" As yet, the forests stand clothed in their dress of undecayed magnificence. 
The winds, that rustle through their tops, scarcely disturb the silence of the 
shades below. The mountains and the valleys glow in warm green, of lively 
russet" — Jl Story. 

Exercises.* — " He that wants health, wants every thing** 
" Give, theuv generously and freely recollect, that, in so domg, you are ex- 
ercising one of the most godlike qualities in your nature go home, and look at 
your families, smiling in rosy health, and then think of the pale, famine-pinched 
cheeks of the poor children of Ireland" — S, S. Ftentiss 

2. It is sometimes used to separate sentences closely allied in 
sense and construction. 

Ex. — '* The character of Washington is among the most cherished contem- 
plations of my life. It is a fixed star in the firmament of great names, shining with- 
out twinkling or obscuration, with dear, steady, beneficent light It is associated 
with all our reflections on things near and dear to us." — Webster, 

Snch sentences were formerly often separated by the colon, and are now some- 
tames separated by the semicolon. 

Exercises. — " No man ever lived under a more abiding sense of responsi- 
bility no man strove more faithfully to use time and talent as ever in the great 
Taskmaster's eye no man, so richly endowed, was ever less ready to trust in 
his own powers, or more prompt to own his dependence on his Maker" — Beview : 
Milion 

3. It sometimes separates sentences even when connected by con- 
junctions. 

Ex. — "It may be that the submissive loyalty of our Others was preferable to 
that inquiring, censuring, resisting spirit that is abroad. And so it may be tliat 
in&ncy is a happier period than manhood, and manhood than old age. But 
God has decreed that old age shall succeed to manhood, and manhood to in&ncy. 
Even so societies have their law of growth." — MacatUay. 

Sentences of this structure are also sometimes separated by the semicolon, or, 
where a greater point is needed, by the colon. 

Exercises. — " This scene is worth a voyage across the Atlantic yet here^ 
as in the neighborhood of the Natural Bridge, are people who have passed th^ 
lives within half a dozen miles, and have never been to survey these monuments 
of a war between rivers and mountains, which must have shaken the earth 
itself to its centre"— Je^erjon 

~* *M>iato Mid oftpital Utt«n, or what«vor it n««d«d to nuk* th« osMnplM 
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4. It is sometimes put modestly after a sentence that is expressed, 
for the sake of greater force, in the interrogative or exclamatory 
form, though declarative in sense ; or when the interrogation or ex- 
clamation point would be too forcible. 

Ex. — " To be a rebel or a schismatic, was surely not all that ought to be re- 
quired of a man in high employment. "What would become of the finances, 
what of the marine, if the Whigs who could not understand the plainest balance- 
sheet were to manage the revenue, and Whigs who had never walked over a 
dock-yard to fit out the Aeet."—Macatday, 

Exercises. — " I thought my new acquirements would enable me to see the 
ladies with tolerable intrepidity; but, alas I how vain are all the hopes of theory, 
when unsupported by habitual practice"— jEbWic Magazine 

5. It is used to separate words and phrases, when put for such en- 
tire sentences as any of the foregoing. 

Ex.— "JBt 19 -f. Tender-eyed blonde. Long ringlets. Cameo pin. Gold 
pencil-case on a chain. Locket. Bracelet Album. Autograph book. Ac- 
cordion. Beads Byron, Tupper, and Sylvanus Cobb, junior, while her mother 
makes the puddings. Says, *Yes?' when you tell her anything." — 0. W. 

Ezeroises.— '* Out with the boat here to the left that will do" 

6. It is put after any word or phrase complete by itself or suffi- 
ciently significant alone ; as, headings, signatures, titles, directioni^ 
imprints, advertisements, etc. 

Ex.— "For Sale." "Opinions of the Press." "Dr. B. Brans, Chairman." 
**To the Honorable the Legislature of Virginia." "St. Louis, Aug. Ist, 1857." 
" The History of England, from the Accession of James the Second. By Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. Volume L Philadelphia : E. H. Butler k Co. 1860." 

Exercises.— *' Contents" "Apollo Garden" "From Punch" "Yours, 
truly, John Griscom" " To the Hon Edward Bates" " H Clay, Select Speeches 
of 8vo Price $1 00" " Popular Astronomy By M Mitchell, LLD New 
York: Phinney, Blakeman, and Mason 1860" 

" Archbiahc^ What is your business, friend ? 

" €Hi Bias I am the young man who was recommended to you" 

7. The period is put after every abbreviation, and then supersedes * 
no point except itself. 

Ex.— "Albany, N. Y., Sept, 1860." "Henry Holmes, Esq., addressed the 
assembly." "Sir David Brewster, K. H., LLJ)., P.R.S., L. k, B." 

Exercises.— "T S Glover, Esq, was called to the chair" "To Mr and Mrs 
Lindsay" "Dr I^ P Vaughan" "At 7 o'clock, P M" "To the Hon Wm B 
Stark, Sup't of Com Schools" " On the 4th inst he disappeared" 

a. In compound numbers, the period usually supersedes the comma. 
Ex.— "7 T. 3 cwt. 2 qr. 8 lb. 3 oz."— D. P. CfoUtum. "£1. lOs. 6d.»»— 

WUson. 

b. When the abbreviation becomes itself a word, the period is 
not used. 

Ex. — ** Will Hardman had three sons j Tom, Ned, and Grcorge," — EawkeS' 
Vforth, ** 20 per cent advance." 

Exercises. — " Rare Ben Johnson" "Gren Topi Thumb" **Pan^ wm ipsde 
tot gents" "On the Ist inst, stocks were 6 per oimt belQ^ pi^" 
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Snoh expressions as Ist, 2d, 2dl7, 4th, 6tb, do not take the abbreyiatin^ period ; 
lor they are not so much abbreviations as they are cardinal numbers made ordinal 

8. The period is put at the end of figures or letters that introduce 
enumerated parts. 

Ex.—" 125. The Discontented Pendulum." "Lesson LXL— On the Goyem- 
ment of the Tongua" "I have two good reasons: 1. I can not give my atten- 
tion to it ; 2. 1 have no money to invest in it." " Of this species there are two 
varieties: (a.) The preposition and present participle ; (&.) The preposition and 
perfect participle." — S. S. Greene, 

Exercises. — ^^'HS Practical Jokes" "Let us oonsidep— 1 Its boQ; 2 Its 
elimate " 

a. The period is generally preferred, for the sake of neatoess, after 
Roman or Arabic numerals, though the comma or the semicolon would 
often be more accurate ; as, " Isa. Iv. 3 ; Ezek. xviiL 20." 

9. The period separates decimals from whole numbers. 

Bx.^" 42.75 yds., for $9,066 +." 

Exercises. — " The young lady at the blackboard answered, that 40 cSiittonfl^ 
at 12 cents each, cost $480." 

2. COLON. 

1. The colon is the intermediate point between the period and 
the semicolon. 

Ex. — "Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested: that is, some books are to be read only in parts; 
others to be read, but not curiously ; and some few to be read wholly and with 
diligence." — Bacon, 

Exercises. — A wicked man, in his miquitous plans, either fails or buo> 
ceeds if he &ils, disappointment is embittered by reproach ; if he saooe^da, sao 
cess is without pleasure, for, when he looks around, he sees no smile of oozh 
gratulation. — Harper's Magazine, 

We have but faith we can not know ; 
Por knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee 
A beam in darkness let it grow. — Tennyson, 

2. It is put at'the end of a sentence, complete in sense, to which 
is annexed some additional remark or further explanation ; especially 
when the conjunction is omitted. In this sense it answers to How 
BO ? Why so ? Explain more fully what you mean. 

Ex. — "Our good and evil proceed from ourselves: death appeared terrible 
to Cicero, indifferent to Socrates, desirable to Cato." — British JSssayisfA 
"Princes hav^ courtiers, and merchants have partners; the voluptuous have 
companions, and the wicked have accomplioes : none but the virtuous can have 
friends." — Johnson. 

"With diadem and sceptre high advanced, 
The lower still I fall ; only supreme 
In misery: such joy ambition finds." — MUion, 
Exercises. — ^What a fool am I to drudge any more at this woollen trade t 
for a lawyer I was born, and a lawyer I will be one is never too old to kaai* 
•yArbuffmot, With regard to the faults of others, however, we aay *fe*r' " I 
~*'ay be led hito auoh and «u6h an action." — WhaiOy. 



Dear Welsted, mark^ in dirfy hole, 

That painful animal, the mole 
Above ground never born to grow, 
What mighty stir he keeps below ( — Pope. 

3. It is put at the end of whatever formally promises or introducea 
something, and ends with as follows^ the following, thky these^ thui^ 
or suggests such a meaning, 

Ex. — ^** Of craelty to animals let th© reader take the following spedmen : — 
Bunning an iron hook into the intestines of a live animal ; presenting this ani- 
mal to another as his fiK>d ; and then palling ttp this second creature, and sus- 
pending him by the barb in his stomach." — Sydney Smith, 

" There are two questions which grow out of this subject : Ist, How for !s 
any sort of classical education useful ? 2dly, How far is pMA particular classi- 
cal education adopted in this country useful ?" — Id. 

Exercises, — ^This is the state of man to*day he pnts forth 

The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him ; 
Hie tMrd day comes a frost, a killing tcoBL—Shakeapeare, 
Mr. "Wirt then rose, and began thus 
**Ahtmnio/^ University, ladies, andgenUemm 
** The occasion," etc 

4. Hence it is generally used to introduce a quoted paragraph 
or discourse. 

Ex.— " * The Press!— "What is the Press?* I cried; 

When thus a wondrous yoice replied : 
* In me all human knowledge dwells, 
The oracle of oracles,*" etc. — Montgomery. 
"He said to the men who carried away his trunk to the boat : ' GrO, and 
fetch back my trunk ; I will not go if my motiier is to be made unhappy by 
it'" — Irving' 8 Washington. 

The comma shonld be preferred, when there is a close dependence, and but a 
single quoted sentence ; as, " He said, *■ I will abide the consequences.' " 
Exercises. — ^But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded Ms arms, and thus be spoke 
My manors^ halls, and towers, shall still 
Be open at my sovereign's wiU, etc — SeoU. 

5. It has been frequently used to separate a figure firom what 
it illustrates. 

Ex. — *' Ambition often puts men upon performing the meanest offices: so 
climbing and creeping are performed in the same posture." — Sm/t. 
Exercises. — Small service is true service while it lasts ; * 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not one 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the wasL^Wordsworih. 

6. It was formerly much used, and is now sometimes used, to 
separate complete sentences that are more closely allied to one 
another than to what precedes or follows them. In this sense, 
the semicolon or the period is now often preferred. 

Ex. — " Property is private, individual, absolute. Trade is an extended and 
CompUcated eonsideration : it reaches as &r «a ships can sul or winds can Mow: 
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It 18 a great and Taiioi2S machine. To reg^te the nnmbeiless moyementBi* 
etc — Ghatham. 

*' That was enough : the spark had fallen : the train was ready : the explo- 
sion was immediate and terrible." — MacatUay. 

" It is an iDtenselj cold climate that is sufficient to freeze quicksilyer : the 
climate of Siberia is sufficient to freeze quicksilver: therefore the climate of ^- 
beria is intensely cold." — WhcUely, 

But Sir William Hamilton writes, " He who consdentiously performs his duty 
Is a truly good man ; Socrates oonadentionBly performs hia duty ; therefore Socrar . 
tea is a good man." 

Exercises. — Lightnbg takes the readiest and best conductor; so does the 
electrical fluid lightning bums ; so does electricity lightning sometimes destrojB 
life fiT ^ip n^lff haye also been killed by lightning. — JSdecUc Magazine^ 

7. In the grave or formal style, it is used after the address 
which stands next to the beginning of a letter or other writing. 

Ex. — " Hon. Edwabd EyERETT. 

*' Dear Sir: 

" I thank you for your, etc. 

" Joseph Story.'* 
In the familiar style, the comma, or the comma with the dash, is often preferred. 
Ex.— "DkabSib, 

*^ The latest news from Boston, giving information, etc 

** Jambs MADisoir." 
There is great diversity as to the mode of punctuating such phrases. When 
the period is put after the first address, it shows simply to whom the letter U sent, 
which then begins with the next address ; but when an inferior point is placed 
idCter the first phrase, the person is addressed by name as if he were present to the 
writer. The neatest form seems to be that of putting a period after the first ad- 
dross, and a comma after the second, if the phrases occupy different lines ; and a 
period with a dash after the first, and a colon after the second, if they are i^ the 
same line with the beginning of the letter. 
" Qbobo« W. Tatlob, Esq. 

''DearSir^ 

" As you write me to give," etc. 
** Geobob W. Tatzx)b, Esq. — Dear Sir : As you write me to give my ojaniony" 
etc.— 7%« Printer. • 

8. It is used after words or phrases that stand at the beginning 
of sentences, and have the sense referred to in the third rule of this 
section. Indeed, the chief use of the cofen is, to show that the 
part before it is incomplete and promissory, and that the part after 
it contains the main thought, or an important appendage to it. 

Ex. — "For example: 'When the verb is a passive, the agent and object 
change places.' Better: When the verb is passive^ the agent and the object 
change places.*'-?- (?. Brown, 

"No: this is not learning: it is chemistry or political economy — not learn* 
ing." — EdecUo Magazine, 

Exercises.— To sum up all If we must, etc. 

Terms Three Dollars a Year, invariably in Advance. 

It is sometimes put between a subject and what is said of it. 
Ex. — " Kansas : what can you say of it ?" — Scfiool Geography, This usagr 
does not seem to be well established. 

9. It is sometimes used to separate the name of a person or thing 
fipom that of the locality ; or a second reference from a first. 
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Bx. — "A Uyer of Slate in Hornblende: Cornwall, England."— J9S<cAoocXk 
Exercises. — "London Partridge & Co." "EdoabA.Pob ThAPiower,'' 
But, in phrases like the following, the comma is used : ** To Wm. Holmes, 
No 25, Spruce Street." 

It is sometimes used, though improperly, as a mark of abbreviation. 

Ex.— "To Chas: D. Drake, Esq."; better, "To Chas. D Drake, Esq." 
10. It is used as the sign of proportion. 

Ex. — 2 : 4 : : 3 : 6 — As two is to four, so three is to six. 

The colon, in most of its senses, is akin to the dash ; and hen(ft, when the 
pause which aooompanies the colon would be too long, the dash is sometimea 
preferred. 

3. SEMICOLON. 

1. The semicolon is used as the next greater point than the com- 
ma, or as intermediate between the comma and iJie colon or period. 

It is often used when related parts already have the comma, and 
a greater point is needed. 

Ex. — "Without dividing, he destroyed party; without corrupting, he made 
a venal age unanimous." — QraJlian. 

- ** The Indians are taken by surprise : some are shot down in their cabins ; 
others rush to the river, and are drowned ; others push from the shore in their 
birchen canoes, and are hurried down the cataract." — Bancroft. 

Exercises. — ^If it was intended for us as well as for you, why has not the 
Great Spirit given it to us and not only to us, bat why did he not give to our 
forefathers the knowledge of that book with the means of rightly understanding 
it?— -E EveretL 

A love of equality is another strong principle in a republic therefore it does 
not tolerate hereditary honor or wealth and all the effect produced on the minds 
of the people by this fictitious power is lost, and the government weakened but, 
in proportion as the government is less able to command, the people should be 
more willing to obey. — British Essayists, 

2. It frequently separates two clauses, connected by hut^for^ and^ 
or some other connective, when they are not very closely dependent 
on each other. 

Ex. — " That the world is overrun with vice, can not be denied ; but vice, 
however predominant, has not yet gained unlimited dominion."— Jb^Ttron. 

" Keep thine heart with all diligence ; for out of it are the issues of life."— 
JBtWe. 

"He is, indeed, a horse; and all other jades you may call beasts." — 
^vakespeare. 

a. The conjunction or connective is sometimes omitted. 

Ex. — " The miser grows rich by seeming poor ; an extravagant man grows 
poor by seeming rich." — Proverb, 

Exercises. — " The town was set on fire and a witness of the scene relates 
that two thousand Indians were slain, suffocated, or burned." — Bancroft. 

Napoleon was an early riser so were Frederick the Great, Charles the 
Twelfth, and Washington. 

When the latter part is a mere phrase, the comma is preferred before it, even 
when the part itself is subdivided by the comma. 

Ex. — " And therefore will I take the Nevil's part^ and, when I spy advantage, 
daim the crown." — Shakeapwr^, 
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8. It 18 med to separate short related sentences, when two or 
more of these are gathered into one sentence. 

Ex. — " Listen to the aavice of your parents ; treasure up their precepts ; re- 
spect their riper judgment ; and endeavor to merit the approbation of the wise 
and good." 

" On the land were large flocks of magpies and American robins ; whole 
fleets of ducks and geese nayigated the river, or flew off in long streaming files ; 
while the frequent establishment of the pains-taking beaver showed that the 
solitudes of Ihese waters were seldom disturbed even by the all-pervading savage." 
— /mw^. 

Exerci8e8.-^He suffered much oppresdon he was often imprisoned he was 
finally compelled to go into exile. — Hacatilay, 

Epic poetry recites the exploits of heroes tragedy represents disastrous events 
comedy ridicules the vices and foUies of mankind pastoral poetry describes 
rural life and elegy displays the tender emotions oiihe heart 

4. Either of the principal elements, and, generally, any of the 
modifying elements, can be so extended as to make a loo^ series, 
whose parts may be separated by the semicolon, especially if any of 
them are subdivided by the comma. This has been called the enu- 
merative sense. The dash is sometimes used, though less properly. 

Ex. — "To give an early preference to hcMior above gain, when they stand in 
competition ; to despise every advantage which can not be gained without dis- 
honest arts ; to brook no meanness, and stoop to no dissimi^tion, — are the in- 
dications of a great mind.^' 

" As a traveler, Smith had roamed over France ; had visited the shores oi 
Egypt ; had returned to Italy; and, panting for glory, had sought the borders cf 
Hungary, where had long existed an heredtary war^e with the followers of Ma- 
homet" — Bancroft. 

" *I have always,* says Ledyard, 'remarked that women in all countries are 
civil and obliging, tender and humane ; that they are ever inclined to be gay and 
cheerful, timorous and modest ; and that they do not hesitate, like men, to per- 
form a generous action.* *' 

Exercises. — -The disposition to Insult and mockeiy is awakened by the 
softness of foppery, the swell of insolence, the liveliness of levity, or the solemnity 
of grandeur by the sprightly trip, the stately stalk, the formal strut, and the 
lofty mien by gestures intended to catch the eye, and looks elaborately formed 
as evidence of importance. — Johnson. 

A salad should be, as to its contents, multifarious as to its proportions, an 
artistic harmony as to its flavor, of a certain pungent taste. — Ec Magazine. 

False in institutions, for he retrograded false in policy, for he debased fidse in 
morals, for he corrupted £ilse in civilization, for he debased. — Lamarline. 

5. An explanatory or appositive phrase, an adjective phrase, a 
participial phrase, or any other phrase, especially when elliptical, or 
subdivided by the comma, is often set off by the semicolon. 

Ex. — "It was a voyage of discovery; a drcnmnavigation of diari^."— 
Burke. 

" Mercer was upright^ intelligent, and brave ; esteemed as a soldier and be- 
loved as a man, and by none more so than by Washington.** — Irving. 

" Charles the Twelfth, of Sweden; bom, 1682 ; killed by a cannon«bal], 1718." 
Exercises. — Eloquence is action noble, sublime, godlike action. — WtbsUr, 
I assure you I will never go to see her no, not I. — Edgeworffk 
'^here are three persons the first, the second, and the thiid.*-a. 
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!fhla lorely land, this glorkMiB liberty, these benign inatltatioiifl^ axe onzv oon 
to enjoy, ours to preserve, ours to transmit — Webster. 

I will never give my consent to such an undertaking never, never, never I— 
Chatham, 

He is my major-domo that is, my steward, or superintendent over household 
afl&irs. — PrescoU, 

Among the oaks, I observed many of the most diminutive size some not 
above a foot high, yet bearing bunches of small acorns. — Irving, 

6. It is generally used before a«, introducing an example. 
Ex.—" Can signifies ability; as, 'I can read.' " 
Bxercise«.-Not wet aa," Dry hay" "Dry wood."— TTwwsfer. 

7. The semicolon, considered simply as a greater point than the 
comma, is much applied to phrases, or series of phrases, that are not 
emotional. 

Br.— **The Minstrel; or. The Progress of Qenius."— JBta^. 

" State vs. John O'Neal, larceny ; dismissed." — Newspaper, 

" Inestimable. Too valuable or ezoellont to be rated ; being above all prioe ; 
as, * inestimable rights.' "—M Wehsi&r. 

" A dress of blue silk ; plain, high body ; the waist and point of a moderate 
length ; the skirt long and full, with two broad flounces pinked at the edge."-^ 
Harper's Magassine, 

"Contents: Pate; Power; "Wealth; Culture; Behavior; Worship; Con- 
siderations by the Way; Beauty; Illusion." — AtkmUc MonUdy. Here the com- 
ma would have slurred over the matter too lightly, or not given it the desired 
importance. 

Exercises. — ^Rio, 9 cents Maracaibo, 12 cents Java, 16 cents. 

In sight of Santa F^ made an early start came to a fine spring shot an 
antelope saw a herd of wild horses, etc., etc. ^ 

CorUnbuiors Dr. 0. W. Holmes Mrs. Sigoumey Gilmore Sims, Esq. 

4. COMMA. 

1. The Gonnnn is generally used where the sense reqnires a short 
pause, but not sufficiently great for the semicolon. 

Ex. — " It was supposed to be an island, and received the name of Florida 
from the day on which it was discovered, and from the aspect of the forests, 
which were then brilliant with a profusion of blossoms, and gay with the fresh 
verdure of early spring." — BanarofL 

Exercises. — ^There upon a point of land at the entrance of the haven a lofty 
cross was erected bearing a shred with the lilies of France and an appropriate 
inscription. — Id. 

From the hills in his jurisdiction he could behold across the clear waters of a placid 
sea the magnificent vegetation of Porto Bico which distance rendered still more 
admirable as it was seen through the transparent atmosphere of the tropics. — ^JSii 

Perhaps almost all punctuation in regard to the comma, might be reduced to 
the four following heads :— 

1. The serial sense. Two parts, connective, — ^no oomma ; more parts, or 

2. The parenthetic sense. Comma, [two without connective^ — commas 

3. The explanatory sense. Comma. 

4. The restrictive sense. Ko conmia. 

If any one will examine the punotaatiion of a well-pointed bo<^ he will probably 
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De BUprised to see how ftr these four prinoipleB reach. We might easfly enlain 
on this view of the subject, hut, to make as little iimovation aa possible, we shaJl 
consider the comma,-— 

First, with reference to compound sentences. 

Secondly, with reference to simple sentences, and smaller parts. 

2. The comma is used to separate the clauses of a compound sen« 
tence, when they are too closely connected for the semicolon. 

Ex. — "There mountaiDS rise, and circling oceans jflow." — Pope. "How 
wretched, were I mortal, were my state." — Id, " The beautiful fern lies in rusty 
patches on the open hill-side, though within the woods it is still fresh and green.* 
— Cooper, "Columbus, who discovered America, was a Genoese." "But oo 
casioDs are past, the hour of their reckoning is m'gh at hand, even now my twi- 
light is coming on, and my hopes are darkening into regrets." — Ec Magazine, 

Exercises. — Since life is short let us not be too solicitous about the futxue. 
I can not succeied unless my friends assist me. Where the carcass is there will 
the buzzards be gathered. Either a sterner course must be pursued with him 
or he must be sent to some other school What you leave at your death let it 
be without oontroversy else the lawyers will be your heirs. Wealth is of no 
real use except it be well employed. Such was the terrible explosion of the 
boat that not a life was saved. So violent were the wind and rain that our 
wheat was destroyed. I go but I return. Whatever we ardently wish to gain 
we must in the same degree be afraid to lose. Her mouth costs her nothing for 
she never opens it but at others' expense. And yet after all it is man it is mind 
it is intelligent spirit that gives to this grand theatre of the material universe aL 
its worth Sn its gloiy. The fiurmer who had never been in a city before and wh€ 
was therefore most easily duped at once bid on the watch. When public bodies 
are to be addressed on momentous occasions when great interests are at stake 
and strong passions excited nothing is valuable in speech &rther than it is con- 
nected with high moral and intellectual endowments. If it be in the spring of 
the year and the young grass has just covered the ground with a carpet of deli- 
cate green and especially if the sun is rising from behind a distant swell of the 
plain no scene can be more lovely to the eye. 

a. The clauses are sometimes elliptical, but punctuated as if they 
were not so. 

Ex. — " The wind was the keenest, and the snow the deepest, that ever an- 
noyed a traveler." " Husbands were torn from their wives, and children froni 
their {Barents." " Say, shall my bark attendant sail ?" " A peal of gunpowder 
was heard on the water, and another, and another." 

Exercises. — ^ so the worst might well be expected. My pen diverged to 
the right then to the left And there was now no talk no sport no rest but dig 
gold wash gold refine gold load gold. There was a greater variety of colors in 
the embroidery of the meadows a more lively green in the leaves and grass a 
brighter crystal in the streams than I met with eLsSwhere. 

8. A clause is not set off when restrictive, or when it depends 
closely on something else, and has the sense of a noun, an adjectivei 
or an adverb. Such are — 

a. Restrictive relative clauses. 

Ex. — " He was a man whom nothing could turn aside from the path which 
duty pointed out." " I plucked such plums as were ripe." " I will sell you 
whatever you wish to buy." 

b* Clauses beginning with cw, because, htm, if, lest, than, ikat. 
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when, where, whether, while, why, or other adverbs of tin^e, place, or 
manner, and closely depending on the preceding clause. 

Ex. — " He has acted its an honorable man should act" " He is not the less 
a gentleman because he is poor." ** Edwin saw how happj the old bird was 
with her nestlings." " Tell me when it was that yoii saw him." " There is 
nothing humbler than ambTtion when it is about to climb." " Do you know 
whether he is at home." *' Oomo as the waves come when navies are stranded." 

c. Clauses from which the antecedent or the relative is omitted, 
or the conjunction that, to make the connection still closer. Indeed, 
restrictive clauses, like other clauses, are frequently elliptical. 

Ex. — •* Take which you like." " I saw the book you mentioned." " H« 
thought he had neyer seen anything quite so beautiful before." *'A good name 
is rather to be chosen than great ridies." 

Exercises* — He deserved neither the reproaohes which had been cast upon 
him while the event was doubtful nor the praises which he received when it 
had proved successful. It is such men as he is that bring the party into dis- 
repute. Avoid a slanderer as you would a scorpion. Tory writers have with 
justice remarked that the language of these compositions was as servile as any 
thing that could be found in the most florid eulogies pronounced by bishops on 
the Stuarts. He informed them whence we came whither we were going who 
we were. The rain fell in sheets the thunder rolled the lightning fl^ed fierce 
and lurid and the wind swept in gusts over the thicket as if it would uproot it 
altogether. We weep over the dead because they have no life and over the 
living because they have no perfection. The variety of wild fruits and flower- 
ing shrubs is so groat and such the profusion of blossoms with which they are 
bowed down that the eye is regaled almost to satiety. 

4. A word or phrase having the sense of a clause that would be 
set off by the comma, is also set off by the comma. 

Such are frequently participial or adjective phrases, when they are explanatory, 
or not restrictive. 

Ex. — " By assisting hun, you will benefit yourself;" i. e., " If you assist him," 
etc. '^ Ores are natural compounds, being produced by nature." " I dislike all 
misery, voluntary or involuntary." 

Exercises. — ^No child's play to make a breach here. Some Cromwell guilt- 
less of his country's blood. It is morning and a morning sweet fresh and beautl- 
iuL There was a Grecian hberty bold and powerful full of spirit eloquence and 
fire. , The blast seemed to bear away the sound of the voice permitting noth- 
ing to be heard but its own wild howling miogled with the creaking and rat- 
tling of the cordage and the hoarse thunder of the surges striving like savage 
beasts for our destruction. 

6. Simple sentences do not usually require the comma. 

Ex. — '* The real security of Christianity is to be found in its benevolent moral- 
ity." " Perhaps in this neglected spot is- laid some heart once pregnant with 
celestial fire." — Gray, 

Exercises. — ^To be, contents his natural desire. The blossoms of spring 
ind the fruits of autumn, give pleasure to the soul. 

• 6. When the entire subject is a clause, or a long participial or 
infinitive phrase; when it has a clause, a long adjunct or other simi- 
lar phrase, or parts requiring the comma ; when it ends with a verb, 
or with a noun that might improperly be read as the nominative ; 
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or when a^word precedes the verb, that would otherwise be of doobtr 
fill character or reference, — ^it seems best to separate the subject from 
its predicate. 

Er. — " That one bad example spoOs many good precepts, is well known.' 
** He that has much nose, thinks ereiy one speaks of it" '* Whatever improves 
bim, delifi^hfcs him." " To be totHllj hidifferent to praise or censure, is a real de- 
fect in character." "For me to ftimish him so lai^ and expensive an outfit^ is 
utterly impossible." '*His having been seen in the neighborhood, was the 
ground of suspicion." ** Honor, affluence, and pleasure, seduce the heart" 
'* Necessity, that great excuse for human frailty, breaks through all law." 

There is a strong tendency to omit the comma from before the predicate of such 
sentences as the first seven of the foregoing. 

Exercises. — ^He who faUs Id love with himself will have no rivals. What- 
ever is is right Who does nothing knows nothing. To maintain a steady 
course amid aSl the adversities of life marks a great mind. What the design of 
these men was has never been, ascertained. Family feuds violated friendships 
and litigations with neighbors are the banes of society. Flames above around 
beneath and within devour the edifice. Divide and conquer is a prind^de 
equally just in science and in policy. 

7. When the predicate-nominative is a long clause or infinitive 
phrase, and immediately follows the verb he, it is usually set off, 
especially when it has the air of importance, and might be made 
the subject 

Ex. — " One of the greatest secrets in composition is, to know when to be 
simple." — Blair. " Their service was, to grind the com and carry the baggage.'* 
•^Irving. ^*But the question is, are the examples correct in syntax?"^ 
G. Brown, '* The consequence is, that most animals have acquired a fear of 
man." — NaL History. 

Exercises. — The great mystery about the theft was that the door was found 
still locked as before. AH that a man gets by lying is that he is not believed 
when he speaks the truth. The question that is to be discussed to-night by the 
speakers is " Would the Extension of our Territory endanger our Liberties?" 

8. Three or more serial terms, or two without their connective, 

are separated by the comma. 

An adjective qualifying others after it with a noun, is not set off; as, <^ Two 
laxge black horses." *•'■ The little, round buds unfolded into broad white blossoms." 

Ex. — "No virtue^ no eminence^ conferred security." 

*' Hedges, trees, groves, gardens^ orchards, woodsy fiurm-houses, hut8» halls^ 
mansions, palaces, spires^ steeples, towers, and temples, all go wavering by, as 
the steed skims along, to the swelling or sinking music of the hounds, now loud 
as a regimental band, now fiunt as an echo." — Prof. WHiBtm. 

" Far above us towered an iron-bound coast, dark, desolate^ barren, precqii- 
tous, against which the long, rolling swell of the Pacific broke with a dull, &- 
heartening roar." — CaMforma. 

Exercises.— A virgin of eighteen taU and straight bright blooming and 
balmy seems to our old age a very beautiful and delightful object— i^/. WO- 
ton. But m truth that amplitude and acuteness of intellect that vivacity of 
fency that terse and energetic style that placid dignity half courtly half phi. 
loBophical which the utmost excitement of conflict could not fiar a moment de* 
•""^ >w-ionged to Halifax and to Hali&x alone.— Jfocou^, 
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9. When the terms of a series are joined in pairs, they should 
be separated in pairs bj the comma. 

Ex.-—'' I inquired and rejected, consulted and deliberated} till the azty- 
gecond year made me ashamed of wishing to many." — JohnaotL 

Exercises. — ^The po<Mr and the rich the weak and the strong have all one 
Father. Neither time nor distance neither weal nor woe c^i separate us. 

10. Two terms connected by and^ or^ or nor^ are not separated by 
the comma. 

Ex- — "Seed-time and harvest shall not feiL" "Did a father or a mother 
ever watch over him 7" " To feel no guilt and to fear no accusation, is the pre 
rogative of innocence." 

Exercises. — Here thy temple was, and is. The proper authorities were 
overlooked, or slightly regarded. Neither the love of fame, nor the fear of shame 
can make him stoop to an ui^'ust action. 

11. But when a part of one of the terms might improperly be 
refeiTed to the other ; when or adds a substantive in the explanatory 
sense merely ; when the terms are unusually long ; or when the latter 
term is strongly emphatic or parenthetic, — ^the two are separated by 
the comma. 

Ex. — " The gleam of the ocean, Qnd vast prairies of verdure, were before us." 
** The skull, ot cranium, protects tiie brain." " That the king would retreat, or 
that the people would lay down their arms, was not to be expected." " Ap- 
proach, and behold, while I lift from his sepulchre its covering I" 

Exercises. — 'Twas certain he could write and cipher too. He went and 
addressed the crowd. The English dove or cushat is also noted for its cooing or 
murmuring. Othello and Prince Hamlet "There was now no way left but, to 
retreat and load his g^." — WiUson^s Headers, 

12. Repeated words or expressions are generally separated by the 
comma. 

Ex. — " Home, home I sweet, sweet home I** " Terily, verily, I say unto you.** 
Ezercises*^— 1 XI am the man. Quickly quickly come aWay 
The old oaken bucket the iron-bound bucket 
The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well 1 

13. Two terms contrasted, or emphatically distinguished, aregene* 
rally separated by the comma. 

Ex. — ^"It is used so, but erroneously." " Though poor, luxurious; though 
submissive, vain.'* "He was impulsive, yet prudent" **To soften, not to 
wound, the heart." " He read novels, in stead of law." 

Exercises. — ^By honor and dishonor by evil report and good report as 
chastened and not killed as sorrowful yet always rejoicing as poor yet making 
many rich. 

14. The comma often cuts off a part, to show its common de- 
pendence on two or more parts which are themselves separated by 
the comma. 

A predicate is thns set off, when it relates to separated nominatives preceding 
*t ; a restrictive relative clause, when it relates to separated antecedents ; a substan- 
fiTO, when it is preceded by two adjectives or prepositions that are separated bar 
intervening matter; andjparts generally tiiatxeikte to separated words irom wluoE 
the connective is omitted. 
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Ex.— "The benches, ohaira, and tables, were thrown down." ''The wheals 
com, and hay, which it produces, are of the best quality." "They were re- 
ceived without distinction in public, and consequently in private, payments."— 
Macauiay, " Such implied covenants as are annexed to, and of course run with, 
the reversion." — OkiUy, 

Exercises. — ^The water was as bright and pnre and seemed as precious as 
liquid diamonds. But no such role had ever been or ever would be formed. 
And all that beauty all that wealth e*er gave. The classics possess a peculiar 
charm from the circumstance that they have been the models I might idmost 
say the masters of composition and thou^t in all ages. 

When a nej^tlve and an affirmative phrase stand loosely after another par^ 
both are set off by the comma; if the former phrase is in close combination with 
the verb, only the latter phrase is set off by the comma. *' The pedant was there- 
ibre heard by him, not only with weariness, bat with maii^tv ;" *< The pedant was 
therefore heard not only with weariness, but with maligmty." 

15. A word, phrase, or clause, that is parenthetic, or that breaks 

the connection of parts closely connected, is set off by the comnia. 

A part thus set off stands most fire<iuentlv after a conianotion, an adjective, or 
au adverb, between a nominative and its verb, between tne parts of a verb, or be- 
tween a verb and its object or adjunct. 

Ex. — " They set out early, and, before the davm of day^ arrived at the dea* 
tmed place." "Prudence, as well as cowrage^ is necessary to overcome ob- 
stacles." ''Bums, to be rightly judged, must be estimated by the times in 
which he lived." " Adjectives, when something depends on them, or when they 
have the import of a dependent clause, should, with their acyuncts, be set off by 
Uie comma." ■ 

Exercises. — ^Her magnificent hair black and glossy as a raven's wing fell 
in thick clusters almost to her knees. Bodily exercise especially in the open 
air is of the greatest importance to health. Ko disturbance however took 
place. The mother to save her infant sacrificed hersel£ Halifax mortified by 
his mischances in public life began to pine for his seat in Nottinghamshire. 
Cover your flowers for if they are unprotected to-night the frost will kill them. 
They knew their powers not or as they learned to know perverted them 
to eviL 

When such parts stand at the beginning or the end of a sentence or member, 
they are also generally set off by the comma. 

The most common parenthetic expressions are fiotowet^ wrely^ indeed, perhaps^ 
a2to, Mdfk too, tAereforej Utewise^ moreover, furthermore, oonaeguenUy, nevertheUu, 
acoordingly, unquestioruMy, doubtUte, meanwhile^ UuUy, finauy, namely, qf eowree, 
in fact, to be eure, no doubt, in short, in general, «» reaUty, in a word, tn that eaee, • 
in the mean time, in the first place, in every reepeet, for the most part, without dauU, 
beyond question, now and then, on the contrary, on the other hand, generally speaking^ 
as it were. 

The chief of those set off that usually stand at the beghming, are yes, no, uwS, 
why^ now, again, first, secondly, etc. 

When a parenthetic part is short, or but slightly interrupts the flow of other 
words, it is not set off; as^ *< It is perhaps true ;" *' Gladly would we pour into iky 
bosom the balm of consolation." 

16. But when the part is restrictive, it is not set off from that 
which it modifies. 

Ex.-—" He was one day in a field near a pond in which several geese wers 
swimming." "The work is not worth the care and labor expended upon it* 
^The tree fell thundering to the ground." 
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Ezdrcises, — ^Trees gTowiDg at the base of mountains are taller than those 
on the summit The carriage and horses necessary to conduct 70a there will 
be here earlj in the morning. The horse ran two miles, in five minutes and 
thirty seconds. How dare you breathe that air, which wafted to Heaven the 
curses of those who fell a sacrifice to your ambition? When statesmen heroes 
kings in dust repose. Our recruits stood, shivering and rubbing their hands. 

17. An adjunct, an adjective phrase, a participial phrase, an in- 
finitive phrase, or a clause, that stands by inversion at the beginning 
of a sentence or member, is generally set off by the comma. 

The comma is also placed after a surname when it precedes the Christian name ; 
as, " Pope, Alexander ; a British poet." " Smith, Jonn H." 

Ex. — " To her, many a soldier, on the pouit of accomplishing his ambition, 
sacrifices the opportunity." " On that plain, in rosy youth, they had fed their 
lather's flocks." ^ Calm, attentive, and cheerful, he confutes more gracefully 
than others compliment." " Having nothing elso to do, I went." " To make 
this clear, I must tell you an old story." " When spring returns, the flowers 
wiU bloom." 

Exercises. — Of making many books there is no end. Large ripe and de- 
licious were the plums. Large ripe delicious were the plums. Tired of his 
toilsome flight and parched with heat he spied at length a cavern's cool retreat 
To meet to check to curb to stand up against him we want arms of the same 
kind. Whether he is the man I do not know. 

If the extremities are related, or if the adjunct is short and nnemphatic, or 

iinds next to the verb, the comma is generally omitted ; as, "Such a Jiorse I would 

not &wy." " WTuU is now colled a nunistry he did not think of forming,'*^ ^*-For 



stands next to the verb, the comma is generally omitted ; as, ^^Sueh a horse I would 

&wy." " What is now colled a nunistry he did not think of fof 
them no more the blazing hearth shall Jmm,^'* " At the comer ofthe garden stood 



a tall poplar.' 

18. A part is often set off by the comma, that it may not affect 
something next to it ; or to show its dependence on something re- 
mote, from which it is separated by intervening matter ; or when it 
stands at the beginning or the end, and adds an idea rather than 
modifies an idea. 

An adjunct, following another, or removed from what it modifies, is thus fre- 
quently set off; also an infinitive phrase, when it is removed a considerable dis- 
tance from what it modifies. 

Ex. — " Why, were you not there ?" " He applied for the situation, with- 
out a recommendation." *' No society, of which moral men are not the stamina^ 
can exist .long." '* Whoever lives wickedly, must perish." "He is so young 
and inexperienced in the business, as to be imquaUfied." '* He bought up all 
the mules he could find, to sell them again." 

Exercises. — ^The relations of nouns verbs or modiQring words to other 
word& The ancients separated the com firom the ear by causing an ox to 
trample on the sheaves. And why did you not go then ? No sir never: To 
these bears seldom go. Is it not a melancholy thing to see a man dothed in 
soft raunent lodged in a public palaoe and endowed with a rich portion of other 
men's industry using all the influence of his splendid situation however uncon« 
sciously to deepen tibe ignorance or inflame the fury of his fellow-creatures? 

19. Independent or absolute words, with what belongs to them, 

are generally set off by the comma. 

Snoh parts are nominatives independent, nominaldves absolnte, and sometimet 
inteij«ctious or adverht. 
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Ex. — ** And BO, Don Gomaz, you will aooompany as." "And now, or, ^rfuit 
if jonr conclusion ?" " Nocturnal sQence reigmng, a nightingale began.*' '* 0^ 
yea^ I do.'' '* Shame being lost^ all yirtue is lost." 

Exercises. — ^Friend John what 'a wanted ? To you Osraan I consign half 
the city Co you Mastapha the remainder. Thou whining budget of quack medi- 
cines why not take up thy boarding at once in an apothecary's shop I To be a 
merchant the art consists more in getting paid than in making sales. The work 
being done we returned home. Front to front their horns locked every muscle 
strained they were fighting as bulls only can fight Why wtat 's the matter ? 
Again we concdve that natural theology though not a demoostratiye is yet a pro- 
gressiye science^ 

20. When an appositive, or a phrase having an appositive, is af- 
fected by a preceding verb, or when it rather completes an idea than 
adds an idea, it is not set off; otherwise it is, especially when paren* 
thetic or explanatory. 

Of parts not separated, we have — noun with noun or ad^eotiw : as, *^ The Bive« 
Hudson," " Bead the artist," "Alexander the Great : pronovn with yronffun; ar, 
"i&i kuM^ went : pronouA with novn ; as, " Tt men of Altorf." 

Ex. — " They made him ci^>tain." i' The nation regarded him as the proper 
chief of the administratioiL" ** I myself saw it" *' His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor." " The terms reason and insHncL'^ " It is foolish to lay out money in a 
purchase of repentance." " It is through inward health that we enjoj all onfr" 
ward things." 

'*It is related of Tecumseh, the Indian warrior, that he would keep a promise 
evon toward an enemy." " Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles." " The greatest 
Boman orator, Cicero, was distinguished for his patriotism." "As a race, they 
have withered from the land." '* This vastly more significant idea, that the earth 
is a globe, had by no means become incorporated into the general intelligence of 
the world." 

Exercises. — ^The darkness he called night Plutarch calls lying, the vice of 
daves. At Bushnell's the bookseller. At Bushnell, the bookseUer'& Walter 
the second son is a captain in the navy, ^e poet Buma Matthew the pub- 
lican. Thou traitor hence I Moses the lawgiver, and God's first pen. 

21. The comma is often inserted where a finite verb is omitted. 
Ex. — ** From law arises secmity ; firom security, cariosity ; and from coriosilj, 

knowledge." 

The oomma is omitted, wlien the interruption is but slight, and when tiie elHp- 
tieal elauses depend in eommon on a part set off by the oomma ; as, *' The weather 
was fine, the sleigh new, and the road good." 

Szereises. — Qamaton was more declamatory imaginative aad poetical ; 
Burr clear pointed concise and compact Shakespeare wrote his poetcjand 
Bacon his philosophy in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

22. A quotation closely depending on a verb or other word, is 
generally set off by the comma. 

Ex. — ** * Knowledge is power/ says the ihther of modem philosophy." 
Exercises. — ^I say unto all Watch. Oat spoke the hardy Highland wight 
** ril go my chief—I'm ready." There is much truth in the proverb '* Without 
pains no gains." It hurts a man's pride to say ''I do not know." 

To facilitate the reading of large nnmbers that are not dates, the comma is used 
to separate them into periods: as, "The popuhition of the United States is 
^^^%1*^'' ,J* ^ fl«B«tally omitted when the nambers are espiesaed in wovds : 
as, " Five ailUon six thousand four hundred and twenty." 
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5. INTEKROGATION-POmT. 

1. The Interrogation-poiiit is put at the end of everj 
direct question. 

Ex. — " Well, James, what have you got there ?" 

Exercises. — Shall we gather strength by irresolution and inactiou shall 
we acquire the means of effectual resistance by lying supinely upon our bocks 
until our enemies have bound us hand and foot is life so dear or peaoe so sweet 
as to be purchased at the price of chuns and slavery 

2. Indirect questions are not distinguished by this point, nor by 
capital letters ; but, when quoted, or made direct, both are used. 

Ex. — " He asked me why I wept." Indirect " He asked me^ * Why do you 
weep?*" Direct 

Exercises. — I do not know who he Is whence he came or whither he is 
going Do you know who he is whence he came or whither he is going 
Let us consider first of what use it will be and secondly what it will cost 
Let us con^der first of what use will it be and secondly what will it cost 
Is the law constitutional is the question for discussion to-night Whether the law 
is constitutional is the question for discussion I said to Defamation ** Who will 
hear thee " ^ When Diogenes was asked what wine he liked best ? he answered, 
'That which is drunk at the expense of others.'" — Johnaon^a Rambler, 

3. Interrogative sentences may sometimes be closely related in 
sense, or be elliptical, or be declarative in form. 

Ex.— "Is this reason? Is it law? Is it humanity?"— Tfjr^. "Does he 
hunt ? Does he shoot ? Is be in debt ? Is he temperate ? Does he attend to 
bis parish ?" — Sydney SmitJk " They say if the bill is rejected, Government 
must stop. What must stop ? The laws? The judicial tribunals? The legis- 
lative bodies? The institutions of the country? No, no, sir! all these will 
remain, and go on." — Oritienden, ** Surely, sir, I have seen you before?'' 

4. The interrogation-point may supersede not only the period, 
but it may be used also within the sentence, so as to supersede the 
comma, the semicolon, or the colon. 

Bx.^— " Is any among you afflicted ? let him pray ;" ** If any among you is 
afflicted, let him pray." " What have you to say, Charles? for I am waiting;" 
" Say what you have to say, Charles ; for I am waiting." " Who will not 
cherish the following sentiment of Clay? * I would rather be right than Presi* 
dent ;' " " Let us ever cherish the following sentmient of Clay ; ' I would rather 
be right than President" But when the quoted sentence is needed to make the 
question complete, the interrogation-point is put at the end ; aa, " Then, why 
^d you not say at once, * It is a cold day'? "--«7bAn Wilson. 

Exercises. — " Will you go " said he "or will you stay " 
What say you will you yield and this avoid 
Or guilty in defence be thus destroyed — Shakeapeart, 

6. When two or more questions admit of different or distinc- 
snswers, and have connectives ; or are used elliptically, with such 
dependence on something in common that they can not stand alone, 
*— they may all be gathered into one sentence, with the interrogation- 
point after each. 

16 
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Sx. — " Is my name Talbot ? and am I your son ? and 'shall I fly V* — Shak^ 
apeare, " Is there no honor in generosity? nor in preferring the lessons of con- 
science to the impulses of passion? nor in maintaining the supremacy of moral 
principle, and paying reverence to Christian truth?" — G. Brown. "What are 
the interjections of joy ? — of praise ? — of sorrow ? — of grief?" — Id. 

Exercises. — T^o purchase heaven has gold the power 

Can gold remove the mortal hour — Johnson. 

As the gentleman has thus settled the definition of arisUKracy I trust that 
DO man will think it a term of reproach for who among us would not be wise 
who would not be virtuous who would not be above wunt — Lioingeion. 
Was it not a delusion had it been really accomplished and could it be doDo 
Again '^AndiNno FaUon. 

6. When a question is not complete before the end is reached ; 
when the whole sentence is rather one question than several ; or 
when the comma, the semicolon, or the colon, can as well be used 
within the sentence, — ^the interrogation-point should be put only at 
the end. 

Kx.— ""Will you go, or stay?" "Which is more, — three-fourths, or four- 
fifths ?" " Doth thy heart heave with emotions of thankfulness to God, for 
making the earth so foir, so redolent of beauty in its garniture of flowers ; and 
for having scattered these silent teachers up and down the world as orators of 
perfbme, and links of beauty, to bind our souls to nature in all times and wher&> 
soever we may be?" — Parker. Here some punctuators would have put an 
interrogation-point after flowers ; but the semicolon is better. 

Exercises. — ^Did he travel for health or for pleasure Who is worse he 
who cheats or he who steals Where are your gibes now your gambols your 
songs yovx flashes of merriment that were wont to set the table in roar 

7. The interrogation-point is sometimes inserted with curves, to 
doubt the truth of sometning without formally saying so. 

Ex. — ^ If the immortal Bacon — ^the wisest, greatest^ meanest (?), of mankind— » 
disgraced the judgment-seat," Qtc-^Edinburgh JReview. 

6. EXCLAMATION-POINT. 

1. The exclaniati oil-point is put after parts expressing 
emotion, — such as surprise, joy, grief, anger, etc. — very much as the 
interrogation-point is put after parts denoting inquiry. 
Ex.—'* Lo I Newton, priest of nature, shines afar, 

Scan<) the wide world, and numbers eveiy starT' — OampbeH 
3'aur star of evening I splendor of the west I 
Star of my country I on the horizon's brink 
Thou hangest " 
'* Now press them 1 now, ye Trojans, steed-renowned, 
Bush on I break through the Grecian rampart, hurl 
At once devouring flames into the fleet!" — Gowper's Homer. 
" Such a chirping and twittering I Such diving down from the nest, and 
flying up again I Such a wheeHng round in circles, and talking to the young 
ones all the while 1" — Sydney Smith. "0 thou disconsolate widow I robl>ed, so 
cruelly robbed, and in so short a time, both of a husband and a son I what must 
be the plenitude of thy suflferingi"— i)r. KoU : Funeral of MamiUon. 

Hence we see that exclamatory sentences may be either declarative, inteirpg** 
bve, or miperative in form ; and they are also oiian elliptical or fhi(pnentarv. 
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Exercises.—" What was the cause of our wasting forty millions of money 
and sixty thousand lives The American war What was it that produced the 
French rescript and a French war The American war For what are we 
about to incur an additional debt of twelye or fourteen millions Tlua cursed 
cruel diabolical American war "-^Fox, 

" Grcntlemen 'what does this mean Chops and tomato sauce Yours Pick* 
wick Chops Gracious heavens And tomato sauce Is the happiness of a sensi* 
tive and confiding female to be trifled away by such shallow artifices as these " 

2. It is used after mmsaally solemn and earnest invocations or 
addresses. 

Ex.—" blessed Health I thou art above all gold.and treasure !" " Spare me, 
merciful God I" " Conscript Fathers 1 1 do not rise to spend the night in words." 

Exercises. — ^Thy doom is sealed presumptuous slave Truth friendship my 
country sacred objects sentiments dear to my heart accept my last sacrifice 

3. The point is generally nsed after an interjection. 

Ex. — "Toho! yohol through lanes, groves, and villages." — Dickens. 

Bat that the point must be placed after every interjection except 0, «%, and hey, 
is not trne. , 0^ immediately preceding the name of something adaressed, has usu- 
ally no point. When interjections are spoken of as mere words, they snonld not 
be fbllowed by the exdamation-point ; as, Ah, O, alas, ho, 

4. We often find fragments quoted and made exclamatory or inteijec- 
tional ; and sometimes parts are quoted with their exclamatory sense. 

Ex.—" * Tried and convicted traitor 1* Who says this ?" ** * Traitor P I go ; 
but I retom." " We should realize, by act, the words * awake I arise I* in as 
quick and immediate succession as they were uttered by the poet." 

Exercises. — " ' To the guillotine to the guillotine ' exclaimed the female 
part of the rabble " " Then the first sound went forth * They come they 
come * *l " * Tramp tramp * was suddenly heard on the stairs Who could it be '* 

5. It is sometimes difficult to determme whether the exclamation-point 
should supersede other points; but the writer, knowing his own meaning,- 
can best decide for himself! He should first consider whether the sen- 
tence is sufficiently emotional for the point; and then, in what part, or in 
how much of the sentence, the emotion is chiefly comprised, putting the 
point at the end of such part 

As to the length of the sentence, or as to how muoli shall be put into one ex- 
clamation, the same principles wifi apply here^hat apply to interrogative sen- 
tences. 

Ex. — " WeH, to be sure, how much I have fogged through I —the only won- 
der is, that one head can contain it all !" " And then there are my Italiui 
songs I which every body allows I sing with taste." 

" * Strange,' murmurs the dying invalid, looking out from his window upon 
the world — ' strange 1 how the beauty and mystery of all nature are heightened 
by the near prospect of that coming darkness which will sweep them all away 1" 

Exercises, — ^How ugly a person appears upon whose reputation some awk- 
ward aspersion hangs and how suddezily his countenance clears up with his 
character O home magical all powerful home how strong must have been thy 
infiuence when thy faintest memory could cause these bronzed heroes of a thou- 
sand fights to weep like tearful women 

To justify the use of this point after each of the several parts of a sentence, 
they must be deeply emotional ; as, " What I attribute the sacred sanction of God 
■nd nature to the massacres of the Indian scalping-knife I to the oannibal savagOi 
torturing, murdering, devouring, drinking the blood of his mangled viotima t" 
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6. When an inteijection or other emotional word is to be expresam 
chiefly in connection with other words, it is better to defer the exclama- 
tion-point as nearly as possible to the end. When deep emotion belongs 
chiefly to the whole of a phrase or sentence, it is generally better expressed 
by one point at the end, than by the hitching and interrupting caused by 
a multitude of points within. 

Bx. — "Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on I" "How meek; how 
patient, the mild creature lies I" "But, thou best of parents I wipe thy 
tears." "Ah mel" not, " Ahl me." "Ha, ha, hal" "Alas, my noble boy I 
that thou shouldst die 1" 

" Oh I you went with him, did you ?" — Goodrich, 
" 0, what a sweet place grandmother's orchard isl" — K SargmL 
Exercises. — ^Under such cireumstances I never would lay down my arms 
never never never Macbeth Macbeth Macbeth beware Macduff Friends 
Bomans countrymen lend me your ears William William (can't you hear 
me ) bring the gun Alas sir how fell you beside your five wits 
" Bejoice ! rejoice I the summer months are coming ; 
Rejoice I rejoice I the birds begin to sing I" 
"Gentle river, gentle river I tell us whither do you glide. 
Through the green and sunny meadows, with your sweetiy murmuring tide ?" 
In the former couplet, one exclamatory word requires as great a pause as the 
other, and the parts express much joy ; m the latter, the second phrase requires 
a greater pause than the first, and the parts express less emotion than those of 
tile other. 

7. The exclamation-point is preferred to the interrogation-pointy 
when the idea of emotion predominates over that of inquiry. 

Ex. — " Where is the man, where is the philosopher, who could so live^ suflbr, 
and die, without weakness and without ostentation I" — Rousseau. 

This is not addressed to any particular person for an answer ; the author ex- 
nects no answer, and means -to give none himself The sentence expresses his 
leelings rather than his doubts, or the interrogative arrangement is but a stronger 
mode of stating a declarative exclamation ; hence marked I, and not ?. 

There is sometimes nice choosing between these two points, and it is then a 
matter of little consequence which is preferred. 

** Canst thou command the Lightnings, that they may go, and say nnto thee, * Here -re are*?** 
** Canst thou command the Lightnings, that they may go, and say unto thee, * Here we are* 1 ** 

Perhaps the latter punctuation is preferable, for the form of the sentence ia 
but a stronger mode of saying, Ydh can not do this. 

To make a declarative sentence a little more .emphatic than usual, it is some- 
times stated in the interrogative or exclamatory form, without the interrogation 
or exclamation point See p. 37. 

8. To express great wonder, irony, or contempt, two or more ex- 
clamation-points are sometimes used together. 

Ex. — '* Selling off below cost 1 1 great sacrifices III" "Arrest a gentleman 1 1 1 
take a warrant out against a gentleman 1 1 — ^you villain I What do you mean ?** 
" Reduce Providence to an alternative 1 1 1" — Sydney Smith, 

9. The exclamation-point is also used sometimes like the inter- 
rogation-point, to denote sneeringly the unbelief of the speaker. 

Ex^— " The measures which he introduced to Congress, and which ought to 
have been carried by overwhelming majorities ( ? ), proved him to have been in 
every sense a great statesman ( I )." 
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7. DASH. 



The dash seems to be used, in many modem books, wherever the author, fit>m 
ignorance of the laws <|f punctuation, does not precisely know what point should 
be used. We sometimes find pages on which it is used so often that a lively 
fancy might almost conceive them to have been printed from a gridiron. But it 
seems that even long i^o the world was very dashy ; for an old poet says, — 

"All modem trash is 
Set forth with numerous breaks and dashes." ' 

The dash is generaHy a sort of graphic or emotional mark, indicating such a 
suspense in the sense as will have a peculiar or important effect on the memoiy, 
curiosity, or expectation of the reader. It has sometimes the force of a semi- 
exclamation-point used within the sentence. The Grermans«x»U it the IhoughU 
stroke, that is, the mark which aims to set the reader to thinking. 

Dr. Mandeville says, it denotes unusual stmcture or significance ; we should 
rather say, it denotes IransUion or emotion. 

Though much abused, the dash is nevertheless an excellent point when put 
in its right places, all of which we shall endeavor to show. 



1. The dasli is often preferred to the comma, the semicoloD, or 
the colon, to express unusual emphasis or suppressed emotion. Whep 
thus used) it appeals to the reader's reflection. 

Ex. — " They conquered — ^but Bozzaris fell, 

Bleeding at every vein." — HdUeck, 
" And the best plan to silence and admonish them. 
Would be to give a * party* — and astonish them." — Id. 

It is thus often used to show witty transition. 

Exercises. — ^^ world His tme was made for Csesar but for Titos tea 

a. In this sense also, it sometimes supersedes, within the sentence, 
the interrogation-point or the exclamation-point, or is simply a little 
weaker. 

Ex.-^"Have I not seen you leaden-eyed — clay-pated — almost dumb with 
pain hammering at your temples — degraded by nausea tugging at your stomach 
— ^your hand shaking like a leaf— your mouth like the mouth of an oven — and 
your tongue, I'm sure of it, like bumt shoe-leather ?" — D, Jerrold. That is to 
say. Deny it, if you can 1 The dash here appeals with great force to the con- 
science of his drunken companioa 

2. In its emotioual sense, it is also sometimes inserted between 
parts too closely related for any grammatical point 

Ex. — "Yet this — ^is Home, that sat on her seven hills, and from her throne ol 
beauty ruled the world!" — Mit/ord. 

" Is it like ? — like whom ? — 
The things that mount the rostmm with a skip, 
And then-^skip down again." — Cowper, 

Exercises. — This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood. — Shakespeare, 
. And life's piano now for me hath lost its sweetest tones sir 
Since my Matilda Brown became some fellow's Mrs. Jones sir 

3. In its emotional sense, it is sometimes added to other points 
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Sometimes ife is added merely to lengthen the panse a little, or to 
mark transition. 

Ex. — " He saw — whatever thou hast seen ; 

Enjoyed,— but his delights are fled.* — Montgomery. 
" It thunders ; — ^but it thunders to preserve." — Young. 
Such double points as the foregoing are now often avoided, by using^ aimply 
the doAh or the next greater common point. The comma with the dash is more 
emphatic than the semicolon ; the semicolon with the dash is mofe emphatic than 
the colon; bat the semicolon and the colon ore neater points. 

" He said; then full before their sight produced the beast, and lo ! — 'twas 
white."— ifcmcik. " I pause for a reply.— None ? Then none have I offended.— 
I have done no more to Ctesar, than you should do to Brutus." — Shakespeare. 
"And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. — Soft, you now I 
The fair Ophelia. — ^Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remembered." — Shak. : Hamki. (Transition.) 
The dash here avoids the commencement of a new paragraph. 

"Who next? — 0, my little friend, you are just let loose from school, and 
come hither to scrub your blooming fece, and drown the memory of certain taps 
of the ferule, and of other schoolboy troubles, in a draught from the Town Pump." 
^^Eawihome. 

" The principal parts of a sentence are usually three ; namely, the strBJEOT, 
or nominative, — ^the attribute, or finite ybbb, — and the case put after, or the ob- 
ject governed by the verb: as, * Orimss ckserve punishmenV " — Goold Brown. 

"The possessive case may denote the relation of persons; as, 'William's 
cousin;— or the relation of the doer to the thmg done; as, * Solomon's Temple;' 
—or the relation of a whoU to its parts ; as, *a horse's head.' " — Greene. 

Here Mr. Brown needed a point neater than the comma and less than the aemi- 
colon, and so he added the dash to the comma. Mr. Greene needed a point greater 
than the scmioolon, and so he added the dash to it: he might better have used the 
oolon. There is a tendency to avoid doable points. 

4. When elliptical or heterogeneous parts are brought emotionally 
into one sentence, they are generally separated by the dash. . 

Ex. — " Came home solus — ^very high wind — ^lightning — moonshine — solitary 
stragglers muffled in cloaks — ^white houses— clouds hurrying over the sky — 
altogether very poetical," — Byron. 

Exercises.— But you are hungry want a breakfast turn into a restaurant 
call for ham eggs and coffee then your bill six dollars Oaiifornia. 

5. It is used to show suspense or delay. 

Ex. — " The pulse fluttered — stopped — ^went on — throbbed — stopped again- 
moved — stopped. — Shall I go on ? — No," — Sterne. 

Exercises. — One pressed his antagonist back back back till there was but 
another step of plank behind him between him and nothing. 

6. It is sometimes imitative, and has, besides, the emotional sense 
which was first mentioned. 

Ex. — "Pop I There— the cork 's drawn. Gurgle — gurgle — gurgle-^-good- 
good-^ood — No I it is in vain ; there is no type — ^there are no printed sounds 
(allow me the concetto)-~to describe the melody, the cadence, of the out-pouring 
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Ezereisei.— The dock wimt tick tick tick tick and I went nid-nod nodi 
ding nidding till saddenlj the door-bell rang and startled me fix>m my 
drowsuiess 

7. It is used to show hesitation or falteriDg. 

Ex, — "I— I myself— was in love — ^with— PrboillaI" — HawOiome. 
Exercises. — ^He was yeiy sorry for it was extremely conoemed it should 
happen so but as it was necessary a 

8. It is put at the end of a sentence left unfinished, whether from 
interruption, faltering, or any other cause. 

Ex.— "'Shewas' 

' A great fooV said a trooper." 
" * Herb lies the great' — ^Palse marble I where ?" — Towig, 
"It was to inquire by what title Greneral— but^ catching himself-*Mr. Wash- 
ington chose to be addressed." — Irving, 

Exercises. — ^These are ah no these were the gazetteers. 
"6^ Bias. Your Grace's sermoDS never taSX to he admired but 
^^Archbishop, It lacked the strength the Do you not agree with me sir" 

9. It is also used before and after each interruption, and before 
echoes, that is, expressions emphatically resumed. 

Ex. — "I take— «h! oh I — as much ezerdse — ehl — as I can, Madam Gk>ut. 
You know my sedentary state." — FrarikUn, '* All seemed very well ; but — for 
there was one of those dreadful ' huts' in the case — ^but he bad a very small 
amount of money to provide a home." " No, sir; I always thought Robertson 
would be crushed by his own weight — ^would be buried under his own orna- 
ments." — Quaarterly Review, 

10. In its transition sense, it is used to enclose a parenthesis, es- 
pecially when this is rather long, and has other points within it. 

Ex. — " Their female companion — ^feded, though still young— possessed, never- 
theless, a face whose expression frequently drew my gaze." — Btihoer. 

Exercises. — ^Tom Moore wrote politics at times pointed bitter rankling 
politics but he was really.no politician at heart Setting aside a rare virtue 
in this clime her aristocratic antecedents she setup as a baker for the public 

11. If the sentence is broken by the parenthesis where it required 
some ordinary point, this point is placed before each parenthetic 
dash ; otherwise, simply the dashes are used. 

Ex. — "If the immortal Bacon — *the wisest, greatest, meanest (?), of man- 

^ kind'~-disgraocd the judgment-seat, and stained his own great name, — not, we 

' believe, to prevent^ but to expedite, justice, — ^was not bribery, which stained 

the ermine on infinitely meaner shoulders, also the vice of his time? — Edinburgh 

Review. 

^* I was an anditor~-anditrea8, I mean — of one of his lectures." — Hawt7u>me, 
Here the latter dash has saperseded the comma. *' Though I have ^iven eight 
pounds a year, — would you believe it ? — I have never once succeeded."— e/irroW. 
" Bat the curate — alas, poor man 1 — ^he has been to college, and is a gentleman." 
—Id, The interrogation and exclamation points are not superseded. 

12. It shows the transition of structure when a sentence is drop- 
ped in one form, and resumed in another. 

Ex.—" The noble indignation with which Bmmett repelled the chaige of 
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treason against bis coontry, the eloquent Tindicaldon of his name, and his pa- 
thetic appeals to p06terit7i*---all these entered deeplj into eveiy generoos breast* 
— Irving. 

At these colminating points of sentences, the colon was formerly often used. 

Exercises, -^Tho crisp snow and the woolly clouds the delightful rustle of 
the summer forest and the waving of the autumn corn the glory of the sunset 
and the wonder of the rainbow the world would have wanted these had not 
the winds been taught to do their Master's bidding Dickens. 

13. It is generally used where ^umiely or that is can be conceited 
as having been omitted. 

Ex. — " The story is not deficient in that which all stories should have, to be 
perfectly delightful, — a fortunate conclusion." 

Exercises. — On this was he willing to stake all he had character and life 
It had literally nothing to do beyond what I have said to flow to bubble to look 
limpid to murmur amid flowers and sweet perfumes 

In this sense it is also often used alone ^ as, " It is just what mieht have been 
expected from its author— a very juvenile performance."— .fiii»5ur^A £evi«w. 
when the ports are long, the semioolon is often preferred. 

14. It is placed, with the comma, after a loose series of nomina- 
tive terms leading to an important predicate. 

Ex. — " The same vigor of thought ; the same form of expression ; the short 
sentences ; the calm, bold, and collected manner ; the air of solemn dignity ; the 
deep, sepulchral, unimpassioned voice, — ^have all been developed, not changed, 
even to the intenser bitterness of his irony." — Wilde : Webster, 

16. On the same principle it is sometimes placed before a term 
relating to a series of others, to show its common dependence on all 
of them. 

Ex. — "All business ceased, the towns in silence lay. 
Men brooded deep in vengeance and dismay, 
And naught was heard save woman's wail of woe, — 
As spread the tidings from the Alamo." 

Without the dash, it might seem that the last line relates onlv to the line pre- 
oeding it. The ordinary sagacity of readers, however, renders this dash unnecessary* 

a. But when the parta of a series are very long or very numer- 
ous, it may be best to use the dash after each of them, to show their 
common dependence on something remote. 

Ex. — " When lawyers take what they would give, 
And doctors give what they would take, — 
When city &thers eat to live, 
Save when they fast for conscience' sake," — eto. — ffoHanes, 

This stanza, with seven others like it, depends on a concluding one. 

16. The dash is sometimes used at the beginning of renewed dis- 
course viewed as the continuance of previous discourse left un- 
finished, or after a digression. 

Ex. " But to return to my mother," etc— /Sfee Sterne's Works; Hdtmufs 

AviocroL It here has its transition sense. 

In imitation of a French custom, we now. often see it at the left of newspaper 
paragraphs, to show that they are extracts or that they are new. When thus used. 
It has both its emotional ana transition sense, or is simply a liUle more modest 
than the hand used in show-bills, etc. 
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1*1, In dialogue not having the speaker's name, nor distinguislied 
by breaks, it is generally used to show the transition from one 
speaker's saying to that of another. 

Ex. — "You have been my two-fisted valet these thirty years. — ^Heml— 
Hem? "What do you mean by hem?" — Coleman, 

Exercises*— "In combustibaity it agrees with cannel coal It does. Have 
you examined its fracture I have." 

So, when but one person fictitiously represents two ; as, "When arrived? — 
this evening. How long do I stay ?— uncertain. What are my plans?— let ub 
discuss them." (Questions of a Mend anticipated and answered.)^ 

18. Hence it is also placed between sentences which are not the 
consecutive thoughts of their author on the same subject. 

Ex. — " ' The wound,* said Lord Bacon, * is not dangerous, unless we poison 
it with our remedies. — ^The wrongs of the Puritans may hardly be dissembled or 
excused. — On subjects of religion he was always for moderate counsels.' " — 
Bancroft, "Both subjects sometimes come before the verb ; as, "I know not 
who he is." — ** Who did you say it was?" — "I know not how to tell thee who I 
am." — Goold Brown, 

When examples are each enclosed by quotation-marks, I do not think they need 
the dash. 

19. In books, it is placed aftei* each period that separates the head- 
ings of a series ; in newspapers, it is thus used without any other point. 

Ex. — ^Hbavt Rain. — Camp. — ^Buffalo Hunt. — Osaob Indians.— /mwg'. 
^^Anrivdl of ihe Cfreat Eastern — Neibs from Europe — State of the Money Market,^ etc 

20. It is placed after side-heads; and also before the authority or 
credit, when in the same line with the end of the paragraph. 

Ex. — "The Abuse of the Imagination.— He who can not command his 
thoughts, must not hope to control his actions. All mental superiority originates 
in habits of thinking." — Jane Taylor, 

" Howard — Burke, MJlton— Quarterly Review," — K Sargent 

In these senses it is not always needed, and is often omitted. 

21. It is used after a line, or a part of a line, when connected with 
something begun or resumed in the line below : — 

Ex.—" Mt Dbab Bot,— 

" Do you choose your friend, like an orange, by its golden 
outside, and the power of yielding much when well squeezed," eta — Punch, 

In this sense it is generally not needed, and is often omitted. 

22. It is often used to separate the number of a lesson, chapter, 
or section, from the title placed after it. 

Ex— '* Lesson LXTL— The Power of Music." 

In this sense it is not always needed, and is sometimes omitted. ' 

It is used to show the omission of letters or figures. 

Ex.— " See pages 250—258;*' I e., all the pages, beginning with 250 to 358 
inclusive. " See pp. 250-8." See p. 372. 

In arithmetio, it should rather not be used, especially when it might be mis- 
taken for the minus sign. 

It is sometimes used when none of the four chief points, or none of the three 
minor points, is altogether appropriate.; or so as to supply whatever point the 
punetutttion system may happen to need. 

16* 
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-^. OURVES. 

1. The cnrves are used to enclose something hastily thrown 
in, which is merely incidental or explanatory, and may he omitted 
without injuring the grammatical construction. What is enclosed, 
is called a parenthesis. A parenthesis is like a hy-path to the 
main road. 

Rx.— ** Mr. PUuedble (to borrow a name from John Banyan) wishes the Hon. 
Mr. Spendthrift to represent the county of — ." — Ededie Magazine, 

** Next day the landlord inquires (and all landlords are inquisitive), and after 
inqniry talks (and all landlords are tallpitiye), conoeming the private business of 
his new guest" — lb. 

" I send you, my dear child, (and you will not doubt) very sincerely, the 
wiahes of the season." — Ghesterfidd. 

The Unt and the last example tend to show that curves are Bometimea india^ 
peneable, for Betting off what might otherwise be viewed aa a part of the aentenoa 

2. Letters or figures, used as marks of reference or for number- 
ing, are often enclosed by curves, especially when their meaning 
might otherwise be uncertain or ambiguous. 

Ex. — "(L) By using dififerent words; (2.) By difference of termination," etc 
—iSr. S. Greene. " (a.) What it does; (6.) What it is."— /i Curves thus used, 
are often unnecessaiy ; and whenever they are so^ they should be omitted. 

3. The curves are now often preferi«ed to brackets, for enclosing 
explanations or incidental remarks, whether given by the author or 
the copyist, especially when they stand within the paragraph. See 
under Brackets. 

Ex — " Orthoepy^ a word derived fipom the Greek orthon (upright) and <[p3 
(I speak), signifies the right utterance of words." — Sargent. " The Comma (,) de- 
notes," etc. — Id. " But it is objected by the Senator fi:om Tennessee (Mr. Grundy), 
that the construction which I contend for, Ac., &c (Applause.)" — Gong. Globe. 

"* If they persist in reading this book to a conclusion, (impossible!) Ihey 
will no doubt have to struggle with feelings of awkwardness ; (ha I ha I hal) 
they will look round for poetry, (ha! hal ha!) and will be induced to inqoira 
by what species of courtesy these attempts have been permitted to assume that 
title.' Hal hal hal" — E. A. Poe, laughing as he reads. 



The dash is now often used, and also the comma, in stead of the 
curves. 

The dash should be preferred when the parenthesis coalesces rather 
closely, in sense and grammatical construction, with the rest of the sen- 
tence ; or when it is rather emotional or emphatic. 

The curves should be preferred when the parenthesis coalesces little or 
least, in sense and grammatical construction, with the rest of the sen- 
tence; or when the parenthesis is to be read in a very perceptible 
undertone. 

The comma should be preferred when it will serve as well as either of 
tl^e other marks. 

Er. — " I had given a third part of my wealth— four cents — for it." (Emo- 
tional or emphatic: it draws the attention strongly to how great tihe som was,) 
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'^I had given a third part of my wealth (four cents) for it" This takes the 
least notice of the sum ; it may even imply that the person addressed, ahready 
knew how much that third waa 

" I had given a third part of my wealth, four cents, for it." This is inter* 
mediate, in sense, between the other two. 

4. When a parenthesis occurs within another, curves are usually 
applied to one, and dashes to the other ; the less coalescent one 
taking the curves. But this rule is not always observed. 

Ez' — *' The little party were still lingering in the deep recess of the large 
bay-window — ^which (in itself of dimensions that would have swallowed up a 
moderate-sized London parlor) held the gfeat round tea-table with all appliances 
and means to boot — to behold the beautiful summer moon shed on the sward so 
silvery a lustre, and the trees cast so quiet a shadow." — Harper's Magazine. 

" The branches of knowledge taught in our schools, — ^reading — in which I 
include the spelling of our language — a firm, sightly, legible hand-writing, and 
the elemental rules of arithmetic^ — are of greater value than all the rest which 
is taught at school."— J& Everett 



5. The parts embosoming a parenthesis, are punctuated as if 
they had it not. 

Ex. — " The good man (and good men not only think good thoughts, but do 
good deeds) lives more in a year, than a selfish, covetous man in a century." 
(J%e good man lives^ etc) 

** It behooves me to say that these three (who^ by the way, are all dead) pos- 
sessed great general, ability, and had respectively received a good education."-^ 
ffarper'e Magaaine. 

6. If a point is required at the end of th«^ first part, it may be 
placed before each curve, if the structure will allow it. Though 
many punctuators prefer to insert the point but once, and imme- 
diately after the latter curve. 

Ex. — " This book is written, or supposed to be written, (for we would speak 
timidly of the mysteries of superior beings,) by the celebrated Mrs. Hannah 
More." — Sydney Smith, 

" My sisters went to the best schools in town ; (and here let me acknowl- 
edge, that, knowing our former position and present difflculties, everywhere 
fiiends turned up for us;) they had all they wanted, as far as books and masters 
were concerned." — Eclectic Review. 

" Pride, in some disguise or other (often a secret to the proud man himself), 
IS the most ordinaiy spring of action among men." — John Wilson. 

7. But when the parenthesis is too closely related to the former 
part to be cut off from it by the point, then the point must be 
placed after the latter curve. 

Ex. — " Gladiator (Lat gladias, a sword) ; a sword-player, a prize-fighter."-^ 
Sargent " The Nominative independent or absolute (absolutus, reUased, free, 
from grammatical structure)." — S. S. Greene. 

8. The parenthesis is punctuated, within itself, as usual ; and if 
it requires, at its end, an interrogation or exclamation point, or a 
different point from that of the part before it, each part takes its 
proper point and before the curve. 
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Ex. — " For the bee neyer idles, but labors all day, 

And thinks (wise little bee I) work better than play.** 
" I gave (and who would not have given ?) my last dollar to the miserable 
beggar." 

" The Frenchman, first in literary fame, 
(Mention him, if you please. Voltaire ? — ^The same.) 
"With spirit, genius, eloquence, supplied, 

Lived long, wrote much, laughed heartily, and died." — GfAO]^. 
"My mother grew worse, and France also (Moscow — 18131); we were in 
extreme penury."-— j&^c2ec<k; Beview. The punctuation of the foregoing sentence 
is questionable, yet I believe it brings out the sense to the best advantage. 

9. When a dash, relating to either the first broken part or the 
parenthesis, is placed after the first broken part, it is also generally 
placed before the second broken part. 

Ex. — " I received an office as junior clerk in— -(one name will do as well aa 
another) — ^in Her Majesty's Waste-Paper Office." — British Review. (Significant 
or emphatic dash, relating to the parts separated, and showing reiteration.) 

10, When an entire and distinct sentence or phrase is made 
parenthetic, the period or other point should be placed before, not 
after, the latter curve. See the last example. 

0. BRACKETS. 

1. The brackets are properly used to enclose what one person 
puts into the writing of another. 

Ex. — " Tours [the British] is a nation of unbounded resources, — a nation 
from whose empire (and it has been your proudest boast) the sun never dis- 
appears." (Explanation.) 

" Do you know if [whether] he is at home ?" (Correction.) 
Abbotsford, May 12th, [1820]. (Omission.) 

"Lesson IiV. — ^Llewellyn and his Doa. 

*^ [A trae story, showing the lamentable eflSects of hasty wrath.] 
" The spearman heard the bugle sound, and cheerily smiled the mom, 
And many a brach and many a hound attend Llewellyn's hOm," eta 
" [Here Mr. Clay was interrupted by the Senator from Michigan.]" 

2. The writer himself may sometimes use the brackets to enclose 
some explanation, direction, or observation; especially when it 
stands apart by itself, and has so little connection with the text 
that it can hardly be considered a part of it. 

Ex. — "Eosina. [Between the scenes.] To work, my hearts of oak, to work! 
Here the sun is half an hour high, and not a stroke struck yet 

[Enters singing, followed by reapers.]" 
But thus in the latest books : — ^ 

'^JDon Luis. Repose awhile, I will return with speed. 

[EoBUhastOyi 
*OUver. (Advancing.) How fell Don Luis to such poverty ?" — Boker. 
Sometimes bat one bracket is used, as in White's Shakespeare. 
** Now, like to whelps, we ciying run away. 

[A thoit (i?ji nm." 
^TymmmBOV, (-miA'-un,) n. [Lat dimisno.Y-^K. Webtkr. 
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8. The writer himself may sometimes use brackets to show what 
Is digression or interpolation. 

Ex.— See Dr. Holmes's " Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table." 
" I never liked him, never, in my days !" 
[" 0, yes I you did," said Ellen with a sob.] 
" There always was a something in his ways — " 
[** So sweet— so kind," said EUen with a throb.]— 5boA 
Brackets are so uncouth that there is some tendency to use the curves in their 
stead, when the interpolated part, though within the paragraph, is not liable to be 
misunderstood, if distinguished by the curves. 

Ex. — " Patrick Henry wound up by one of those daring flights of declamation 
for which he was so remarkable, and startled the House by a warning flash fVom 
history : * Casar had his Brutus • Charles, his Cromwell ; and George tke Third-p' 
(* Treason I treason I' resoundea from the neighborhood of the Chair)—* may 
profit by their example,' added Henry. »Su-, if this be treason (bowing to the 
speaker), make the most of it.' "— /«7*w^. 

10. HYPHEN. 

1. The bypben is placed at the end of a syllable of a word so 
long that a part must be put into the next line. Words are divided 
into syllables according to their pronunciation and composition, 
the latter yielding to the former whenever they plainly disagree. 
See pp. 107, 108. 

It is sometimes used to showthe syllables of a word ; as, Dis-grae&^ulj cthoperate, 

2. The hyphen joins the parts of compound words, that do not 
coalesce suflSciently to be united without it. 

Ex. — ** Look at pretty, fen-year-oW, rosy-cheeked, golden-Jiaired Mary, gazing 
with all the blue brightness of her eyes, at that large deuhdrqp."^-I^of. Wilson, 



The compounding of words depends pn the sense; the con- 
solidation on the pronunciation ; and both depend somewhat on 
custom, 

3. A compound word should denote one idea rather than two or 
more, or it should have a meaning different from that of the separated 
words, or it should imply a change in the part of speech, or it should 
be known as the familiar term for a certain object or attribute. 

Ex. — "Horse-fly, oran^-outang, gooseberry, to-night, wild-rose, slippery-elm, 
apple-orchard, sewing-machine, humming-bird ; a black-bearded man ; a siiM'gwP' 
non condition ; the end-all and be-all ; a setting-forth of." 

There is generally the greatest difficulty in deciding, when the former word has 
somewhat the nature of an adjective. If it denotes the substance, or is merely de- 
scriptive, and not a part of the name^ there is no compounding ; as, a gold oup, mounr 
tain biliowsj saUwcOer Jishy viUage leUs : but, if otherwise, there is ; as, sehool^oom^ 
foatering-plaee. When the former word may suggest either the idea of composiuff, 
or else that of belonging to, relating to, or connected with, the latter sense is usually 
distinguished from the former by compounding ; as, a glass house, a glass-house. 
In general, when the terms have passed into the nomenclature of some particular 
art, science, or occupation, the elements are compounded. There are some excep- 
tions to this entire paragraph. 
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4. A part common to two or more consecutive compoandsi 
should either be left separate, or, to avoid ambiguity, be made a 
part of each. 

Ex. — " Biding and donoinff schools ;" or. '* Siding-schools and dancing-schools;" 
not, ^* Biding and dancing-sdiopls," nor, " Biding- and dandng-schools." 

An epithet already oompoand, is not nsnally joined to its noun ; as, '< Mffh- 
water mark ;" ^* whoMnme rod,^^ When there is a bonch of oomponnds, it is often 
better to separate or to consolidate some of them ; as, ^* master, muLrter-magter. 
^uartermatUr-ffeneral ;" ^^ creek, miU-ereek, miUrcreek coal-Jield, mtU-creek cannd- 
coal, mUlrereek eanndeoairfidd.^^ 

Pronunciation relates to the letters, syllables, and accents. 

5. If the parts coalesce with the smooth flow of syllables making 
one word if there is no liability of improperly joining letters of 
one to the other ; if there is one chief accent, the other being no 
stronger than an ordinary secondary accent ; if the parts are not 
too long ; and if the parts are not too new in combination to be 
easily understood, — ^they are consolidated. 

Sz. — ^*< Everlasting, graveyard, ffenUeman, highwayman, forthooming, bare- 
fbced." Bat, " Soal-stirrinfip, ant-hfll, peep-hole, sand-eel, remainder-man. knit- 
ting-needle, spelling-book, ^eese-press.'' " Heme'sioknesSj" accent yielded oy the 
longer word to the shorter ; ** ooijmoil-room," accent not yielded, nor next to the 
hyphen-place* 



a. A phrase made an epithet, is always compounded 

Ex.—" A two-foot ruler/* " The tree'<md'^iUmd^hadowed river." 

Bat when the former word can not be conceived otherwise than as an adverb 

modifying the next word, the two are not c<»npoanded ; as, " Ifewly vamUkod ftv- 

nitore ;" " Love iU reqvited,^'' 

h. Idiomatic phrases are usually not compounded. 
Ex. — *^ By and by ; to and firo ; tit for tat ; out and out.'* 

c A foreign phrase that is made an epithet, or that has so lost the mean- 
ing of its parts as to be Anglicized, is hyphened ; but if its words remain 
separately significant as they standi it is left uncompounded, and often 
expressed in Italics. 

Ex. — " Piano-forte, camerarobscura, billet<loax, ex-pcet-fkcto laws ; hatbeas cor- 
pus ; scire fiicias ; nux vomica." 

d, A phrase, having a possessive, and used as a proper name, remains 
uncompounded ; if it is a somewhat unusual common name, with a change 
of the original meaning, the apostrophe and hyphen are used ; and if it is 
a very common term, &e parts are consolidated, and the hyphen is omitted. 

Ex. — ** Cook's Inlet, Barrow's Strait; Bupert's-drops, lamb's-wool: ratsbane^ 
beeswax." Capital letters are sometimes a sort of substitute for the hyphen. 

e. Cardinal numerals are hyphened from twenty to hundred. With 
ordinals used as nouns, they are usually compounded, though sometimes 
needlessly. 

Bx. — " One thousand two hundred and eighty-seven." " Two-thirds, three- 
fourths, five twenty-sixths." 

/. Certain words consisting of rhymes, or of syllables combined for the 
sake of the sound, are generally consolidated if the parts are two mono* 
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syllables ; and sometimes if thej are dissyllables. They are hyphened in 
other cases. 

Ex. — ** Ficnio, hodgepodge, powwow, zigzag, chitchat, huggermngger, heltep- 
skelter, wishy-waahy, nurdy-gurdy, niimy-hamiaer." 

g. A pre^ is generally consolidated with the rest of the word. 
Ex. — "(^tfrflow, iia<2«rgradaate, ^eiTndrcle." 

Aw Prefixes, or similar parts, are not consolidated with the rest of the 
word, if they stand before a capital letter ; if they are followed by a greater 
pause than ordinary syllables thus situated, or by a pause showing the 
separate significance of the parts ; or if they should be kept apart to pre- 
serve the sense or pronunciation. 

Ex. — "Anti-Benton, pre- Adamite, Anglo^axon, Neo-Platomc, concavo-convex, 
proto-Bolphiiret, vice-admiral, electro-magnetism, ref ormation, re-formation, reo'- 
ifeation, re^sreation, re-revise, co-operate (also cooperate), semi-cylindrical, oo-tan« 
gent, non-essential." 

«L When a writer makes a new compound, or chooses one that he sup^ 
poses not well known to his reader, he should generally use the hyphen, 
feut, by long and general usage, compound words tend to lose the hyphen. 

Ex. — "Some of us have killed ^ brcwm-baehi' and * yeUoto-leffs* [birds], on the 
marshes.'' '* Since ra4lroad8 and tteamboaU have driven all the romance oat of 
travel." — Irving. 

In doubtfhl cases, espeoiallT when the parts are monosyllables, it is better to 
eoDsoIidate them ; for the analogy of some eminent foreign langaagefr— the Ger- 
man and the Greek — favors this mode of writing words. 

Familiar ExplanatioBS* — Many-colored birds have many colors each ; 
many colored birds are numerous, though they may all be of one color. A Ughi 
armed soldier is a light soldier with arms ; a UglU^-armed soldier has light arms. 
A live oak is simply a living oak ; a live-oak is a species of evergreen oak. A 
sttgccr tree is made of sugar ; a sugaa'-tree is a maple that yielcS sugar. So, a 
glass house is made of glass ; a glass-house is a house in which glass is manufkc- 
tured. A dancing master is a master that dances ; a dancing-master teaches 
dancing. A boarding-Jumse has boarders ; a boarding house may seem to board. 
Lady^s sLi^pper is a shoe; lady^s^Mpper is a plant. A dog's-ear is the comer of a 
leaf turned over ; a dog's ear is the ear of a dog. A btUVs-eye is a small round 
window ; a buWs eye is the eye of a bull. A crow is a black bird^ but not a 
blackbird. Six and seventeen'^23 ; sixteen and seventeen'-'SS. Tiventy-five cent 
pieces*— 25 cents; twenty Jive-cent pieces— $1.00. A horse racing is a horse in 
the act of running ; a ?iorse-raci7tg is a running of horses. "IVme tutored age and 
love exaUed youth," is very different from, "Time-tutored age and love-exalted 
youth." So is touch me not from touch-me-not. "The deep-tangled wild- 
wood ;" ^^BaiUe-hymns and dirges." Without the hyphen, deep would qualify 
wHdwoodj not tangled; and ^o^^ would also refer to dirges. Henoe when two 
adjectives stand before a noun, each of which might qualify it, they must be joinec 
to show that one is used adverbially to modify the other. 

Exercises. — ^There are four footed animals. Watch makers and glass cut- 
ters. He is a free mason. Texas abounds in humming birds and mocking birds. 
A red headed high tempered woman. The com fields and the walnut trees. A 
paper mill is not made of paper, nor a tin peddler of tin. A white oak, a black 
oak, and a go cart. Five gsUlon kegs and three foot measures. The twenty- 
third and fourth trees are the best in the row. The twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth treesj &c. Steamships and boats are propelled by steam. The what and 
how much. " Crops have been much injured by the cut wonn." — Newspaper. 
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11. QUOTATION-MARKS. 

1. <liiotatlon*niarks enclose what is to be presented as the 
identical word or words of some other person or writin g. 

Ex. — *' I rise for information," said a member of Congress. '^ I am yery glad 
to hear it," cried another sitting by ; **for no one needs it more." 

2. A qaotation within another, is enclosed by single quotation- 
marks. 

If I wished to represent the entire foregomg paragraph as something quoted 
by me, I should write it thus : — 

'* * I rise for information,' said a member of Congress. *• I am very glad to hear 
i^' cried another sitting by ; * for no one needs it more.' " 

3. When the double and the single marks have both been used, 
they are, if needed, repeated in the same order. 

4. When many quotations occur within one another, it is better 
to leave the inner ones undistinguished by quotation-marks ; espe- 
cially if capitals can be used to show the beginning of each. 

Ex. — " Jesus answered the Jews, ' Is it not written in your law, — I said, 
Ye are gods?' "— ^«to Testameni: John x. 34. 

Mr. Wilson very properlr prefers the foregoing mode of pointmg to the follow- 
ing: '* Jesus answered the Jews, * Is it not written in your law, — ^^1 said, * Ye are 
gods' " V " 

5. When an extract of two or more paragraphs is quoted, the in- 
troductory quotation-marks are placed before each paragraph, and 
the closing ones only afber the last. 

Ex. — Some of Jeflferson's rules of life are these :— 
" Never spend your money before you have it. 
« Never trouble others for what you can do yourself 
" Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day." 

6. When something already interrogative or exclamatory is quoted, 
the closing quotation-marks follow the point ; but when something is 
quoted, and made interrogative or exclamatory afterwards, the closing 
marks precede the point. The four common points, to avoid un- 
couth blank spaces, are always placed before the closing quotation- 
marks. 

Ex. — ^He asked me, "Why do you weep?" Why did you not say at onoe^ 
"I can not go"? 

" < Banished from Bome' 1 What 's .banished but set ftee 
From daily contact of the things I loathe." 
Can you spell " phthisic" ? 

" Went home yesterday" ? Then I must write to him." 
Or: " * Went home yesterday' ? Then I must write to him." 
A <iaotation Is punctuated within itself as if it stood alone. 

7. Quotation-marks are often used in speaking of words, phrasee^ 
or sentences. Some writers, when quoting words from popular 
•jisage, insert but single quotation-marks. Italics and quotation-marks 
are often used arbitrarily, as means of distinguishing Words or phrases. 
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Ex. — ^The phrase " not at all," is an idiom. 

What is ' secret', may be accident^y or intentionally so: 'hidden' and 'con- 
cealed' imply something intenUonalh kept secret We speak of ' a hidden plot,' 
* a concealed intention'. ' Covert' is something not avowed. It may be intended 
to be seen ; ' a covert allusion' is meant to be understood, but is not openly ex- 
pressed. — WTuttely, 

8. Quotation-marks are not needed, when we present in our own 
language the saying of another. 

Ex. — ^Randolph said, ** Pay as you go." Randolph said, that we should pay 
as we go. 

Qaotation-marks may be nsed even when the authority Itself is annexed. They 
may also be used when an author furnishes from himself such illustrations as 
might be thus distinguished if taken from other writers. Quotation-marks may 
be omitted, when deemed Tmneeessary or too eumbersome. In the Bible they are 
generallv omitted, when the quotation stuids within the sentence, and begins with 
a capital. 

12. UNDERSCORE. 

1. The underscore is used in writing, being drawn under 

what should be printed in Italics or in capitals. 

ItaUca are Wanting letters; and they were so called because the Italians not 
only invented them, but immediately gave to the world an edition of Viigil printed 
wholly in these letters. 

2. Italics denote, in general, emphasis or distinction. They 
direct particular attention to some word or words, or show in what 
part the point or pith of the sentence chiefly lies. 

Ex. — " We mustfigJU; I repeat it, sir, we mtLst fight." "Here /reign king^ 
and, to enrage thee more, thy king and lord." 

" An hour or two, and forth she goes, 
The school she brightly seeks ; 
She carries in her hand a roscj 

JLnd two upon Tier cheeksy — Southern LUerary Messenger. 
" Of coiirse a Toce-coitrse isn't coarse^ 9b fine is &r from jif/w." — Hood, 

3. They are generally used to distinguish foreign words intro- 
duced among English. 

Ex. — " He was secretary pro tempore^ 

" My foolish heart beats pit-a-pat — sic omnia vincxt amor,^^ 

4. They are generally used to distinguish what is spoken of as a 
mere letter, word, phrase, or sentence. 

Ex. — **-4 does want ye to make it aye, — 

There 's but one p in jpetw." — Hood. 

^^ Which maybe applied to phrases or clauses, but that only to nouns or pro- 
nouns." " That he should he more careful is a substantive clause, in the 

nominative case," etc. 

5. The names of boats, ships, newspapers, and magazines, or other 
periodical literature, are usually printed in Italics ; the names of books 
seldom need this mode of distinction, but they are sometimes quoted. 

Ex. — ^'*The Nepiime sailed yesterday." "An article in the New-Torlc Mer^ 
€wry.** ^' Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire." Thomson's " Seasons." 

Credits and authorities annexed to q^uoted paragraphs, are also generally frinte^ 
Sd. Italics or In small capitals. 
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in the oofmmon English BlUe, ItaUos show what words wen noik in thAOii|^naL 
When a sentence or paragraph is to be expressed in Italics, Roman or 
capital letters must be used to distinguish any part of it. 

Ex.—" Tdcb 19 a mMmiredporihnofindeftnUe duraUony — Olmsted. 

To denote still greater emphasis or distinction than Italics would express, 
capital letters should be used. Italics show what is emphatic ; small capitals, 
what is more emphatic ; and capitals, what is Teiy emphatia Draw the line andor 
once, to denote lidlica; twice, to denote smalii ojiPITals; th ree times , to de- 



note CAPITALS; and four times, to denote ITAUO CAPITALS^ or orna- 
mental letters. ■ 
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There is probably not^ in the compass of human knowledge, a more chaotic 
subject than punctuation; and we migbt present many critical and useful re- 
marks upon it, but our want of space wiU aJlow only a few. 

Punctuation is influenced — 1. By the sense ; 2. By the delivery, or the pause 
required; 3. By the points elsewhere required; 4. By the connectiTes or sup- 
pressed words; 6. By the length of the parts to be punctuated; 6. By the por- 
tion of the parts. 1* " The troops landed and killed a hundred Indians," im- 
plies that they brought tiie Indians with them ; " The troops landed, and killed 
a hundred Indians," expresses the true meaning. "Alphonso Earr, a celebrated 
writer, distinguished for his taste and knowledge in botany," implies taste in 
botany ; " Alphonso Karr, a celebrated writer, distinguished for his taste, and 
knowledge in botany," refers only the knowledge to botany. '* I said he is dis- 
honest, it is true ; and I am sony for it," difiTers widely from, ** I said he is dis- 
honest ; it is true, and I am sorry for it" *' I can not violate my oath to support 
the Constitution," implies that the oath relates to the Constitution ; " I can not 
violate my oath, to support the Constitution," implies some other oath. *' Why 
did you not come to us in the beginning of the night ?" inquires about the 
cause ; " Why, did you not come to us in the b^^ning of the night ?" inquires 
about the fact. *' The g^roat principles of government which are easily under- 
stood, are known everywhere," refers to some of the great principles only ; " The 
great principles of government, which are easily understood, are known every- 
where," refers to all of them^ " Shame I where is thy blush ?" is an addr^ 
to shame. " 0, shame 1 where is thy blush ?" is an address to something else. 
3* ** Yes, you shall" "Yes; and for you too." "Yes: he has done all this^ 
and yet you are not satisfied." 3. " Since our journey began, it had rained in 
torrents ; and now both horse and rider refhsed to go a step fiurth^: the beast» 
because he sank up to his knees in mud ; and the rider, because he was wet to 
the bone." 4« " Study to promote the happiness of mankind : it is the true end 
of your creation ;" " Study to promote the happiness of mankind ; for it is the 
true end of your creation." " Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true ;" " Let 
it appear so, and make your vaunting true." " The cool, sequestered paths of 
life ;" " The cool and sequestered paths of life." 5* " There was fire cSbove and 
helow the house ;" " Gkx>d men are not always found in union wUhy but some- 
times in opposition to, the views and conduct of one another." "Teacli, urge, 
threaten, lecture him;'^ "We would oppose, resist, repel, swik intrusion.^* 
6. " To God^ nothing is impossible;" "Nothing is impossible to God,** «*lb 
»ecure hie election^ it is said that votes were bought ;" " II is said that votea were 
bought to secure his ekciUm:^ 

In discourse occurs frequently what is called the rhetorical pause,-^ aUght 
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■nspondon in the senfle^ reciuirin^ no point, but often mistaken fbr the 
which reqniir« a point. "The love of liberty, is in every breast," should be^ 
"The love of liberty is in every breast." When emphasis or the rhetorical 
pause coincides with the grammatical sense, it may iodace the insertion of a 
point ; as, " A sentence is compound^ when it contains two or more clauses." 
There seems to be in use a redundant and also a sparing mode of punctuating 
called cbee punetttation and free punduation^ of which the difference is particu- 
larly obvious in the use of the comma. The following are extreme specimens : 
" He then, with great effort, did, by sheer strength, move the mass from the po- 
sition; i(^ at first, occupied, to one, at least forty yards distant, and, but for im- 
pediments, would, had time been given him, have moved it, with ease, and 
precision, to the positionj where, for the progress of the work, it was required." 
'—Punauaiion made Plain, "A cool and philosophical observer would un- 
doubtedly have pronounced that all the evil arising from the intolerant laws 
which Parliament had framed was not to be compared to the evil which would 
be produced by a transfer of the legislative power from the Parliament to the 
sovereign." — Macavlay. The best mode is a medium between the two; but 
they are often improperly mixed, especially by pointing parenthetic parts on 
one side only. "Gk), and without hesitation, pay the sum." Either insert a 
comma after and^ or omit the comma after hesitation. " The dog having seen 
him, went ia-^mcpuit," should be, " The dog; having seen him, went in pursait." 

" : such is war," can refer to the rest of the same sentence only; but 
**. Such id war," may refer to all the discourse before it " The pride of wealth 
is contemptible ; the pride of learning is pitiable ; the pride of dignity is ridicu* 
lous ; but the pride of bigotry is insupportable." Here the dash would have 
been too sentimental; the comma would have slurred the matter over too 
lightly ; the colon would have suggested a different connection in thought ; the 
period would have been too deliberate; but the semicolon gives due distinc- 
tion to the parts, and the greatest energy to the whole sentence. Mr. Wilson, 
however, prefers the comma. "My comrade, on the contrary, made himself 
quite one of the family; laughed and chatted with them." Here the insertion 
of and before "laughed," would require the comma; the insertion of he^ the 
colon. ** The bill passed without amendment ; though it never received the 
royal assent;" "The bill passed without amendment, though it never received 
the royal assent." The semicolon rather gives " though" the sense of Tiowever; 
and the comma, the sense of notwitfistanding. " None but the brave, none but 
the brave, none but the brave deserves the fair." — Dryden. Ordinary repeti- 
tion. "Arm! arm! it is — it is— the cannon*s opening roar!" — Byron, Sus- 
pense and emotion. "Wherever he [the bobolink] goes, pop! popl pop I the 
rusty firelocks of the country are cracking on every side."— /ruin^. Greater 
emotion. Observe how the repeated parts are differently punctuated as the 
emotion rises. " Another wave lifts the schooner — anotjfier fearful crash — she 
rolls over — ^her decks are rent asunder — ^her crew are struggling in the water — 
all is overl" — Harper^s Magazine. "A dress of blae silk; plain, high body; skirt 
of moderate %ngtl^" eta — lb. The dash, if inserted in the latter sentence^ would 
tilake it a matter of wonder that there is such a thing as a blue silk dress. 

The dash and the curves are generally used to set off a parenthesis between a 
part and its reiteration. " They call us angels— (though I am proud to say, no 
man ever so insulted my understanding)— angels, that they may make us slaves!" 
— Jerrold, In general, the punctuation should stand right when the entire pa- 
renthesis is omitted- "Thou idol of thy parents — (Hang the boy ! there goes 
my ink.)" And double points should not be used needlessly. Curves and 
brackets so much break the connection that they have almost the force of a point. 
''Amid, [i. e., at mid or middie^] is fi^m a and mid," — Gdold Brown, "Amidst 
[, t. «., at midstj] is firom a and midst^Id, I think, better thus : "Amid [i. d., 
at mid or middi] is from a and mid;" "Amidst [i, «., at mids^ is from a and 
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midtL" *' ' The Tiighert daases are rich and hanghfy* [bat the lowest daaseB am 
poor and Iramble].'' " The most certaiQ plan of success (I have it from a woman, 
and, I believe, an excellent authority,) is any way to interest them. In my own 
case — (I thought your poor mother had ^ deal of mooey, but — ^well, never mind,) 
—I at last akected coDSumption." — JerrdUL Here 1 should have omitted the 
comma from the latter curve ; and the dashes and curves together are perhaps 
not both needed. The point is often better put after the latter curve only. *'And 
the worse the case is about my companions — my fellow-paupers (for I must bear 
the word) — the greater are my chances of finding something for them — some- 
thing which may prevent my feeling myself utterly useless in the world." Lord 
Macaulay, I believe, has never used a parenthesis. 

A word is frequently set off by the comma, or not set off by it, according as 
it has the sense of a conjunction or that of an adverb. " You did not see him, 
IhmV^ "You did not see him thant" ^''Howeoer^ I ^111 not shrink, however 
great the responsibUity may be." " He gave the ideal, too, of truth and beauty ;" 
"He is too bad to be sent there too." ^^ Therefore have I written to him;" "I 
have, therefore^ written to him." "So pleased at firsts the towering Alps we 
try ;" "iSb, pleased at first, the towering Alps we try." The pointing sometimes 
depends on how smoothly the part flows with the other words. " Perhaps we 
shall never see him again." ** We shall perhaps never see him again." " We 
shall never, perhaps^ see him again." Ako^ too^ perhaps, and therefore, often do 
not require a point. Here and there are sometimes set of^ when emphatic or 
contrasted. As well as with a nominative, between another nominative and the 
verb, is set off. Parts compared or slightly contrasted, and closely depending on 
something after them, are often not separated ; as, " It is a small but thrifty tree." 
An intermediate phrase beginning with if not, is always set off. Whoa two or 
more modifying parts are parenthetic, the less coalesoent are set off " And her 
eyes on all my motions, with a mute observance, hung." — Goold Brown. Better : 
"And her eyes, on all my motions, with a mute observance hung." A restrictive 
relative clause seldom needs a conmia before it, even when separated from its 
antecedent ; as, "He preaches sublimely w?io Uves a righteous and pious lifeJ^ • 
" It was the scarcity ot the peaches that made them so dearJ*^ When that begins a 
clause depending dosely on it, preceding it, or on a governing or controlling 
verb, or on so or such, the clause does not require the comma. " It is reported 
that he is comdng.^^ " I know ^uU he is honest:^ ** He does it thai you inay praise 
himJ*^ " It was so heavy that I could not carry iV^ When such or so begins the 
previous clause, the latter is set off; also, when the latter is emphatic When 
two connected phrases, of moderate length, begin with articles, or are bound to- 
gether by boihr--and, either — or, nei^ier---fior, they seldom need the comma be- 
tween them. When or connects adjectives or adverbs that are alternative in 
sense, they need not be separated. " Answers that are given in a careless, or in- 
different manner." — WiUson^s Beaders, Omit the comma. A noun qualified or gov- 
erned by adjectives or Verbs before it, is not usually set off fi:om them. " It was a 
bright, lovely day." "He soils, tears, and loses his books ; "So, adverbs, when 
IbUowed by what they modify. *' We are fearfully, wonderfully made." Also, the 
antecedents of adjuncts; as, "The leaves, blossoms, and roots of the trea" 
But when the connecting word is omitted before an adjunct or object, the com 
ma is inserted ; as, "He soils, tears, loses, his books." " The leaves, blossoms; 
roots, of the tree." But adjectives like the following, and separated nominatives, 
should be set off. " The former are called voluntary, and the latter involuntaiy 
muscles." — WiOsorCs Readers, " Industry, honesty, and temperance are essential 
to happiness."— JbAn Wilson. Here a comma should be placed after *' involun- 
tary," and also one after " temperancei" The punctuation of the former sentence 
is so common an error, and that of the latter is so well authorized, that we shsJl 
quote some strong authority against both i-^ 

'* I perceive one mistake in your manner of pointing. When there axe aey- 
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enJ nouns of the nominative case to one verb, you admit no comma aft^r the 
last of them preyioos to' the verb. Or when there are several distinct short 
members of the sentence verging into one concluding one, you admit no stop 
between the last of them and tins concluding one. In this, I am persuaded you 
are wrong, according to the dictates of reason, as well as the highest authority. 
Of the authority I am quite certain. A passage or two where you have intro- 
duced this correction, will tell what I mean. * A new train of ideas, presenting 
the possible, and magnifying the certain, difficulties of the situation.' ' Though 
a man is obedient, and probably will be obedient, to habit,' &c. * They are 
mistaken if they imagine that the influences which guide, or the moral prin- 
ciples which impel, this self-applauding progress,' &c Now, I feel most certain 
that the comma ought to remain in all such cases, and that the contrary manner 
is a vulgar mode only of pomting. The authority of Gibbon is decisive, and he 
invariably points^ in such instances, as I have shown." — Bister's Life and Got- 



Repeated parts are not usually set off when they govern an objective or 
qualify something immediately after them. The comnia is often improperly 
omitted before arvd^ when this connects the last two terms of a series ; as, '^A, B 
and Co." The Company does not belong more to B than to A ; therefore the 
comma should be inserted; as, '*A, B, and Co." The conmia is, however, generally 
omitted when the short arid (&) is used. '* John, James and WUliam are com- 
ing," implies that I am telling John what the other two boys are doing. Insert 
the comma, and the sense is clear. Mr. Wilson omits the comma when and or 
fyoT is inserted after each teim. It is generally best to insert the comma ; as^ 
" The health, and strength, and freshness, and sweet sleep of youth, are yours." 
— R, G, Parker. The comma, however, may be so used elsewhere as to exclude 
the use of it in the series. " The voyages of Grosnold and Smith and Hudson, 
the enterprise of Raleigh and Delaware and Grorges," etc. — BavcrofL " Divid- 
ing and gliding and hiding, and falling and brawling and sprawling," etc.— 
SoiUhey. Indeed, the comma is sometimes excluded within, because a greater 
point can not be admitted at the end. In the United States the comma is usu- 
ally omitted between the number and the name of a street ; as, ** No. 7 6 Spruce 
Street" The sense, however, requires it; though when "No." is omitted, the fig- 
ures may perhaps be conceived as an adjective, like uppers for instance, in the 
phrase, "on the upper Mississippi," which shows on whatpart^ and requires no com- 
ma. In the United States, the comma is generally not inserted between the word 
price and the number, though the strict sense requires it ; as, " Price $5." Dr. Bul- 
lions writes, "I, Paul, have written it" This may imply, that Paul is addressed, 
and should therefore be, " I Paul have written it" Mr. Butler writes, " Words 
ending m y, preceded by a consonant, change," etc. This implies that the words 
are preceded by a consonant, and should therefore be, " Words ending in y 
preodded by a consonant, change," etc. Mr. Goold Brown writes^ " To carve 
for others, is, to starve yourself" " So that the term, language^ now signifies, any 
series,^^ etc. All these commas are superfluous or wrong. Mr. Brown fi^uently 
punctuates too closely, and sometimes contradicts hunself His system is in- 
adequate ; Dr. Mandeville's is, radically, partly sound and partly unsound ; Mr. 
Wilson's is, upon the whole, the best extant ; though it is both deficient and too 
voluminous. 

MISCELLANEOUS MARKS. 

L Marks of Omission. • 

minhspaee, Ditto (« or *'), Dots ( ), 

Apostroplie ('), Long dash ( ;, 

Caret (a), Stars (♦♦♦♦♦)^ Hifphens { ). 
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Bx.— ''Why do yoa repeat 

l£j woida, as if yoa feared to trust your own!'' Blank spaoe^ «t tte 
beginning or the end of a line of poetry, beat shows omiasioa. 
** Columbus I 'tis day, and the darkness is o'er I" 
"What o'clock?" "Daniel O'OonneL" " M'c Donald," "McDonald." 
(Contractions.} 

f ie the evil 

" Suf Aic^nt for the day isAthereo£" (Accidental omission.) 
" 10 Iba. of coffee^ <3 10 ots. per pound, .-..-.* $1.00. 

12 " " sugar, " 8J " " " LOO. 

"Na 

" I promise to pay to j or bearer, ■ doUan^" eta 

" "We hare come mto the den of a " pCntermpted by a tiger). 

"But he married yet if he had married " 

"And Mrs. s****? is she as beautiM as ever? and where is H-nir-dt" 

" Poor Mrs. C (why should I not 

Declare her name? — ^her name was Cross) — 
Was one of those 'the common lot' 
Had left to mourn no ' common loss.' " — Bbod, 
"The next shall tell thee, bitterly shall teU, 
Thoughts that m * * m * 

Thoughts that— oould patience hold — 'twere better far, 
To leare still hid and burning where they are." — T, Moore : Fudge 

[IhmOy. 
To vr<A(i the gross expression of what is offenslye, indelicate, or profane, marks of omia- 
iion are generally used. 

Mr. Wilson seems to reconmiend the dash for omitted letters, the periods for 
omitted words, and the stars for omitted sentences. But the distinction is not 
always regarded. 

S. Marks of Pro]iimciatio& or Utterance. 

(Acute (M, Diaeresis r..), Webster's Noiaiion^ 

Afiomts ;} Grave ( j, Hyphen f-), (See his Dictionary,) 

( Circamflex ( ^ ), Separatrix ( | ), Woreester'e Nbtatum, 

Macron f - i Cedilla (under 9=s), (See his Dictionary.) 

Breve (o), IPSde (overfi=ny), 

Bx.— " To conflict, a o6nflict." " Will you w&lk, or ride ?" 

" Madam, yoii haye my &ther much offended." (Stress, inflection, moduhip 
tioD, etc.) 

"Machine, Mtongo, Montre4I, fdte, U." (Long sound.) 

" Ye shepherds, so cheerful and g4y." — Ihwkr, 

"Holy, I holy, | holy, | all the | saints a | dore thee."— ^oum. (Poetic ao- 
oonts and feet) 

" Glo-ri-oiis, soul-dis-eased, im-prii-dent" (Quantity.) 

''And hearken to the bird's loye4eamed song — ^love-leamM song." '* ReafH 
pear, re-appear; coordinate, co-ordinate; aerial, MenelaQs^ Antinofls, Danae,** 
These mar^ showHhat a suppressed syllable must be pronounced, or they 
prevent two syllables from being improperly made one. The hyphen is oft^ 
preferred when the flrst part is a pre^ or when each of the parts is signiflcant^ 

" Fagade^ ghaise, gargon, (generally placed before a or o,) sefior.*' "Where 
the troop of Mifion [Minyun] wheels." 
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3. Marks of Reference. 

SUr, or cKterish ( * ), 1st reference ; Parttgraph ( T ) ; 
Dagger, or obelisk ( t ), 2d " Then doubled (**, 1t, etc.) ; 

Dovble dagger, or ditsia ( J ) ; Then trebled (***, tit, etc.) ; 

Section ( § ) ; Also superiors — letters or figures (•, * 

Parallels il)', «, S ^ «). 

These marks are placed, in the order we have shown, over words Jrom 
which reference is made, and also at the head of those, in the margin, io 
which the reference is nxade. 

4. Marks Directing Attention. 

The indeXj or hand ( ^^ ), directs special attention to something. 
Ex. — " B^i^ All orders by mail most be acoompanied bj the cash." 

The asterismj or three stars (*«*), precedes a note that has a general 
reference. 

Ex. — "* « * The Teacher should require his pupils to spell and define the 
most important words in every lesson that is read." 

The hraee ( \ ^ ^"lites two or mdre parts, and generally refers them in 
<w^*c V J / common to something else. It should open toward 
the more numerous parts. 

" Not that my verse should blemish all the fair ; 
Tet some are bad, — ^'tis wisdom to beware, 

And better tO' avoid the bait, than struggle in the snare." ) — Dryden. < 
(A triplet mtroduced among couplets.) 

The paragraph ( l ) usually marks the longer divisions of a large divi- 
fidon : it shows where something new begins. 

The section ( § ) usually marks the smaller divisions of a long division. 

Both these marks are conveniently used with numbers, to abridge 
references. 

Ex.—" If bT. Pure Verbs» Second Aoi§sta,^^— Crosby. 

" § 219. A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun," etc. — Id. 

Leaders ( ) lead the eye from one part to another over s 

blank space. 

Paqb 

Ex.— "Naples, 63 

Pompeii— Heroukmeum, • 65." (Indflz.) 

^George is a noun, it is a name," etc 

"Bos been rewarded, is a verb," etc. 

ff. Marks Used in Correcting Proof-Sheets. 

Peter Schoefi er is said to be the person who Caps, 
mvented cast metal tifpes, having learned 

the art«ef of cutting the letters fr^ the Gat- o 

tembergs: he is also supaosed to have been ^ 

^ the fiiit wh^ngraved on oopper^plates Tha -{ 



a." ) — 2 
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d74 MABK8 USED ZH OORBEOTING PBOOF-BHBXTB. 

Allowing tMtiiiiony ii praae^ in tfie fiunily, r 
^) bj Jo. Fred. Fauttiu of Aacheflbibiug! if 
f . Peter 8choeffe r of Gemshemi, perceiving hiB 8xap4^ 
\/ muter Faiuta dengn, and being himaelf 
tr, (denrouBV ardentiyj to improve the art, found 
oat (by the good providence of God) the 
+ method of cutting (mw d wicK ) the characten stet, 

in a matrix, that the letten nught eauly be 
I flfaigly ca#r/in8tead of bieng cut. Hepri- etj 
^ vately eiU tnatricea^for the whole alphabet ma 
Faust was so pleased with the contn^ 
/ijjat he promised ^ter to giVe h«p^ only w./ 
/^3^aghter Christina in manug^ a promise ^^ 
/^^ich he soon after per f^rl^ed^ J^o t» 

a, (6ut there were n^y diffionldea at first 
JBbnik with these tett^^aa there had be en before ^^| 
HaL with woodpi(ones , the metal being by mixing out ••«k 
<r. the ^^ubstance with metal which hardened itJ O ' 

(and when he showed his master the letters i 

east from these matrices, | 



1 



SXFLAXTATIOIIS. 

dde — take out the superfluous word **ot,*' 

0) turn the rerersed lettv « p." 

Ijjf insert a space between ** who" and ** engrayed.** 

w* less space between the words. 

IT make a new paragraph. 

<r. transpose the words " desireuB" and ** ardently.** 

itet, let incidendi (accidentally erased) remain. 

10./. <* wrong fount" type to be changed. 

osUs.e. '* out, see copy." The words omitted being loo 
numerous for the margin, the compositor ii 
referred to the original copy for them. 
The oQu(r marks are self-explanatory. 



This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the Iftst date 
stamped below. 

A fine of live cents a day is inci^rred 
t>y retaining it beyond the specified 

time. 

Please return promptly. 
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